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PREFACE 


The collection of the matenal upon which this book is based, the 
arrangement of this, and the writing of the book itself have occupied 
about five yrars, during which I have also had many other distractions 
and occupations Whatever may be the shortcommgs and defects of 
the present treatment, it is vain to attempt to extenuate or excuse them 
in a short preface On the other hand, such merits and new informa- 
tion as the book may possess may be left for the discriminating reader 
to discover for himself 

I offer no apology for having omitted any specific treatment of the 
history of the English Vocabulary, and of English Syntax, dunng the 
centuries between Chaucer’s day and our own Nor do I conceive that 
those who have a first-hand acquaintance with the subject will make it 
a ground of reproach to the author, that having, after all, done some- 
thing, he has not attempted to do everything It seems reasonable that 
a wnter should select for himself the aspects of a subject with which be 
will deal As I have myself not been altogether idle, dunng the last 
twenty years or so, in attempting to add to knowledge in various 
domains of the history of our language, I think I am entitled to invite 
others to give the world systematic treatises, even if these should'be no 
more exhaustive than the treatment of other aspects in the prq;ent 
volume, upon histoncal Enghsh Syntax, and upon English Semantics 
I ha(e observed that these are branches of Enghsh studies which many 
people consider important for somebody else to tackle 

With regard to the present work, the facts here stated are with very few 
exceptions derived direct from the sources, that is from the documents 
themselves The conclusions drawn from these, both the larger 
generalizations and the more minute points, are independently arrived 
at, and represent my own mterpretation of the facts I have not looked 
up specially everything that has previously been wntten upon the 
mnumerable questions here discussed, but have preferred to make my 
own inferences from my own material In all cases where I have taken 
facts or conclusions horn others, I hope and believe that I have made 
full ocknowledgemeot 

In the alight sketch of Middle English dialectal features given in 
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Chapter II, I have made use to some extent of the well-known mono- 
graphs of Morsbach, Lekebusch, Ddlle, and Fneshammer, but most of 
the statements are based upon my own observations As regards the 
Modem Period, the credit due to a pioneer belongs to Dr. R E. 
Zochnsson, who in Chapter II of his important work on The Pronuncia- 
tion of English Vowels, from r4oo to 1700, has emphasized the impor- 
tance of what I have called occasional spellings, m the writings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Dr Zachnsson’s collecLon of these 
spellings, and his method of dealing with them, have resulted ui the 
need for a modification of the views previously held concerning the 
chronology of sound changes charactenslic of the Modern penod My 
own treatment of the vowels m accented syllables is based pnmarily 
upon the spellings of the kind referred to, and I am personally con- 
vinced that further investigations, over a wider penod of time, will 
vindicate more and more, in the mam, the views first stated by 
Dr Zachrisson I believe I differ from some of his conclusions — I have 
not compared my results point by point with his — but it appears to me 
incontestable that we must put the ‘vowel shift' much further back than 
we were formerly accustomed to do Future research into the history 
of English pronunciation will, I think, concern itself rather with the 
testimony of the unconsciously phonetic spellings in the documents of 
the past, and with that of rhymes, than with the writings of the old 
grammarians It is often said that great caution is needed in using 
rhymes to establish the existence of this or that pronunciation This is 
perfectly true, and the same might be said of every other source of 
information concerning the speech of earlier generations Great caution 
is necessary in all research, and so are courage and imagination 

1 have utilized the phonetic spellings of the earlier documents in an 
attempt at the history of the pronunciation of vowels in unaccentuated 
syllables, see Chapter VII, and in dealing with the changes under- 
gone by consonantal sounds, see Chapter VIII. 

It IS satisfactory to find that many features of pronunciation hinted 
at by the writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are often 
expressed by the occasional spellings much earlier The writers on 
pronunciation not infrequently adopt, as a phonetic spelling to express 
their meaning, forms practically identical with those occasional spelhngs, 
into which wnters of letters and other documents quoted below so often 
slip unconsciously Thus it is rather stnkmg to find for instance 
Porchmouth for ‘ Portsmouth ' mentioned by Elphinston as a vulgarism 
in his day, to find the name spelt a hundred years earlier with -ch-, m 
the Vemey Memoirs, and again more than a hundred years earlier still 
by Admiral Sir Thomas Howard (cf p aga, below) In the face of this 
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evidence, it is hardly possible to doubt that the pronunciation referred to 
by Elphinston existed about two and a half centuries before his day. 

The references to the old orthoepists and graininanans in this book 
are taken either from my own notes, made some years ago from the copies 
of these works in the Bodleian, from modern repnnts, or, in a few cases, 
from copies of the originals in my possession. The quotations from 
Mulcastet’s EUmtntarie are in all cases from a photographic repro- 
duction of the Bodleian copy which my colleague Professor Campagnac 
kindly-lent me 

Books and collections of documents written in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth cmturies, from which forms are taken, are included in the 
short Bibliography at the beginning of the book 1 have not thought 
It worth while to draw up a list of works belonging to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, as it seemed most probable that all of these 
would be known and accessible to readers of this book 

My gratitude is due to various friends who have helped me in 
different ways Dr John Sampson read the first four chapters in manu- 
script and gave me the advantage of his advice on many important 
points His kindly interest in the work, continually displayed, and his 
friendly encouragement, are not the least considerable benefits I have 
received from him 

Professor Elton was so kind as to read the proofs of Chapters IV and 
V, and to make many valuable criticisms and commentsji I regret very 
much that I was unable, owing to the stage which the work had reached, 
to adopt many of his suggestions, or to develop further several interest 
mg lines of investigation which he indicated I can assure him that 
I am none the less grateful to him, and that his informing remarks will 
not be wasted 

Xo Professor R H Case I owe a peculiar debt Not only have 
I consulted him constantly on all kinds of minor points, chronological, 
biographical, textual, and never in vain, but 1 have denved enduring 
pleasure and inspiration, and much valuable information, from our fre- 
quent discussions concerning all manner of literary questions, both of 
a general and special character Mr Case most generously placed not 
only his stores ofknowledge and the benefit of his highly cultivated taste, 
but also his library at my disposal To him I owe my acquaintance 
with several important sixteenth- and seventeenth-century works, notably 
Lanehanis Letter, and the Comparison oj the Stages , he also lent me 
copies of these and several other rare books and tracts 

I offer my best thanks to Professor Campagnac for lending me his 
photographs of Mulcaster, to Professor Foster Watson for bringing the 
Correspondence of Dr Bastrt to ray knowledge, and for the loan of 
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the volume, ud to Proressor C H Firth for calling my attention to, 
and lending me, vol i of the Verney Papers, and for pointing out the 
importance of the State Papers of Henry VIII I tackled the latter too 
late in the day to do more than skim a feir forms from the surface of 
a single volume The references to the passages from BoswelFs Lvfe of 
Johnson on pp 167 and Z12 were most obligingly sent me by 
Mr A. Okey Belfonr of Belfast 

Miss Serjeantson of the University of Liverpool has helped me m 
many ways m verifying and checking a large number of references, 
in copying out several rather long extracts from seventeenth- and eigh- 
teenth-century sources, and in some cases, by supplying me'With actual 
forms — for instance a 3rd Pers Smg in -s in Bokenam which I had 
overlooked For these not unimportant services, promptly and cheer- 
fully rendered, my gratitude is now expressed 

In conclusion, I feel that if this book succeeds, on the one hand, in 
so interesting the general reader that he is impelled to study the subject 
for himself in the sources, and if, on the other, the special student of 
English should find in it such a collection of facts and inferences, and 
such a mapping-out of the ground as shall serve as the basis for further 
discussion and investigation, then the volume will have justified its 
existence 

HENRY CECIL WYLD 

The University of Liverfool. 

December, sysg. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Tjie ne\i{ matter included in this Edition will be found chiefly in 
the appropriate places m the footnotes, though some have been 
incorporated m the text When the additional material, and the 
discussion which this involves extend beyond the limits of a 
footnote, recourse is had to an Appendix The new forms, and the 
topics dealt with for the first time in this book, are all indexed 
separately from the original Indices, which are left as they were 
The List of Sources, which in the earlier editions presented a 
somewhat confused appearance, has been recast, prmted more 
clearly, and made to mclude later sources of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries 

A bnef hst is added of some of the more important books which 
have appeared since this work was first published 

I am happy to think that the price of the present Edition may 
bring the book within the reach of many students of Enghsh who 
found the cost of the first two Editions prohibitive , 

HENRY CECIL WYLD 

Alvescot 

March, 1936 
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REMARKS ON PHONETIC NOTATION 


In a. book like the present, which deals with a large number of questions 
connected with pronunciation and its changes, it is absolutely indispensable 
that we should be able to express rapidly, accurately, and unambiguously 
the prease sounds we are dealing with This cannot be secured jvithout 
the aid of Phonetic Notation 

The main essentials of a PhoneUc Notation are that there shall be 
a separate symbol for each separate sound , that no symbol should be 
vrnllen if there is no sound to be expressed — e. g no r is required in 
fiar/, to expiess the pronunciation of most educated Etiglishmen at the 
present day , we therefore write [patj , that the same symbol should 
always express one and the same sound — thus [s] is alwajs the initial 
sound in soap, [z] aiivays the final sound in iuez, &c 

When it IS remembered, for instance that the official spelling takes no 
cognizance of the many sound changes discussed m Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII, It IE evident that 'spelling' has nothing to do with the vanous 
problems involved, and that since we are dealing with sounds, we must 
have a simple and accurate means of expressing the phonetic facts we 
sure considering Thus the wo'^d flood, although often so spelt in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, may have, at a given time, three different 
pronunciations among different classes of speakers In writing about 
these we can express the various sounds quite clearly by wnting [d, u, a], 
but not by speaking about the ‘00-sound' 

If the simple principles just enumerated be borne in mind, and if the 
reader does not associate the symbols m [ ] with the sounds which they 
eiprq^s, often very inconsistently, in the traditional spelling, he will find 
very little difficulty in making out what sound is referred to Even if he 
does expenence some trouble at first in getting a clear idea of the sound 
intended, he may comfort himself by remembering, that if a phonetic 
notation were not used, he would be unable to gain any idea on the 
subject at all 


TABLE OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS USED IN THIS BOOK 

Note that whenever phonetic symbols are used in the text they are 
enclosed in [ ]. 

VoWILS 

Symbol Sound expressed 

[<] = English t as in bU. 

[i] = Enghsh w as m see ; or French 1 in st The vowel of the 
latter is short ) 
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[b] = English c in btt , when long [£] the French I before r as in pbrt 
[e] = French i in when long [e] = German e in Uhnen 
[s] = English 'short a* as in had\ [»] = the sam^ sound long. 

[u] = English 00 as in hooi 
= English u in put 
[5] = German i? as in Bohne. 

[oj = French o vn/ol 

[3] = English aw as in Lam, or a in hall 

[jJ E English o in not 

= French u\n bu , when long [yj = French u in pure. 

= French eu as in ceux 
= French eu aa before r — -peur 

[fl] = German short a m bass ; when long, [aj = Enghsh a in hari 
or in /father 

[a] = English vowel in cut, &c 

[a] = unstressed vowel in water, &c This is one of the commonest 
vowel sounds in English , it occurs only in unaccented 
syllables 

[a] =. the vowel in the English words, curd, term, hiard, worm, bird. 
The diphthongs [at, ot, tt, au, ou, es, ia] are simply combinaboDs of 
ceitam of the sounds mentioned in the table, they are heard m 6ite, 
boy, cake, how, note, hare, here, &c , respectively 

Definitions The following technical terms for different kinds of 
sounds are often used — Back Vowel x a vowel made with the back of 
tongue as [d] , Front Vowel, one made in the front or middle of tongue 
as [l] , Rounded Vowel, one m which the lips play a part, as [Q, y], &c. ; 
Tense Vowel, one made with the tongue, hard, braced, and muacularly 
tense [i] ; Slack Vowel, one made with the tongue soft, and musCuJarly 
slack, as [1] , High, Mid, Low Vowels these terms refer to the 
different degrees of height of the tongue in articulation ,[ 1 , e, *] are 
respectively High, Mid, and Low, Front, Slack vowels Raising refera 
to the movement of the tongue in passing, e. g from [ej to [ij 


Consonant Symbols. 

[x] = sound of ch in Scotch loch 

[ 3 ] = Bound of^ in German sagen 

fjJ = sound ofy in yacht, or j in German jagen, &c 

[j] = sound of ch in German -ich 

= sound of w in English wall, &c 
= sound of wh in Scotch or Ingh while, ftc. 

[k] = sound ol k as in king 
[g] = sound of g as in good 
[i]] = sound of ng as m sing. 
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[/] = Eound of sA as in sAool, Ac 
[i] = sound m French rouge, or of j in jamais 
[t, d, b, p, n, m, I, r, C v] express the same sounds as in ordinary 
spelling, 

Q>] = sound of English Ih in Ihtnk 

[S] = sound of English Ih in this 

[s] = sound of j in so, or of c in aly 

[z] = sound of z in hate, or of s in jj-, was, easy 

Definitions. A Slop, or Slop ConsonanI, is one in the pronunciation 
of which the air-passage is completely closed, or stopped, for a moment 
— p, t, k These are sometimes called explosives An Open ConsonanI 
13 one in the articulation of which the air-passage is only narrowed, so 
as to allow a continual stream of air to pass — [f, s, b, J], Ac A Voiced 
ConsonanI is one during the articulation of which ihe vocal chords 
vibrate and produce a kind of 'buzz' — [z, v, S, z], Ac , which may be 
contrasted with the Voiceless, or Un-votied, corresponding sounds 
[8, f, p, J], Ac. 

[h], the aspirate, or ‘ rough breathing — zs in hat, &c — is not included 
among the consonants because it is not consonantal in character 
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INTRODUCTORY 

Writers uj^on the history of language are very careful to insist that the 
process of development or evolution of speech takes place in the living, 
spoken language, and not in written documents. It is pointed out that 
language changes in the very act of speaking, that changes in pronuncia- 
tion, accidence, and the rest come about gradually, and by imperceptible 
degrees, within the lifetime of a single generation, and in transmission 
from one generation to another. A history of a language is an account 
of these slight and gradual changes, the cumulative results of which, in 
the course of several generations, may be very remarkable. In a primitive 
age, the written form of a language is, in the mam, a repr oduc tion of the 
spoken form, and follows as nearly as may be, though often lagging 
somewhat behind, the changing forlunes of the latter If a language 
ceases to be spoken as a normal, living means of intercourse between 
man and man, the written form can no longer change, but must remain 
Rxed, since it must consist merely of a reproduction of ancient models , 
there is no longer a living, changing speech to mould its character and 
keep It up to date 

It 13 an unfortunate circumstance for students of the history of a lan- 
guage, but one from which there is no escape, that they are dependent 
upon written documenls for a knowledge of all but the most recent 
developments, since, in the nature of things, they can gam no direct and 
personal access to the spoken language earlier than the speech of the 
oldest living person they may know We are bound, therefore, to make 
the best use we can of the written records of the past, always bearing in 
mind that our question in respect to the writers of these documents is 
ever — How did they speak ? What fact of pronunciation is revealed by, 
or concealed beneath, this or that spelling? 

Our business in this book is mainly concerned with English as it has 
been spoken during the last four or live centuries , we are not attempting 
a history of literary form, and our interest in written documents, whether 
they rise to the dignity of works of literature, or be of a humbler 
chancier, is primarily ih proportion to the light these compositions throw I 
upon the spoken English of the period in which they were wnlten ^t 
the same tune, in the course of our inquiry, we are bound to deal with 
the origin and characler of the English of Literature and its historical 
relation to the spoken English of the various penods. If we turn for 
a moment to consider quite biieSy the linguistic conditions m our own 
country at the present time, there are several outstanding facts which at 
once arrest attention On the one hand, we have a written form of English < 
which IS common to all literary productions, and which is invariable as ' 
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regards apelling and ^rammarp both in books and private documcnta. 

' Wntten English is fixed and uniform On the other hand, we find almost 
endless variety in the spoken language If we call up for a moment, in 
no matter how hazy a manner, two or three different types of English 
which we have heard spoken in as many widely separated areas in this 
country, it is apparent at once that these types differ very much from each 
other in almost every respect Their sounds — that is, the ways in which 
they arc pronounced — are different , so, loo, in many respects, are the 
I grammatical forms, and there are differences often m the names of quite 
Icommon objects If we think of these different types of uttered speech 
in relation to the wntten language we should perhaps find it difficult to 
say which of them appeared to be least effectually expressed by our 
present system of spelling In any case it must be obvious to every one, 
that Literary English at the present time cannot be intended to repre-l 
sent equally the language as spoken locally, let us say in Devonshire, 
Oxfordshire, or Yorkshire Perhaps it was never intended to represent 
any of these types, and if not, it may well be asked, To what spoken type 
does It correspond? Again, it is quite possible for an educated person 
to speak with a very marked provincial accent, and jet to write perfectly 
good English In such a case Ihe man may be said to speak one dialect 
and to write another, and the character of his spoken dialect need not 
influence his manner of writing to the smallest degree Certainly no 
indication of his peculiarities of pronunciation will be traceable in hii 
spelling. It 18 necessary to consider rather more closely ihe varieues 
which exist in present-day Spoken English 

As a rule when we speak of the English Dialects we mean varieties oi 
English which are associated with particular geographical areas or counties. 
Many of these types of English at the present time are distinguished, 
according to the popular view, chieffy by possessing a more or less strange 
pronunciation, and certain elements in their vocabulary which are not 
currenf coin in every pan of ihe countiy, and especially not among the 
more educated portion of the community. Speech vaneiies of this kind, 

I confined to particular areas, it is proposed to call Regional Dieleota. 

By the side of these, there are numerous other types of English which 
are not characteristic of any special geographical area, but rather of social 
divisions or sections of the population Of these the chief is the type 
which most well-bred people think of when they speak of ‘ English ’. At 
the nsk of offending certain susceptibilities this type of English must be 
further described and particularize As regards its name, it may be 
called Good English, Well-bred English, Upper-class English, and it is 
sometimes, too vaguely, referred to as Standard English For reasons 
which will soon appear, it is proposed here to call it Received Btanderd 
English This form of speech differs from ihe various Regional Dialectal 
in many ways, but most remarkably m this, that it is not confined to any 
locality, nor associated m any one s mind with any special geographical 
area , it is in origin, as we shall see, the product of snri al rnndinn ns and is 
essentially a Class Rialeot. Received Standard is spoken, within certain 
social boundaries, with an extraordinary degree of uniformity, all over the 
country It is not any more the English of London, as is someUmes 
mistakenly maintained, than it is that of York, or Exeter, or Ctrencester, 
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or Oxford, or Chester, or Leicester. In each and all of these places, and 
In many others throughout the length and breadth of England, Received 
Standard is spohen among the same kind of people, and it is spoken 
everywhere, allowing for individual idiosyncrasies, to all intents and pur- 
poses, in precisely the same way It has been suggested that perhaps 
the main factor in this singular degree of uniformity is the custom of 
sending youths from certain social strata to the great public schools If 
we were to say that Received English at the present day is Public School 
Ungllah, we should not be far wrong 

It has been said that Received Standard is one from among many forms 
of Eriglish which must be grouped under Class Dialects, By the side of 
this type there exist innumerahle varieties, all more or less resembling 
Received Standard, but differing from it in all sorts of subtle ways, which 
the speaker of the latter might find it hard to analyse and specify, unless 
he happened to be a practised phonetician, hut which he perceives easily 
enough. These varieties are certainly not Regional Dialects, and, just os 
certainly, they are not Received Standard Until recently it has been 
usual to regard them as so far identical with this, that the differences 
might be Ignored, and what we hyre call Received Standard, and a large 
part of these variants that we are now considering, were all grouped 
together under the general title of Standard English, or Educated English 
This old classification of English Speech, as it now exists, into Provincial 
(Regional) Dialects, and Standard or Educated English, was very inadequate, 
■•itice It Ignored the existence of Class Dialects, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that it ignored the existence of more than one Class 
Dialect, and included under a single title many varieties which differ as 
much from what we now call Received Standard as this does from the 
Regional Dialects The fact is that these types of English, which are not 
Provincial or Regional Dialects, and which are also not Received Siandard, 
are in reality offshoots or variants from the latter, which have sprung up 
through the factors of social isolation among classes of the community 
who formerly spoke, in most cases, some form of Regional Dialect' It is 
proposed to call these variants ModUlsd Standard, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from the genuine article. This additional term is a great 
gain to clear thinking, and it enables us to state briefly the fact that there 
are a large number of Social or Class Dialects, sprung from what is now 
Received Standard, and variously modified through the influence of 
Regional speech on the one hand, or, on the other, by tendencies which 
have ansen within certain social groups 

These forms of Modified Standard may, in some cases, differ but 
slightly from Received Standard, so that at the worst they are felt merely 
as eccentricities by speakers of the latter, in others they differ very 
considerably, and in several ways, from this type, and are regarded as 
vulgarisms It is a grave error to assume that what are known as 
'educated' people, meaning thereby highly trained, instructed, and 
learned persons, invariably speak Received Standard Naiurally, such 
speakers do not make ‘mistakes' in grammar, they may have a high and 
keen perception of the nght Uses of words, but with all this they may, 
and often do, use a type of pronuncianon which is quite alien to Received 
Standard, either m laolated words or in whole groups. These deviations 
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from the habits of Received Standard may be shown just as readily in 
over-careful pronunciation, which aims at great ' correctness ' or elegance 
—us when t is pronounced in o/lm^ or when initial h is scrupulously 
uttered (wherever written) before all personal pronouns, even when these 
are quite unemphasized in the sentence — as in a loo car eless and slipshod 
pro nunci ation — as when buttered toast is pronounced butierd /ere, w 
o^rr/Tstalled objtc, and so on. 

I Again, the deviation from Received Standard may be in the direction 
Ineither of over-carefulness nor of over-slovcnliness There may be simply 
a difference of sound, as when clerk is made to rhyme with shirks or laugh 
with gafft OTValet is pronom)ced williout a -/, as if it were a French word 
Or the difference may not have to do with pronunciation at all, but may 
consist in the inappropriate use of a word — say of bai^ or gentleman, 
or some other simple ' derangement of epitaphs 

Different social grades have different standards of what is becoming in 
speech, as they have in dress and manners, or other questions of taste 
and Ashton Thus, for example, while some habitually use 'em, ain't, 
broke (past participle), shillm, others would regard such usage with 
disapproval 

All these things and countless others of like nature arc m no wise 
determined by ‘education’ in the sense of a knowledge of books, but by 
quite other factors The manner of a man's speech from the point of 
view we are considenng is not a matter of intellectual training, but of 
social opportunity and experience It is of great importance for our 
purpose in this book that the distinction between Regional and Class 
Dialects should be clearly grasped, and also that the existence of Modified 
Standard, by the side of Received Standard, should be fully recognized. 
The very nature and origin of the English of Literature and of Received 
Standard Spoken English cannot be understood unless these facts be 
cleaily before US Both the latter and Literary English derive their origin 
from several Regional types, and have from time to time been influenced 
by others in minor respects But, during the last two centuries at least, 
the modifications which have come about m the spoken language are the 
result of the influence not primarily of Regional but of Class Dialects. 

Upon these influences, and iheir effects, it will be our business in this 
book to attempt to throw some light. 

But the question will be asked, Where docs Received Standard English 
come from ? This question must be answered, at least in outline, at once. 

It IS evident that any form of language, whatever may be its subsequent 
history, roust, in the beginning, have had a local habitation, an area over 
which it was habitually spoken, a community of actual speakers among 
whom It grew up and developed In other words, if Received Standard 
16 now a Class Dialect, and the slarting-pomt of other Class Dialects, d 
must once have been a Regional Dialect 

If we examine the rccoids of our language in the past, it appears that 
from the thyleenth ceniury onwards a large number of writings exist 
which were produced in London, and apparently in the dialect of the 
capital These documents are of various kinds, and include proclama- 
tions, charters, wills, parliamentary records, poems, and treatises. Among 
the latter we may reckon the works of Chaucer. The language of these 
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London writings agrees more closely with the form of English which 
was later recognized as the exclusive form for literary purposes than 
does the language of any other mediaeval English documents So far, 
then, it appears that Chaucer used the dialect spoken in London for his 
prose and poetry i this is proved by the agreement of his language with 
that of other documents of a literary or an official character, written m 
London before, during, and after his time When, after the iniroduction 
of printing, a definite form of English becomes the only one used in 
literary composition, that form is on the whole, and in essential respects, 
the normal descendant of Chaucer's dialect, and of Caxion's. The latter 
writer specifically states that he uses Ifie lype of English spoken in London, 
and in the following century, Futtenham. to whom we shall again refer 
later, recommends, as the proper English for the writer, that which is 
spoken in London London speech ihen, or one type of it, as it existed in 
the fourleenih century, is the ancestor of Literary English, and it is also 
the ancestor of our present-day Received Standard Written Standard 
may be said to have existed from the end of the founeenlh century, 
although It was not used to the complete exclusion of other forms for 
another hundred years or so. It is more difficult to date the beginning 
of the existence of a spoken standard It is certain that educated people, 
continued to use local dialects long after they had given up attempM 
ing to put tliese local forms down on paper This is true of the upper 
classes no less than of the humbler As we shall see, there are plenty of 
proofs of this in literature The question is. How soon did men begin to 
feel that such and such forms were ‘right’ in ihe spoken language, and 
that others should be avoided? for it is the exislence of this lecling that 
constitutes the emergence of a favoured or standard dialect, The exis- 
tence of such a standard of Spoken English is cerlainly established by 
remarks of grammarians and others in the sixieenth century, and it is 
highly probable that the first recognition of the superiority of one type 
over the others must be placed at least as early as the fifteenth century, 
and perhaps earlier still 

A further question, closely related to the above, but not quite identical 
with It, is, When did the ancestor of our present Received Standard become 
a Class Dialect ? Another way of putting this question is to inquire how 
early do appreciable and recognized divergences appear between the i 
speech of the upper and lower classes in London There are general 
reasons for believing that social dialects would arise quite early in a large 
community; it may be possible, though not easy, to establish from doca- 
mentary evidence a probability that they actually did exist in the fifteenth 
century , it is quite certain that in the sixteenth century a difference was 
recognized between upper-class English and the language of the humbler 
order of the people, and we have the perfectly definite statement of 
Futtenham that this was the case 

A simpler problem, but one which must be touched upon here, is the 
diffusion of the common literary lype of Ihe written language on the one 
hand, and of the Spoken Standard English upon the other 

As we shall see, before the middle ol the fifteenth century, long before 
printing was introduced, we find that the local dialects are less and less 
used m writing, whether in private more or less official documents. 
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Biicb ** wills and letters, or in what we must regard as Lterary works 
I in the special sense This is due partly to the study of London official 
documents by scribes and lawyers and other officials, partly, in the case 
of literature proper, to the immense vogue of Chaucer 

With the advent of Canton and his successors the spread of a know- 
ledge of the English in which he wrote became easy and natural. 

The diffusion of the Spoken Standard was a much slower process It 
IS not complete at the present time, as we see from the fact that more or 
less pure Regional Dialects still linger on The first classes, outside the 
metropolis, to acquire the Spoken Standard would be those representa- 
tives of the nobility and gentry who visited the Court for longer or 
shorter periods, and the higher officials . the great lawyers, statesmen, ajid 
cccIcBiasLicB whose business brought them into contact with the King and 
his courtiers. Another influence was that of the UniversiQes, who sent out 
the clergy into country parishes, and masters into the schools The influ- 
ence of printed books was no doubt considerable, even m modifying actual 
speech, for although these could not aflcct pronunciation to any great 
extent, they made an ever-incrtasing public acquamied with the gram- 
maUcal forms and general structure of a dialect which had these features 
m common with what was becoming more and more the standard 
medium of intercourse in polite society 

Not less important than the above, in spreading the current com of the 
form of Enghsh which has gradually taken the place of the old Regional 
Dialects nearly everywhere, are the activities of trade and commerce 
The necessity for intercourse between the great provincial centres of 
industry and the metropolis, and the extraordinary development of means 
of locomotion during the nineteenth cenlui>, which facilitated travel, 
have earned the speech of London into all parts of the country and made 
It the current form 

On the other hand, while the geographical diffusion of some form of 
Standard Enghsh has thus grown apace, its spread among all classes of 
the population has been secured by the breaking down of social boundaries 
and intermingling of classes, as well as by the development of education. 
In all the schools, in no matter what geographical area, or among what 
social grade, an attempt is made to eliminate the most marked pro- 
vincialisms and vulgarisms. Thus gradually the Regional Dialects are 
being extirpated, the coarser features of the vulgarer forms of Class 
Dialect are being softened, and the speech of the rising generation is 
being brought up to a certain pitch of relinement — or so it is believed. 
At any rate a process of modification is always going on 

Thus a form of speech which began as a Regional Dialect has become 
at once the sole recognized form used in writing, and has gradually 
extended its sway m colloquial use not merely all over the country, but 
among all classes 

But this latter process could not happen without a loss of uniformity, 
and thus a fresh differentiation has taken place, re Bulling in the large 
number of forms of hlodifled Standard which now exist 

Among the forms we may distinguish two mam kinds — one kind which 
IS definiiely modified by some existing Regional Dialect, and another 
which seems to be more purely a Class Dialect with no characteristic 
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Regional influence that can be discovered Of the lormer kind there are 
innumerable variebes, and they may be heard in the larger towns such 
as York, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, Ac. The other kmd 
of Modifled Standard seems to exist chiefly among the more or less 
educated Middle Class of the South, especially within Ally miles or so 
of London, and, of course, in London itself. The distinctive character 
of the Modified Standard of the big towns remote from London consists 
chiefly in certain approximations in the pronunciation of vowel, and, to 
a lesser degree, of the consonantal sounds to those of the nearest Regional 
Dialect This kmd of English is often desenbed as ‘ a provincial accent 
We ought probably to reckon the typical Cockney English of London, as 
spoken by educated Middle Class people, m the same class as the above, 
only here we should not speak of a 'provincial accent ’, but of a ‘ Cockney 
accent’. The peculiarities of this kind of London English, which dis- 
tinguish It from Received Standard, are doubtless as much Regional in 
origin as are those of Liverpool or Manchester 

Much below these types in the social scale we have, both in London 
and in the big towns of the Midlands, other forms of Modified Standard, 
also influenced by the Regional Dialect, only more strongly so than the 
educated speech just referred to, various other Class Dialects which we 
should not hesitate to describe as vulgar The London Cockney of the 
streets is an example of this genre 

The special type of Modified Standard spoken in such a ceptre as 
Liverpool or Manchester may become so well established that each of 
these and similar cities may form a starting-point whence linguistic influence 
spreads over an area coextensive with their social and economic influence 

Thus the process of differentiation is almost mfimte, and the tendency 
of language is not, as it has sometimes been wrongly said, in the 
' direction of uniformily, but of variety The former view, which arose 
from a realization that the old Regional Dialects of England were dis- 
appearing, lost sight of the fact that their place was being taken by a 
totally different form of English, not developed normally from the seVeial 
Regional Dialects, but one of different ongm, acquired through external 
channels The old dialects were not growing like each other, but were 
vanishing. In their places various forms of Modified Standard have 
arisen 

We may now briefly consider ihe dialectal character of the London 
English from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries Already in 
Henry Ill’s Proclamation of 1258 we find that the dialect has both 
Southern and East Midland features, while Davie, about half a century 
later, and the fourteenth-century London Charters show the same 
mingling of type, and also have some specifically South-Eastern or 
Kentish forms The East Midland characteristics become more marked, 
and the purely Southern less so Chaucer’s poetry shows a slight 
increase of the East Midland element, and a corresponding diminution 
of the Southern, and in his prose the Southern element is weaker still 
Fifteenth-century oQicial London documents and the language of Caxton 
have very largely lost the purely Southern features, and henceforth the 
English of Literature and Standard Spoken English display less and less 
the characteristics of the old Southern Dialect, and an ever-growing 
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pitiportion of typical £aat Midland peculiarities Thus London Lnglish 
has ever been a combination of elements characteristic of at least three 
Regional Dialect types. ^and while all three are still clearly traceable 
to-day, present-day Lnghsh is very largely descended from the old East 
Midland type Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, how- 
ever, purely Southern features, since discarded, crop up, here and there, 
in the published works and in the private correspondence of the best 
writers. 

The history of London English since Davie, and later of Received 
Standard, has been a gradual shifting of the relative preponderance in the 
various Regional elements of which it is composed The infltiencc of 
the Class Dialects probably began in the sixteenth century. 

The mixed character of the dialect of London in the Middle Ages is 
not to be wondered at, havuig regard to the geographical position of the 
city Further, the growing importance of London as a market brought 
traders into it from all parts of the country, and the strong East Midland 
inlluence probably came from the great business centre of Norwich 

A great deal has been said about different types of dialect, and it is 
well to be quite clear as to the nature of the distinctions which separate 
these It will be convenient to deal with these under the three main 
heads of Pronunciation, Accidence, or Grammatical forms, and Vocabulary 
Perhaps the most important characteristic of dialect is its pronun ciatio n, 
At the present time, it is certainly this feature which chiefly distinguishes 
Received Standard from the different kinds of Modified Standard, 
especially when the latter, as so often happens, is spoken by persons who 
fare more or less highly educated Such people will hardly differ in their 
grammar from Received Standard, and as regards Vocabulary, except 
m a limited numbei of familiar colloquialisms and slang which certainly 
do vary from class to class, it may be said that, on the whole, persons of 

I the same kind or degree of instruction possess approximately the same range 
of words This is largely determined by general culture and habits of 
readihg It is of course obvious that every occupation or profession 
has technical words of its own, which, while habitual to its members, are 
unfamiliar or perhaps unknown to those outside These technical ' trade 
terms ' are not under consideration for the moment 

To return to Pronunciation In the older dialects, where conditions 
are less complex, the quesbon resolves itself very largely into the special 
treatment, within a certain speech area, of an onginal sound We must 
illustrate this point bnelly In Old English there was a diphthong 
(i e a combination of two vowel sounds) co which, according to its 
origin, was long in some words and short in others The dialects of the 
South-West, and West Midlands, by the middle of the thirteenth century 
at any rate, had altered this sound into one closely resembling the present 
French vowel in du This vowel is written w, after the French method, 
in Middle English On the other hand, the dialects of the East, especially 
the East Midlands ^East Anglia), changed this old diphthong into a sound 
which was wriiten t, which, when it represented the old long eo, was 
pronounced bke Mod French / in and, when it corresponded to the 
old short n, was pronounced like f'as in bhc 

Examples of these two types are — O E nrpe = Uh '), M E on the 
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one hand ur/e, and on the other ' earth O E rrsr/, M.E churC^e) 
and cAerl{i) ‘churl'; OE deorc 'dark', M.E duri and deri, OE iHBian 
(inf) ‘choose’, ME chUseti and cAesm; OE Jiid ‘people’, ME Hide 
and lide. It n> probable that the Mod. En^ spelling cAierl and the now 
obsolete spelling cAuse are survivals of the old it-lype 

One other example of an old vowel, developed on different lines in 
different dialects, is the O E sound d (pronounced like the vowel in hard), 
which in the M £ dialects of the South and Midlands is written o, oo, ea, 
representing no doubt aome kind of long ‘o ’-sound, but in the Northern 
and Scotch M.E dialects is still written a (or at) and rhymes with an 
‘f’-souird We find these differences preserved to-day when we compare 
stone, /oe, hot, O E stan, fit, hat, with the Scotch stane, fae, Aet In the 
latter word the vowel has been shortened, just as it has been in hot, earlier 
written hoate. Sec. These are examples of old differences which distinguish 
different Regional Dialects 

Now in dealing with a mixed dialect like that of London in the 
thirteenth century, the written and spoken forms of which later became 
respectively the common liteiary language and Received Standard, the 
problem arises of disentangling the various Regional types of which 
these forms of English are composed The variegated character of the 
old London dialect is well exhibited in the developments therein found 
of the Old English sound which was wntten y, but pronounced like 
French u in bu, tune, &c There are three possibilities 

In the larger part of the country, the South-West, the Central and 
West Midlands as far north as Lancashire and Derbyshire, the old sound 
remained apparently unaltered in the M E period, and was written with 
the trench symbol for this sound — u. In the South-East, Kent. Essex, 
and a large part of East Anglia, the old sound appears in M E as I, 
indeed it had taken this form already m the ninth century m Kent, 
but in the North, and in the East Midlands, including parts of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, O £ appears as f in Middle English Now the 
London Dialect of the fourteenth century has all three developments of 
this sound, indeed the same word may occur in more than one type, 
showing that all three types were current in the London area Examples 
are . — O E syniu ‘ sm ’, M E sinne, stlrme, senne , O E Syrian ' to bury ’, 
M E birieiyt), btirie{n), ierie(n) , O E 6tye^' ‘ bridge ’, M E brtgge, brilgge, 
i^eggt , O £ cyssan ‘ to kiss ', M E Aissefji), iiisse(n), Aesse(n) 

In Present-day English we preserve all three types, although we do not 
admit more than one form of any given word — thus Aiss, sin, AM, 
bridge, ridge, tut (vb ), ic , belong to the E Midland type , bundle, rush 
(the plant), thrush, clutch, cudgel, and some others, are denved from the 
type having the French u-sound in Old and Middle English, though this 
has changed since the latter period into quite a different sound; while fledge, 
knell, merry represent the Kentish, South-Eastern, and East Anglian type 
It should be noted that our bury is spell according to M £ i^-iype, and 
pronounced according to the Souih-E^tem type, while bu^ is also spelt 
according to the former type, but our pronunciation of it is derived from 
the E Midland bisy, very commonly found in M £ and Early Modem. 
All the above words have the vowel _>< in Old English 

It IB quite possible, though at present difficult to establish, that the 
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distribution of types in the above words depended originally upon Class 
Dialects In any case the usage fluctuates, even in good writers, during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth ^.centuries, and does not altogether agree with our 
present habits One of the things which complicates our problems is that 
It IS possible for a peculiarity which is Regional in origin to pass into 
London speech and Early Standard English through the channel of 
a particular class, so that so far as this particular form of English is con- 
cerned the feature begins as a characteristic of Class Dialect From this 
Btarling-poiDt it may gain wider and finally, perhaps, almost universal 
currency. An apparent example of this is the pronunciation of i as i, 
e g /ill for /til, senci for stuee, celcsen for ct/izen, and so on. This pecu- 
liarity, to judge by the occasional spellings, gains ground gradually in 
London English from the late fifteenth century onwai ds These e-spellmgs 
appear to be more numerous among the middle-class writers, in private 
letters, £c, than among the more distmguished members of society, 
though the latter are by no means free from them In the eighteenth 
centurj- iell, Ac., is distinctly mentioned as a London vulgarism. So far 
as our evidence goes, these e-spellings, m words that originally had i, 
appear earliest, and are most frequent, in documents written in the 
extreme East — Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk If this is correct, then we 
have here a Regional character which was given currency through the 
lower and middle classes of the metropolis, and later, to judge from the 
spellings in the Verneys’and Lady Wentworth’s Letters (cf. p azp), must 
have been fairly widespread in the speech of the upper classes of that 
period Th is pec uliarity has apparently disappeared entirely from decent 
English, though a pTbnunciation something like pm for pin, &c , is common 
among vulgar speakers 

A raiher more difficult problem is presented when m Received Standard 
two different Ij’pes are found side by side, one of which is of compara- 
lively late appearance, when this later type, being at one time exhibited 
by a large number of words, has at the present time become restneted to 
a much smaller group — when in fact the distribution of the types among 
words of one and (he same original class has gradually been altered 
A case m point is seen in the history of a large group of words which in 
Middle English contained the combination -/r-, (he original pronunciation 
of which was approximately that of the Mod German er ‘he’. As 
regards the spelling of these words, present-day English writes sometimes 
-ir-, as in certain, servant, &c , sometimes -ear-, as in learn, heard, Ac , 
sometimes -ar-, as in star, far, dark, 4c We have two distinct vowel 
sounds in the above words, one that of the vowel in bird, the other that 
of the first vowel in father All the words spelt -ar- are pronounced with 
this latter sound, and also some spelt -er-, as clerk, Derby, 4c , and a 
certain number spelt -ear-, as heart, hearth The rest, whether spelt -ear- 
or -er-, are pronounced with the sound heard in bird Now all these 
words and many others were onginally written with -er- in M E Why 
this diversity in pronunciation at the present time, a diversity which has 
actually to some extent been crystalhzed in the spelling ? How has it 
come about that many of these words are now pronounced with the vowel 
as in bird, which in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries 
were pronounced, by good speakers, according to the ' -ar- ' type ? That 
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this was BO IS proved not only by the statements of writers on pronuncia- 
tion, but by the spelling in private and published documents Thus, to 
mention a few sixteenth-century instances, Bishop Latimer writes sniarving 
‘ swerving ’, /arventfye, clargu, hard ‘ heard Ascham has hard ‘ heard ' ; 
Queen Elizabeth writes harde and parson 'person'; Thomas Wilson 
wiites darth ' dearth (For a fuller treatment of this point, and evidence 
al -ar- pronunciations in the following centuries, see pp 312-za, below.) 

At the present time the distribution of the -er- (vowel as in bird) and 
-ar- (vowel as in fathtr') types is perfectly fixed in Received Standard, and 
none of the above pronunciations would be considered polite, though the 
list of -ar- pronunciations m the seventeenth and eighteenth centunes 
which differ from our own is even longer than that for the sixteenth 
(see pp. 165; ai7-ai) Between the last quarter of the eighteenth and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, it is evident that a very great shifting 
look place in Received Standard, in the distribution of the two types of 
pronunciation in words of this class W'hat is the reason for this ? 

I think it IS difficult, if not impossible, to suggest any other cause than 
the influence of Class dialect The history of this question is very curious, 
and the details must be left for a later chapter, but tt may be stated here 
in outline, and without proofs The change of -cr- to -ar- seems to have 
started in the dialects of the S East (a few spellings occur m the thirteenth 
century),and to have spread to East Anglia, from 1460 onwards these forms 
are pretty numerous in the Regional dialect of Essex and Suffolk. The 
London Official dialect and the Literary dialect had but few -ar- forms 
before the fifteenth century, and they are rare before the end of this or the 
beginning of the following century. Their number increases with the 
advance of the century, and they are most numerous in the private 
documents of Middle Class writers down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century The facts seem to point to the -ar- forms being importations 
from below into Upper Class English They become increasmgly 
fashionable until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, when they 
recede before the other tjpe, leaving comparatively few survivors, and 
those chiefly, though not entirely, such words as dark^ Ac , where the -ar- 
spelling was by this time traditional and fixed. 1 believe that the explana- 
tion must be sought in the influeni.e of cultivated Middle Class speakers, 
who were not content to abide by the now traditional pronunciation 
' sarvice ’, ‘ vartue ', ‘ sarmon ', but preferred to adopt what they conceived 
to be the more ‘correct’ and 'refined' pronunciation suggested by the 
spelling, which by that lime had long been fixed. If this view is the 
right one, and the facts seem to establish it, ihen we have here a linguistic 
feature which found its way from a Regional dialect into Middle Class 
London speech, passed thence into Received Standard, only to be 
ousted later by a fresh wave of Middle Class influence, this lime in the 
direction of a deliberate attempt at elegance In its inception, this 
innovation was probably considered as vulgar and finnicky, as we still 
consider ' fore-head ' instead of ‘ fornd ', or ' offen ' instead of ‘ oflen 
which last, by the way. Queen Elizabeth herself wrote, and doubtless 
pronounced 

While SO many words formerly pronounced according lo the -ar- 
type are now pronounced according* to the -rr- type, the former 13 still 
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•dhered to in cUrk, htarl, and in the proper names Berkshtri. 

Bertie, Derby, tc , and this in spite of the spelling To pronounce these 
as with the vowel heard in bird is a vulgansm from the point of view 
of Received Standard, and m heart this pronunciation is probably nevei 

We may now pass to illustrate variations in Accidence associated with 
different dialect types Good examples, of old standing, are the forms 
of the 3rd pers Pres Indic. sing, and the pi. of the same tense in verbs 
In M R all the Southern and most of the Midland dialects used a 3rd 
pera. sing in -eth, eumdh, kc , until we gel prelty far north, to Lincoln- 
shire, where forms in -es, -ir, cumes, tumis, &c , were almost equally 
common The Northern dialects alwajs use rumis, cums, tc At the 
present day ihe -eth forms are unknown in colloquial Rnglish anywhere, 
but are often used in poetry, chiefly because they provide an additional 
5} liable for purposes of melrc, and they are familiar to all through the 
Bible and the Prayer Book 7 hese forms are, then, survivors of the old 
Southern and Midland usage The -r forms, now universal, are onginally 
Northern, but from the point of Modern English they may be regarded 
as Midland, since it is pretty clear that they have come into the language 
of everj'day life from East Anglian sources (On this point, however, 
see pp 334-7. below ) Now these -s forms are practically unknown in 
London English, official, literary, and colloquial, during the whole of 
the fifteenth and the early part ol the sixteenth century In East 
Anglia, however, they appear, even in prose, during the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, and are found occasionally much earlier. They are 
very rare tn Literary English prose or m private letters until quite 
late in the sixteenth century, though they are commoner in some writers, 
e. g Latimer, Ascham, Wilson, than in others, and it may be npted that 
these three were all Cambridge men, and belonged respectively to 
Leicestershire, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire The -r forms are very 
common in Queen Elizabeth’s letters written during the last twenty 
years of her life, but much rarer in the earlier ones, written when 
she was a girl In poetry, in the first half of the sixteenth century, 3rd 
persons in -r are commoner than in the prose of the same period, 
showing that their use here at a lime when they were not in common 
and familiar use is due to metrical reasons It seems that by the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, however, these forms had become 
usual m familiar speech and private letters, though the -eth forms con- 
tinued to be used not only in poetry, but in ihe more elevated prose 
style This is well seen in the Authorized Version, and m such writers 
as Raleigh and Browne The auxiliaries hath and doth continued in 
literary, and perhaps also in occasional colloquial, use throughout the 
eighteenth century 

The old M E Pres Indic plurals are as follows in the South -eth, 
we cumep, or eumetji, &c. , in the Midlands -en, we cumen, &c ; in the 
North -ei, or -If, le/e cumit, Sc The earliest London documents have 
the Southern forms exclusively, but as early as izfiS the Midland forms 
predominate (Hen Ill's ProcUmatioii), and Davie in 1327 has only one 
example of an -eth ending 

The later fourteenth-century documents, including the works of 
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Chaucer, have very many forma in -tn or -e, and very few in -tth 
Caxton’s typical form is -m. Henceforth we may say that -en or the 
-e with the loss of -n is the characteristic form of Literary Enfthah, and 
this is the ancestor of our present form without ending. The -n is 
found only sporadically during the sixteenth century By the side of 
these Midland foims, the Southern -e/A occurs in private letters, and 
even in published literary works here and there throughout the sixteenth 
century, being found, for instance, occasionally in Eupliues. (For details 
on the Pres Indic Sing and PI , see pp 334-41, below ) 

In the history of these verbal forms we see the gradual displacement 
and finally the complete elimination, in Literary and Standard Spoken 
English, of one dialectal type by another 

'Jurning now to Vocabulary as a feature of dialectal type, we find that 
in the older works on Modern Regional Dialect this is almost the only 
aspect dealt with, indeed most of these works are, in the mam, mere 
glossaries of the various dialects It is a fact that the present-day 
provincial dialects between them possess a very large number of words 
which either («) are not used at all in Received Slandard, or ( 3 ) which 
express different ideas in the dialects from those which they express m 
Received Standard On the other hand, nearly all dialect glossanes 
contain numbers of words, assigned to the dialect, which are perfectly 
current in the best spoken and Literary English, and used everywhere in 
precisely the same sense For an element of vocabulary to rank as 
a charactenstic dialect feature, this eleinenl, or word, must be either 
unknown altogether m Literary and Received Standard English, or else 
must be used in different sense, with a different idiomatic value from 
those given to it in Spoken or Literary Standard Such Scotch words 
as neavi 'fist', sleek 'to close’, ashet • d\sh jaw hx ‘sink’, amongst 
thousands of others, fulfil the first of the above conditions — all of them 
would be entirely outlandish and incomprehensible to English people of the 
South — while Irish-English a/ler in he 's a/ler doing it = ‘he 'b just done 
It’, Scotch and North of Ireland to think long meaning ‘to feel lonely*, 
Irish-English to knock in the horse knocked him at the stone gap = ' threw 
him at the stone wall ', and bold in the sense of ‘ naughty said of 
a child, fulfil the second condition. 

As regards the eailier periods of English, a minute analysis of the 
charactenstic regional distribution of vocabulary has yet to be made for 
Middle English It IS, however, a well-ascertained fact thgt in certain 
districts of the Midlands and North very large numbers of Scandinavian 
words were in use which were unknown in ihe South, and the occurrence 
or these in a text would be a safe test, apart from other considerations, 
by which to rule out a southern ongm 

In Middle English it would seem that words often had a comparatively 
Imiited diffusion, if we may judge of this from the raruy of their occur- 
rence In such texts as the West Midland Alliterative Poems (Pearl, 
Eaiience, Clearness, &c ) and Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight, there 
are dozens of words which seem to be peculiar to these texts, and to have 
died out of all dialects at the present lime The history of a very large 
part of the vocabulary of the present-day English dialects is sbll very 
obscure, and it is doubtful whether much of it is of any antiquity. So 
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far very little Bltempt has been made to sift the chaff from the grain in 
that vast receptacle rhe English Dialect Dictionary, and to decide which 
elements are really genuine ‘Corruptions’ of words which the yokel has 
heard from educated speakers, or read, misheard, or misread, and 
Ignorantly altered, and adopted, often with a slightly twisted significance 
Probably many hundreds of ‘dialect’ words are of this origin, and have 
no historical value whateier, except inasmuch as they illustrate a general 
pnnciple m the modidcaiion of speech Such words are not, as a rule, 
characteristic of any Regional Dialect, although they may be ascribed 
to one of these, simply because some collector of dialect forms has 
happened to hear them in a particular area They belong rather to 
the category of ‘mistakes’ which any ignorant speaker may make, 
and which such persons do make, again and again, in every part of 
the country. 

The question which chiefly concerns us here with regard to vocabulary 
IB how far Standard English, written and spoken, has been influenced by 
provincial vocabulary during the last four or live hundred years This 
is a very difficult question to answer with any degree of certainty, but the 
probability is that such influence has been very slight After all, the 
essentials of our vocabulary are pretty much the same as they are m 
Chaucer or Caxton Certain terms and idioms have become obsolete 
certain affectations and preciosities which occur in Caxton have perished — f 
if indeed they ever lived in English, outside his works , many new words 
of learned origin, or learned concoctions, such as terms from Greek 
elements to designate new scientific discovenes, many words from foreign 
longues, have become current in our speech since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century , but has there been any great influx of plain English 
words from English provincial dialects ? Such words would necessarily 
be terms connected with the simplest and most ordinary experiences of 
everyday life, and life on rather a humble plane But words of this kind 
have not been renewed since the fifteenth century to any great extent, 
and It IS certain that it is not from the uncouth Regional dialects, already 
falling into disrepute among both the learned and the polite, that the 
rising Standard English would denve the means for a completer and subtler 
expressiveness 

When at the present time we find that some word or expression, 
claimed as a charrctenstic of some Regional dialect, is in OTdinary use 
either in good colloquial or Literary English, ve shall probably do well 
to believe, unless the contrary is proved, that the so-called ‘ dialectal ’ 
term has been bnnowed from one or other of the latter sources, rather 
than that the reverse process has happened 

If we consider contemporary English, whether written or spoken, it 
does not appear that the Regional dialects are exerting any appreciable 
influence upon our vocabulary It is certain that no one picks dialect 
words and expressions cut of a dictionary to introduce them into his 
speech or his writings. There is the novel which contains large portions 
of dialogue m dialect — sometimeB genuine, perhaps oftener fietiLous— 
but the sporadic appearance of such works is not suflicient to give s wide 
\ currency to new elements of vocabulary It is doubtful whether even 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, m spite of the considerable vogue of the Wessex 
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Novels, has imposed a new word from the West Country upon Literature, 
outside the circle of hia imitators. It may be that here and there a 
writer deliberately uses a dialect word which he has learnt either from 
Mr. Hardy or Louis Stevenson, for the sake of novelty or picturesqueness, 
but the occasional occurrence of such a word in a novel or a poem, 
a ^yord which perhaps nine readei^ out of ten do not understand, is 
hardly sufficient to establish the claim — jf indeed such a claim be made — 
that our present-day Literary English is being influenced as regards 
vocabulary by Regional dialect 

The great factor which nowadays destroys the value of Vocabulary as 
a specinc characteristic of a given Regional dialect, is the migratory 
habits of the population. Almost every village, even in distncts remote 
from London or other great centres of population, contains several 
inhabitants who have come into it from some more or less distant 
county, either because they have married natives of the village, because 
they are in the service of local farmers or gentry, or the railway company, 
or because they were employed in the construction of the local railway 
line, and stayed on after this was completed. These persons bring with 
them alien habus of speech, and their families form so many nuclei 
whence these spread to a wider circle This is certainly true of pro- 
nunciation and accidence, but probably to a lesser extent than of 
vocabulary, for this is far more readily acquired than new vowel sounds 
or a fresh grammatical sy'Stem 

The influence of one Regional dialect upon another, brought about 
by the migration of individuals from one area to another, would be a 
curious chapter m the study of local dialect, which some day perhaps 
may be written So far nothing has been attempted upon this aspect of 
the subject, and it seems to be assumed, for the most part, that a Regional 
dialect is a pure dialect, except in so far as it is influenced by some form 
of Standard English The fact that this is far from being the case will 
become more and more apparent after the War When the soldiers 
retuin to their villages they will undoubtedly bring a greatly enlarged 
vocabulary, consisting partly of new technical terms, partly of the current 
slang of the Army, partly also of words picked up from their mates in 
the Regiment, who represent often a great variety of linguistic types. 
These returned heroes will naturally and properly enjoy a considerable 
prestige among their fellow villagers, and it would seem inevitable that 
much of their new jargon will become part and parcel of the speech of 
the rising generation It is thus not improbable that the War will have 
destroyed, in many areas, the last frail claims of Vocabulary to be con- 
sidered a specific characteristic of the dialect. 

But if the vocabulary of Regional dialects has not greatly influenced 
the English of Litcraiure, neither has it fait fortune in Received Standard 
Spoken English 

Among speakers of this form of English, country dwellers alone have 
any direct contact with local dialect in the strict sense It is impossible 
10 lead the life of the country, and 10 share iis sports and interests, without 
coming into more or less close relations with persons whose normal 
speech I6 the Regional dialect of the place In Ais way, most speakers 
of Received Standard who live in the country gam, involuntarily, a very 

c 
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fair knowledge of the local dialect in all its aspects They can mutate 
the pronunciation, they know the characteristic grammatical ‘mistakes’, 
and they know a considerable 'number of the typical words and idioms. 
Yet, m the South and South Midlands at any rate, most persons whose 
natural speech is Received Standard would not dream of attempting to 
nse the local dialect, pronunciation, and accidence in speaking with their 
humbler friends If they did so it would be felt as an insult by the latter 
The superior classes keep their excursions into dialect for occasions 
■when they wish to reproduce an amusing thing that some villager has 
Said, for the entci tainment of their equals On the other hand, while 
retaining his own mode of pronunciation and his own grammar, a Speaker 
of Received Standard may employ, without offence, in his intercourse 
with all classes, a consider.able number of words and expressions, relating 
to the everyday life of the country, drawn from the local dialect Such 
words will lor the most part be of a more or less technical character, and 
connected with agriculture, horses, cattle, and sport But these terms 
will hardly be used apart from the scenes and occupations to which they 
naturally belong, and a man who might quite naturally speak in his own 
village of selling legs, of finding ^yaffle's nest, or, if he were an Irishman, 
of Upping a horse, would probably use the ordinary words sheep, wood- 
ptsker,jump, at a London dinner-table 

In such a case as this the knowledge and occasional use of dialect 
words could not be said to affect m any way the normal vocabulary of 
the .speaker, any more than would the knowledge of the words of a foreign 
language, and the proper use of them when speaking that language Of 
course if a speaker were unacquainted with the words current in Received 
Standard, and habitually made use of large numbers of dialect words, m 
all companies and places, it must be admitted that, even if bespoke ‘ good' 
grammar and had the normal pronunciation, his speech had so far been 
modified by the Regional form But, as a matter of fact, such a case is 
hardly conceivable The exclusive use of a typical Regional dialect 
vocabulary, a use not confined to a few categories of words, but em- 
bracing expressions indispensable in every aspect of life, would not exist 
apail from the employment also of the tvpical pronunciation and gram- 
matical forms of the dialect — in fact a speaker who^e vocabulary is of 
this character will not be a speaker of Received Slanifard at all. but of 
Regional dialect pure and simple To sum up, it is difficult to see how, 
in recent times, Regional dialect can exercise any considerable direct 
influence upon the vocabulary of Received Standard English Such influ- 
ence, m BO far as it exists at all, must be indirect, and exerted through the 
medium of Class dialect — that is, through the various forms of Modifitd 
Standard Just as we have seen that the other Class dialects have 
reacted and are continually reacting upon Received Standard, and thence 
Upon the language of Literature, in respect of pronunci.itioii and gram- 
matical forms, so this is also true of Vocabulary This bangs us to a brief 
consideration of Vocabulary as a distinguishing and typical feature in 
Class Dialect 

We have already touched, in passing, upon this point (see p. above). 
It IB desirable to illustrate it rather more fully. It iB a curious fact that 
the characteristic features of the colloquial vocabulary of Received 
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Standand at any given period consist rather in what is omitted than in 
what actually occurs There exists a set of prohiintions and taboos 
which are quite rigidly, though unconsciously, observed by certain circles, 
just as in others they are quite as naturally and innocently ignored We 
may begin from the point of view of Received Standard, and with this 
negative side of the case It must be clearly borne in mind that, in the 
following and all remarks upon the subject of contemporary Received 
Standard, no attempt is made to dictate upon * correctness ' m speech, to 
set op canons of propriety, or to give instmclion as to how people 
‘ ought' to speak We approach the subject merely as students and 
observers of linguistic facts, which happen to be closely related to social 
phenomena We neither blame nor praise , we are indifferent to what 
this or that authonty may censure or approve We are simply concerned 
with what exists among different sections of speakers, and our business is 
to record faithfully certain habits of speech, and not to exhibit our own 
preferences ^ ^ 

With these prefatory remarks we may begin our brief catalogue of 
curiosities, and we thus designate them not because of any inherent 
strangeness or eccentricity in the words themselves, but on account of 
the curious fact that what are normal and natural elements of speech in 
some circles, are regarded in others as ‘ vulgar ’ and laughable 

We may begin with what have been called ' shopwalker words’, such 
as veil for waislcoat, itnglel for veil, neckwear for ties, footwear for booh 
and ihoei. It is possible that some regard all these terms as graceful and 
elegant modes of expression, far superior to the homelier words which 
they displace On the other hand, there are many speakers who would 
as soon think of uttering horrible oaths before ladies, as of using such 
words seriously Another word, less ' shoppy ’ and technical than the 
above, but used by some « ith a sense of refinement, is urvitUe instead of 
napkin, whereas others hardly know the word and would be slightly 
startled if one of their friends were to use it A very curious usage 
belongs to that of the definite article before the names of complaints and 
maladies The same speakers who might say 'the influenza', 'the 
measles', 'the cholera', 'the stomach-ache ',' the scarlet fever', would 
never dream of saying ' the bronchitis ' the headache ', ' the appendicitis', 

' the cough ’, ‘ the cold ‘ the kidney disease while they might omit the 
article allogeihei before the entire list of aches and ills just enumerated 
The use of the definite article before the names of diseases, &c , was 
formerly the fashion, and so great an authority on social propriety as 
Lord Chesterfield said ' the head-ach ' Again, other speakers would use 
the article before the name of every ill to which human flesh is heir. A 
word which many reprehended when the present writer was young is gentie~ 
manly, genlJemanlike being considered ihe proper word The latter is now 
Apparently obsolescent in wide circles of speakers, and the former has 
nearly won the day The censure formerly directed against gentlemanly 
arose solely from the feeling — right or wrong — that it belonged to the 
vocabulary of a lower social stratum and was therefore a vulgarism. An 
interesting reference occurs in a letter of Lord Macaulay of May 28, TB31, 
in which he records that Lady Holland objected 10 certain words, 
saying — ' Then there is taUnted, Tnflucntial, and gentlemanly I never 
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could break Sheridan of saying geniltmanly *’ though he alloved it was 
wrong/ Li/e and Letter I of Macaulay, 150, 151 ) 

Reference has already been made to the disci etc and restricted use of the 
words gentleman and lady which many practise, prefernng tlie terms man 
and in refening to the human male and female On the other hand, 

many sections of the population now gi\e to the former words an appli- 
cation so universal that more fastidious poisons regard these as possessing 
distressing associations 'J hus many would put quite differently the 
statement — 'The party consisted only of my uife and one of her lady 
friend", myself and another gentleman ' A certain cxperieryce and 
dexterity, if instinct be lacking, are lequired in the use of the two words 
If It were necessary to attempt to formulate the general tendencies 
which have been discernible in Received Standard English during the 
last three centuries and a half and which have been increasingly potent 
during the last hundred and iifty years, we should name two, which aie 
to some extent opposed, but both of which are attributable to social 
causes The first is the gradual decay of ceremoniousiiess and formality 
which has overtaken the speech and modes of address, no less than the 
manners, of good society The second is the effoit — someiimes conscious 
and deliberate, sometimes unconscious — after ' correctness ’ or correcti- 
lude, which, oil ilie one hand, has almost eliminated the use of oaths and 
has softened aw<iy many coarsenesses and crudities of expression— as 
we should now feel them to be, however little squeamish we may be- - 
while on the other u has, by a rigid appeal to the spelling — tlie very worst 
and most unreliable court for the purpose — deJinitcly ruled out, as 
'incorrect* or 'slipshod '01 ^vulgar', many pronunciations and gram- 
matical constructions which had arisen in the natural course of the 
development of English, and were formerly universal among the best 
speakers Both of these tendencies are due piimanly to the social, 
political, and economic events in our history which have resulted in 
bringing different classes of the population into positions of prominence 
and power in the State, and the consequent reduction in the influence ot 
the older governing classes Among these events, which we can onh 
glance at here, are the bieak-up of the feudal system, which upset lempo- 
ranly the old social conditions and lelations , the extinction of most of the 
ancient baronial iamilies in the Wars of the Roses, the disendowment of 
the monasteries, and the enriching of the king’s tools and agents, which 
produced an entirely new class of territonal magnates in Henry VIIl's 
lime , the rise of the great merchants in the towns in the late Middle Ages, 
and the further growth of this class, which under Hwiry and Elizabeth pro- 
duced men of the type of Giesliam, the Parliamentary Wars and the social 
upheaval of the Pi oteclorate , the enormous growth of commerce and 
industry, and the use of banking dunng the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries , and especially, perhaps, the development of steam 111 
manufactures, and the budding of railways By these means many families, 
m the course of two generations, passed from the shop, the hand-loom, the 
plough-tail, or from trundling the wheelbarrow, into the great land-owning 
cla'^ses, and became endowed with political influence and even, occasion- 
allj , with political insight, one or both of which often rapidly led them to the 
peerage In quiie recent times the judicious exploitation of the gold 
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2nd diamonds of South Africa has brought men from the meanest 
fortunes to great wealth, and therefore to positions of social prestige, 
within a few years Such arc a few of the factors which have brought 
about a continual recruitment of the upper classes from below — often 
from the very depths. We may add to these the growth of educational 
facilities — very much enhanced of late years — which increasingly through- 
out the last few centuries have enabled the young man of talent to carve 
for himself a way to fortune and importance, and to reach positions 
where he could te useful to the State or to the Church While the 
skeleton of the fabric of English society has remained the same since the 
break-up of the feudal system, the actual human elements in every section 
are being continually modified Applied to the time of Edward IV such 
phrases as ‘baronial class or Tenants in Chief, imply generally, the 
descendants of the companions of the Conqueror We still have a 
baronial class, but its members are not all the sons of these men 
Every class is for ever being renewed from below, and though the 
old labels remain, they have largely lost their significance 

These social changes have inevitably brought with them corresponding 
changes in manners and in speech It may be said that the new arrivals 
within each social group would assimilate the speech and manners of 
those among whom they came, and this is no doubt largely true, but the 
speech and habits of a lifetime are not changed in a moment, as a vesture 
Much of the old remains, and slowly and imperceptibly the new-comers 
react upon their environment, almost as much as they are influenced by 
It Thus, for instance, it is suggested that the Middle Class Puritan ideals 
have gradually brought about a greater reticence of expression and a more 
temperate use of expletives, and also a greater simplicity of manners, 
from which many of the airs and graces of the older order were eliminated. 
Again, a highly cultivated and intellectual section of the Middle Class 
have played a prominent part in Church and State since the time of 
Elizabeth, We see, under that monarch, a generation of courtiers, states- 
men, and prelates, who were also scholars, and even some who, like 
Sir Thomas Smith, were educational reformers and writers upon language, 
as well as statesmen The influence of these learned courtiers would be 
in the direction of correctness and elegance of utterance, in opposition to 
the more careless and unstudied speech of ihe mere man of lashion It is 
not forgotten that the English aristocracy of the older kind has always pro- 
duced from time to time us Suireys, Sidneys, and Sackvilles There can be 
no belter conditions for the foimation of colloquial speech than a society in 
which the graces and lightness of the courtier are united to the good taste 
and sound knowledge of the scholar. From such a circle we might 
expect a mode of speech as far removed from the mere frivolities of 
fashion, the careless and half-incoherent babble of the fop, as from the 
tedious preciousness of ihe pedant, or the lumbenng and uncouth utterance 
of the boor. Such a speech would be worthy to become the common 
standard of a great people, and the conditions under which it could arise 
existed, if anywhere, at the Court of Elizabeth Lord Chesterfield, with 
his usual sound sense, remarks in one of his letters ‘ The common 
people of every country speak their own language very ill , the people of 
huhion (as they are called) speak it belter, but not always correctly. 
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because they are not always people of letters Those who speak their 
own language the most accurately are those who have learning and are at 
the same time in the polite world ; at least iheir language will be reckoned 
the standard of the language of that country ’ (Letter 103) 

We have described one kind of result, of the mingling of classes, upon 
English manners and speech, but there is another which is less happy 
in Its manifestations It is one thing to bring naturalness to the manners 
of an age which has too many artificial airs and graces, by intioducing an 
honest, independent simplicity of bearing, it is quite another thing to 
supplant a gay geniality, or a courtly and gracious ceremoniousness, by a 
loutish awkwardness which springs from an ignorance of how to behave, 
by a blatant and vulgar familiarity of address which knows no discrimina- 
tion, or by a stiff-backed pomposity that ill conceals an uneasy aclf- 
conceit, These things neither attach nor charm 

Similarly, in the matter of speech, it is good to contribute a nice and 
accurate sense in the use of words, a clearness and precision of construc- 
tion, a definite and unambiguous enunciation, when all these are com- 
bined with the ease, the lightness, the swiftness, and the complete absence 
of deliberately studied utterance which are the essentials of civilized 
colloquial speech 

It IS quite another thing to be so haunted by the fear of not being 
' correct' as to attempt an over-piecise pronunciation — based for the moat 
part upon the supposed force of the spelling— which departs so far from 
established usage as to suggest that the speaker is ignorant of this ; to 
adopt words and locutions derived fiom books and in their place there, 
but unusual and misplaced in colloquial English, to aim at a sham 
refinement in pronunciation and vocabulary, to shun what is familiar 
through fear of being vulgar — m a word to be either artificial or pedantic 
Such are among the chief vices of Middle Class English at the present 
time, and such they have alwa} s been These traits at first strike speakers 
who are unaccustomed to them as ridiculous and vulgar, but by force of 
habit, many of them gam, fiist tolerance, and then even acceptance, 
and the history of English, during the last couple of centuries at any rate, 
shows that many of these features have been imposed upon Received 
Standard and have taken the place of the old tradiiional forms, while 
others are in process of becoming accepted despite the contempt of the 
older generation This is perhaps the natural result of the shifting 
standards of taste, manners, and speech which were inseparable from the 
social moYcmenh referred to It is significant that while the Middle 
Classes used to insist upon being ‘genteel’, the very word has now fallen 
into disrepute, and is held to express a false ideal of breeding, a bogus 
refinement, far more vulgar than dow'nnglit coarseness 

We may illustrate, in passing, the decay of ceremoniousness as cihibited 
in language, in the modes of address It is certain that the plays, novels, as 
well as the private letters, diaries, and memoirs of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries reveal a state of manners and address 
among the superior classes far more stately and elaborate than anything 
that now obtains , even Miss Austen's novels occasionally exhibit a style of 
colbquial English which would now be felt as stilted and high-flown 
Taking ihe mode of addressing and referring to people, whether in 
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conversation or in letters, we need only consider here the use of Sir 
and Madam, My Lord, My Lady, Your Lordship, and so on. 

How many sons and daughters would now use any of these forms to 
their parents? We may say that among persons who, without being 
intimate, meet or correspond on teims of anything like equality, and still 
more so among relations and intimaie friends, all these modes of address 
are obsolete in private life, and survive only m formal letters to strangers, 
or, in uttered speech, only from the public platform, m courts of justice, 
and upon oMcial ceremon al occasions 

How different was the cuslom in the eighteenth century may be 
gathertd fiom one of Lord Chesterfield’s letters, in which he says — ‘It is 
extremely rude to answer only Yes or No to anybody, without adding Sir, 
My Lord, Madam, accoiding to the quality of the peison you speak to.' 
Ladv ^lary Wortley Montagu, writing to her intimate friend Lady 
Bristol, makes constant use of polite formulas — ‘ You'll wonder, Madam,' 
&c , 'I received your Ladyship’s letter', to Lady Rich she writes 
' I have just received at Vienna your Ladyship's compliments again — 
‘you see. Madam,' and so on Lady Luev Wentworth, wnling as a child, 
in 1739, ‘Dear Papa’, Lord Strafford, signs herself ‘Your Lord- 

ship’s most dutifull and most affeclionet daughter’, and adds a postscript, 
referring to her sister — ‘ Lady n.-inot beggs her duly to your Lordship’ 
Such graces of address have vanished Irom the friendly intercourse of 
intimates and relations, apparently with the triumph of ' the genteel thing ', 
and It can hardly be lemerarious to connect the modern ofT-hand style, 
and the decline in the external forms of politeness, which has been going 
on for a hundred years or more, with the rapid rise of a wealthy 
bourgeoisie and industrial class, who were perhaps inclined to attach 
too little value to externals The social movements which have so 
profoundly affected Received Standard English, have changed it also 
in that aspect which is the outward expression of manners, and nowadays 
an off-hand informality and familiarily of address are considered a part 
of the natural and inevitable equipment of good breeding No part of 
a language is peihaps more difficult for a stranger to acquire, and to" 
apply will] propriety, than the polite formulas which are current at 
a given moment in a particular society, nothing in speech is more inti- 
mately related than these to the social, moral, and cultural state of which 
language is the most vital expression 

With regard to the second tendency, that — at its best — towards greater 
decorum and less crudity in expression, or — in its less admirable light — 
towards ' gentility ’, sham refinement, and a mincing utterance, it has 
already been said that the Middle Class has so far won the day, for 
good or for ill, that that outspokenness which characterized the familiar 
speech of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been considerably 
toned down While among both the upper and the lower classes, as 
distinct from those which intervene, a freedom and frankness of thought 
and expression have always prevailed which differ widely from what the 
author of Tht Dicay in the Arl 0/ Lying called ' the kind of conversation 
that goes on at a meat-tea in the house of a serious non-conformist 
family ’, it would be easy to cull from the plays and letters of the seven- 
teeiilti and eighteenth centuries words and expressions placed in the 
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mouths of well-bred ladies, or coming naturall/ froni their pen in corre- 
spondence, which women of equal breeding nowadays would consider 
coarse and indelicate Not ,many women at the present time would 
wnte — if they could — some of the poems of Lady Mary Montagu We 
may take examples almost at random from the dramatists ' 1 wonder, 
Sir Francis/ says Lady Heartfree in Vanbrugh's Journey to London — ' I 
wonder you will allow the lad to swill his guts with such beastly lubberly 
liquour ' If the genuineness of this as a picture of the speech of a ' woman 
of quality' m the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century be doubted, 
we have ample confiimauon in the Wentwoith Papers of the first third of 
the latter century ‘ My father is laid up with the gout,' writes young 
Lady Strafford, ' I believe I shall jumble my guts out between this and 
Russell Street, for since my father has been til, I have gon every day.' 
Again, the same lady says, speaking of the abode of Prince Eugene in 
l,ondon — ‘I wonder Mens Marshall can talk of his great liveing here, 
for they had a very indifferent lodging in St James Street, and the house 
was keepi the nastiest I ever see a house, and used to stink of your 
fiivoriie dish onions, ready to kill me ’ This is not elegant diction 
according cu our present views, and few great ladies would now speak 
or write thus. (See further examples in Chap X ) 

Still more remote is all this from the speech of a bourgeoisie which, if 
it cannot aspire to the fine manners of its betlers, dare not cultivate their 
freedom of expression, as it is not always sure of being able to disUnguish 
true refinement from mere squeamishmess People who are anxious 
above all to be ‘ genteel ’ dare not run risks or play pranks in conversa- 
tion A very shrewd hit at the flimsy sham refinement, which was current 
already m the eighteenth century, is made by Goldsmith m the immortal 
dialogue of the alehouse revellers in She Stoops to Conquer, and the satire 
IS all the more telling and laughable by reason of the incongruity of the 
fine sentiments expressed, and the vulgarity of the language in which 
they are couched 

Squire Lumpkin has just sung the stirring ballad of ’ The Three Jolly 
Pigeons which is greeted with great enthusiasm. When this has subsided 
the following comments are made by those present 

‘I loves to hear him sink, bekeays he never gives os nothing that's 
low — 

' O damn anything that 's low, 1 cannot bear it — 

‘ The genteel thing is the genteel thing any time il so be that a gentle- 
man IS in a concatenation accordingly — 

'I like the maxum of it master Muggins What though I am obligated 
to dance a bear, a man may be a gentleman for all IhaL May this poison 
me if my bear ever dances but to the very gcnteelest tunes “ Water 
Parted”, or “The minuet in Ariadne’" 

‘The genteel thing is the genteel thing’ — 'Damn anything that 'slow' — 
there is the whole gospel of a certain class of speakers It may be put 
into any terms you please, but the sentiment is the same The difficulty 
for them is just this, to be quite sure what is ' genteel ’ and what is ‘ low ’ 

Shakespeare puts into the mouth of Hotspur, in Henry IV, a protest 
against a particular Ibrm of ' gentility ' which has completely triumphed 
in our day, namely, the use of mild expressions of asseveralion instead of 
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oalhs of a more lurid character While the rollowin^ is directed specific- 
ally at the bouT^ens habit of avoiding strong expressions of a particular 
kind, Its wider applicability to mincing and ovei-nicenesa in general can 
hardly be doubted. 

(The text and spelling are those of the First Folio) 

Come He haue your song too 

Lady Not mine in good sooth 
Hotspur N ot yours in good sooth > 

You sweaie like a Comfit-makers Wife: 

Not yours in good sooth, and, as true as I hue; 

And, as God shall mend me, and, as sure as day: 

And giuest such Sarcenel-suretie Oathes, 

As if thou neuer walk's! further then Finsbury 
Sweare me, Kate, like a Lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling Oath and leaue in sooth, 

And such protest of Pepper Ginger-bread, 

To veluet-Guards, and Sunday-Citizens 

Act III, sc I 

‘ Like a Comfit-maker’s Wife ' I ‘ Sunday-Citizcns ’ ; there is the whole 
matter m a nutshell ‘ Swear me like a Lady as thou art — a good mouth- 
hlling oath’ — a very different school of manners this from that which 
demands ‘ the genteel thing ' We shall return later to the sub]ect of 
fashionable oaths and expletives, the use and character of which vanes 
from age to age, and to some extent from individual to individual 

We may note here, by way of contrast with the above, that that very 
great gentleman Lord Chesterfield, while admitting that ' you may some- 
times hear some people, in good company, interlard their discourse with 
oaths, by way of embellishment, as they think', adds — 'but you must 
observe, too, that those who do so are never those who contribute, in any 
degree, to give that company the denomination of good company They 
are always subalterns, or people of low education ; for that practice, 
besides that it has no one temptation to plead, is as silly, and as illiberal, 
as It IS wicked' (Letter i66). 

This pronouncement is at the other extreme from that of Hotspur 
It has a certain historical interest both on account of its author and of the 
date at which it was written — 1748 Even allowing for the century and 
a quarter since Shakespeare, and the undoubted reaction in speech and 
manners from the licence of ihe Restoration, there are reasons for thinking 
that Lord Chesterfield, in this particular respect, was decidedly ahead of 
the sociely^or, as he would have said, the ‘ company ' — in which he lived. 

One of the greatest charms of the historical study of a language lies 
in the picture which it exhibits of the kaleidoscopic changes in the 
standards of taste which prevail in civilized society from age to age. 
Rightly interpreted, language is a mirror of the minds and manners of 
those who speak it It 15 at this point, perhaps, that the two studies of 
‘ language in the technical sense in which universities are apt to use 
the term, and ‘ literaiure ' seem most to meet and merge, so much so 
ihat for a moment the interests appear one and the same And yet, in 
gcjie^l, the aims, methods, and point of view of the pure philologist are 
so different from those of the pure student of literature, that a fonlish and 
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muchievouB belief haa arisen that these two ^reat studies are in hostile 
opposition to each other. This view naturally finds most adherents 
among those who know least, or at any rate undgrstand least, of either 
Literature or Phdology It is perfectly true that there is a conception of 
literature which seems remote from all human life and activity, and it is 
difficult to believe that such a conception, or the kind of study which is 
naturally based upon it, can appeal to, or interest any healthy and normal 
mind It IS unfortunately also true lhat there is an equally dismal and 
sinister hobgoblin which masquerades under the title ofLnghsh Philology, 
and from this bogey, ‘holy souls' at all times recoil with loathing and 
abhorrence These two monsters, sham ' Literature ' and dead ' Philo- 
logy may well be opposed to each other — very likely they are — but then 
they are equally unrelated to, and out of touch with, everything else in 
the world of realities, except the dreary minds which have conjured them 
up, and find therein a melancholy pleasure 

The invitation which a student of the history of a language utters to 
the companions of his voyage of discovery should be 

‘Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield , 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore. 

Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar; 

Eye nature's wallcs, shoot folly as it files. 

And catch the manners living as they rise’ 

This IS a terribly high ideal to atm at, and one most difficult of attain- 
ment, but It IS the true one It means that the study of language is one 
line of approach to the knowledge of Man, and lhat fact is one we must 
never lose sight of 

It cannot be denied that, even in a more or less light-hearted study 
such as the present work, there is a certain amount of dry detail to be 
gone through, which many may find very dull But let these believe 
that ‘even the weariest river winds somewhere safe to sea', and that the 
‘ horrible pit, the mire and clay ’, through which for a time they must pass, 
IS only as a Wilderness in which they wander awhile — not for forty 
years — but which leads to the promised land, 'a good land and a large, 
a land flowing with milk and honey’. 1 his is the reward ol a first-hand 
study of the subject itself It is not always given to those who merely 
read books written about it 

To ‘catch the manners living as they rise’ is not easy when we 
attempt to do so through the language of generations which are dead 
and gone Language as a whole, in all its aspects, its words and idioms, 
its coarseness and reticences, its pronunciation, and the very tones of 
voice, language in its completeness, is ihe most perfect mirror of the 
manners of the age But how difficult to call up all this from the printed 
page, how more than difficult to convey to others some impression of 
those fragments which ii may have been our good fortune to discover 
As we steep ourselves in the English of successive ages, we may gradu- 
ally gam a sense of the spirit and genius of each, and feel the slow, almost 
imperceptible change which creeps on from age to age Wherein pre- 
cisely do the peculiar spirit and genius of each generation consist '> We 
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may set forth the vocabulary, the turns of phrase, the cliches in vogue , 
we may give an account of the inflexions, and describe the pronunciation 
of each period, but in none of tb^se things severally or combined does the 
genius of the age completely reside Of course, it is loo subtle for our 
analysis, and if we can dimly perceive it, we cannot, so to speak, decant 
It, and say ‘ here it is for all to taste All we can do is to select some of 
the most obvious and least subtle aspects of language the mere husks which 
contain part of the vital principle, and attempt to bring them before the 
reader. 
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DIALECT TYPES IN MIDDLE ENGLISH, AND THEIR 
SURVIVAL IN THE MODERN PERIOD 

Although ihis book h concerned primarily with Modem English, and 
more particularly with the colloquial forms of speech, it is necessary to 
the intelligibility of the rather complex questions arising out of the com- 
posite character at once of Modem Literary English, and of Received 
Spoken English, to take a preliminary survey of the mam types of English 
which were spoken and written prior to the establishment of one of these 
as the sole medium of literary expression, and the recognition of the same 
lype as the Received Slandard of the Spoken Language. 

And first it is desirable to understand what we mean by the chrono- 
logical labels which, for the sake of convenience, we attach to the lan- 
guage of different periods When we speak of Old, Middle, and Modern 
periods, we must not be understood to imply lhat each of these has a 
perfectly clear-cut boundary which demaicates the English of each Irom 
lhat which goes before, and that which follows Such sharp divisions do 
not occur in the history of a language 

'! Language is always changing, always in process of becoming different 
from what it was belore. Just as the succeeding generations of mankind 
overlap, so that at any given moment there may exist, side by side, the 
old, the middle-aged, and the young, so do the characteristic features in 
the speech of each generation overlap and intermingle Thus, at any 
given moment, we have the speech of the mature and effective generation, 
the central lype which represents the average for the lime being, but 
there is also heard the old generation which is passing away , and, further, 
lhat of the rising youth who hold the promise of the future. There are 
no sudden breaks with the old tradition, but a gradual, continuous, and 
unperceived passage from what svas to what is, and yet again foreshadow- 
ings of what is to be We speak habitually of periods of Transition, as 
when the English of Che twelfth century is called First Transition, that is 
from Old to Middle English, or when that of the fifteenth is thought of as the 
transition from Middle to Modern English. But in reality each period is 
one of transition, and if, in looking into the language of the past, we seem 
at bmes to get an impression of an abrupt and sudden change, it is 
because our record is imperfect, and our analysis not subtle enough, so 
that the sense of gradual development is losi 

As a matter of fact, the more minutely we study the documents from 
which our knowledge of the history of English is gained, the greater 
becomes our leelmg of continuous development, and, consequently, the 
more reluctant are we to chop English up into periods, and affix labels to 
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each. It should be understood that nhatever test ue may take in decid- 
ing such a question as — when does the Modern period of English begin, 
and the Middle English period end P and however we may answer the 
question, there is always this mental reserve, that, lo far as our available 
evidence goes, this or that feature, which we choose to lake as characteristic 
of Modern English, is not proved from the written documents to have 
existed before such and such a date. That it may have existed in actual 
speech much earlier, no sane person will deny, that it must have existed 
some time before it was sufficiently recognized to be recorded by the 
scnbes, is certain 

Bearing these considerations in mind we shall realize that the chrono- 
logical divisions which it is convenient, and indeed essential, to make 
a;~e merely rough approximations to the actual fact We may make 
such a rough-and-ready division as the following- Old English. 
from the earliest period down to about 1150, Middle E nglia h. which 
we may lurt her StA htllviile into the Early, ~CehTfS], and Late perio3s,Troni 
1150 or "so HowiTBS about r^oo’ Modern English, from the early 
fifteenth century to the present day We should further distinguish Early 
Modem, from 1 400 or so to the middle of the sixteenth century ; and 
after that it is often convenient to distinguish late sixteenth-century, seven- 
teenth-century, eighteenth-century English, and in the same rough way 
we may consider Present-day English to begin towards the end of the 
eighteenth century 

It IS proposed to give, as bnefly as possible, an account of the mam 
characteristics of those dialectal types which are represented in varying 
degrees in the London English of the fourteenth centuiy, more especially 
the language of Chaucer We shall then examine the leading features of 
fourteenth-century London English, emphasizing the different Regional 
constituents of this dialect 

The Middle English Dialeots. 

Considering the speech of England as a whole, from the twelfth to the 
fourteenth centuries inclusive, we are able to distinguish four main types, 
clearly separated from each other by different treatment of the older 
system of vowel sounds, and by different developments in the accidence, 
principally in connexion with the inflexion of verbs and pronouns 

The roughest and most general classification of the M E dialects is 
into Northern — including the speech of the Scottish Lowlands — Midland, 
South-Western, and South-Eastern, of which the Kentish dialect is the most 
marked and beat represented in written documents Midland may be 
lurther divided into East and Weal Midland, and each of these again 
vanes in the northern and more southerly areas The Souihern group of 
dialects, while they all possess certain charactenstica in common, are 
divided by definitely marked features according to their easterly or 
Westerly situation, and we should further distmguish the central Southern 
dialects of Berkshire and Hampshire The speech of the latter county, 
about which we Know something in the M E period, shows on the whole 
the featurea of the west, but shares with the more easterly areas certain 
characteristics not possessed by the former The dialects of Hereford- 
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shire, Worcestershire, Shropshire, and Oxfordshire seem to have been 
mainly Southern in character, hut to have had also certain traits which we 
generally associate with Midland. This group is best regarded as South- 
West Midland 

The most important dialects for our present purpose — the making of 
Standard English — are those of the South (Central and Western), the 
South-Eastern (Kent and Essea), and the East Midland, especially the 
southern parts of this area — Suffolk and Norfolk The Northern dialects 
have had very little direct influence upon Standard English, and those of 
the West Midlands still less 

(A list of some representative M £. texts, arranged according to 
dialect, will be found in the Bibliography, p 6i ) 

A few words are necessary concerning the pronunciation of M.E. It 
must ever be borne in mind that we are dealing primarily with rounds 
and not with Uittrs The Old English system of expressing vowel sounds 
was considerably modified by the Norman senbes Sometimes sounds 
which had undergone little or no change since the O E period were 
expressed by a different spelling in M E Other sounds which had 
changed considerably were still written in the same way Finally, some 
sounds which had come to be pronounced quite differently were gradually 
expressed by a new spelling, which shows that a change has taken place 
in the pronunciation 

ME spelling, though used according to method and custom, is not by 
any means perfectly consistent It is to a certain extent phonetic, m 
that there is often a genuine attempt to express the sound as accurately 
as possible, but scnbal custom soon hardens, and we must not expect to 
find minute shades of sound carefully distinguished On the other hand, 
occasional lapses of the scribes from fixed habit may give us a valuable 
revelation of a charge of sound We may lay it down as a general 
piinciple that the alphabet as used by M E vrriterB has what is called the' 

‘ continental values ’ — that is, the letter a (in the South and Midlands) 
represents roughly the same sound as in Italian or French, long or short 
as the case may be , < represents either the sound of e in French dt, or 
that m Ide , « represents ihe vowel in French vik , o sometimes ihe vowel 
m French beau, sometimes approximately that in French carps , » never 
by any chance stands for the vowel in the Mod. Eng tune, nor for that in 
English but, but either for Ihe vowel in Mod French lunc, hut, tc , or for the 
long vowel in Mod Eng spoon This latter sound is more often written 
ou after the middle of the ihirteenlh century, according to the French 
habit As a rule such combinalions as nr, ri, fli, an, and sometimes on, 
represent real diphthongs, that is two distinct vawil sounds, those which the 
letters of the combinations severally express 

Length of vowel is often expressed by doubling the symbol, as goodt, 
saaf, and, by a few scribes, by marking the length above the letter In 
this book long voaels in Old and Middle English words will always be 
marked in the usual way — a, i, Sc 

As regards consonanlal symbols, ff and/, both inherited from O E , repre- 
sent indifferenlly the ‘/A ’-sound m /Ais or that in VAink , u and v are used 
indifferently for the ' v ’-sound , gh. A, and sometimes g, represent either 
the sound of rA in German ach, or ihat in ich , j, a modification of an O E 
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letter, generally stands for the sound of^ yacht, but in many texts in the 
fourteenth century y is used for this sound , r is to be pronounced pretty 
much as in present-day Scotch wherever it is written , wh represents the 
sound of voiceless w, as in the Scotch pronunciation of which, ivhik, &c. 

We now proceed to indicate the chief characteristics of the various 
M E dialects both as regards sounds and accidence. 


East Midland 

r O E i becomes a, or when lengthened, d — O E glxd, M E ^Hd, 
O E sxt, M E sit, *c , lengthened in — OJE. fxder, M E fdder 
' father' 

a OE i becomes, accoiding to its origin, either fe] with sound of 
Mod French or [e] with sound of Mod Fr Kte 'The former occurs 
in M E seed, side; OE sxd ‘seed’, the latter in M E lichen, teachen, 
O E tiecan ' teach ' 

JVa/e The O E symbol as represented the same vowel as the Mod Eng. 
sound in hat, mad, &c It occurred in O E both long and short 

The O E long x had two distinct origins (a) x represents a Primitive 
O E. vowel of very frequent occurrence 1 his vowel remained practically 
unchanged m the W«at Saxon dialects until the close of the O E period 
In all the other dialects. North, Midland, and Kentish or S Costem, it 
became i and is so written in the earliest records We may refer to this 
sound as x' 

Examples of this are — W Saxon sxd ‘ seed non-W S sed ; W.S 
Fret, PI. jx/an ' they sat ’, bxron ‘ they bore sprxcon ' they spoke ', &c , 
non-W S sl/an, heron, sfrlcan. Sc The existence of the latter type in 
words of this class in a M £ (ext shows that it is not in an ideally pure 
W S. dialect, though it does not fix it as definitely E Midland, without 
other considerations. The proof of whether the Sthn [i] or the non- 
Sthn. [e] exists in any given text cannot always be established with 
perfect certainty. The best proofs are (1) rhymes in which words which 
had this K in O E rhyme wiih other words of a different class which are 
known 10 have either one or other of the two c-soundsj or(2)the occurrence 
of the spelling ea which is never used for the tense [e] 'Ihus if rede 
‘ council ' should rhyme wilh hide, ‘ prayer', it would establish the Southern 
type of pronunciation of rede, O E rid, as hide, O E (ge) 6 edu, had the 
long slack [ij in all dialects. Again, such a spelling as weaden ‘ weeds, 
garments ’, O E. gewide, which occurs in Ancren Riwle, also proves the 
Southern type of pronunciation. Such a rhyme as dlde with jede, see 
extract B {d) below, shows Midland type, as jede, O E ge-edde, has always 
a tense e 

{i) The other O E. % sound had a different origin, and a different fate. 
As regards its origin, it was developed m O E itself, before the historical 
period, from a long d vowel, when this was followed by either -1-, or -J- 
in the next syllable. Thus OE titan 'teach fr *tdijan, cF O E tden 
‘ sign ’ , O E. dxlan ‘ to divide dil ‘ a part ', fr *ddljan, *ddli, cf the 
unaltered OE ddl 'a part' (our dote), OE lidan 'lead,' fr *lddjan, cf 
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Hi ‘path’, ’course’, liran 'to teach’, (t *larjan cf. OE lar ‘doctrine, 
lore ’, tc , ftc The a of this origin we may refer to as as* This i 
remains in every 0 ,E dialect except Kentish, where it is early, though 
subsequently to the change of the former x just considered, changed to 
In M.E. this characienstic difference between Kentish and the other 
dialects is preserved, and while the latter have the slack [i] in words of 
this class, Kentish and South-Eastern have [e]. This is well shown in 
the late fourteenth-century writings of Gower, a Kenlishman This 
writer, who, as we shall see, is on the whole remarkably free from pro- 
vincialisms, habitually expresses the tense [f], whatever its origin, by le, 
and very conveniently for us, frequently writes did ‘part’, he also 
rhymes Kchin ‘teach ', with sechen ‘ seek’, where it is certain that tense 
i IS intended, as the latter word could have no other pronunciation 

East Midland, then, agrees with all M.E. dialects except the Southern, 
Saxon dialects in having the tense sound for and with all the dialects 
except Kentish in having the slack sound for 

(3) O E which had the sound of French u in luru, &c becomes f in 

East Midland as in the Northern dialects Examples — (shorty) OE 
hytl, M.E hill, O E ‘ bridge ’, M E hrigge, O E. synn ‘ sin ’, M.E 

siniie, Ac , (longjt) OE /^r ’five’, ME Jir, OE hydan 'to lade’, 
ME Alien, OE (^€)mynd 'mind, memory’, ME ttund Note that the 
letter^ is often used in M E for long or short i, and occurs often in 
the above words, but it never implies anything but the i sound Note 
also that in some areas of the E Midlands the oldjl sound appears as t 
See further on this below, under Kentish and South-Eastern 

(4) O E eo becomes ?, always tense when it represents O E. in East 
Midland Examples — OE roijAe ' earth ’, M E rijAe, O E A«r/e ' heart ’, 
M E herte , O E ceosan ‘ choose ’, M E chesen, O E heold Pret Sing of 
healdan ' hold ’, M E hild, O E /idU Pret Sing of feallan ' fall ’, M E. 
fell, Ac , Ac 

(5) O E ea before r and another cons becomes as in late OE and in 
ME appears in E Midlands as ar- Examples — OE tarm 'poor', 
later »r»i, M E arm, O E heard, hserd ‘ hard, bold M E hard, Ac , 
ea before ll becomes all, O.E fall ‘ all ’, M E all Bokenam, however, 
sull has such belated forms as sherp ‘ sharp yerd ‘ yard ’, perhaps 
ihrough Essex influence 

(6) Southern OE eald. Late OE (Sthn ) xld, appears as did m the 
Midland and Northern dialects already in O £ This form becomes old 
m M E. in the Midlands, ihrough the change of fi to 6 Examples — 
OE. (Sthn) eald, Hd, Midland did ‘old’, OE Souihern heald, hild 
'bold'. Midland bald, ME. Midland bold, OE Southern (eald, tild 
‘cold’. Midland eald, ME Midland cold, dtc Norl. Guilds have 
Ihe exceptional hllden, mf and Bokenam held impcrat See the 
Southern and Kentish treatment of this sound below 

(7) O £ le This diphthong, both long and short, is typical of the 
Southern, West Saxon dialects in O E In all the other dialects it 
appears as?in the corresponding words already in the OE penod From 
the point of view of the Midland and other non-Saxon dialects, therefore, 
including Kentish and South Eastern, the starting-point is I This e 
remains in Midland in M E See, however, under Southern below, the 
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fate of Old English (W Saxon) k. Examples of this in Midland M.E. 
are — O E (non-Sax ) erm^u, West Saxon ttftnpu ‘ misery ^ M<£. Midland 
trmPt f O E (iion>Sax ) furan ‘ hear West Saxon /^ran, M E. Midland 
klren, O E (non-Sax ) lhan ' releaae, redeem West Saxon liesan, M E 
Midland ihen 


Points afieoting the Aocidenoe in East Midlands, 

(a) Pres Indie. 3rd Pers Sing ends in — comeJ> ' romes / 3 ke/> 
' takes 'thinks' In the more noitherly area (Lincolnshire, 
and even in Norfolk) the Northern ending -ex often occurs, but, further 
south, this form gams ground slowly, and m the lifteenth century very 
few examples are found in Suffolk and Essex sources 

(9) Prea Indie PI ends m -en., or -e — we hope[p) ' liojie *, we s^e(n) 
' say *, we makeiji^ ' make ' 

f io) Imperat PI ends m ‘come’, Idkep 'look’, Ac 

ii) Pres Participle ends m -eirz/^e) — rennend{y^ ‘running’, iouchendiy^ 
* touching ’ In the northerly area of Lincolnshire, the typical Northern 
-and ofien occurs (Handlyng S)nne) Even Norf Guilds have -irnrf at 
least once, by the side of the usual -end^ and occasional ^yng The ending 
-y^S *8 found occasionally quite early in the fourteenth century, 
and finally becomes the sole form 

(13) The Fern Peis Pron j<rAe, s?u, scho, &c is found quite early-* 
even Peteiboiough Chron (r. 1154) has rr» This form is Northern 
in origin, and usurps the plate of the O E heo, M E he, hto, Ac, Ac ; 
cf. the Fcm Pron in South-West and Kent below. 

(13J The Pers Pronouns in the PJ are Ae^ and the Scandinavian /a 
' they , and gradually, though latei,/«r, 4 c., ‘their and peim 'them', take 
the place ol the O E Ate, heora, heom, 4 c , ME /J, he, here, hem The 
Scandinavian forms apparently pass into Midland fr. the North, and 
the Nom comes first With the exception of Orm (izoo), however, who 
has^y^, even this form is not much in use before 1300, after which date 
it apparently becomes almost, though not cnliiely, the only form in use 
Noifi Guilds still have he by (he side of the usual pry, &c Orm 
has Dat PJ by the side of the old hemm, and hem seems to 

be the typical form until the fifteeinh century (Bokenam) The typical 
Possessive Pi is /ure^ only Orm having ke}jre (by the side of before 
the fourteenth centuiy. Early lu this century Robt. of Rrunne has 
Occasional by the side of the much more fvequenl Aerc , Norfolk 
Guilds (1389) appeal only to bave Acre, but Bokenam in the next century 
has both the English and Scandinavian forms. Compare this with the 
state of things in South-West and South-East 

(14) Pres PJ art, aren of Verb 'to be', also hen 

(15) Loss ot O E prefix ^e-, M E in Past Participles, and reten- 
tion of -n at the end of strong P P ’s This latter, however, u not 

universal — ctaiun,/orbodyn ‘ forbidden iclde * told ' , cf. Southern icumc 
Uold^ 4c ’ 

The following short extracts from E. Midland texts give some iden 
of the dialect The numbers attached to certain forms refer to the above 
D 
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gtAtementa of the dialect features, and the words so numbered illustrate 
the feature described in the parafjraph with the corresponding^ number 
It will be seen that in most cases there is a certain admixture of forms 
which do not belong strictly nor solely to £ Midland This is rather 
disappointing and disconcerting to the student, who must remember that 
the speech of one area dovetails into that of another, as do the areas 
themselves. 


Specimens of E. Hidland 


A. From the. DESTtARv, circa 1220 


(d) Wiles Fat weder is so ille 

I 14 lb ■$ 

15e sipps ¥at am on se fordnven 

■1 4 

hem IS a.nd lei to liven 

_ B 13 9 

biloken hem, and sen %is hs , 

I « 9 

an 2 ilond he wenen it is 

ij »< ■ 

^rof he aren swT% fa^en, 

And mid here nu^t %aT to he dragen 

Sipes on festen 
And alle up gangen 


at tim^s tlie weather 

ships that are driven about on the 
sea 

hateful to them is death, and dear 
to live 

they look around 

they think (‘ween') it is an island 

they fire very glad thereof, 

with their might towards it they 
draw 

at anchor 

go 


(b) Dis devel is mikel wi9 wil and magt 

9 ii I 

So wicches haven m here craft their 

9 s 

He do)^ men hungren and haven %rist he causes men to hunger and to 
3 ^ have thirst 

And mam d^er sinful list many other sinful desires 


D- From Robert of Brvnne's Handlync Synne, c 1303 

(o) Fro Jiat tyme ban wax Pers 
A man of so (eyre maners 
pat no man my)t yn hym fynde 

43 

But to fie pore bujie meke t kynde ; 

A mylder man ne iny)( nat be 

4 

Ne to )ie pore more of almes fre 
And leuful of herte also he was, 

3 h 

pat mayst hire l§re yn Jiys pas. learn 


€ 

(i) P£rs 9 t 5 de and dyd bcholde 
6 

How f>e man fie kyrtyl solde 

■ 

And was fiarwith ferly wrope wrapped up 

pat he sdlde so sone hys ciSfie ; 

He my)t no lenger for sorow stande, 

4 11 

But jede home ful sdre gretand weeping 
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(c) fllessyd be alle pore men 

B II 

For God almyjty ]oue]> hem; 

J3 * _ 

And weyl ys hem j^ac poie are here 

n 14 _ j 4 

pey are with God bo^ lee and dere 

And y shal fonde, by ny^t and day 
To be pore, 3yf |»at y may 

»1 4 

(ii) Vnto a cherche bo|)e jiey ^ede 

1 aw 

For to fulfylle Iiys wil yn dede. 

■ »■ 

(f) pe porter had hys speche lore 

7 _ ’ 

And hcryn^ also, syn he was bore 


well 

endeavour 


lost 


CharaotenatiaB of Central Southern and South-Western 
Dialects in M.£ 

(i) OE, £ remains as a front vowel, written x, ea, or c in the M E 
texts of the South, of the twelfth century and in those of the first half ol 
the thirteenth, a being written only occasionally, from the beginning of 
the fourteenth century we find either a exclusively, or a-spellings with 
a certain sprinkling of r-spellings This means that the original Southern 
type was gradually eliminated, even in the West, and its place taken by 
Midland forms Tlius Holy Rood Tree (c 1 1 70) generally has as, occa- 
sionally t, once ea, and there is no doubt that all the^-e spellings imply the 
same sound, probably something between [5] and [*] This text only has 
a after w — m roo/er The Lambelh Homilies (r 1190) has always e — 
e/ler, Wes, /eder, cwe 9 , O E xfter, W 3 es,/xder, cwxd ' said ' ; Moral Poem 
(Egerton M S ). r laoo, has e, the Metrical Life of St Juliana (GIos 
i30o)has afew f-forms, jytei spoke’.OE j/raK,yf/''gave’, but mostly d — 
mat ' what ’, O E AwxJ, guad, ja/' gave O E gi/, was, glade, O E gtxd 
‘glad’, &c ; Robt of Glos (r 1330) writes both a and e, Trevisa 
(1387) neaily always a, jml, hlak ‘black’, OE hlxe, schal 'shall’, Late 
O E sixl, ftc , but crefUs, O E erx/tas. St Editha (Wilts , r. 1420) has 
a alone 

This test IS therefore only' applicable to the early M E period, and 
then needs to be used with caution and combined with other tests See 
the treatment of O E as in Kentish below We may note here, as we 
shall not devote a special section to the dialect, that the texts written in 
the Southern part of the W Midland area — Oxfordshire, Worcestershire — 
St Katherine, St Juliana (prose), Lajamon, Harleian Lyncs (Heref 
1 300), and Piers Plowman, which all have many typical Southern traits, 
as well as other more typical Midland features, frequently have e as well 
as a This may be owing to the Southerly situation of the counties 
whence these texts emanate but it may also be an inheritance from O E , 
since in a portion of the Mercian area £ had become a alreidy in that 
period 

(a) (a) O E. i', which normally remain! in W Saxon alone of all the 
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O E. dialects, or in those areas over which this speech-influence extended, 
becomes [£] when it survives into ME, and is written either 2 (in very 
early texts only), r or ea The best proofs of the existence of this type 
in M £ are the spelling m, and rhymes of words of this class, with words 
whose vowel was of a different origin, but which are known to have had 
the [e] sound 

It is pretty certain that ihe area over which the Southern type of this 
sound extended in Late O E and in M E was far wider than the original 
South-Western area of Wessex On the other hand, the so-called sb- area 


aeems later to have been restricted, and whereas, for instance, there are 
apparent traces of this sound m Southern West Midlands (St Jul. Prose 
Life, Aneren Riwle, Harleian Lyrics, &c ), yet the evidence, even of the 
true Southern texts of the later period, shows that the other type with tense 
[/] was also in use Thus Mctr St Jul by the side of brl)) rhyming 
with dtp, ridi with ledt ' lead ’ the metal, O E hrip, diap, rid, lidj also 
rhymes ridt OE rid, with sidt ‘said’, and drede, O.E drid, with neodi 
where in each case the rhyming word must have had tense I, and St 
Editha rhymeSyJrVr, 0 E pir ‘ there' with yjere, Adv ■ together ’ Cf O E 
gijtra, blTf ' bier ', O E bir, with hire ‘here O E her On the other 
h^d, Melr St Jul rhymes brep ‘breath’ with dep ‘death’, O E. hip, 
deep, ride with lide ' lead ' vb , O E iidan, where the i = k* (see under 
E. Midlands above, 2 {6)) 

(iS) O E i' remained as the slack long vowel [e] throughout the 
Central Southern and South-Western areas (See reni irks under E Mid- 
land 2 {b) above, and under Kentish, Ac , 2 {b) below ) 

(3) 0 E remains and is written u, or when long sometimes ui, or 
tiv In part of the Southern area O E y becomes 1 already m tlie O E 
period before the ‘ front-consonants O E ci, eg, and perhaps si, written 
in M E The present writer showed that this tendency was 
pariiLularly strong in Devon, Dorset, Somerset, and Wills , weaker in 
flams, weaker still m Glos See Short History of Eng , § igS (/) 
There is also a strong probability that OF, y was unrounded to ■ in part 
of Devon, independent of the influence of following consonants The 
occurrence of i- forms in Southern texts, therefore, does not necessarily 
show impurity of dialect The Southern area of the W. Midlands, whose 
dialect IS represented in such texts as Lajamon, Aneren Riwle (■ Morton’s 
text ), St Jul (Metr ), St Katherine, Harl Lyrics, and Piers Plowman 
preserves the sound [y], both Jong and short, with great fidelity and con’ 
sislency-iiHyrfen ‘ hide /ir. /uyr ‘ fire mnrhde ‘ mirth ’, ennne ‘ km ’, 
tuper wicked , si/nne • sin ', rug • back, ridge', Ac. Sc 

? 0“” become first of all [ ^ ] as in German schon 

imil ihen [y;[in a very large area of the South, South-West, and West 
Midlands The sound, in texts from this wide area, is at first written eo, 
according to the O L. scribal tradition, and then a, ue, or 0. There are 
traces of as lar East as Surrey (Owl and Nightingale) and Hampshire 
mid Mora Ode (Egerton MS , Hants) ivrites dutre ‘ dLrly ’, suelftr ‘sdver’- 
Usages of Winchester (1389) still wntes/ar^e, O E feorPa ' foii^ ' ■ four- 

■ d'^n ’"n j Hundred Rlls have Lupt— 

deep , 0 E drop, and Nulh^-Q £ ‘ lower ’ The u. n or eo f^s 

we lurther found in St Jul Metr. Life (only eo, generally I, never «), Robt 
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of Glos, Trevisa, St Fditha, and as late as 1447-50, in the letters of 
Shillmgford, Mayor of Exeter The texts from the South-West Midlands, 
Lajamon, St Jul (Prose), HarL Lyncs, ftc., all have these forms in vary- 
ing degrees of frequency The development of O E ro into / on one 
hand, or into a on the other, is one of the great dialectal teats between 
East and West (not between South and Midlands), and it would be rash 
to assign any text which has only e in words which had this diphthong in 
O E , to an area farther west than the borders of Hampshire. Examples 
are horle ' heart ’ , tlorned^ O E. geleornei ‘ learnt ’ , Ion inf ' be O.E bean , 
swore, O E. swear 'neck', , &c , Owl and Nightingale, cJupe)> ‘calls', 
O E. eleopefi, lume 'limbs’, OE leomu, brust ‘breast’, OE brail, 
in Robt of Glos , suppe ' after ’, OF seoppan, luver, O E. leo_for 
‘ dearer ’, luef ‘ dear ', O.E laf, prntes ‘ thieves ', O E pafas, &c , in 
Trevisa; vrihe ~ urlhe 'earth*, OE eorpe, dure ‘dear’, O E. dear, 
bade ' to offer ’, O E leadan, in St Editha None of these texts is 
perfectly consistent, however, and e-spellmgs are fairly frequent in all, 
which perhaps shows that the easterly type was eoming in, at any rate 
in the written language 

(5) OE ea followed by r another eonsonant The earliest South- 
Western texts, such as the Lambeth Homilies and others down to and 
into the thirteenth century, preserve the typical Southein erm, hrrm, OE 
farm, arm, hearm, haerm, but the Midland type arm, harm, ic , takes the 
place of these later In this particular, as in so many others, the South- 
\Vest Midland texts adhere to the Southern type Similarly, before -// 
we find all instead of Southern as// or el! very early Thus, for instance 
St Jul (Melr ) has hard, harm, warm, uallep ‘ falls ’, alle The South- 
Eastern translation of Palladius, however (Essex c 1420), still preserves 
e in henest, herd ‘ hard ' ,yerdes, Sec 

(6) The O E combination ea/d in O E eald ' old’, Senld ‘ bold ’, leald 
‘cold’, Wealdan ' ro rule, wield’, healdan 'hold', appears in the early 
Southern texts in the typical forms -eald-, -xld-, -eld-, ftc , which all = [i/i/j, 
but the Anglian type, O E did, M E old, gets in very early, and as early 
as the twelfth century this substitution is beginning In the thirteenth 
century and later there ire oiilv a few scattered survivals of the Southern 
type, such as wxlde in Moral Ode, welde in Prov of Alfrtd, and so on. 
St Jul (Metr ) has only old, holde, &c The Soutli-Eastern dialects 
preserve the Southern form later, on which see below 

(7) O E 5 in the Southern M E dialects Already in O K we can 
distinguish, in the various Saxon texts, two dialectal tipes in the treat- 
ment of this old diphthong In the later language some texts write y as 
hyrde ‘shepherd ’, earlier hierde, sy’f 'self, eailier sielf, styld ‘shield’, 
earlier scield, hpran ‘ hear ', earlier hderan, ftc Others write 1 htrde, silf, 
sitld, hiran The former type appears as with u or ik, uy when long , 
in M E when retained the latter is wniten t Thus M E hurde and 
htrde, lulf and ill/, ichuld and schild, huyre{n), huire(n), or hure(ii) by the 
side of hireiji), are all typical Southern forms, as distinct from he/ dt, schild, 
hittn, ftc , winch occur in all the dialects other than the South-Western 

The Southern conditions are more raithfully preserved in ihe treatment 
of the original short diphthong than m that of the long, and many texts, 
which in other respects are quite South-Western in type, have only traces 
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of ui in the verb ‘to hear', and many more examples of / St Jiil 
(Metr), Robt of Gloi., and Trevisa adhere most raiihfully to the Saxon 
types both in long and short, though all have some e- forms St Editha 
has only e, though otherwise very Southern in character. St, lul (Metr ) 
has hurdt (Pret), but hliui from OE Ei/an, bizitt ‘obtaine’, but jelde 
•pay' Inf, W Saxon guldan 

The South-Wesi Midland texts of the thirteenth century have certain 
traces of the u- forms 


Points connected with the Inflexions. 

(8) The 3rd Pers Sing of the Pres Indie of verbs is universally -tfr, 
j/, or and we do not find the -is, -j endings as we do in E Midland 
texts A Very curious exception, /oHyr ‘loves’, occurs in St Editha (aas 8), 
and there are a few other -r forms in this text 

fg) The Pres PI Indie normally ends 111 or -if) 

This Southern peculiarity is shared by the dialect of the Prose St Jul , 
and also Viy the Herefordshire (Harleian) Lyrics, though the latter has 
some examples of the M diand -m 

(lol The Imperat PI ends in -el> and -i/, as in E Midland 
(11) The Pres Participle ends in -md(e) The later participles 
develop rather later than in E Midland The South-West Midland 
texts, while exhibiting examples of the Southern -inde, have also the 
Midland -ende 

(la'l The Fem Pers Pron Nom is always, in the South, some form 
derived from O E hid. 

The E Midland and Northern sht^ scht forms are Unknown, except for 
the quite exceptional sse in Robt of Glos , and a few examples in Trevisa, 
who generally uses the typical hia, hue Robt of Glos has jo frequently’ 
also ^fo, and St Jul (Metr ) has Ac, Are Other forms of these in Southern 
texts are the unstressed ha, while he, hee, hoe appear in St Editha 

(13) The Pers. Pronouns of the PI arc Nom. hi, heo, the unstressed 
ha and a (Lamb Homs, Moral Ode, Saules Warde, Owl and Nightin- 
gale, Robt of Glos), and the weak o in Trevisa, St Editha seems to 
have only the Scandinavian forms, fiey, ]>ai, fiay, and thig is the first 
appearance of these forms m the South The Possessives are Aor(c) (Gfid 
Uicisun, St Jul (Metr), and Robt of Glos), heort (Lamb Homs, Moral 
Ode), Ihe weak tore (O and N ), here (Robt. of Glos , Trevisa and St 
Editfia), Jer, hurre (St Eihrha). Acc, and Dative heom (Lamb. 

Horns , Moral Ode O and N ) , hem (St Jul (Men ), Robt of Glos , 
St. Ediih^, Aom (Robt of Glos, Su Editha), ham (Lamb Homs., God 
Ur , and Trevisa). 

r 'to be’ IS normally bedl>, bl)>, bu)> Usages 

of Winchester has the two last, Robt. of Glos has bef,, Trevisa the last 
51 . Editha has the Midland ben and arne The South-West Midland 
Huilcian Lyrics has both Somhern bu)>. and Midland area. 

K® ^ ^ particle ge- is prefixed commonly to the P P of 
vern^ both strong and weak, when uiicompounded The P P o( Strong 
Verbs end, m -n In M E m the .‘-outh and South-West Midlands the 
prefix u generally retained, being wriiten 1- ot y- All Southem texts 
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from the earliest ME to St Editha wnte ychose, yslawe ‘ slam 
y/ounde, &c , 4c , with loss of final -« Ancren Riwle, St. Jul. (Prose), 
St Katherine, and Harl Lynca generally retain the prefix y-, but adhere 
to the Midland type in conserving also the -n in strong P. P 's, eg 
tiumen, 4c The prefix is often used in the Fret in O E and in Southern 
M E , and indeed may be used before any part of a verb, often with no 
particular force, though it also has the function of making intransitive 
verbs transitive 

(i6) Infinitives end in -an and -lan in O E In M E. these become -en, 
or -i, and -itn, te respectively. The latter type is often written merely -y, 
or -I It IS typical of the South, both East and West, but disappears 
before the encroachments of the -an type in £ Midlands Examples: 
O E likian ‘ look M E lokte, loti, liiy , Id susteni, and somony ' to 
vummon ' both occur in Robt of Glos This suffix is also used with 
Vbs of French origin. The loss of the final -n in the Inf. is a typical 
Southern feature 

Extracts Ulustrative of Southern DialeoL 

* Note that in the South and South-Western area, initial y- is often, 
though not with complete consistency, written v or k, implying a voiced 
pronunciation 

(a) From Moral Ode (Egerton MS) (Hants, area laoo) 

Muchele luwe he us cudde, wulde we it understonde 
pat vre eldrene misdudcn we habbet vuele on honde 

com in ^is middenerd |>urb calde deofles onde 
And synne and and jeswinch a. waters and ec a londe 

Vres formes faderes gulc we abigget alle 

• S »5 

A1 his ufspruDg after him in herine is Lifalle 

3 7 » d X a 

purst and hunger, chule and hete, eche and al unel^ 
purh died com in ))is middenerd and ol^er vnisal^ 

Notts vuele = uvele, ‘ evil O L yfel middenerd * O E ( W Sax ) middangtard 
'earth' (late U E -gerd) Ibe endtog -eP is written -et in this teat in habbet^ atigget 
'purchase' chule = W Sax licit 'cold* (laic OL cylt, whence thule) UieA, 
instead of dtp, as the other MSS have, may be the result of Kenlish influenLe in the 
•enbe V aud u are interchangeable, hence vre » Are ' uur’, vres Ares, gen 
Line 5 ' the guilt first father ' Note the loss of h in uncipe^Xii 'unhcalth', 

' Bickneas ' 

a (b) From Proverbs of Aljrtd ( 1200 ) 

pus que)> Alured: 

Wis child IS fader blisse. 

i 

If hit so bityde^ 

* 5 *5 

pat ]7u bern ibidest 
pe hwiLe hit is lytcl 
ler him mon-^^ewes 
panne hit is wexynde 
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I 

hit achal wende pzr a 

• >f 4 

pe beterc fan 3cha] iwur^ 

2ucr buiien eorJ)e 

JVp/gs Line i m wntlen for v in Aland, O E 
4. bern * C) E btam ‘ child ' , ibldest ' await, expect 
7 « O E weapon * ^row (Late W Sex vaxan) 

B B * It ahall lum then to ' 

N B In late W Sme. ^forpan often becomca ruur^n^ bat thii could not rhyme 
with iwur^ 11 from O E f^ruuoi and the epellm^ ihowa the M R. change of 

re to [yj This ihymes with eay/e, which shows that this word^ too, had andcigone 
the change in ipiie of the old ipeUiag 


(c) From Robert of Gloucester {c 1298). 

■ « *5 _1 

(1) po ^19 cliTld was an vr)»e ibore, hi 9 freond nome berto hede, 

■ I ifi 

Hi Ir tc hit dfi to Clastnebury to noncht and to fede 
To teche him eke his bileue, pater-ooster and crede 

IS s 

pt child wax and wel i|ie), (or hit moste nede 

•<7 • 

Lute jenie he ndm to ^ wordie, to alle godnisse he drou^ 


(2) In chirciie he was devout mow vor him ne ssolde no day abide 
pat he ne hurde masse and matmes and euesong and ech tide 


(3) And ^ Normans ne cou^ speke ^6 bote hor owe spSche 

And Speke French as hit dude atdin ana hor children dude also teche 

So )iat hSiemen of |)is lond ]iat of hor blod come 
1 9 -2 1 »3 

HoIde)i aJle )iulke speche |ia hii of horn nome 

Vor bote a man conne Frens$ me telji 0/ bini lute 

A I ^9 9*7 

Ac 16 we men holde^ to Engliss and to hor owe speche jute 


(4) - - . |>c gode quene Mold 

pat quene was of Engelond as me cr ytold 
pa g5derh£le al Engelond was beo efticre ybdre 


Fotes (I) 1 a A*- 'they’ 1 4. 
uterdit B ‘ world ’ shows metathesis of Id 
(a) I I vor — ‘for' 

(3) 11 l-a Note rhyme 1 a at 6 m — 'at 
go^ Bpeakera, 1 ^ wir, mdef Pron ••one' 

(4) ha K ' as one has told belore' 
for ' hid * ‘ she ' . 


fr O E gefroA, gifah 1 j 


home’, still so pronounced by many 
L 3 goderheUf adx • 'fortunately 


(d) From the Metrical Life of St Juliana 
(Glouceetershire t. 1300)- 

(i) Swi)w son waj (ns lujier man )>at he ne mijte hire (mjt wende 
To habbe conseil of hire flder ifter him he let sende 
And randede hire cleoe |Kqt to chaunge >oru vair biheste. 
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■3 ■ >3 

pd hi spike uairest wi^ hire, ]iii maide hem ]af answers — 

6 ifi H _ 9 

Ichoilc hdide ^a ichabbe itake; )e ne do^ me )i£rof d 6 dire; 

V 9 ■ ■ 

Ac 5 word Ji ne [iinie)i me no)l, ^r aboute j£ spille^ br£^, 

■Dig 

Dd)) me wat pyne ^ wolle^, uor I ne drede no)t )>eD de^. 

*3 ** 

Pe hi seie )>I 5 maide hire )»)C chaun^i noide, 

Hire fader bitok hire )ie justice to do wi^ hire wal he wQlde 

■6 

(a) We ne scholle )iis foule wiche ouercome wi)i no dide 

Jif no fur ne mai hire brenne, in Icde we scholle hire brede 

3 3 • _ 

A chetel he aette ouer pe fur and fulde it uol of lede 
pis maide isei ])is led boili, heo nas n 5 ])in^ in drede 

la 15 

AnoD so heo was ^erinne idd, )>at fur bi^an to sprede 
Fram pe chetel it hupte aboutc, m len^jie and in brede. 

Sixti men and seuentene it bamde in ^ place 
1 

Of lu|»er men (lat stode pez bl waa godes grace 

5 

Amydde pe chetel ^is maide stode, al hoi wi]>^ute harm ; 

II a 5 

pat led ))at holynde was, \nne|>e it ^3te hire warm 

lu l<) * 

(3) Ne spared nojt he sede, ac heie^ uaste ^at heo of dawe be 
Nabbeji of hire namore reu^ ^en heo hadde of me. 

13 I 

Nolde heo nojung spare me of al jiat ich hire 
Vnne^ ich dar un hire Idke, so sore icham adrad. 

7 la 

pQ |>is maide hurde ^is, hire eien up heo caste, 

A 10 , 

A, out ' out ' deuel sede hdide}) hire nou uaste 

(c) From TrevtseCs translation of Higdcn^s Folychrofiicon (Z3B7). 

(1) par ys gret plente of smal fysch and of eeles, so ^at cberles in som 

g 14 IS 

place feedeji sowes wi}i fysch par bu}* ofte ytake delphyns and 

se-calues and balenes (gro^ fysch as it were of whaales kundc) and 
7 7 u 

dyuers maner schyl-fysch among pe whoche schyl-fysch bu}i 

9 "J 

moskles }iat habbe}) wi})-ynDe ham margery perles of a 
manere colour of hu) 

7_ 

(2) Lond, bony, mylk, chyse 
)ijs Klond schal bere pc prise 

(3) Harold come vram werre of Noreganes and burde 
tyjiynges hereof, and hyede wel vast and hadde 
bote veaw kny^tes aboute hym, vor he 

IS 

hadde ylost meny stalword me in pe ra^r 

IS 

batayl and he had nojt ysent vor more help , and ^y) 
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a hadde, men were wr5)>c and wolde haue wy)>drawe, 
ham vor hy moste hiuc n6 part of the prayes acte 

balayl of Norc^anes Bote Harold sent vorji spies vor 
to aweyte and se }»c number and )>e string)* of hys enymyes 

William touk ^uea spyes and laddc ham aboutc hys tentes 
and hys pauylons, and Oedde ham ry^t renlyche, and sent ham 
to Harold 


Due 


J^etu (0 1 4 seky!, fr O E (W Saa ) ' ‘.hrll ’ , this is the Southern i-type. 

(j) 1 I fr E (W So») ct£S£^ later r/j/ ' cheese ’ , ihc other dialeutr had 

cfse lo O £ , r/iese in M L 

( 3 , 1 I vraM ' from ’ 1 3 O E fealL€ ‘ lew ' 16 

a - ht, weak lurm htyi = O E ‘ though’ attt - ' at the’ 1 lo /uer, 

O r ' these ’ veadt -= JeM^ ' fed ’ 


(f) From Si Editha (Wilts c 1420) 

Bot he hurre-selff dwelte at Wyllon styUe 
Wil hurre mdder as y sayde jowe ere, 

For hurre modcr to serue was holychc hurre wylle 

Wei leuer ^n ony other gret state to here , 

And also for he was norysshut vp m ^at place 

3 IS 

And furstc y>ordryd he was )iere )>erlo, 

And many miracles ^row goddus gr^e 
For hurre werone done ^ere also 

When he hadde regnyd here syalene jere 
FuUyche complete wit somewhat more 

And syxtene jere hdide and somewhat more y trSwe he wSre 
3 *5 

When he was kyng furst y-k6re 
Bote of his doth and also his burynge 

Ychaue y-wnton ^owe hcrcbyfdre 
And somewhat of his gode gouernynge , 

And )»ac is cause ^at y wryte here nomore. 

Note 1 1. A/ ■ 'she' In *old’. 


Dialect Features of Kentish, rind Bouth-Sasteriia 

( i) O E » IS retained as a fronted [ej sound longer and more consistently 
in Kentish than in the more Westerly Southern dialects But even here, and 
mat as early as 1150 (Veapas Homilies), ihe Anglian a appears, Vesp 
Homs has rrz/fJ, OE cwxjf^yedme * bosom*, ^E,fedm, ufeier ‘water*, 
also MMs, fader Laud Sermons (r is go) has tfler, OE mfter, pet, 
ete.’ I ‘Bpoke’, Aedde 'had'. O.E hm/de, but 

habbeP,haP, OE hxfp , wat, OE hwxi ‘what'; water, OE wxier 
and BO on Wjll of Shoreham (13*0) has a Rood number of e speUings . 
VKt, O E hwmt. Pit, schal ' shall creft, O E crmfl, hip ' hath wetere, 
fic. . on the other hand wat, schal, water, glas &c The total number of 
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a spellings IS greater than those with t. Ayenbite (1340), the latest and 
on the whole the most typical example of Kentish, has tpptl, O E 
‘ apple Aud ‘ what gied ‘ glad ^les ‘glass ftc , but ^so occasionally 
a as in uadcr 

(а) O E and z* have both the same (tense) e-sound in Kentish See 
remarks on this sound under the E Midland characteristics above. The 
spellings with u seem to prove tenseness in both original sounds . Will, 
of Shoreham has tier ‘ year Pnm, O E gxr, O Kentish glr, and A) enbite 
has cliiju ‘ clean ^ which has O E- (see E Midlands 2) 

(3) O E yl, as has already been mentioned (pp 9, 30, 34, above), appears 
? in Kentish and South-Eastern Ihere is further reason to believe that 
this peculianly occurred also in a large area of the E Midlands It is found 
in .Suffolk Charters m the late tenth century, cf also p 78, below Examples 
from Kentish texts stnne ‘ sin ' or veipt ‘ filth ', O E (Sax and Angl ) 
fplpe , AiPPe ' family fire , O E cypke, werchen ‘ work O E vyrtan, 
metu ‘ merry O E myrtg, fitc , &c 

(4) O E « never appears in Kentish as a rounded vowel («, oe, &c ), 
as in the West and South-West, but, especially the long id, is either written 
it, ye, 10, yo, or e It is rather doubtful whether the te,ye spellings imply 
a diphthongal sound or whether they merely represent a tense e. The 
Vesp Homs writes ifen.O W Sax iron 'be', cAtermml ‘choose’, OE 
ceosan, dter-, O E dear ‘ animal diofles, O E deejias ‘ devils Laud 
Homilies has bup ‘are’, bten (inf), but slerre ‘star’, OE steorra , herte, 
O E heoric ' heart ' Will of Shoreham nearly always writes ee or e for id 
dipt, crepe, ftendt ‘enemy’, but has also soep, O E. seop ‘see’ (Western 
influence ?), by = bidn (inf) Ayenbite wntes herle, erpe, also yerlhe,yeme 
‘run’, OE eornan For the long, ^ea/e, O E dibfle,uryend,ur\end'\nent' , 
O E /ridnd, uyend, O E /ednd ' enemy ’ , dure, dyere ‘ dear ', O E deora, 
&c By the side of these usual spellings, e and ee are also written occa- 
sionally In view of the fact that most of the Kentish texts write u for 
tense i, as in Aier, O E Air ‘ here and hreren ' to hear ’, Old Kentish Airen, 
and also that they all often write ee for O E ru, it seems not improbable 
that the spelling means no more than tense [e] In the writings of Gower 
u IS a recognized symbol for [e] See remarks on p. 57 

(5) O E -eall-, -earm-, -tard- are wiillen with ea, z, or e, longer than in 
the South-Western Vesp Homs idra, xlmihlt , Will of Shoreham 
earmes ' arms ’, Pau er/ ‘ art ’, hermy mf. ‘ to harm ’, but also xcharpe, karde- 
Ayenbite seems to have the Anglian -arm-, -ard- 

(б) O E -eald- retains the front vowel of the old Southern type in 
Kentish, as against the Anglian -old- type, still more thoroughly than the 
combinations -earm-, -eall-. Sc Vesp Homs has jz/* ‘gave’, ‘sold’, 
OE stalde , healde, inf ‘hold’, OE healdan , Will of Shoreham has 
child ‘ cold O E ieald, did , tealde Fret , and y-ield, p p ‘ told ’, Late O E 
Mde, Sc , to hllde ' to hold ’, llde ' old Late O E «/rf, Sc , Ac , Ayenbite 
has ealde and yealde ‘old’, chealde ‘cold’, tealde 'told', healde ‘hold’. 
The typical Anglian forms with -old- do not seem to occur in the last 
text, nor are they at all frequent in any Kentish text 

(7) OE ea in Kentish The late treatment, at least in spelling’, of this 
long diphthong deserves a few words, as it is typical In mo st dialects 
O E became k in the Late O E. period, and this t 
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It IS often written fa — dta}> = I” Ajenliitc, however, we get 

deaf’, O E ifta/, dyap and dyeap ‘ death dytd ‘ dead lya/'\t2.l\ 
O E Oaf, lyas pret ' lost O E ^Sds ic Will of Shoreham has traces 
of these spellings in has pret ‘ lost settne-lyas sinless , O E te^t 
but otherwise writes ra — diapfs^ riaue, Ac The Laud Homs, has dtad- 
hch 'deadly', dsath 'death', be-haue 'faith’, OE gt-lta/a, all of which 
occur frequently, by the side of occasional bt-Uauf, Ac Vesp Homs has 
dfddhf, tadinfssf^ O E sadtg-^ xac, O E eac ' also but also gfias ' chose 
O.E iids , brad ' bread O E bread , admodi-, O E eadmodjg ' humble 
file Whether ea, m, ya all represent some sound like [i] or [e], or 
whether they reallv represent a combination such as [jir], it seems impossible 
to say a ui brad can hardly represent anything but [ae] or [i], and this 
may well have been the sound in all these words If thts were so, Kentish 
would only differ from the other dialects in employing a special graphic 
device, 

(§) Initial s- and y often appear voiced in Kentish This is particularly 
systematic in Ayenbite, where u (for ») is regularly written at the begin- 
ning of English words ao/e ‘people ’, uar ' for unu/ ' foul Ac , Ac , also 
before cons uram, uryeaa Ac , Ac In French words y- is written 
fawtur ■ figure flour ' flower \ frui ‘ fruit ’, Ac , Ac Note uals ‘ false 
Ac , however Initial s- is written z in English words, only before vowels, 

except in the old combination sw-, which is written zu zuyn, O E 

swin 'swine' aui/e 'sweet', OE swf/e, Ac, also Beebe, OE sfrars 
‘ seek ’, Beane ' sin ', Ac , Ac Before consonants s is written in English 
words streme 'stream', strengpi ‘strengthen’, and in French words j is 
written everjwhere All the earlier Kentish texts write j- , as regards 
O E. initial y Vesp Homs seems always to write /-, Laud Homs has 
occasional v — vaire ' fair ’, O E fxger , uulueUUn lit ' fulfilled, filled full’, 
but more often while Will of Shoreham generally writes but has 
also ‘ father ’, vedep ‘feeds’, velp ‘filth’, Ac 'Thus Kentish, apart 
from Ayenbite, does not use the voiced sound for initial /- nearly so 
commonly as South-Western, while the latter is far behind Ayenbite in 
the use of the voiced sound for s-. 


Foints conuected with the Inflexions in Kentish. 

(9) The 3rd Fers Sing Pres Indic. ends in -ep, -p as in the rest of 
the Southern area An exceptional -s form, leles, occurs in Vespas. Homs 
however 

(*°) The PL Pres Indic ends in -ep as in Southern generally 

(ii) The Imperat PI ends in -ep, -p as in Southern generally, and 
E Midlands 

(’*) The Pres Part ends in -znde (with occasional -ende) as in South- 
Western 

0 f) The Fern Pron. Nom is usually hi, never sehe, Ac, 

(14) PI of 3rd Pers. Pronoun Kentish agrees with the rest of the 
outhein in having no p- or th- forms A characteristic Kentish or 
^uth-Eastem form his is m the Acc. PI (= ‘ them ') in Vesp. Homs., 
anoreham and Ayenbite This is also found in some of the earlier 
E Midland texts, e g Genesis and Exodus. 
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(15) The characteristic PI Pres. Indic of hen 'to be’, is found m 
Ayenbite 

(16) The statements concerning the prefix 1- in verbs, especially the 
P P , and the termination -e, without -n, which are made above with 
regard to South-Western, apply on the whole to Kentish 

(17) The -le, -y endings in Inf of Vbs are very frequent in Kentish 
as in South-Western 


Illustrative Extracts from M.E. Kentish Texts. 

(a) From the (Vespasian A 2a) Kentish Sermons (c 1 1 50) 

3 3 

(1) An ^easer beo% bedeles and la^ieres to bene archebiscopes 

14 

and biscopes, prestes and hare Ac |>ah we fif nxmmie 

* *4 _ 3 9 

alle hit on godes wille, and elc of ham ^estrcn^ and fLilfe]e|> 

3 *43 * IB 

olre Of |iesses hf ce)>en and of hare bedeles we habbe)> ^eu 
^esed Of )ie falce we sig^g^e)* fiat hit cum)> fastlice, fram midden- 

7 *5 '53 

ardes angmn aUe fele aUe deade beo 15 alse fele beo% to berie 

16 1 I I 

icome, wat trend, wat fa, and elce dejie {ncce fringe? 

■ 4 3 3 

(2) pan seied ham god pe gelty mannen Je sene^den an jeur 

3 

ecene<ise, and scule bime an mire ecenisse 3e sene^den 
alse lange alse lefede and )e scule birne alse longe as ic 

• ' t 

lefie W]te% into cce fer, be is ^xarcod mme fo, and his 
Son hi wr%e% abroden of nis ^eseej^e 


(b) From the Laud Homilxes {c 1250) 

II g 

(1) Nu lordinges )iis is {le miracle |ret Jiet godspd of te dai us tel]^ ac 

9 3 B 

great is )3e tokeningge Sc leprus signified )3o senuulle me, 31 lepre 

31 9 1 9 

|h] seiinen pet scab bitokne|i {^o litle sennen, si lepre bitokne]) 

7 I 4 IS 7 li> IS 

grete sennen ]>et biedh diadliche. Nu ye habbe% iherd 

I 9 4 _I 5 a Cs] 

]>e miracle and wet hit bitokned No ICke we yef we biej? dene of 

7 

)use lepie, ^at is to siggen of diadliche senne. 

I 14 ■ 

(2) And bi )iet hi ofTrede gold |>et is cuuenable yeftte to kinge, 
scawede (»et he was sothfast Kink And bi ))et hi offrede 

I 6 14 

Stor pet me offrede wylem be lalde laghe to here godes 

1 I 14 

sacrehse, seawede ^et he was verray prest And be hi 
■ V I 14 I 7 

offrede Mure ))et is biter )>ingj signiheth )>et hi hedde beliaue 

I 7 j 17 1 

he was diadhch )>et diath soldo suffn for man-ken 
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(c) Eram William of Shoreham (13IO-20). 

(l) Onne))e creft eny )>at stat 
Ac some crcfte|) )>at halue 
And for sikncsse leche creft 

And for )>e goute seaiue 
Me make|i 

d 

For wanne man drawj^ into Sideward 

Wei oft his bones ake^ 

And be a man neuer so spnnd 

I 

jef he schel libbe to elde 
ide him wel siker )>erto he schal 

7 

And hi9 de|>e5 dette ^eldc 
To gile 

3ec meni ^ong man wene)> longe hue 
And leue^ wel litle wyle 

4rii 

(2) Leue dame, say me now 

■ 

Wy hc^ god (orbSde hyt jow 
pet 3e ne m5te 

• t 

Ecen ol al ^ac frut )>at hys 

ta 

Here grfiwynde in paradys 
To joure bfite? 

10 

We etef> y-nou qua]; cue, ywis 

5 

Of alle ^ trSwes of paradys 
* 

And be|i wel gled , 

Bote )iys trSw mSte wc nau^t take, 

For bSjie me and mynne m^e 
God hyt forbede 

(d) From (he AySnbiie (1340) 

4 ■ IB ■ 

Ay5 ^ uondingges of ^ dySule zay ^is Jiet uolje^ ZuSte 
lesu ^In holy blOd/|)et Jiou sseddest ane )>e r6d/uor me 
and uor mankinde Ich bidde Jte hit by my sseld/auoreye 

))e wycked uend al to mi lyues endc zu6 by hit 

>6 

pis bOc is dan Michelis of Nothgate, y-wnte an englis 
of his Ojcnc hand , )iet hitte Ayenbyte of Inwyt And is of 
J>e b^ichouse of saynt Auslines of Canterbcnc. 

H6ly archangle Michael 
Saynt gabnel and Raphael 
Ye brenge me to )i(l cascel 

58 8 lo 

per alle zaulen varej) wel 
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* s 

Lhord iheau almijti Kyng, (let mSdest and ICkeat alls pytig, 

Me ]iet am )>I makyng to ^Ine blissc me |)ou bryng Amen. 

Blind and dyaf and alsuo domb, of zeuenty yer al uol rood. 

SB ■ 

Ne ssolle by draje tS ]ie grCnd, uor peny, uor mark nc nor pSnd. 


We have now concluded our bnef survey of the principal distinguishing 
features which characterize the Regional types that go to ihe composition 
of the dialect of London during the M £ period, that is to say, the South- 
Eastern (especially Kent and Essex), the Central and more Westerly 
Southern, and the East Midland The illustrative extracts from texts 
written in the various dialects furnish examples, in the actual living 
sentence, of most of our points, though possibly not of all. Outside the 
distinguishing marks of dialect, which are here selected as most typical, it 
will be observed that there is much that is common to all, and which belongs 
to the whole of English south of the Thames, and north, at least as far as 
Lincolnshire, in the Ea*-! We have omitted from our survey the Northern 
English, and Scolch dialects, and that large area, to the West, rather vaguely 
known as ‘West Midland' among students of Middle English It is 
obvious that the dialects of these regions can have had no direct influence 
upon the speech of London, and as a matter of fact thei e are no typically 
Northern or West Midland elements m Literary or Standard Spoken 
English at the present day, nor were there any in the M E dialect from 
which these have sprung It is hardly necessary to say that there are 
many features of grammar, sounds, and vocabulary which belong to 
English as a whole, which therefore occur in North, South, South-Eastern, 
East, and West Midland alike There are also certain features, such as 
-s in the 3rd Pers Sing Present of verbs, which were originally Northern, 
but which subsequently passed into the North Midland English as a whole, 
in the first place, and later, from East Midland, probably through Essex, 
into London English But, so far as the latter is concerned, these 
features are to be regarded as East Midland See, however, pp 334-7 
below 

There are many other points of considerable importance, besides 
those above discussed under the various dialect headings, which arise in 
the detailed and minute study of the texts from which our illustrative 
extracts are drawn, but are passed over in silence here, because they 
would take us further into the minutiae of Old and Middle English 
grammar than it would be permissible to go in a book of this km± It 
IS believed, however, that tins omission will not impair the general argu- 
ment of the book, and the omission is deliberate. 


The Dialeot of London down to the Death of Chancer. 

We now pass to consider the dialect of London itself, down to the close 
of Ihe fourteenth century and the beginning of the fifteenth. 

It must be assumed that the reader has grasped the foregoing statement 
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and enumeration of the vanoua dialectal features of the different regions 
dealt with , at any rate, the tables and examples can easily be referred 
to, and the references given to the various points dealt with will reduce 
the reader's labour to a mmimum The abbreviations E Midi , Sthn , Kt , 
refer to the dialect areas as treated above, pp 29“43 p numbers 

to the particular points Thus E Midi 6 refers to the paragraph above 
under the heading E Midi in which the OE Midland combination 
-SU-. which m the Southern O E dialects is represented by -eald-, later 
-ild; IS dealt with 

V^e may hrst give some examples of documents written in Londonp 
from the lime of the Conqueror down to Chaucer 


niufltratire Bpecimenfl of the Dialeot of London ftom the 
Conquest to Chaaoer. 

(a) Wilham the Connuerct^s Charter (lo66) From Liebermann’s 
Gesetze d Angelsachsen, vol i, p 486 

Willelm Kyng gret Willelm bisceop and GosfregTS portirefan and ealle 
ba burhwaru binnan Londone Frencisce and Englisce freondlice 
1 C k)d 5 e eow fi®l ic wylle fat get beon eallra f>;cra laga weorSe )« gyt waran 
on Eadwerdes dsge Kynges And ic wylle eIc cyld beo his feder 
yrfnume ajfter his tseder d$ge and ic nelle ge|)nlian snig man cow 
snig )irang bcode God eow gehealde 


(b) Proclamation of Henry III (1258) From Patent Rolls* Printed 
Ellis, Early English Pronunciation, Pt II, pp 501, &c , and 
Emerson's M E Reader 

Henn hur^ godes fultume King on ZngJencloand, Lhoauerd on Yrloand, 
Duk on Norm' on Aquitam’ and corl on Aniow Send igretinge to alle hise 
h6lde, ilsrde and ileawede on Huntendonschir’ JjeI witen wel alle bit we 
willen and unnen Jiaet, Jist vre rsdesmen alle o^r )»c moare dEl of heom 

t st beOj) ichosen [lur] us and ^^13 ^Et loandes fnlk on vre Kuncriche 
abbcj) idon and schullen don m |ie wor)>nesse of gode and on vre treowhc, 
for /reme of Jie lo'^nde, ^>013 |ie besqte of |)an loforen iseide rcdesmen. 
b^ stedefEst and ileshnde in alle |nnge abuten Eode And we hoac^ alle 
vre treowe in jie treow|>e heu vs Ogen hco stedefEStlicbc healden 

and swerien to h^lden and to werien ^ isetnesses J’Zt b^n imakede and 
l>con to makien Jiur^ J»an to foreniscide r£desmen 5 |)er bur^ h® mftare dsl of 
heom alsw6 alse hit is biforen iseid And bst Ehc dper helpe |>Et lor to 
done bi ilche fl^e a^enes alle men Ri^t tor In done and to f^ngen And 
noan ne Dime of loande ne of e^te wher^ur^ jus besijte mu^e beon llet fiber 
iwersed on finie wise And ^if fini, fiber finie cumen her on^enes, we wilien 
and hoaten alle vre treowe heom nealden deadliche iF^n And for (laet 
we willen bsc ^isbeo stedefsst and lestinde, we senden ^ew ^is writ open 
iseined wi)i vre seel, to halden amanges )ew me hor± Witnesse vs seluen 
zt Lunden* b^ne Ejtetenbe day on m 5 n)>e of Octobr* In ^ two and 
fowertijbe jeare of vre cruninge And in wes idOn stforen vre isworene 
rfidesmen And al on bfi ilche worden is isend into svriche schlre fiver 
nl bzre kuneriche on EngUneloande, and fik intcl Irelonde. 

(N.B. Pi Name, Hi^rtford (Earl of) among signatories ) 
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(c) Adam Davy {c 1307-47). 

(1) His name is ihote Sir Edward ^ 

Prince of Wales, Engelonde ^ faire 
Me mette ' he was armed wel 
B6))e wi^ yme and stil. 

And on his helme bat was of stel 
A coroune of gold oicom hym wel 
Biffire H shryne of Semt Edward he stood 
Myd giad chere and mylde of mood. 

Mid tw 5 Knijttes armed on ei^er side 
pat he ne mijt; ^nnes goo ne ride 
Hetilich hii leiddn hym upon* 

Als hii mijtten myd swerde d 5 n. 

(2) pe pursday next \te beryng of our Lefdy 
Me ^loujht an aungel c^m Sir Edward by , 
pe aungel bitook Sir Edward on honde 

Al bledyng ^ foure forber clawes so were of Lombe 
At Caunlerbiry, bifure pe hei)e autere, pe Kyng stood, 

Ydopcd al m rede murre , he was of pat blee red as blood 
God, pa.t was on gode Friday don on pe rode 
So tume my swevene night and day to mychel g 5 de. 

Tweye poynls pere ben pat ben unschcwed 
For me ne worpe to clerk ne lewed , 

Hot to Sir Edward oure Kyng 
Hym wil iche shewe pilk metyng 

^ * ^ereature' * Me mette ‘ I dreamt* 

* This phrase is very like on * aid into him ' 

(d) Extract from ^ A petition from the folk of Mercer)'’e’ (1386) 

Rolls of Parliament, vol. in, p 335, See , Mor^bach, Engl Schnftspr , p 171 

And yif in general his falsenesse were ayemsaide as of vs logydre of the 
Mcrcerye or othere craftes or ony conseille wolde haue taken to ayeinstnnde 
It, or as tyme out of mynde hath be vsed, we w6lden companyc togydre how 
lawful so It were for owre nede or profile were anon apeched for arrysers 
ayeins the pees, and falsly many of vs that yet stonden endited and wc ben 
openlich disclaundred, heiden vntrewe and traitnurs to owre Kyng for the 
same Nichol said bifor Mair Aldermen and owre craft bifor hem gadred in 
place of recorde that xx or xxx of vs were worthy to be drawen and banged, 
the which thyng lyke to yowre worthy lordship by and euen Juge to be 
prfiued or dispr 5 ued the whether that trowthe may shewe for trowthc 
amonges vs of fewe or dies no man many day dnrst be shewed And nought 
oonlich vnshewed or hidde it hath be by no man now, but also of biffire tyme, 
the moost profitable poyntes of trewe gouemaunce of the citce compiled to- 
gidre bi longe labour of discrete and wyse men wythout conseille of trewe 
men for thei sholde nought be knOwen ne contynued in the tyme of Nichol 
Exton outerliche were brent. 

(e) From Chaucer's Pardoner's Tale 

* Ye, goddes armes,' quod this ryotour, 

' Is It swich peril with him for to mete '' 

1 shal him seke by wey and eek by strete, 

] make avow to goddes digne bones ' 

Herkneth, feiawes, we thme been al ones - 


F 
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Lat £ch of ui h51de up bis hSnd til other, 

And £ch of UB bicomen 6tKerea br5ther, 

And wc wol sleen thh false traytour Deeth , 

He shal be sUvn, which that so many sleeth, 

By goddes dignitee, er it be night' 

Togidres han thise three her trouthes plight, 

To live and dyen ech of hem for fither, 

As though he were his dwene ybOren brSther 
And up they scene al dronken, in this r^e, 

And forth they goon towardes that village^ 

Of which the taverner had spdke biforn, 

And many a gnsly ooth than han they swoin, 

And Crfsles blessed body they to-rente — 

‘ Deeth shal be deed, if that they may him hente.' 
Whan they han goon nat fully half a myle 
Kight as they wolde ban troden over a style. 

An aid man and a p5vre with hem mette 
This filde man ful mckely hem grette, 

And seydc thus, 'now, lordes, god yow see'' 

The proudest of thise ryotoures three 
Answerde aga.n, 'what^ carl, with sory grace, 
Why artow al farwrapped save thy face^ 

Why lives tow so Ifinge in so greet igc ^ * 

This Aide man gan loke in his visSge, 

And seyde thus, 'for I nc can nat finde 
A man, though that I walked into Inde 
Neither in ciiee nor m nfl village, 

That wolde chaunge his youthe for myn age, 

And therfore moot f han myn ige stille, 

As Idnge time as it is goddes wille 
Ne deeth, alias ' ne wol nat han my lyf, 

Thus walke I, lyk a restelees caityf, 

And on the ground, which 15 my mSdres pate, 

I knokkc with my staf, bolhe crly and late, 

And seye, "leve m5der, leet me in* 

Lo how I vanish, flesh, and blood, and skin ? 

Allas whan shul my bones been at rcstc? 

M6der with yow wolde 1 chaunge my cheste, 

Tliat in my chambre I5ngc tyme hath be, 

Ye ^ for an heyre clout to wrappe me ’ ” 

Hut yet to me she wol nat do that grace. 

For which ful pile and welked is my face. 

But, sirs, to yow it IS n6 curteisye 
To speken to an fild man, vilcinyc, 

But he trespasse m wordc, or ellcs in dede 
In holy writ ye may your-self wcl rede, 

“ Agayns an Jild man, hoor upon his heed, 

\e shfilde aryse,” wherfor I yeve yow reed, 

Ne dooth unto an Cld man noon harm now, 

NamOre than ye w6lde men dide to yow 
In age, if that yc s5 I6ng abyde, 

And god be with yow, wher ye g6 or ryde 
I moot go thider as 1 have to g6 ’ 


(f) Chaucer's Periones Tale. 

fr"' ^■'^*'55*' shul the sinful folk 
nave ai that tyire , tlier shal the Sterne and wrothe juge sitle above, and 
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under him the horrible put of helle open to dcstroyen him that moot 
biknowen hise sinnes, winch sinnes openly been shewed bifom ^od and 
biforn every creature And on the left syde mo develes than herte may 
bithinke, for 4o harie and drawe the s jiful soules to the pyne of helle. 
And with- mne the hertes of folk shal be the bytin^e cansciervce and with- 
outeforth shal be the world al brenninge 

Whider shal thanne the wrecched sinful man flee to hyden him 7 Certes, 
be may nat hyden him, he moste come forth and shewen him , . Now 
sothly, who-ao wel remembreth him of thisc ihingea, 1 gesbe that hia sinne 
shal nat tume him into delyt, but to greet aorwej for drede of the peyne of 
helle. And therfore seith lob to god ‘suflfre, lord, that I may a whyle 
biwaille and wcpe, er I go with-oute returning to the derke lond, covered 
With the derknease of deeth , to the lond of misese and oi dcrknesse, where- 
as IS the shadwe of deeth , where-as ther is noon ordrc or ordinance, but 
grisly drede that evere shal laste ' 

And therfore seith heint lohn the Evangelist* 'they shullen folwe 
deeth, and they shul nat flnde him, and they shul desyren to dye, and deeth 
shal de fro hem ' . For as seith seint Basilic ‘the brenninge of Che fyr 

of this world shal god yeven in helle to hem that been dampned, but the 
light and the cieernesse shal be yeven in hevene to hisc children, right ai 
the gode man yeveth flesh co hise children, and bones to his boundea ' 

The Aral document la given here chiefly on account of its intrinsic 
hiatoncal interest It does not prove very much from a linguistic point 
of view. The form is to all intents and purposes Old English, and, like 
most other documents written in the eleventh century, is no doubt 
very archaic from the point of view of the English then spoken. It is ihe 
conventional Late Old English of the scribes, showing, it is true, some 
signs of departure from that of the classical period, but still giving no 
true picture of the changes which time mu^t already have wrought in 
uttered speech As regards dialect, the charter 19 certainly Southern 
English, and such forms as>;^-(oume) and wirart (Sihn 2 a) are charac- 
teristic of what we are accustomed to call West Sanon We have, 
unfortunately, no reliable knowledge of the dilTeiences and points of 
agreement between the English of Wessex and that of Middlesex, 
Probably there were more of the former than of the latter The forms 
fal/e, eallrty and gthealdv could not occur in a Northern or Midland 
dialect, though they might just as well be Kentish as ' Saxon ’ (Sthn 6, 
Kt 6) 1 lie fact is that all 0 £ documents of the later penod, with 

very few exceptions, are written in a common form which in all essential 
features is W Saxon — though this particular charter has only two abso- 
lutely test forms— wxran — so much so that it is now commonly 
assumed that after ^Elfred's lime the prestige of Wessex in Government, 
Arms, and Letters, was such that the dialect of that area became a 
literary tcotvff in universal use in written documents That this was true 
of official London documents this charter so far as it goes, is a proof 
The fact that a is retained in /xder, />^/, dxfft, &c , tends to show 
a W Saxon character, since r was typical in these words in Kent (Kt. 1) 
and in part of the Mercian area On the other hand, Late Kentisli 
scribes often write the letter as for the r-sound But the form kyBt is 
certainly not Kentish, for this dialect would have (Kt 3^ 

The written dialect of London, then, in the eleventh century was 
deflnitely Southern [n character, and South-Western, lather than South- 
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Eastern It may be asked whether the actual speech of the metropolis at 
this period is represented by this charter It is largely a question of 
probabilities, but it is highly probable, if not absolutely certain, that this 
document — apart from chronolog^ical inconsistencies with the spoken 
languag'e, to which allusion has already been made docs represent the 
type of dialect which was actually spoken in London when it was written. 
If that be so, the speech of London m the eleventh century was Southern 
in character, and, more exactly, approximated to South-Western, having' 
as yet, so far as our evidence goes, no piirelv South-Eastern features 
Passing now to exiraci (h), the ProclamBtion of Henry III, which 
IS nearly tno hundred years Jaler than the above charter, we notice a con- 
siderable difference in its dialect constituents, as compared with ihe lattei 
We now ob^Live the characterihtic blending of Midland elements with 
those which are typically Southern, and in some cases the Southern and 
Midhind forms of the same word or grammatical ending both occur 
Amcng the characteristically Southern forms are the following — OE 
A preserved as / or » in */, wes (Sthn r) ; O E written as in 
rxdesmtn 'councillors ’ (Sthn za), OE y preserved in sound, and written 
u in Kumnchi 'kingdom ' (Sthn 3) , O E -eald^ written ^eald- as dis- 
tinct from Midland -old- in to hialdm = [helden] This belongs to the 
South-East and Kent as well (see Sthn 6 and Kt 6) Its survival 
here may be due to Kentish influence The frequent to as in heb^ htbk^ 
/reou e, 8 tc , may be more than a traditional spelling, which, indeed, is 
unlikely so long after the Conquest, and may represent the Western 
rounded vowel often written u (Sthn 4) It is possible that this sound 
never reached, in London, the stage represented by Souih-Wesiern but 
was simply unrounded to e previously 

The spelling Hurl/ord 'Hertford', OE H€or{o)i-, occurs among the 
signatures to the document, which is clearly a Souih-Wescor South-West 
Midland form, but this proves nothing concerning London speech 

Other Southern features are the common use of the prefix 2- in imakede 
'made' (Fret), -ijrj(3'((?) 'said' PP, //-rZ ' hindered ' PP isttntd 'signed' 
PP, jgreitnge 'greeting', tdbn 'done', ichosen 'chosen', ilesiindf 
‘ lasting &c (Sthn 15), the Pres. Indie PI in -p as in btop, habhep 
(Sthn 9 and 14), the Pres Part \n-indc, lUsUnde (Sthn 11), the Inf in 
- len, /o mdkim {iiihn i6) This last may also be Kentish (Kt 17) The 
Southern Pi Pronouns /leo, htom, are not decisive as to dialect at this 
period, since even in E Midland tpxts the M-forms are not found so 
earlv as this (See E Midi 13) 

The Midland form'; in the Proclamation are alU, halden (we should 
expect hdlden, see E Midi 5) , the Pres Indie PJ in -en, beon, cumm, 
wiUen, haidin, hoaten ‘ cnitimand unneii 'grant', stnden (E Midi 9), 
llic P P of the Strong Vbs chesen * c\iOHG\ swiren 'swear', and of the 
anomalous don ‘ do ' — ichostn^ isworene, iddn — retain the final -tz (E Midi 
13), though all these forms also agree with the Southern type in preserv- 
ing the prefix 1- The spelling mherpur^, where Southern texts very 
frequently write tDer- (of- for O E Aw) and Midland texts more often 
wA-, seems charade risiic of London documents, both official and liteiary, 
diirmg the whole M E peiiod, though, as we shall see, the spcllmg w- is 
tairl) common later on 
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The onl) Kentish or South-Eastern elements in this text appear to be 
iwersfd ‘ worsened \ O E. gewyrsed^ where y is best explained as the 
original O.E sound from earliest *wursi-, and and ‘ end where 21 is 
a curious scnbal survival of a Kentish spelling' not infrequent in some 
O.E texts which show Kentish influence in other respects also. Other 
O E dialects usually wnte endr. 

There seems no reason to doubt that this interesting document repre- 
sents pretty fairly the London dialect of the penod, allowing for the 
scnbal 'archaisms of spelling. 

We now come to a specimen of London English wntten during the 
first quarter of the fourteenth century, taken from the so-called J^iVe 
Driams of the monk Adam Davie. From a hterary point of view these 
‘poems’ are of small interest, and they show no poetical talent of any 
kind. For the purposes of the student of the history of our language, 
however, they are of the greatest value, far more so indeed than many of 
the M E ‘ Set Books ' often prescribed for young persons at our univer- 
sities, and certainly the literary interest is hardly less 

The Southern element is still considerable, but the Midland element is 
larger than in either of the texts hitherto examined by us here 

It was impossible to choose short extracts which should show all the 
dialectal features contained in the poems, and we shall therefore base our 
statement upon an examination of ihe work as a whole and not confine 
ourselves to the forms m the extracts given above The most typical 
Southern phonological feature is perhaps the retention of the long 
' slack ' [ij for O E which is proved by the rhymes wirtn (O E 
iniron) with Iren ‘ ears ’, O E earan, and of drede, O E drid, ' doubt, 
fear' with ride 'red', OE redd On the other hand the spelling Stret- 
ford^ where the first element can only represent a non-W Saxon or non- 
Central Southern sirit ' street ' (W Saxon strit), and the rhyme drede with 
mede ‘meed, reward', which points to the E Midland or South-Eastern 
[^drfdj. This shows, as we have seen before, that the same word was 
current in both types Another very typical Soulh-Westernism is the i in 
the verb shilde (Srhn 7) ' to shield ', instead of the Midlaml or S E shelde, 
and this type is represented more frequently tli.in the former, as in stet 
'steel', heren ‘hear’, )llde vb ‘yield’, W S. gieldan. O E ^ in Davie 
shows apparently only the E Midland type synne' sin’, Caunterii/y 
(O E byrtg), yuel 'evil', OY.. yfel (E Midi 3) OE S is always 
written e, except the S£ foim to been (Kt 4) Otherwise /rue 'dear', 
O E leafa, derworp ' precious O E dear. 

The Pres PI has the Southern -ef> in willep (Slhn 9), but the verb 
‘to be’ has ben (E Midi 9) 

The Pers Pron Pi hij, htt is the only form of the Nom , and this is 
about the last time we meet it in London documents (See the forms of 
Pers Pron PI m E Midland and Southern ) 1 he form ich instead of E 

Midland ir or i ‘I’ is typical of the Southern dnilect at ihis penod The 
characteristic Southern p p with r-, orjr-. occurs — -yinoree, ihote,ycho!en, 
ywondm ' wound ’, and the first two of these are speciall) Southern in the 
omission of final -n This leatuie is also found in bore, write 'wntten', 
where, however, the prefix is lost, and in awreke ' avenged' 

We see, then, that in Davie’s time the Midland ekmcnts were gaming 
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ground, though many purely Southern fcatures Bt.ll lingered which, as we 
■hall see disanoear later on, or are reduced to a minimum 

The next s^jmen, ■which was written in Chaucer's hfehme, shows 
■ fomi of English practically identical with that general 

appearance of the document (Petition from the folk of Mercorye) is 
very much more modern and familiar lo ihe average reader of the present 
day than anything we have so far discussed The reason is that Lon^don 
English had bv this time practically settled down into a definite blending 
of the vanous dia'ectal elements, and these (that is, the Regional elements) 
have not altered much since in their distribution 

Compared wilh Davie, the most striking points arc perhaps the use of 
Ain instead of hij, the consistent Pers PI in -en (no forms m -th\ the loss 
of I- in the P P , the usual retention of final -n in this part of the verb — 
bln, itmden, Arc , though he is used instead of ben Compared with the 
English of to-day, putting aside differences due to normal sound changes, 
there is very little difference to indicate — we have here, lo all intents and 
purposes, the eiact ancestor of Modern Standard English. The form 
ihlwe 15 a different type from that which has produced Mod thaw, but 
this IS probably not a regional feature, and the same is true of togydre 
compared with together, and ayem compared with again Incidentally, 
we may note how near the spelling is to that of the present day, but we 
must not be deceived into supposing that it represented tne same pro- 
nunciation as our own The similarity merely shows that it was really 
Ihe M E official scribes who fixed the chief features of English spelling 
which have lasted down to our own day It cannot be too often insisted 
that the English fourteenth-century spelling of the official documents, and 
of the Chaucer MSS , which was virtually coniinued into the next cenlury, 
and taken over with no vital changes by Caxton, and so handed on lo us, 
was already unphonetic, and no longer represented adequately the facts 
of pronunciation m Chaucer's day 

We now pass to the language of Chancer himself, and this, from the 
importance of the subject, will demand a rather special Irealment, though 
we shall endeaiour to make our remarks as brief as possible 

We may say generally that the dialectal type found in Chaucer's 
writings, especially m his prose works, agrees very closely with that of 
the official London documents of his day 

The dialect of the poetry contains more purely Southern and South- 
Easlern elements than that of the piose works The language of Ihe 
lalter, therefore, presents a greater contrast to that of the earlier London 
documents ihan does the language of the poetry, and, consequently, 
Chaucer's prose is nearer in actual dialect to Caxlon, and to the English 
of a still later date, than his poetry 

It need not surprise us that there should be this difference between 
the prose and poetry of the same writer at this period In the first 
place, ihe language of English poelry is always slightly archaic — at any 
rate it has always been so until quite recently Now, lo be archaic in 
speech in Chaucer's day meant that the writer or speaker made use of 
more Southern elements Ihan was the actual contemporary usage in either 
apelling or wnting business documents. We must take it that many 
Southern forms still imgered on in the speech of the older generation. 
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and though obsolescent, they were perfectly familiar to every one. A 
freedom in the use of dialectal variants was obviously a great convenience 
to a poet, since it increased the number of his rhymes, and sometimes 
made his versification more supple and vaned It is also probable that 
the actual Court speech of Chaucer's time was rather more Southern in 
type than that of the people, or than that of the official scnbes. It is 
certain that various Soulhernisms crop up from time to time in private 
letters, and even in literature, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centunes, 
which shows that this element lingered on in the usage of many who 
spoke and wrote Standard English 

Another point is that Chaucer’s poetry shows a far larger number of 
Kenlicisms — especially in the use of e instead of £ Midland i for O E y, 
in such words as kesse ‘ kiss ’,/tst ‘ fist Seru ‘ bury ’ {ya\>\fulfeUe ' fulfil 
fiiy ‘ fiery ', &c — than is found either in the London documents of all 
kinds before his day, or in the official documents written during his life- 
time This may be explained to some extent by the fact that Chaucer 
lived for several years at Greenwich, but also perhaps from these 
Kenticisms being in vogue in Court English At any rate the use of 
r-forms by the side of i-forms m the above and many other words was 
tolerated m the best English throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries Many of these forms are fixed m our language to-day, but 
many others, now no longer used, are continually cropping up, as occa- 
sional variants, in writings for nearly two centuries alter Chaucer's death 
This feature need not therefore be considered a personal peculiarity of the 
poet. When it is remembered that the e-forms obtained not only in Kent, 
but also in part of Essex, and Suffolk, and, to judge by the Norfolk Guild 
Records of 1387, also to some extent in Norfolk, it is not surprising that 
they should gain ground at a time when the Regional influence upon 
Standard English was predominatingly Eastern It is curious that in the 
word bury we write the Southern but pronounce the 5 E type, and this 
latter form seems to preponderate greatly even in official documents 

In Chaucer's poetry a considerable number cf words of this class occur 
at least once in the e-forra, some with e and i, some with e, i, and u. 
The j-forms taken all round are the most frequent, the u-forms the least ; 
indeed there are fewer of these than in the official documents. 

Among the c-forms, now lost, which occur in Chaucer's poetry are — 
besK ‘busy’ (we still write the Southern type and pronounce the E Mid- 
land), also buie, shetU ' shut ’, also an r-form , Ihtnne ' thin’, also thinne\ 
dreye ‘dry’, and drye , iesie ‘to kiss’, and kuse , lest ‘list', vb (over 
thirty times), and list ‘desire’, vb (over fifty times), men, myrie, and 
murie , melle ‘ mill ’, and mille , knetie and kmile , ful/tlle and fulfille , _/?r, 
firy ‘fire, fiery ‘ , fest ‘ fist and fist Among the a-forms which are now 
lost are — burth ‘birth’, and birth, bulde, and bilde ’build’, murihe 
' mirth ’, also mirths , put ' pit ', and pit (three times each) , furs! and first 
Evel, O E y/el, ‘ evil ' (‘ Kentish ’), the prevailing form in Chaucer, is not 
necessarily lost, see p 207 This list is given with some fullness 
because we shall find nearly all these forms occurring much later 

Besides the Southern featuics already alluded to, we must note the 
extremely frequent retention of the prefix ji- in Past Participles 

We pass now to the £ Midland features of Chaucer’s dialect. 
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(i) The OE combination -tald- always appears as -oW-, except in 
three cases — hllde inf, hilde Pres Ind PI , and heheldt inf We should 
probably put these very exceptional forms down to Kentish influence, as 
It Bcemfl very doubtful from the evidence of the purely Southern texts 
whether they would survive anywhere but in Kent at this period 

(а) OE (Sax) «, non-Sax i (see above, Sthn 7), is often t by the 

side of I, 90 that we get sheld (n ) and shUde (vb ) ' shield and shilde, 
hiren 'hear* (always), herde 'shepherd* (always), 'yield, pay’, and 
Vildtn^ yfvi * give and j'/zie , yf and ytf * if *, yit ‘ yet appear still only 
with the Southern forms ' boast W Sax gielpan^ appears only 

in the non^Southem form 

(3) O E (Sthn ) w ^ or A becomes e m Anglian in O E , and thi3 is 

later raised to 1 before g (later >) and h In Chaucer we get tyen ‘eyes 

OE tagan^ ^g^n, as the usual written form, but occasionally^^, and the 
rhymes show mat the latter was the form intended ; similarly, in spite of the 
spelling hftghe, O E heah, ‘ high &c , we also find and the rhymes 

generally point to ihis as the pronunciation, OE neaA ‘near' is written 
n0'f, and ny{e) but the word does not occur in rhyme Our present 
forms are derived from M E _ye, hye, nye, and these can only be Midland 
forms 

(4) OE i' IS shown by the rhymes to have had both the Southern pro- 
nunciation [ej and the Midland and Kentish [r] Chaucer, therefore, used 
both types, and, as it happens, the Southern type predominates in rhyme. 
This does not necessarily prove that Chaucer heard or used this type 
in ordinary speech more than the non-Southern type The frequency 
of Us occurrence may be due to the exigencies of rhyme, or at least lo 
convenience 

(5) Another test of the ongmal type in use is found in the spelling of the 
shortened form of this vowel The shortening of Southern x produced 
i, which, together with all ^-sounds, later took the Midland foim a 
and was so spelt, whereas the Old non-Southern r-type when shortened 
underwent no essential change in spelling The word dradde, p p , &c , is 
frequent in rhymes by the side of dredde, the former being more frequent. 
Therefore Chaucer used both forms, and, while still retaining the original 
Southern, occasionally at least employed the non-Southern lorm 

I he following are chief words with the unshortened vowel (a) those 
which rhyme both With [e] and [i] — dedi ' deed ’, dridt, &c., vb. and n., 

‘ doubt , &c , euin ‘ evening', rldt vb ‘ counsel’ , (4) those vihich rhyme 
always with Je] — behiesUs, seed^ thretS * thread weeh ‘ wet ’, where 

(б) O E m always appears as ? There is no trace of a rounded vowel 

(7) The Pers Pronoun PI thei is the only form of the Nora The old 

Southern hij, Ac , has disappeared 

(B) The Fcm Pionoun she is the only form used 

(9) The Pres Indie PI. usually ends in -e or -en very rarely in the 
Southern -elh. 

(10) The P.P. of Strong Vbs usually retains the -n of the ending. 
■e is rarer 

The PL Pres Indie of Vb ’to be’ is usually been, more rarely 
W, occasionally am The Southern beth also occurs occasionally 

A word or two upon Chaucer's position m regard to Literary English 
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may not be out of place This is frequently misconceived, though less 
so now, even among those who are not professional students of English, 
than formerly To put it briefly and bluntly, Chaucer did not create the 
English of Literature, he found it ready to his hand and used it. He used 
It far better than any English poet before him had ever done, and than 
any who came after him before Sackville and Spenser, for the simple 
reason that he was the first English poet of real genius who ever wrote. 
In saying this we are considering only poets since the Conquest, and 
will not discuss the intrinsic value, as literature, of Old English poetry 
Chaucer was hailed with one voice by his contemporaries, as the supreme 
Singer of all who had yet appeared in English , and by his immediate 
followers he was worshipped ‘on this side of idolatry’. Except for 
a period during part of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when 
men were so rash as to attempt to patronize him, all true lovers of 
poetry have tuined to Chaucer again and again, with a delight which 
IS ever renewed, for they find in him a gaiety, a tenderness, and a 
humanity which have never been surpassed, the fragrance of the wood- 
land in spring, and a magic which resides only in the music of the 
greatest poelv In this sense Chaucer was, as the discerning, if dis- 
reputable, Hoccleve said, ‘ ihe firste finder of cure faire langage' — 
not that he invented or created it, but that he did with it what no one had 
ever done before There is no mystery in the instrument which Chaucer 
uses — that had been gradually becoming what it was m his day, during 
the centuries of law-giving, and preaching, and chaffering, and gossiping, 
in court, church, and palace, in market and tavern, which had passed in 
London since the Conquest The only mystery is that which surrounds 
every great poet Who shall say why this particular kind of genius 
should arise just when and where 11 does ■* No amount of grammatical 
investigation will explain Chaucer, any more than it will explain Spenser, 
or Milton, or Keats, or Swinburne Neither literary historians, nor gram- 
marians, have yet explained why such a poet 13 just what he is, nor, 
probably, will the students of the japes and pranks which heredity plays 
upon mankind be able to do so Eut if Chaucer neither created the 
English of Literature by vamping diverse dialectal elements together, as 
some have thought, to make himself more widely inlclligible, nor jet per- 
verted It, as others have maintained, by iniroducing new and foreign 
elements into its vocabulary, it may be asserted that, without any question, 
he certainly did give to that mixed dialect in winch he wrote a prestige, 
a glory, a vogue, as a liierary medium, which neilher the most industrious 
of versifiers devoid of genius, nor the most punctiliously exact scribe in 
a Government office, could ever have given it The dialect of London 
would, in any case, have become, nay, it was already becoming, the chief 
form of English used in writings of every kind, and that from the pressure 
of political, economic, and social factors, but tlieie can be no doubt that the 
process was greatly hastened, so (ar as pure literature is concerned, by 
the popularity of Chaucer — as shown by the number of MSS of his 
vviitings in existence, and afterwards, by the number of printed editions, 
as well as by the frequent expiessions of reverence for him scattered 
through literature, and by the irresistible impulse among poets to imitate 
his style, his turns of phrase, and his actual grammatical forms 
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But we Diust return from this dig^ression to the immediate and more 
prosaic business before us, and sum up briefly the mam purport of our 
narrative in this chapter We have attempted to set forth first some of 
the mam dislingiiishing' features of the chief dialectal types of Middle 
English which are found blended iii the dialect of London during the 
same period We have illustrated each type by short extracts from repre- 
sentative works cover ng between three and four hundred years We then 
approached the langua^^e of London itself, through the rather scrappy 
remains of the earliest period after the Conquest, and examined the 
dialectal features of a few documents written in London from the time of 
the Conqueror down to Cliaucer We found that London English was, 
in ilB earlier phases, of a definitely Southern type, and more particularly 
of a Central, rather than an East Southern type We witnessed the 
gradual appearance of more and more East Midland elements, and of 
some South Eastern, or Kentish, pecuhantiea The E Midland ele- 
ments ga.n ground more and more, sometimes being used alongside of 
the corresponding Southern elemt^nls, sometimes exclusively, instead of the 
latter Hy the end of the fourieeiuh century we found that London 
speech had become predominantly E Midland in character, and that the 
purely Central Southern elements were very greatly reduced, though still 
in excess of what they are m Standard or Written English at the present 
time We noticed further that certain Kentish features had become more 
frequent than in the earlier documenia, and that in some cases Chaucer 
makes greater use of these than we do at the present time There we 
leave London English then, at the end of the fouiteenih century, rapidly 
approaching to our own speech so far as the general character of the 
dialectal elements is concerned, which make it up But it still diffeis 
from our own usage, not only in the relative proportion of the different 
elements, but also as to the specific distnbCilion of the types among 
particular words 

Wc cannot close this brief survey of the English dialects of the South 
and of the E Midlands down to the close of the fourteenth century with- 
out glancing at the language of the three best-known w liters among 
Chaucer's contemporaries — Gower, Wychf, and the author of Piers 
Plowman Each of these men has strong claims upon our interest 
Each wrote voluminously and each exhibits in his writings different 
phases of ihe social or religious life of his age They come from three 
widely separated areas of England, and their training and experience of 
life was different Gower was a native of Kent, Wyclif of Yorkshire, 
William Langlaiid of Sluopshire It is natural to inquire how far the 
language of these writers shows signs of conforming to a common literary 
type, or how far each preserves a stnclly Regional dialect The position 
of Gower in this respect is particularly interesting If the reader 
compares the language of Gower's Confessio Amantis with that of the 
Ayenbite, written in Kent about fifty or sixty years earlier, he will at once 
note the absence from the former of motL of the Lipical Kenticisms 
Gower, born c 1325, died 1408, was a Kentish country gentleman, 
a member of a Kennsh territorial family, but the dialect of his gigant'c 
English poem, with a few notable exceptions which wc shall note direcdy, 
IS praciictUy that of Chaucer, that is to sav the London dialect One 
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feature, the ending -tnde, which is his chief form of the Pres Participle, ii 
disLinctl}' £ MidUnd, the Kentish form and Southern form generally 
being -inde^ which was also the London form before Chaucer (Cf 
remarks on Davy above ) Chaucer, however, has ^ven up this in favour 
of the new forms in "ing Gower is in this respect archaic The forms 
of the Pers Pronouns are not those of Ayenbite (see p. 44, anie), but sche 
(occasionally sche<^ lor the Fern , and />et in the Nom. PI , while the typical 
Kent hise^ Acc PI * them is not found, hem bemg^ used as bv Chaucer. 
The i^ies PI Indie of verbs ends in -tn as in London, instead of the 
Kent and Southern -ep Gower has no trace of the Kent spelling dyaj?^ 
Ac, wuh_yfl for OE (see above, Ki 7) P'or old fo he often writes 
1^, which, however, is not altogether on a fooling with earlier Kent le^ 
(see Kt 4), but quiie clearly implies simply a long tense [e] sound 
Phis spelling, ihercfore, though hitherto chiefly found in Kentish, as a re- 
presentative of old 7 b^ is in Gower merely a convenient graphic device, 
which in words like hrtest, OE brebsi, ‘breast’, hehteld ‘behold’, OE 
hthi^ld, represents a typical £ Midland typz, possibly by this lime current 
also in Kent, but quite m accordance with the London t>pe Short eii as 
in O E heorie^ &c, is always written e, herte^ &c , as in E Midland and 
in the London dialecL The spelling dradde 'fearLci' instead of Kent or 
K Midland dredde is Southern and has the retention of the shortened 
form of W Saxon rather than of the Anglian and the rhyme 
OE brxj> ‘breath' wjlh d!j^ proves quite clearly that the former word 
retained ilie Southern type of the long vowel, and hdde ' led by the side 
of the K^niUdde, Late Saxon shows the non-Kentish d for earlier A 

This Midland d is the regular form in Gower, m all words which formerly 
had ile All these are non-Kentish features, whether they be Saxon or 
£ Midland, and they are shared by Chaucer and the London documents. 
Gower has no trace of the i>pical initial x- and v~, for which are so 

characteristic of Ayenbite. Now for the other ‘Jide of the picture, the 
purely Kentish features ot Gower's dialect We must not attach too 
much weight to the fact that the poet has many examples of e for O £ 
since, as we have seen above, these are very common in Chaucer's verse, 
and fairly frequent in other London documents Besides, Gower has 
both I and u forms as well — as fyr * fire piit, gilt ' guilt hide ' hide ’ vb , 
OE lydan^ sifine ' &ib‘ Ji/le ' /finne Jin/ , a.ho gu/te, gu//e/ess^ hull 

‘hiir, O E hyll,J>ursl ‘ thii at', 0 E pyrsi The e-forms, however, appear to 
predominate in words having the short vowel — besie, brtgge ‘ bridge hell 
‘ hill kertell, O E cyriel^ ' kirtle kesU * kissed’, merit ' merry pet ‘ pit 
OE />>//, stnne ' sin Most of these form‘d occur, however, in 
Chaucer, several are found, much later in ihe writings of persons who 
apparently spoke the Standard English of their day, and some survive at 
the present time Much more important than these forms 13 the un- 
doubted use by Gower of the specifically Kentish tense [e] in words 
containing O E (see above, Kt 2) This is proved both by rhymes 
and by the spelling of these words with k— e g tiche from O E tkdan 
‘ teach ' from *idkjan, rhyming with besiche, and diel ‘ part 0 E rfi/, from 
^ddli Thus tho::>e essentially typical KenUcisms in Gower, which are not 
found also, to some extent at least, in London speech of the fourteenth 
century, aje reducible to this simple peculiarity 
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The results of this brief examination aie reinaikable, since they prove 
that in the four'^eenlh century alreadr, a Iventishman diii not necessarily 
write in his native dialect, but adopted the London form of Engliish 
This fact IS capable of t\i o intei preiation':- One is that people of a certain 
social standing in ihe ihires in the neiglihourliood of London already 
with certain provincial niodificalioiis, the C<iurt dialect, and there- 
lore used it in then writings The oiher is that the literary use of the 
London written form was already becoming established among the better 
educated, although they still retained their provincial forms in actual 
speech. 

Possibly the truth, m the case of Gow'er, lies between these two 
suggestions 

t onLeriiing the author of the remarkable work known as the Vision 
of Purs Ploittnian much has been conjectured, where nothing is known 
With certaintj Such details of his life as are asserted by recent writers, 
even his name — William Ijangland — are based upon statements which 
occur scat/tred thiough the poem iiself, and are believed to be of an 
auLobu'ftraphical ciiarricter How fir they aie really intended to refer to 
ihe author, and if they du, how far they are reliable, is a pure matter of 
conjecture, like much else in the so-called literary history of the early 
penoif lhat the poet lived in the JSouth-West Midlands seems certain — 
apart from other arguments — from the dialect of his work , that he had 
been bred up as an ecclesiastic, and knew the ms and outs of the lives of 
the monks and cknes of liib dav, seems equally certain from the character 
of the poem itself Who his father was, whether he was married, whether 
he was a pnest or only in minor orders, or not in orders at all, and other 
details regarding which many cobw'ebs have been spun, are speculations 
which have engaged many earnest minds but they seem to have no 
bcaiing upon the literary merit of his work, and they certainly have still 
less fiom our present point of view' That he spent some part of his life 
m London, if wc could be sure of it, would be of importance for us, and 
still more so to know in what world lie lived W lien we turn to the poem 
itself, which exists in three versions and innumerable manuscripts we find 
sni«ll traces of auv London influence upon the language The dialect is 
rustic and archaic uul the metre is alliterative, and unrhymed The mam 
dialectal featuics — allowing for differences between (he versions and 
manuscripts — are distinctly Western, and are coloured with that suggestion 
of Southerni^m which ve aie accustomed lu find in texts written m 
Shropshire or Worcestershire O E y very commonly appears as u or 
ui -huggen 'buy', huiden 'hide' O E ^ is still so written — as m eorpe 
bv the side of bcoth by the side of beih The old Fern Pronoun 

//‘she ifa still used the side of she, and the PI Pronoun heo ‘they^ 

occurs as well as they and pev In the Possess and Dat only hae 
and hem are found In verbs the prefix i- is often retamed in P P 's , 
the Pres Indie PI, while generally ending in -en, often has the 
Southern -eth The Pies Part is always m -yng The PI Pres of 
' to be ’ IS bin, hitk, beoih, and aren 7'he old combination -an- usually 
appears as -on- after the Western manner The blend of Southern 
elements with those of Midland character is typical of the dialect of the 
area from which the poem emanateSp and there appears to be no reason 
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for supposing that this apparent mixture does not represent a genuine 
spoken dialecL 

A thorough investigation of all the manuscripts of the three versions of 
Fiers Plowman would be a long and tedious task, but it is one which 
ought to be undertaken It is piobable that from such an examination 
a pretty clear view of the precise dialect of the original would emerge, 
and further that this dialect would be found to show the characteristic 
blending of Southern with W Midland features which is sometimes 
mistakenly supposed to be due to the influence of various scribes, but 
which 13 none the less a genuine dialectal type, ]ust as much as in the 
mixed dialect of London itself Probably, if Worcester or Shrewsbury 
or Oxford had been the capital of England, Piers Plowman would play 
the same important part in the hisiory of English that the works of 
Chaucer actually do it would represent what would in this case be the 
ancestral dialect of Standard Spoken and Literary English As it is, 
however, the language of Langland has no historical relation with these 
types, IS quite unaffected by the London Elnglish of his day, and agrees 
with this only in such features as have a wide Regional distribution 

Wyclif, who was born circa 1320, died m 13B5 He was, iherefore, 
a contemporary of Chaucer, though rather older than the poet A North- 
countryman by birth, Wyclif lived many years in Oxford, where he was 
Fellow of Balliol in c 1345. and Master of Balliol 1361 From 1374 to 
1384 he was Rector of Lutterworth in Leicestershire 

His writings, apart from the translation of the Bible which bears his 
name, are very voluminous A large collection of sermons and contro- 
versial treatises is edited by Thomas Arnold, Oxford, 1871, under the 
title Select Engluh Works 0/ John Wycbf(^ vols ) A very brief account 
of the language of this remarkable man must suffice here The following 
remarks are based upon an examination of Vol III of the Select Works. 
The first thing to say is that on the wliole the language is very Midland 
in character, and has hardly any purely Southern, and apparently no 
Kentish features The reader should compare the language of these 
tracts with that of Chaucer’s prose Allhou h the treatises m Arnold's 
edition are taken from various manuscripts, written no doubt at different 
periods and in different places, and possibly in no case giving Wyclif'a 
own dialect with perfect fidelity, ihe various treatises seem all to agree to 
a remarkable extent in the mam characteristics Perhaps the first thing 
that strikes the student is the extreme frequency of i in suffixes, -u, -»/, 
-r/t, and occasionally -tn, where Chaucer usually has -es, -ej>. See With the 
exception of -in, these forms of the suffixes enormously predominate over 
any others, though -es, Ac , and more rarely -us do occur So far as our 
evidence goes, therefore, wt are apparently justified in assuming that 
Wyclif said byndip, &c The vowel system on the whole agrees with 
that of Chaucer, except that whereas the latter has all three forms u, i, e, 
representing O E _)/, Wyclif, in the volume under consideration, seems to 
have I, and this East Midland or Northern form only — synne, birten 
' bury bisi, gilti, fulfilltp, siche ‘ such and so on The only exception 
appears to be werse, but this may be otherwise explained than as corre- 
sponding to W Saxon wyrse ' worse ’ O E w is always I, and there 
seems to be no example of hurte ‘ heart’, or hul/t ‘ held ’, O E heblil 
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These two points alone seem to rule out much South-West Midland 
influence, such as we might eijiect to find from a residence Ul Oxford. 
On the other hand the Southern i for O E le occurs in plli, O E vit, 
^1 ullen ' sell O E luUan, sillan, nt/, O E sul/, sil/ ‘ self’ The 
Inf ol the verb ‘ to give ’ is jivt, which is Midland or S Eastern or 
Northern, m place of ihe Southern , in 3rd Sing both Jiia^ jhup 
occur. Mon 'man’ and eon 'can are rather Western than Eastern. 

Turning to the accidence, we find /o always for the 3rd Pers. PL 
Nom , in the Possess here, here, hor, which are the usual forms, but 
occasionally per , in the Dat Acc hem and horn Thus Wyclif agrees 
with Chaucer in having pet, but differs from him in having her This 
must be put down either to E Midland or Northern influence The Fern 
Sing 15 always schi, and incidentally we may note the interesting Possess 
hern ' hers Used absolutely — ‘ pe ehtld was hern pat wolde have it on lyve, 
and not hern pat wolde have 1/ deed’, p 310 The verbal endings are — 
3rd Pers Sing Pies Indie in some of the pieces -tp, -ep, in olhcrs -is, -i, 
Ac , for inst.ince Fifty Heresies, Twenty-five Articles, and Seven Deadly 
Sins all have the lalter type, while the Church and her Members, and 
Wedded Men have the lormer The -s forms point to the North or 
Norih-Easi Midla-nd, the PI Pres ends in -e» with extraordinary regularity, 
the -n being very rarely omitted A few examples of -ep occur in 
1 net XXI — ‘pay loVip Goddis care’, Ac , p 247 The P P of Strong 
Verbs is generally -n after the Midland fashion The prefix y- does not 
Occur The PI Pres, of ' to be ' is almost invariably bln or been, bep 
being very rare (see p 247, Tiact XXI) The Pres Part of verbs 
ends in -ynge 

1 here are certain indications of Northern influence A rather 
striking one is the writing of u and e>i for O E e, both common Northern 
spellings indicating a quiie different development from that which this 
sound had in the South and Midlands, namely, towards a sound closely 
resembling, if not identical with, French U — Ihe sound in fact which in the 
South IS generally expressed by u or ui The examples 1 have noted in 
Wyclif arc mu/, O E wio/, ' mu.st ', pp 343, 343 , runner ' sooner ', p. 344 , 
and soip ' true’, O E sop, pp, 343 and 345 

The Pres PI schewis ‘shows* — her werkes shewis pis Wei, p. 175, and 
doubtless there are other examples — is a sinking Northern feature, espe- 
cially as It IS surrounded on the same page by Midland Pis in -m I'he 
Scand jouen P P of ]iuen occurs, rather pointing to Northern orE Mid- 
land, though the form occurs m Gower To sum up this very brief 
sketch of Wyclifs literary dialect he adopted, no doubt, the form of 
English current m the University of Oxford in his day, a form which 
differed from the surrounding Regional dialect to some extent, in that the 
most typical provincialisms were eliminated in favour of a more Easterly 
ly'pe approximating more to that of London At the same time certain 
Northern peculiaritiL's certainly clung to his speech, as they do to that of 
cerLam memliers of Oxford University in our own day, and some of these 
occasionally slip out in his writings In point of prose style we must 
count Wiclif among the great masters — perhaps the greatest of his day 
and before it. There is nothing stilted or creaking in his sentences, 
winch are those of a skilful and coinpetenL writer, with au instrument 
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that he thoroughly understands, adequate for all his wants He reminda 
one of Latimer by Ihe nature and force of his prejudices, but he is a more 
polished writer, without that excellent bishop's violence, and occasional 
vulgarity of thought and expression. 

Cristes Iflre and his apostles twelve 
He taughke, and first he folwcd it himselve. 

Thus the fourteenth century closes without anything like a general 
acceptance of a uniform type of English among writers whose native 
dialect was not that of the metropolis or of the surrounding shires. It 
appears, however, from the works of Wychf, that the type of speech, 
uttered and wntten, in vogue in the University of Oxford was definitely 
influenced bv a more Easterly dialect, and we must suppose that this 
influence was exerted through the medium of London 

SHORT LIST OF MIDDLE ENGLISH TEXTS IN VARIOUS 
DIALECTS 

Bast Midland 

Piterbormigk Chronicle (Laud MS ), 1121-54 Ed Plummer. 

Ormulum, c 1200 Ed Holt, 1878 

Bes/tarj^t c 1250 Sec O E Miscellany, Ed Moms, E E T S , 1B72. 

Genesis and Exodus ^ c 1 250 Morris, E E T S , I S73 
Ball 0/ Brunne's JHandlyng SynnCf c I300 Furnivall, Pt 1 , 1901, Pt II, 
1902 

Norfolk Ctidst 1389 L, Toulmin Smith, EETS, 1870 (in English 
Gilds) 

{Bokenam’s Lives ofSatnts, c 1430, is chiefly dealt with as Early Modem 
English in this book It was edited by Horstmann, Heilbronn, 18B3 ) 
Southern 

Lambeth Homilies^ before I2ca Moms, in O E Homilies, £ E £ S , 
1868, Pt I 

Moral Ode, Trinity MS. before 1200, Jesus MS 1250 (both in O E Misc.) , 
Egerton MS 1200, in Morris's O L Homs , I 
JVootng of Our Lord, c. 1200, also God Ureisun and SawUs IVard of 
same date, all in O E H oms , 1 
Osul and Nightingale, 1246-50 Ed Wells 
Proverbs of Alfred, 1250 O E Misc 

Robt of Gloucester, 1298 Wright, Rolls Senes, 2 vols , 1887 
Juliana (Metrical Life of), 1300 Cockayne, EETS, 1873 
Trevisa (Translation of Higden's Polychronicon), 1387 Vols I and II, 
Babinglon, HI and IV, Lumley, 1865-86. Rolls Senes. Extracts are 
given in Moms and Skeat’s Speamens, II 
Usages of Winchester, 1389 In Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds. 

[Thx Life of St Editha, c 1420, is regarded in this book as Early Modem 
English It was edited by Horstmann, in 1883 ) 

KentiaK 

Vesfassan ffomtlies, c 1150 Morns, O E. Homs , I 
Kentish Sermons (MS Laud), before 1250 Morns, O E Miscellany 
William of SAoreham's Poems, 1307 Conrath, EETS., 1902 
Ayenbite of Inwyt ('Remorse of Conscience’), 1340 Morns, EETS 
1666 

Some of the chief texts in the London Dialect before Chaucer are 
illustrated above, pp 46-9, with references for each extract 



CHAPTER III 


TUP ENGLISH OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

The sludLiit of English literalure, and the student of the history of our 
language, will naturally take very different views of the fifteenth century. 
For the former, at least as regards poetry, this age will appear one of the 
dreariest in our annals — ‘The builders were with want of genius cursed' — 
and from the convcnlional dullness of Hoccleve and Lydgate he turns to 
Scotland, and finds something to cherish in the very genuine poetic gift 
of the \i.rsalile and humorous, if rather sumptuous, Dunbar. In prose 
there are competent and solid, if hardly entertaining, writers, such as 
Bishop Pecok, Sir John Fortescue, and Capgrave, and there is Sir Thomas 
Malory, ihe glowing pages of whose yl/nr/e d' Arthur redeem the century 
from the chill dullness which generally sui rounds its literature This 
noble work, which breathes the spirit and fragrance of Romance, makes 
alive the Knights and Ladies of (he age of Chivalry which had already 
faded, and by the side of this world of heroes and champions, the figures 
of the earlier romances seem mere puppets and shadows Caxlon, the 
first English printer, occupies of right a place apart in the literary history 
of his day His fame rests upon his aclivitics as a printer, and the 
sound sense which he showed in ihe selection of books to print, rather 
than upon his productions as a writer and translator, though these are by 
no means contemptible Much nonsense has been written about Caxton's 
creation of a dialect, and still more about his creation of a prose style 
After what has been said in the former chapter it is unnecessary to explain 
here that Ca.\lon did not concoct an artificial medley of dialects in which 
to clothe his ir inslations Language does not grow up in that way As 
to the othei claim, it could hardly be made by those who were acquainted 
with Caxlon's wrilings, and with those of some of his predecessors and 
contemporaries In point of beauty and dignity of style, Malory is incom- 
parably CaMon's superior, while in ease and laciness the lalter is at least 
equalled by some of the anonymous wiiiers of what are practically official 
documents, such as the directions for ihe funeral of an English king, of 
which we give a specimen below (p 8g), and the account of the creation 
of the Duke of York (afterwards Henry VIIIJ a Knight of the Bath 
Both of these entertaining, and often picturesque, pieces of English prose 
are contained in Vol I of l.etUrs and Papers, &c , edited by Gairdner 

We shall have more to sav later on concerning Caxton, from the point 
of view which more immediately concerns us here 

For the student of the development of the English language, apart 
from its Use as a means of literary expression, the fifteenth century is one 
of extraordinary mteicst 
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The reasons for this are chiefly the following — 

(1) There is a lar^ increase in the number of persons who can wnte, 
and therefore in the number of purely private documents which have 
come down to us As a result of writing being more widespread, and 
consequently, freed from the shackles of the professional scribe, we seem 
during this century, almost foi (he Arst Lime, to overhear, as iC were, real 
people actually speaking That is to say, we find a great variety of spell- 
ing, and, what is mare, new varieties of this, which often show such 
divergence from the convention of the scribes that it becomes plain that 
wliat we are accustomed to regard as the Middle English system of 
pronunciation has undergone, or is undergoing, very remarkable changes. 

(2) On account of the sound changes whose existence is indicated by 
these occasional departures from the old spelling, on account of the modi- 
fication in the inflexional system which ilie written documents show, and 
by reason of ihe whole complexion of the sentence, we are constantly 
forced to admit, in reading fifteenth-century documents, that Modern 
English has begun 

(3) During this century the use of Regional dialect in writing, both in 
private and public documents — official and purely literary— gradually dies 
out, and that variety of English whose nse we discussed in the last chap- 
tei, comes slowly but surely into practically universal currency This is 
traceable before the introduction of printing 

(4) Lastly, printing is introduced, and a new era opens, bringing con- 
ditions hitherto unknown, and providing facilities for the spread of London 
English, whose predominance, if it were not ho already, is henceforth 
absolutely assured 

These are important points, and must be dealt with successively in 
some detail Tliey may serve us as headings for our present tieatment 
of the subject of this chapter We must first, however, say something 
concerning the general character of the various classes of documents upon 
which our knowledge of fifteenth-century English 15 based. We may dis- 
tinguish (i) official documents, (2) works which have some pretensions 
to be literature , and (3) private letters The first may again be divided 
into Fublio documents — Records, Instructions to Ministers &c , De- 
scriptions of Historical Events, like those just alluded to in Gardner’s 
Letters and Papers^ &c , and Private documents such as Wills, and 
Inventones of Property English Rules for Monastic Orders and 
Monastic Chartulancs should, perhaps, be ranked as Private Official 
Documents 

In works of literature proper, we naturally distinguish between com- 
position in Prose and Verse Pas'^ing to the Private Letters, which in 
many respects are the most valuable of all for our purpose, we may 
distinguish between the more conventionally written missives of highly 
educated persons, such as Bishop Bekmton, Judge Paston, and John 
ShiUingford, and those of comparatively uneducated people such as the 
Cely family {^Cely Papers)^ Edmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk (in Ellis's 
Letters Illustrative q/" Eng Htst ^ Scr III, Vol I], and Margaret Paston, 
the judge's daughter-in-law. 

It is rather difficult to classify Gregory's Chronicle (late fifteenth 
century), which is hardly a work of literature, and not quite a private 
diary 

F 
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A further division is necessary according to dialect. From this 
point of view we may distinguish documents written in the London or 
Lilerar]’ dialect, those, at the other eatreme, written in a more or less 
pure form of Regional dialect, and those which are, in the main, in the 
London dialect, but which show some provincial influence 

A classification of this kind cuts right across the other, based upon the 
nature of the documents It would be easy to select wriUngs of each 
genre in all of the three dialectal categories just given 

The poems of Hoccleve and the prose of Caxton represent the London 
dialect among works of literature proper , so do not only, as we might 
eipect, the official documents written in London, buF also many from 
widely separaled parts of the country — e g the Fnglish Registers of the 
Abbeys of Godstow (1450) and Oseney (1460), both near Oxford; 
the I nglish Wills anti Charters m the Cheiwynd Chartulary (Staffs, 
f 1440-90), the Coventry Leet Book (from 1420), the Ordinances 
of Worcester (1467) , Ordinances of the Gild of Tailors of Exeter 
(1466), various documents of an official nature, wntlen in Ireland by 
Irish Lords to Henry VII 11484-93) All these appear to be written 
ma form of English hardly distinguishable, on the whole, from ihatm use 
m London ac this penod Among pnvate letters written in this common 
form, may be mentioned those of Bishop Bekinion (1442), of Sir William 
Paston the judge (1435-30), and many others Irom Kings, Queens, 
Princes, and Ministers of State, printed by Ellis Coming to writings 111 
various more or less pure Regional dialects, we may meniion here the 
Life of Si Ediiha (Wilts <r 1420, in verse), the English version of Palla- 
dius on Husbandry (Kssex c. 1420), the poems of Bokenam (Suffolk 
' *443)1 Avvdeley's Poems (Shropshire c >420) In prose, liieiary 
writings in pure dialect are rare in this ceniuiy, but m the private letters 
of the Cely family (1475-88), a wealthy middle-class family, we 
apparently have a pretty pure example of the Essex dialect , and the 
fifleentli-century Bury Wills are m many cases fairly clove to the language 
of Bokenam The Letters of Margarec Paston (1440-70), which I have 
examined in detail, are also, on the whole, in the dialect of Suffolk 

Finally, we come to the large class of wiiimgs, very fully represented in 
firtcenth-cenLuiy English, which are, to all intents and purposes, m 
Common English, as we maji perhaps now call it, but which, nevertheless, 
^low certain deviations from it, due to the influence of Regional dialect. 
This influence vanes very niuch in extent, and some of the works men- 
tioned in ihe preceding group might perhaps be included here, such as 
the Letters of Margaret Paston and some of ihe Bury Wills. 

Arnong poets Lydgate, ‘the Monk of Bury', though undoubtedly 
a highly cultivated person, shows distinct E Midland, we might say East 
Coast, influence This Eastern influence — from Norfolk and Suffulk — is 
traimable in a certain number of prose writers of this period who belong 
by birth to these counties. Thus it occurs in the language of Capgiave 
^led 1464), who lived most of his life at Lynn, and in Thomas Gregory’s 
^ of which was Lord Mayor of London in 1451-2, 

and died in 1467 He was a native of Mildenhall in Suffolk, and of an 
armigerous family In the language of Sir John Fortesciie (supposed to 
have died 1476) we may perhaps note slight traces of South-Western 
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influence Sir John was Lhe son of a gentleman of Devonshire, and was 
at one lime Lord Chief Juslice of England. The Regional influence in 
his Gavtrnaunci of England w so slight, however, that he would perhaps be 
more suitably included among the writers of Common Literary English 
Rather more definite in hia divergence from the London type is Bishop 
Pecok, whose Rtprissor (i+tg) is sometimes said to represent the ‘Oxford 
type' of English Reginald Pecok was a Welshman by birth, was 
a Fellow of Oriel in 1417, Bishop of St Asaph in 1444, and of 
Chichester in 14^0 

Passing to private letters, the most remarkable are perhaps those of John 
Shillingford, Mayor of Exeter in 1447—50 He fought the Bishop and 
Chapter of Exeter in the interests of his city, and his letters are written 
lo his friends at home, describing his fortunes on a visit which he paid to 
London, to urge his case with the Chancellor in person He was of gentle 
birth, had evidently received an excellent education, and was a man of 
self-possession and breeding He was able to crack jokes and cap Latin 
quotations with the Chancellor, and he writes a style at once shrewd and 
humorous His letters are remarkable as showing the spread of the 
Literary Standard in his day among persons of education and standing, 
lor they approach very closely 10 that Standard, and exhibit but few 
provincialisms A number of Lincolnshire Wills of this period show 
strong Regional influence in vocabulary, verbal forms, and occasionally also 
in the sounds, so far as these can be inferred from the spelling 

Such are a few of the sources of our knowledge of the various forms of 
English current in the fifteenth century 

We now pass 10 consider in order, and in more detail, those general 
characteristics indicated above, of the language of the period, and also 
the documents from which our knowledge of it is based 

(1) DeyiatioiiH in Spelling from, the Scribal Tradition wbieh 
throw light upon Fronunoiation 

The comparative frequency with which these occasional spellings occur 
in the fifteenth century is, no doubt, pnmarily due, as has been pointed 
out, to the spread of tne art of writing beyond the circle of the profes- 
sional scribe, and the increasing habit of using the art m familiar private 
correspondence. On the other hand, while these ' lapses ' in spielling are 
commoner in documents of this latter class, where the writers are more off 
their guard than they would be in inditing works of more formal and 
permanent character, these occasional 'phonetic' spellings are by no 
means confined to private letters, but occur to a greater or less degree m 
wniirgs of all kinds — oilicial records, wills, and even in literary com- 
positions in both prose and verse 

Even in the printed books of Caxton, usually so conservative and con- 
ventional, certain peculiarities creep in, here and there, which are certainly 
unconscious adaptations of spelling to suit the sound 

The question arises how far these indications of pronunciation imply 
thai this, which, to judge from the ordinary scribal spelling, haa shown but 
liitle sign of change foi several centuries, has just begun now to move in 
the direction of Modern English. How far are we enlilled to regard the 
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fiflccnth ccnlUfy iis a great landmark m our linguistic history, a period of 
transition and change? 

This quesiion needs great caution in answering A very large number 
of the spellings which appear lo herald a new speech-era can, as a matter 
of fact, be shown to occur, here and there, several centuries earlier, 
in the full M E- period, though they are far rarer and much harder to 
find In such cases, the new pronunciation can hardly be claimed to 
have only just begun at the moment when we first find frequent instances 
of Its eSpression, in the spelling, in the fifteenth century. 

It IS probable that a more thorough and minute examination of the 
vaneties in M E spelling would reveal stronger proof than we have at 
present, of the existence in this period, of the development of certain sound 
changes which we have up to now assumed to be much later. 

It is wiser, iherefore, in those case.s where we are not .sure, to leave the 
question of the period at which the change began open, and content our- 
selves with the knowledge that it is a/ least as early as the date at which 
the spelling gives sure and frequent indication that such and such a new 
sound is intended 

It may, of course, be argued quite reasonably, that if a spelling occurs 
only once or iwice in M E records, whereas it is comparatively common 
in the fifteenth century, this shows that m the latter period the sound 
change had been completed, and a definite new development reached, 
while m the foimer period the change was only beginning, and the un- 
easiness shown by the varieties of spelling merely indicates that the old 
sound had begun to be modified in the new direction, so that the scribe 
felt that the old spelling was no longer adequate 

It IS true that the M E scribal vagaries suggest rather a more or less 
deliberate and tentative groping after a phonetic rendering, than the 
unconscious and spontaneous rendering of a specific sound in a more or 
less nalural way, which is the impression very often made by the iifleenth- 
century departures from tradition. 

On the whale, therefore, it is probable that the appearance of so many 
graphic expressions of a new form of pronunciation in the fifteenth 
century is misleading in so far as it suggests a sudden development 
The fifteenth century is probably no more an age of transition than every 
age IS such Many sound changes had already come about, or at least 
had begun long before By the fifteenth century the new sounds were 
definitely established, their incompatibility with theold spelling was obvious, 
and the fact that a larger number of waters were endeavouring to put down 
their thoughts upon paper or parchment, writers unshackled by tradition, 
leads to the new pronunciation being more often expressed in the spelling 
than heretofore. 

To come now to closer quaners with the facts, we may say generally, 
that light IS thrown by the occasional spellings of the fifteenth century, 
and, as we shall see later, also by those of ihe sixteenth century, upon the 
following points of pronunciation —(A) (i) the quality, and ( 2 ) quan- 
tity, of vowel sounds in stressed (' accented ’) syllables , (.ff) upon the 
tr^ealment of old vowels and diphthongs in unstressed syllables , (C) upon 
the loss of consonants when final, or before other consonants, in easel 
where several consonants occur m a group , (Z)) upon the developmcDt 
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of socalled parasitic consonants, after others, chief)/ at the end of words, 
(E) upon many other consonant pronunciations. 

We shall briefly illustrate each of these points here , the fuller treat- 
ment and illustrations will come in their proper place in the chapter 
which deals with Changes in Pronunciation 

A (1) Indications as to the Quality of Vowels. 

(al M E tense i is often written with 1 or y, which had the sound [l] 
of Mod Eng 'ff ' in mid — Sliillingford myh 'meet’, dymi 'deem', 
&c , Margaret Pastoii agntd ‘agreed’, lymrd ‘seemed’, -wxpyng 
' weeping ’, &c , , Gi egory’s Chion s/}vis ' sleeves stypylU ' steeple ’, 

tc These spellings show that the Mod sound had alieady developed 
out of j.he old I, which had the sound of French d in dd 

(i) O £ tense 6 is occasionally wiitten u or ou, implying the sound 
[u] as in Mod boot — Palladius must, M.E mosk , Margaret Paston 
must, Munday , Pecok musk , Bokenam suihly ' truly ’, forsuk, studt 
’stood’, &c , Cely Papers mwsit, tuk 'tooli' These spellings show 
that [Qj, or this sound shortened, was already pronounced 

A (a) Indicationa of Quantity 

Short vowels are often indicated by doubling the following consonant 
symbol — Bokenam chnnire ‘cleaner’ compar , St Editha gretkr 
' greater ' , flodde ‘ flood ’, detle ’ part ’ , Palladius ivoddis ’ woods ', 
•matter ‘ to water ’, sonner ‘ sooner ’ ; Cely Papers ; trecke/asle 

B. The Treatment of Vowels end Diphthongs in 
Unetresaed Syllables. 

This IS a rather intricate subject and will demand later a chapter to 
itself The habit of pronouncing vowels differenlly, and more shortly, 
where they occur in unaccented syllables than when in fully stressed sylla- 
bles IS flrmly engrained in English, though at ihe present time many 
people are in favour of pronouncing ' full ’ vowels in unaccented syllables. 
That this IS against the genius of English is shown by ordinary, natural 
speech , that the habit is an old one the following examples will show 
To pronounce the second syllable of Oxford lihe the word ford, and the 
second syllable of porpoise like the word poise, may be agreeable or the re- 
verse, but It IB certainly an eccentric novelty Already in very Early Middle 
English we find that O E a, u, 0, e were all pronounced alike when not 
accented, and are written e OE long vowels were shortened in M £ 
when unstressed, and short or shortened vowels often disappeared from 
pronunciation allogeiher Thus, for instance, as early as St Juliana 
(Prose, thirteenth century), we find O E *J>ir mfter ‘ thereafter’ written 
brefter, when the old i has first been shortened and then eliminated 
This process of ’reduction’ of the vowels in unstressed syllables con- 
tinued during the whole M E period, and in the fifteenth century we find 
numerous spellings which suggest a pronunciation not veiy unlike that of 
the present day Indeed, in some cases a form, apparently from an 
unreduced type, is now pronounced habitually, through the influence of 
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the desire to speak ' correctly ’ and ‘ accnrdinir to the spelling ' so common 
since the early nineteenth century. The ME process of 'reduction' 
whose results are reflected in the fifteenth-century spellinf^s included 
the unstressed vowels in Scandinavian and Norman-French words, and 
aifected every vowel and diphthong in this position. The following are 
a few eiamples which illustrate (a) mere uncertainty how to write the 
vowel of the unstressed syllabic, (i) more or less definite methods of 
recording a specific sound 

(a) The following examples of indecision in writing the vowel m 
an unstressed si liable are all taken from the Cely Papers, but the same 
thing IS found more or less in all the lilteenlh-century texts 

Middle English -tn — (i) Written -rn —taken, wretten P P , (2) 
Wruten -yn — wiy/lya, lynyn ‘ linen ’.ffevyn P P , /losjin, &c. , (3) Written 
-CTi — happon, ho/ton 'olten' 

Middle English -el — (i) Written -el — fardel, s lapel , (a) Written 
-yl — myddyl, saddyl, cradyll^ stapyl , Wruten (3) -al — stapal , (4) 
Written -ul — stapul. 

Middle English -er — (i) Written -er — better, fader ‘father’, mother, 
4 c , (2) Written -yr — bettyr, rrwmbyr, ovyr, dowtyr, &c , 4 c , (3) 
Wruten -or — manner ‘ ra'inmit’ ,sumor, oLlakor, &l , (4) Written -or — 
dynar ' dinner manor ' manner finar ' finer ’ , (5) Written -ur — brocur 
‘ bioker’. 

This variety and hesitation point to an ‘ indeterminate ’ vowel, as it is 
often falsely called, that is, the sound [a], which we now have in the 
second syllable of father, and in many thousands of unstressed syllables, 
whatever is written 

( 4 ) As illustrations of the treatment of unstressed vowels which appears 
to be quite clearly and definitely expressed by occasional spellings from 
several sources, we lake two points 

(1) Rounded Voiveh are unrounded French u fy] as in Mod French 
bine is written i, y, or e, implying probably a sound closely resembling 
our vowel in the second syllable ol pity Examples — Pallailiiis moister 
'moisture', Shillingford commyne 'common', fr commune, M PasLon 
repetaeien ‘ reputation ' , Cely Papers avenltr ' adventure ’, the venter 
■venture', condyte 'conduit', byskiU 'biscuit', Gregory condytte, 
comynrrs, comeners , Letters and Papers (1501) mynite 'minute' in 
senvc of a 'note' The above spellings represent a pi □nunci.ation 
pretty much the same as our own in the words conduit, biscuit, minute 

ME 0 and u unstressed written a — Cely Papers abedyensses 
' obedience sapose ' suppose apon, appon ‘ upon ’ , Shillingford apon 
(also Letters and Papeis, Gregory, Fnrtescue, 4 c) 

(a) Diphthongs are simplified 01 and ei often written e, y porpys 
‘porpoise’, Grecory; ioorkes 'turquoise'. Bury Wills (i50t), Synt 
Stevyn, Sent Peiull curtessy, eertyei, Shillingford , M E seint, eurteisie, 
eertetn , Syn fenarde, Syn John, Bientayne, M E meynteyne, 4c , Sent 
Sti^hin, Rewle ol Sustris Menouresscs 

The examples are enough to establish the reality of the sound changes 
suggested by the siwllmgs, and in the following century indications 
pointing in the same direction become ilill commoner in unsluified 
writing Present-day pronuiicia'ion confirms the indications of these 
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eirly spellings as regards ri, though ei is sometimes restored ili unstressed 
syllables through the influence of the conventional spelling which later 
became filed ' 

C. OooBsloiiBl SpeUinga whioh reveal Losses of Consonants. 

(1) Loss of final consonant. M Paston — ncx 'next', husbon ' hus- 
band Sunder ' hundred ' , Cely Papers — My Lor , Gregory — Braban, 
Oflicial account of entry of Catherine ol Aragon (1503) — uprtgh 

(2) Loss of consonants in groups^ before one 01 more consonants. Archbp. 

Chichele (1418) — Lamhyth 'Lambeth', St Editha — /lee/Me ‘ twelfth ', 
twolmonlh ‘ twelvemonth ', ‘blindness', whyssomiitke , Shilling- 

ford — myrronzer ■ midsummer ', CrreA«nr^ ■ Christchurch M Paston — 
Wensday, morgage, Quessontyde 'Whitsuntide', Gregory — Warysday 
‘ Wednesday ', halpeny, sepukyr sepulchre ’ 

(3) Loss 0/ consonants between vowels St Editha — ‘ aevent) 

juirrie ' dream earlier mirnen, ' pavement ' , Caxton — pament 

D Addition of Consonants. 

(i) Finally^ generally after 1, r, n , also after s 

Palladius — Spamald ' Spaniard ', cf Fr Espagnol , St Editha — 
jaylardes ' ] 3 .\\oti' , Margaret Paston — wyld ‘will’. Short Eng Chron. 
(1464 ). — Lynioste ' L>m«lioiise ' , Gregory — /oj/e' loss', Capgiave — 
ylde 'isle', ^nand' linen' 

(a) Development of parasitic consonant between other consonants. St. 
Editha — sump tyme for sum tyme ‘some time', Cely Papers- — Mon- 
gwmbrt for Mongumry ' Montgomery ’, rembnant ' remnant '. 

Some of the tendencies expressed in these examples have left survivals 
at the present day e g the loss of final -d in lawn, earlier taund , accre- 
Uon of final -/ after -n, margent, a poetical variant of margin Both loss 
and addition are very common in Vulgar Speech (Modified Standard) 
We shall see most of these forms in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in use m the English of the politest persons 

The loss of consonants in groups still belongs to the best speech , thus 
[wcnzdi, wEskat] are more common among good speakers than the 
rococco [wejsikout, WEdnzdr] We shall find many examples of such 
losses or assimilations of consonants in groups m ihe sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries 

E. Various Consonant Fronunoiations, 

(i) The combination written -S1-, -SCI-, or -11- pronounced ' -sh- ' [f] as 
at present. 

Margaret Paston — sesschons ‘ sessions ', conschens ' conscience , Cely 
Papers — prose schon ‘ procession’, fessychens ’ phy-,icians ' , res/ytusehon 
reslituiion , &c , &c , Letters and Papers (1501) — huisshers, French 
huissiers * ushers '. In the last instance we aciually retain a phonetic 
spelling of the word 

(a) Etnal -mg pronounced -in, as with many speakers at present 

Margaret Paston — wryyn (Noun), krpyn (N ), gidyn ‘guiding' (N ), 
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hangym (Prea. Part.) , Gregory — ilasyn ‘ blaaing ’ (Pres. Part), hayryn 
■ herring ’. 

(3) AftsctUamous -b- for -p- Between vowels — Jubiter, Bk of Quinte 
Essence (1460-70) , jeberdy ‘ jeopardy Cely Papers , juberte, Cr ol 
Knt of Bih 

lost before ^ behalf, Bp Bekynton (1442) ; before -i- — 

fawkyntr ‘ falconer ', Cely Papers , Fauconkryge, Gregory 

-r- lost m combination -rr •wotted fuitschons ‘ worsted cushions Will 

of Joan Buckland (Lines 1440) , passell, Lely Papers 

-gh- not pronounced in middle of word before -/-or finally, this is 
shown in Margaret Paston’s omission of any symbol Tor the original 
sound in myt ‘might', kawt 'caught', and also by such spellings as 
hmvghe ‘ how ', weight ‘ write ', ought ‘ out’, &c , &c , when she would not 
have wntten the letters -gh- if they had represented any sound Further, 
smyht ' smile Rle of Sustris Menouresses 

A- initially where it does not historically belong — herand ‘ errand ', 
hough! ‘ ought ', hise ‘ ease ', Margaret Fasten , hasche ' ash tree 
Gregory (On all these points see Ch. VIII below ) 

We have now illustrated some of the principal spellings found in 
fifteenth-cenlury, or very early sixteenth-century documents, which are 
new departures, and suggest a different pronunciation from that usually 
held to be normal in M E. These spellings are scattered through dozens 
of letters and other documents, and some of them might pass for slips 
of the pen, were they isolated Many of them occur, however, in 
several documents of this period, and all of them are found with much 
greater frequency in writings of the sixteenth century, and are further 
confirmed much later, either by writers on pronunciation, by later 
(seventeenth and eighteenth century) spellings, or by survivals in our 
own day When a writer departs Irom the traditional spelling in the 
manner shown by the above examples, we can hardly doubt that this 
eccentricity records some fact of pronunciation , when we gel confirmation 
of the kind just stated, we do not doubt at all. 

Many of the pronunciations thus expressed are now obsolete, old- 
fashioned, or vulgar The influence of the archaic system of spelling, 
insisted upon by ihe early printers and by their successors, has been too 
strong We shall have occasion to see later how comparauvely recent 
many of our present-day ‘ restored ’ pronunciations are Other pro- 
nunciations again, such as the loss of before certain consonants, as in 
half, walk, &c , are accepted facts, and at present no one has ventured 
upon a restoration , perhaps the lettered democracy of the future, seeking 
‘the genteel thing', will lulroduce this, among other novelties, into our 
speech 

(a) Modern English begins at least as early as the second 
half of the fifteenth century. 

Nothing IS more diFlicuIi, as has already been urged repeatedly, than 
to fix upon a date for the beginning of a new era in speech, indeed this 
can only be done approximately Ail we shall endeavour to show here 
IS that although some of the points of development adduced in support 
of the view may be considerably older, the net result of an examination 
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of English speech as a whole durms' the fifteenth century leads us to the 
conclusion that before the close of that century, not to attempt more 
particular definition, the Modern Period of our language had begun 
One of the surpnses of a close study of the history of a language is the 
early date at which certain features occur in the texts — often far earlier 
than we should expect. Another surprise is the lateness of the occur- 
rence of certain other features, which survive, here and there, much 
longer than we perhaps thought possible In order to enjoy both kinds 
of astonishment it is clearly necessary to make not only a fairly minute 
study — since what is new in speech and just coming in is but infrequently, 
and only by scattered examples, discoverable m the written records, while 
the obsolescent is often equally hard to come by — but we must also take 
a rather wide survey in point of time, and roam over the written records 
of several centuries The rewards of such a labour are the pleasant 
surpnses just referred to, and a gradual gain of a sense of the continuity 
between the earlier and later periods For the purpose which we have 
in view — to establish the modernity of fifteenth-century English — it is 
useful to take present-day English as a point of companson, ai d to 
inquire how far some of the most characteristic features of our actual 
language are found already in the century we are now considering It 
IS also useful to indicate the points in which present-day English differs 
from that of the fifteenth century, since it is by no means suggested that 
the two forms are identical in all respects. In our brief analysis of Early 
Modern English, we confine ourselves pnmanly to London writings, and 
to those works produced either in the East Midlands or the South of 
England 

Our examination will deal chiefly with the Pronunciation ; the Acci- 
dence during the greater part of the century is still rather M.E in 
character, and only a few points are here dealt with 

English Pronunciation m the Fifteenth Century. 

The following are some of the chief diS'erences between the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels in the M E period and that of the present day — 

(i) ME ff, in 6 dit(n) ‘to bake’,_/ 2 »ne ’fame’, Arc., fire, has become 

[“) 

fa) M E dt which had the sound of French a in fire , has become 

[s] as in M E idJt, present-day back, /at, adj , fire. Ac 

(3) M E = [e] tense has become [i] as in M E /lltn—/al, seed, 
sede — seed, Ac , Ac 

(4) ME [i] has also become [l], ME kite — heat, mite— meat, 
fire , fire 

(5) M E i has been diphthongized to [ai], M E wlf- — wi/e, blind — 
blind, Ac , Ac 

(6) M E a has been diphthongized to [flu], M E hous = [hllsj — hossse, 
M E /oule — -foul, Ac , Ac. 

(7) ME u has been unrounded to [a] as in ME dust = [dCstJ, 
present-day dust = [dast], Ac , Ac 

(8) M.E. 0 tense has become [fl] as in M E mone — moon = rmQn], 
Me /ode— food = [fud], Ac. 
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(9) M E. att, which wu a genuine diphthong [au], has been monoph- 
thongized to [5] written au or jiir, as in causgj haviij &c , &c. 

(10) ME. flJ, fJ, both pronctunced for] in the later penod, have 
iKcome first [i], then [ij, then [ej, and finally, in Standard English [ei] 
ratfif day^ vein, &c , ftc 

(11) ME [y] writicn u or uz has become [ifl, jul, e g tune, /ume, 
suit; after /, r, the older [jfl] has generally become [u], e g luU (also 
[ljilt]),/ri*i/, rude, &c , &c 

(i a) M E [ y] has been retracted to [u] and then unrounded like other 
■hort fi-sounds to [a], e g jt^dge, bundle, rush (the plant), cudgel, &c , <tc 

(13) ME -<T has become [d(i)J, ME lierie — heart, ME ftr—far, 
Ac , Ac 

(14) ME wa~ has become [wj*] in was, swan, swallow, Ac , Ac 

The above list of changes is formidable enough, but it makes no 

pretence at completeness It will, however^ serve our turn for the 
moment 

Of the above changes, Nos 3, B, and 13 were shown, p 67, abovCj 
10 be expressed in Afteenih-century spellings In 3 and 8 it seems 
certain that the full present-day stage had already been reached As 
regards 14, wosse = ' was ' in Cely Papers leaves small room for doubt 
It IS extremely probable that the same may be said of Nos i, a — 
such spellings as begen for h^an, and fend ‘found*, ME /and (Paston 
Letters), point Co a fronting in the former case, while credyl ' cradle ’ in 
Bokenarn, leke = lahe,/eder ME fader ‘father* m Faslon Letters, and 
eeme ' came ’ in Cely Papers seem to indicate the same proceeds for the 
long vowel 

The first process involving M E (No 4) the change [f<^5i, began 
very ahortly after the shifting of the vowel in No 3 Cf p 209, below 

The spelling^annrx ‘ guns ’ in Paston Letters seems to show that shoK 
d, No 7, had at least started upon the path which was to lead to the present 
sound, if It had not fully attained it, the spelling sadanly 'suddenly' in 
Fortescue points in the same direction If this be so, then No 7 must 
have taken place still earlier No 5, the diphlhonging of long i is more 
than hinted at by the spellings bleynd * blind *, myeld ‘ mild in St Editha, 
though It IS improbable that the present sound had been reached 

The diphthojigingof ii, No 6, is suggested by the spelling ‘south', 
Reg of Godstow, Zachnsson, £ St 5a 309 The spelling awffer 'offer' 
in Cely Papers la sometimes regarded as an inverted spelling showing 
that aw -no longer necessarily indicated a diphthong, which would \x 
impossible in this word. The only sound apparently which it could 
represent here is [ 5 ] If this is so then No 9 also is a process already 
complete among some speakers m the fifteenth century The monoph- 
thoDging of ar (No 10) is suggested in an undated letter of Marg, 
Beaufort (1443-1509), who wriieb sa for say This lady was the mother 
of Henry VII Apart from spellings in regard to Nos 5 and 6, U must 
further be pointed out ihat if we once admit that old [e] had become 
[l], and that [6] had become [u], we must perforce assume that some 
change had affected ihc old [f] and fu], since if ihese had remained 
unaltered down to the period by whnm the new [l, ii] developed, the 
latter would have been identical with them, and the subsequent history 
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of both would have been the same This, however, haa not happened. 
Hence we must suppose that the change of [l and d] was actually earlier 
than the change of [fed] to [Adj and of [nione] to [man(e)J But 
while this IS certain, we have no de6nite evidence as to how far the 
diphthonging had gone, nor what was its precise character in the fifteenth 
century The certainty is merely that these sounds had changed from 
their original form and started upon their new career. 

Thus of the fourteen typical vowel changes which distinguish present- 
day English from that of the M £. period, all but one are shown, by the 
direct evidence of occasional spellings, by inference drawn from other 
facts, or from both sources, either to have been completed, or at least to 
have begun, before the close of the fifteenth century. 

The , change in No 1 1 , so far as our evidence goes at present, cannot 
be proved to have started On this point see p 244, below 

It must be insisted upon that it is by no means proved, because a pro- 
nunciation IS shown with considerable probability, or in some cases with 
certainty, to have existed at a given period among certain groups ol 
speakers, that this pronunciation was universal On the contrary, a 
change generally starts in one area, or among a class of speakers, and 
spreads to other areas and classes Many of the above changes had 
probably not yet spread, in the fifteenth century, to the Court dialect, 
that is, to the ancestor of present-day Received Standard , others ceitainly 
had not In most cases the novelties of pronunciation are made probable 
by forms taken from the Fasten Letters, or the Cely Papers, and though this 
may be a coincidence due to our possessing in these documents a consider- 
able body of more or less phonetically-written English, which it is difficult 
to match in documents known to have been written in London, the fact 
remains that our earliest evidence for many of the modern sound changes, 
□r their inception, comes from the East Midlands or South-East We 
shall see, however, that London English and Standard English show 
increasingly ihis Eastern influence, and we are entitled to say that in the 
popular speech of the South-East and South-East Midlands we find in 
the filteenlh century the germ of those changes which we regard as 
characteristic of Modern English, although, m some respects, the best 
London Enghsh was rather more archaic, so far as our evidence goes 
This may, however, be illusory, and the more faithful adherents of scnbal 
tradition who are the writers of the official and literary documents id 
London English, being more lettered persons than the Cclys, and even 
than most of the Pastons, may conceal ^neath their conventional spelling 
with Its infrequent lapses into phonetic rendeiing, changes as remarkable 
as those made manifest by the less careful writers of Essex and Suffolk, 
and as remarkable as some of those which they themselves do reveal to us 
m their weaker moments 

It IS significant that, in discussing the above changes, we are forced in 
each case to use a phonetic notation in order to make the sound change 
clear In all the cases under review iheie has been practically no change 
m the received spelling since the M E period — none ai any rate which 
records the very considerable changes in pronunciation that have 
occurred. The only exceptions to this are a few words like /ar where 
the -ar- spelling has been fixed in place of M E /er But even this 
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eliss c[ words is not consistent, and we write Derby, hearlh, tc When 
we find the constant individual departures from the convention, in favour 
of a more phonetic rendering, 'during the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries, It IS clear that the English persistence in clinging Co an outworn 
system of spelling, one which private writers were constantly infringing, 
must be put to the credit, or the reverse, of the printers For about 
450 years these worthies have dictated to us how we are to spell, in the 
same way that fashionable ladies are said to have their fashions prescribed 
for them by their dressmakers, who allow their customers small voice in 
the matter Some may think that it is a good thing to have a thoroughly 
unphonetic spelling such as ours, and consider that any attempt to alter 
It would be a mistake Others have an uneasy feeling that our system 
IB inconsistent and misleading, and they therefore found societies for 
amending it — according to principles which it is often difficult to under- 
stand It IB impossible to say at present whether any of the numerous 
groups of reformers will win, or whether we shall insist on sticking to our 
old and familiar muddle No spelling reformers have hitherto succeeded 
in this country Those of us, however, who prefer our present system, 
bad as It IS, because we know it, rather than a new system which is only 
very faintly phonetic m character, would do well to remember that our 
bad old spelling is chiefiy defensible on the ground of custom, and not for 
any pretended historical merit We should remember that it is the 
pnnters who have imposed u upon us Had Caxton and his followers 
been more enterprising, it is highly probable that our spelling would have 
been less widely divorced from the facts of pronunciation than is actually 
the case 


The Vowels in Unstressed Byllablee 

We have already indicated (p 67, Sic ) some of the more remarkable 
facts under this head which are observable in the fifteenth century, and 
the whole subject will receive a fuller treatment later on (Chap VII) 
Ennugh has perhaps been said, and sufficient examples have already been 
adduied, to show that by the fifteenth century at any rate, not only was 
the habit of reducing vowels in unstressed syllables fully developed, but 
m many cases it seems certain that the results were already practically 
identical with the slate of things with which we are familiar at the present 
time 

Changes in Consonant Sounds, Isolabve, and in Combinations. 

The changes indicated on p 6g,&c , above, are sufficiently striking, and U 
15 unnecessary here to enter more fully into this matter, as the Consonants 
will be discussed m detail in their proper place (Chap VIII below) It is 
enough to point out that such usages as the ' dropping ' of initial aspirates, 
the addition of these wheie they do not belong, the interchange of initial 
w and V, the loss of I before -k, &c , the pronunciation ol ' sA' in such 
words as procession, the loss of d in Wednesday, the addition of a final 
consonant in such forms as yide for tsle, and a dozen other practices 
which are proved by abundant evidence 10 have existed in the fifteenth 
century, arc all very modern in character Some of these are now 
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vuljarisnis, but none the less real for that, others have been lost, even 
among vulgar speakers, through the iiiflutiice of ‘ education ' , others may 
noH be regarded as slipshod, though not vulgar, by the precise ; many 
are part and parcel of the natural speech of the most meticulous 

Points m English Aooidenae of the Fifteenth Centiiry. 

(i) Nouns The most modern feature in the inflexion of Nouns in 
this period is the use of such a construction as — -pe erle of Wyltones wvf, 
which IS found already in St. Editha, instead of the old form )>e tries uiyf 
of Hyiion^ which survives now in the well-known song The Bailiff s 
daughter of Islington The ‘group inflexion’, as It is called, is by no 
means common in the writings of the lifieenlh century, but that it occurs 
at all pioves that it was in use, though probably it was still felt as collo- 
quial, and It IS usually avoided, often by omiiling the possessive inflexion 
altogether, as in itilkoui my brother Roof assent (Ld Hastings m Paston 
Letters, ill, p loS, c 1470) Even in the middle of the next century 
many wruers dodge the ‘group possessive’ in one way or anoiher (see 
p 3 Id) There is a very modern-sounding conslrucLion in the Crealion 
of Duke of York Knight of the Bath (1494) — sett m like maner as therle 
0/ Sufokis, and in the account of ihe Reception of Catharine of Aragon 
(1501) we find the Archebishoppe 0/ Cauntrtlurys barge Other par- 
ticulars of the Inflexion of Nouns m fifteenth-century English will be 
recorded in due course (pp 314-24) They are ralher of ihe nature of 
survivals than of modernisms, suih as the old uninfiected Feminine 
Possessive Singulars — ure ladye belle, Ac (Shillingford), the innumerable 
Pis in -en (or -yn, Sc ), and such a mutated PI as geet ' goats ' 

(a) Personal Pronouns Whereas Chaucer and those of his con- 
lemporanes who write London English still adhere to ihe old, English 6er, 
hen, as the exclusive forms of the Possessive and Dative PI , the fifieenih- 
ceniury literary and official writings in ihis dialect show an increasing 
use of their, ther in the Possessive and theim, them in the Dative. The 
former her is piadically extinct in literary, and presumably in colloquial, 
use by the end of the century, though isolated instances occur as late as 
the miildle of the next century Hem, and the unstressed em, are far 
commoner, and indeed ihe Utter under the disguise of ’em is very common 
indeed, even in the lofiy style, far into the eighteenth century, and is in 
frequent colloquial use at the present day The form hem is very rarely 
found with the initial aspirate after the end of the fifieenih century, except 
in ihe form 'hem, and it is prelly clear, as the subsequent writing with 
the apostrophe shows, that speakers and wnters using em thought it was 
a reduced form of them 

Another modernism in ihe forms of Pronouns, though it occurs much 
earlier here and there, is the loss of ihe inilial lip-consoiiant in who, which 
is found written ho and hoo in Siege of Rouen, Letters of Mary Paslon, 
Giegory, Creation of Duke of York, Ac 

A very common survival from M E U'age in the fifteenth century is 
tho, thoo, the old PI Nom of ihe Def An used m the purely demon- 
strative sense ‘ ihose 

See, on all these and other points, the treatment of the Pronouns in 
Chap IX. 
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(3) Verbal Ending. In London documents of all kinds the 3rd 
Pers S Pres. Indie ends in -dh, or -Uh, almost without excepcion. The 
FI usually has the typic.il Midland -tn or -in, -yn, but toa ards the end 
of the century the final -n becomes more and more rare, so that we ^et 
our present flexionlesa foim The Southern PI in -eth, -ith crops up 
with fair frequency apart from purely official documeiils, and indeed 
continues 10 be used occasionally far into the following century. The 
Pres Part is always either -mg, -yng, or occasionally -mg 

The Southern prefix^'- or i- falls into desuetude in the Past Part , and 
the Southern endings without, and the Midland ending wilh^ the final -n 
both occur in Strong Vbs as at present, though the distribution of these 
forms IS not fixed 

The distinction between Sing and PI Pret of Strong Vbs of certain 
classes is lost towards the end of the century, and whereas Chaucer has 
fond ' I found ', See , and fundin ' we found Caxton uses the Sing, type 
fond for both numbers 


(S) The PassiDg of fiegianal Dialect in Written English. 

We have seen that it is still possible during the fifteenth century to 
find, both in works of literature proper, in privale letters, wills, Sc , 
and even in official documents, the infiuence of Regional dialect 

As has been said, there are still a certain number of writings of this 
period which represent a more or less pure form of Regional dialect, 
and there are others which show traces of the author’s native dialect 
while being, in the mam, accordmg to ihe London type of English 

We musl be careful not to over-estimate the rapidity of the spread 
of A common form of Literary English Many dialect features may still 
be traced in works written in nearly pure London English, such as 
ShilliTigford s letters Wriien on Modern English dialects, tliercforc, will do 
well m future to search diligently in the documcnls oF the fifteenth century, 
and even later, and not to give up all hope of finding, after the fourteenth 
century, ancestral forms of the dialect which they arc describing Tins 
habit, which is far too common, has the unfortunate result ol leaving 
a gap ID the history of the dialect of some five hundred years ' 
It 15 true that by the fifteenth century, in the huge area covered by 
the Midlands as a whole, there was spoken, or at least written, a type 
of English which, apart from certain rather minute points, often rather 
scattered, and hard to discover without a painful examination of the docu- 
mentfl, was fairly uniform This Midland type, m iLs broad outlines, agreed 
pretty much with London English, and when we consider more par- 
ticularly the veiy large body of documents of all kinds written in the 
East Midlands, the differences between the written speech of this area and 
that of London appear at first sight so infling, that some recent wi iters 
have been, rather loo hastily perhaps, led to believe and to teath that 
dialectal differences had disappeand from written English, at least by 
the middle ol the filteenth ceniur) A more careful examinaiion of the 
purees, however, shows that this is far from being the case, even in the 
E^l, and although it appears that the language of most of ihe documents 
which we possess from this period has been, lo seme degree at least, 
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influenced by London English, a considerable amount of dialectal diver- 
gence exists in points of detail 

In the following brief survey of the question, we shall attempt to 
show both the survivals of Regional dialect and the influence exerted by 
the London dialect. 

In considering London English at this period, it must be borne 
in mind that the distribution of the competing dialectal elements was 
not yet finally fixed It is evident that many Southern features now 
lost co-existed in the speech of the metropolis with those of £ Midland 
and South-Eastern type The appearance of such features in a docu- 
ment therefore docs not necessarily show direct regional influence The 
precise blend of the various dialect elements vanes within certain limits 
from writer to writer, and each of these blends represents an existing 
mode of speech 

Again, in examining E Midland, or South-Eastern texts, we come 
across features which we are justified in considering as characteristic of 
these areas, although many or all of them may be found also in 
London English of the period The differences between E Midland 
and London English in the fifteenth century are comparatively slight, 
since the latter was becoming more and more E Midland in character, 
and at this time was distinguished fiom pure E Midland chiefly by the 
survival of certain purely Southern features which did not normally 
occur in the speech of Noifolk or Suffolk We may put it in this 
way — there were few typically E Midland features which did not occur 
in London speech, but this contained also many otheis (Stlm ) which 
were unknown to the E Midlands 

We begin with two texts in which the Regional dialect is pretty 
strongly marked, Bokenam’s Lives of Samis (r 1443). which the author 
definitely tells us is writlen in the speech ol Surtolk, and the Life of 
St Editha, written in the monastery of Wilton in Wiltshire about 1420. 

Bokensm’s is n.iLurally a ti picvl E Midland text, and, as in other 
texts Irom this area, we find several features which, absent from earlier 
London documents, gain more and moie ground during the century in 
the speech of the capital 

The combinalion -er- is generally so wiilten, but a certain number of 
-ar- spellings are found, more than occur in the London documents of this 
period so early in the century marcyfully, ivariys, garlondys O E. 
slack a sometimes rlivmes with tense i — tlcht with sicht, dine with sent 
‘seen ', and went This ireaiment of is regarded as typically Kentish 
or South-Eastern in O and M E It is interesting to note its spread to 
Suffolk There are indications, however, already in M E that this feature 
was shared by £ Midland. It is apparenily still alien to London speech 

Bokenam, like other £ Midland nriteis, often has e for old I We 
must distinguish two classes of woids words of two or more syllables, 
where the sound occurs m ‘ open syllables ’, that is at the end of a sj liable, 
when a single consonant intervenes between the following syllable In 
this Class It IE possible that lengthening has takin place, and that we 
should regard the vowel as #, e g pe/e ‘pity’, wretyn ‘written’, qiukin’n. 
Inf The other Case is where e for i occurs in ‘ close syllables ’, that is 
before double ccinRuuants, or combinations of consonanis or m words of 
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One syllable ending in a congonant, e g mens/ralsy^ imtl, &c The firs! 
class offers sonie dillicultieg m mterpieialion, and views differ as to the 
origin of the change (See discussion, p 226, Ac , below ) On the whole. 
It seems at present more likely that both classes can be brought under 
one heading — the lowering of / to < If this view be accepted, we may 
^Aflekerynge (where i should be short in any case), and mtrour ‘ mirror ’, 
a common form intailyMod Eng Both types of words occur with 
e frequently in E Midlands in M E , and become increasingly common 
in Luniion English in the fifteenth and following centuries. Those words 
where the vowel was certainly short have now been eliminated from 
Standard English Bokenam shares with other writers from Suffolk, 
Essex, and to some extent from Norfolk, the characteristic use of i for 
O E >, generally considered South-Eastern, to which frequent reference has 
been made (see pp g, 4t (3), Ac ) Examples of the long vowel are «iwa!r 
' mind ', Ac ,yfrr ‘ fire ' , and of the short, itr/i, ' birth kechyn ' kitchen ', 
ioi'*-j/ ' worst ’ It may be noted that the spellingyj/rr also occurs, but 
the word rhymes with chere, thus showing the pronunciation The long/- 
forms are not common in London English, though as we have seen the 
e-forms are very frequent By the side of these, olher spellings with i,y 
occur in Bokenam. 

The Pronouns do not differ from the usage of London English The 
P P 's of Strong Verbs generally end in -yn (with -n according to 
Midland usage) 

Turning to St. Editha, we find, as might be expected, far more 
differences from London English. The very cliaracteristic Wesiern u 
for old tc is fiequent — vrihe ‘earth’, hulk ‘held’, OE heold, dure 
‘dear’, OE deor A couple of examples occur of the typical South- 
Western unrounding of S to 3 — starm for ‘storm’, and crasse for ‘cross'. 
This South- W’estern feature penetialed into Received Standard English 
in the sixteenth century, and became for a lime a favhionable habit in the 
sevenleenih (see p 240) , it has left a few surviva's in Mod Eng , e g 
strap by the side of strop, Ac, We find non-South-Western hire ‘hear' 
instead of huire as we might expect, but this need not be aUributed to 
the indirect influence of London English, as the form seems to have 
been characteristic of the South-West Midland speech of Oxfordshire, 
Worceslei shire, Herefordshire, Ac The old Southern [f] for »* has 
disappeared, as is shown by the rhymes l>ere — yfire, here ' bier ’ — hire, Ac 
Short e (or e?) for older 1- in open syllables is fairly common — kuynge, 
pety, cek ' city weke ‘ week thite ‘ thick ’, Ac. It is doubtful how these 
forms should be explained (see p 207, Ac.) Western on, om for an, am 
occur in nomlyche ‘ namely ', mon ‘ man ionk ' bank ’, thank ' thank ’. Past 
Participles very commonly have the Southern ending without -n,yiroie, 
ychise,ycore, Ac , and, as we see from these examples, the Southern prefix 
y- was frequently preserved The Southern inf ending in ^is found in 
to correcty The Pers Pronouns preserve the old Southern [oimyche 
' I and the archaic Southern forms of the Fem he, hee for ‘ she ' The 
Midland Nom. PI pey, Ac seems the onlv form, and this may possibly 
be attributable to the influence of the predominating type, but in the 
other cases of the 3rd Pers PI the th- or ^-forms are unknown in this 
tezL The unstressed Buflix ~es, Ac., often appears as -ur, after the manner 
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of South-West Midland, by the aide of -ys and ~es. In the Pres PI of 
Vbs -yih occurs by the side of the Midland 

St Editha Btill retains the original distinction between Sing and PI 
in those classes of Strong Vbs where this existed dri/ — drevyn 
(earlier drtvon) * drove *, saile — slion ‘ sat borst — burst, brake — brikon^ 
&c., &c 

These two teits illustrate respectively the Eastern and the Western 
types of English 

There is a considerable group of Eastern documents belonging to the 
hfieenth century, of which some account may be giv/en 

The doggerel translation of FaUadiua on Husbandry possesses the 
characteristics of the Essex dialect It resembles Kentish on the one 
hand, and E Midland on the other As regards the treatment of O E. 
this dialect normally has both u and e forms Thus, in P^Dadius we 
6nd curnels 'kernels ', brusiels ‘bnsiles’, busely, frc, also hresid 'biuised', 
wermes ‘ worms bey ' buy * By the side of these ihis text has many, 
perhaps a predominating number, of ihe i-forms, after the manner of the 
London dialect Here^ as in the Suffolk documents, ^ for ; is frequent Typi- 
cally South-Eastern is the preservation of ^ (O E x) in hledders ‘ bladders', 
tddres ' adders Tiiejc ‘ wax sedness, yerd The Pres. PI generally has 
the Southern suflix fih, and the prehx y- occuis generally in Past Part 
The Cely Papers, from which various examples have been taken to illus- 
trate hfteenth-ceniury pronunaation, are also written by Essex people, 
but about fifty years later than Palladius They are chiedy remarkable 
foi the admirable freedom of the writers from scribal tradition, and give, 
on the whole, tbe impression of being the work of very uncultivated persons, 
and they perhaps illustrate Class, rather than a Regional dialect They 
have several fealures which become increasingly common in the London 
dialect as the htieenth century advances, and m the following century 
Among these features, in addition to the numerous e for i spellings^ 
contencw, nveffte 'swift', wei/nrs, inedyll, &c — we find a large number of 
-ar- for -rr-forms — starlyn^ * sterling sarten * certain desarve ' deserve 
Aard * heard Ac , wo~ for wa~, as in ujos * was Ac , loss of r- before 
consonants, passel for 'parcel' (see also p. 70, above), misplacing of 
initial h-, howllde ' old', bayssched ' Ac 

For the rest, the final ~n of Strong P P 's is often omitted — wreie, spoke, 
undoe, Ac., and the prefix la common— y-itTelen^y-yeuen, Ac The 
younger Celys constantly use -s in the 3rd Singular Present, but the 
father and uncle have -yih, Ac , far more commonly The -r suffix is 
coming m, presumably from the Midlands, m the more northerly areas of 
which it had long been in use. 

A L3rpical letter from one of the Cely family will illustrate the general 
character of this collection of papers 

From a letter of Richard Cely (he younger (1481) Cely Papers, pp 58, Ac 
Riught uterly whelbelovyd brother, I recomend me hartely onto you 
thankyng you of aull good brotherhod that je have schpuyd 10 me at all 
lymms . I met Roger Wyxlon athysayd Northehamton and he desyryd 
me to do so myche as drynke w^ hys wbyfe at Laysetter and after that I met 
wt Wylliam Dalton and he gave me a tokyn to hys mother, and at Laysetter 
1 met Rafe Daulton and he brahut me to hys mother and ther 1 delyvyrd 
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my tokyn snd sche prayd me to come to brekefast on the morow and lo 
I ded, and Plomton both , and tber whe had a grel whelfar, and ther whos 
feyr ostc and I pray yow lhanke them for me Syr and je be reniembyrd wIjc 
thaulkyd togydyr in hour bed of Dawltonys syster, and ge ferryd the con- 
dyscyons of father and brcthym, byc ge neyd not 1 saiv hyr, and sche 
whos at brekefaste hyr mother and ws ache ys as goodly a geung 
whnmane as fayr as whelbodyd and as sad as I sc hany Ihys vij geyr, and 
a good haythe And I pray God that hyt may be impryntyd in yur 
mynd to sette ynwr harte ther Syr Hour father and I coinende togydyr 
in new orchard on Kryday laste and a askyd me many qwestyonys of 
pyu, and 1 tnwlde h^m aull as hyt whos and of the good whyll that 

the W hegystons and Dawltons hows (=“*use’^) to yow and how I Jykyd 
the geunge gentyllwhoman and he comaunded me to whryte to yow, and 
he whowlde gladly that hyt whor brohut abohut and that ge laborde hyt 
betymys No mor to yow at thys tyme Jhesu kepe you 

Wrytyn at London the day of Juyn per yur brother 

Rychard Cely 

'Margaret Paston, whose letters cover the period from 1440 to 1470, 
thus ending about the time the Cely Papers begin, is a Norfolk lady, sociilly 
far above the Celys, but very much their equil m education , she writes a 
shp-ahod style, and evidently sets down as far as possible the forms of her 
ordinary speech Her language has a curious resemblance to that of the 
Celys One feature distinguishes her dialect both from theirs and from 
that of London, namely, that except m the word sucA, she seems lo use 
no i/-spcllinpa for old y, writing cither i, y^lytil, hyrdyllys, gyrdill , or 
€ — berj^ td, bey, mend ‘ imnd ’ A very large number of cases of e lor old 
i are found in this lady’s leiteis— arfe 'know', wre/^n P P, Trenyle^ 
chtne ' Lhin Beshopys, Welyam ‘ William \pre50n ' prison &c , &c The 
epclhng -ar- for old -er-, as has been already noted, becomes more fre- 
quent after the year 1461 1 hese spellings arc less frequent on the M'holc 

in the letters of Mistrebs Paston than in those of the Cely family Margaret 
Faslon uses ~yn, -e (Midi ), and occasionally the Southern -yth m the 
Pres. PI 

The language of the EuEblk Wills (Bury WiMs and Inventories) of the 
last quarter of the hrteeiuh century calls for little remark from the point 
of view of Regional dialect These documents present the typical 
E Midland English of the foregoing, and it is hard to say that any 
features here observable are alien to London 

The jnlere&Ling colli ction of fifieenth-ccniury Lincolnshire Wills and 
Vows of Celibacy (Line Dioc Doouments) deserves to be mentioned, 
and demands a far closer study than is practicable here The influence of 
Ofhcial London English is seen in the fiequent use of -yth in the 3rd 
'^ing Present, by the side of the local -yr or -tfj, which occurs in Ugges 
(Will of RiLliard Weiby, 1465) 'The form yhrr/witliM 'first' muit also 
be due to this influence (W of Sir T ComherworLh, 1451) North 
Midland featuies are seen in 'owes', sdwle ' bouI', the use of giff 
'give' instead of gfDe or yive, the spelling rpuhite ‘white* and such ele- 
ments of vocabulary as at ‘ that’, to gar pray for^ kirk * church quyt 
'cow*, all from Cnmb<.r worth's Will The Agieement between Barlings 
Abbey, Lines and tin. Vicar of Reepham (1509) contains the Scandina- 
vian words laiiht ‘ barn', /^ar^and ihackytig ' thatch *, &c. It seems that 

^ MiSB Kilboom Contrxbulxons p xiii having inspected the MS , states that 
this lady nearly always employed a secretary and that only very few of her 
letters are in her own hand 
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ihe remoler a dislrict from the mctfopolis, the weaker the influence of 
London Enffliih in wntlen documents, even when these are based upon 
oflicial models The Lines Wills really belong to that large class of 
documents surviving fruin this period, in whieh Ihe intention is clearly to 
write the oflicial dialect of London, but m which the lapses into the 
Regional dialect of ihe writer, m isolated forms, are fairly frequent 

We may now leave the consideration of wn'ings which possess a con- 
siderable provincial flavour, and pass to those wheie this occurs only here 
and there, in isolated words and forms 

In the OrdmancQB of Worcester (1467) the lapses arc very rare, and 
on that account we placed them in our general enumeration above (p 64) 
among the documents in pure London Oflicial English, but such foims 
aB/a>>« ‘ fire pulls ‘pus’, brugne ‘budge’, hvyd%s 'hides, skins’ — all 
containing original OE y — call for mention here, and we may perhaps 
regard Aur ‘ their *, O E. heora^ as an example of a typical Western u foi 
O E 

Most remarkable, perhaps, of all the private letters of this period, in 
the fidelity with which they adhere to the London type, are those of John 
Shillingrord (miT-So) Here, if am whei p, we might expect to find an 
almost pure Regional dialect Sliilliiigrord had ap| larenlly lived in his 
native Devon continuously, most of Ills letters were not oflicial reports, 
but private missives written to his friends at home, and yet on the whole, 
he consislen ly avoids the forms of his local dialect and writes Standaid 
English His vowel spellings, liis veibal forms, and his Pers Pronouns 
are generally those of London English Foi innately, however, for our 
knowledge of his name speech, that is the Devonshire dialect, he lifts 
the veil occasionally and diops into provincialisms The following are 
Ihe chief 1 he relentiOii of the old South-Western type in hurdt 'heard', 

B for O E « in durer ' dearer ', the sliorlcnrd form of Wesi Saxon i' 111 
radde 'read' 'advised', unioundmg of & m aflelypus ‘oft-times’ (see 
remarks on p 78 in connexion wiih Si Eduhai, and the very frequent 
retention of the prefix in P P 's, which, liiough common in Chaucer 
(see p g-j), was by this time dying out in London The points noted 
concerning the vowels (except radde) are certainly pretty bro.id provin- 
cialisms, judged by the London Standard, and they, no doubt, indicate 
Shillmgford’s natural pronunciation, not only in the words quoted but in 
the whole of the classes to which they sever dly belong We have, natur- 
ally, no means of knowing how far the excellent Mayor, having mastered 
another manner of writing, was able to adhere, in speaking, to the type 
which he records, on the whole so faithfully, on paper We may, 
perhaps, conclude from the above forms that he spoke with a pretty 
strong Devonshire accent 

Less provincial still, as we might expect, is the language of Bishop 
Fecok's Rtpressor far ovtr much blaming for the Clergy {c 1449), which, 
wntlen wiih ihe best intentions, led, together with other works from hiS 
pen, to its author being very much blamed by the clergy, and ultimately 
to his being tiled and condemned for heresy Pecok's slyle in ihe above 
book IS clear and sound, a'though the philosophical argument which 
pervades iL makes it raiher tough reading The dialect may be generally 
described as more or less colourless, and contains few deviations from the 
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current London wntten English beyond the absence of the more character- 
istic Easternisms For instance, Pecok has practically no “-forms (for 
0 -E ^)— I have only noted un^crd ‘ ungirl ' in Vol I — he uses a prepon- 
derance of i-rorms in this class of words— 'to wort’, girdtlt 
■ girdle iirthe, biriid, Hind, and a few a-forms such as buried, duller. 
The Verbal forms are ihe normal Midland type he uses fill (as in 
Chaucer) for the Pret of fall , be still distinguishes between the Sing and 
PI in Sir Vbs — brake — breken, ftc , he has no^- prifix in Past Par- 
ticiples, and these in Sir Vbs soraeiimcs end in -en, or occasionally -an — 
sungun, foundun, wri/iin, flic, though more commonly in -r ’I lie 
Pronoun of the 3rd Person in the PI is Ihet, her, hem He differs from 
London English in having no their, them, &c Among proMncialisms we 
should probalilv reckon diphlhonging before -ich — waisehe ‘ wash aischis, 
fifiich ‘ flesh — and the interesting form swope ' soap O E sdpe~waish- 
iTig with oyle and swope I he form swope will occupy our attention 
Bg iin l.iter on (p 307) 

As last examples of the class of writers we are at present considering, 
that IS ihose who use what is practically London official or liierary English 
with a certain provincial flavouring, we will lake the Monk of Bury (rirra 
1370-1451) and a letter of Edmond de la Pole The language of 
Lydgate is indeed hardly distinguisliable from his contemporary Hoccleve, 
or from the official London Eng of the period, except for the occurience 
of rather more e-forms for O E > Thus Lydgate, by the side of /fires, 
mirth, myndt, kynde, bysynesse, and fuyre ‘fire’, writes also vnkende 
• unkind ’,/etthe ‘ filth ’, sterid ‘ stirred ’, besynesse He also has a certain 
number ofe for f spellings, which, as we have seen (pp 77-78), are common 
in ihe Suffolk dialect of Bokenam, and in Essex — vetenye, merour. glevter- 
yng, wedow Like Chaucer, he uses both the Southern and E Midland 
forms of O E i* in his rhymes — breth — deth but also drede — spide (Vb ) 
Seeing the unsettled state of London English at this Ume.iri the fust and 
last of these particulars, it is rather doubtful whether they ought to be 
ascribed in Lydgate to special £ Midland inffueiice, as both are found in 
Chaucer and other London writers — though it should be noted that the 
Southern brelh, &c , with [e] predominates m Chaucer’s rhymes, whereas 
It IS raier in Lydgate — ana they were clearly current in London speech 
The e for i forms are more doubtful so early in the century, and they 
seem to be absent from Chaucer's English It may, perhaps, be said that 
Lydgate shows Eastern influence more by the absence of purely Southern 
forms which at this period suit abounded in London English, than by 
the use of any typically E Midland forms which are not found m the 
latter 

Edmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was born about 1473, and exe- 
cuted for high treason in 1513 This lU-starred and illiieraie nobleman 
bad the misfortune to spring from the 'sceptred race' of York, bis molhei 
being the sister of King Edward IV 

The following letter, written fiom the Continent to an unknown corre- 
spondent, in or before 1505, is a filling close to our short survey ol 
writers who depart from London English undefiled Such definite 
dialectal peculiarities as it possesses are clearly E. Midland, but its chief 
interest lies in its illustration of how a man of the writer's quality might 
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write his mother tongue at the beginning of the sixteenth century If the 
Earl spoke at all as he wrote, his must have been a queer lingo, due, no 
doubt, partly to a residence of some years abroad, away from English 
speakers 

' Cosen 1 deser yov to chohove (show) to my lord my cosen that yt void 
pies hem to remember 1 kame to hem for the lovct and strouste (trust) I had 
to hem a bovef (above) ale hedder (all other) prenses, ver for I povt (put) 
my boddy yn ys hand, ver apone he gavcf me ys chavfcondet to com ynto 
ys land, as vane I spake with heme he promes me as he vas a nobovle mane 
ys land chovld be free fore me, and noe (now) I have bein here one yeer 
and a haalvf and hame as ner nove (now) of my departeng hennes as 1 vas 
the frerst dae And also yov came to me and desored me to povt my 
matter yn my lord my cosen hand, and he void point me a dae ef he 
a nend be teven (between) K H and me, vel ef nat my lord my Cosen 
promissed me be ys letters be sent John dae last passed he void gcevf me 
ietisens (license) to de parte ys land ver yi plessed me , and thest have 
yov promes me for my lord my cosen wches (wishes) I have foufeled at 
the deser of my lord my cosen. Nove my day ys passed and a cordeng 
to my lord my casen I deser of yov yovr lesens as yov be come of 
nobovele boveld (noble blood) and as yov be a trove jengtelman I deser 
yov CO ch yovr s fochet to let me depart ascordcng to my lord 

my CoGon letters and to yovr piomes that yov have mad me I strest 
(trust) my lord my Coson vele (will) nat beevef my her yn thest danger 
cf ys Heines come heyder , wches I thoke vele ef I vare yn ther handes 
1 vare bovt as a mane hone done (undone). As ale (allj for be kaves 
(because) of my lord my Coson yn to hem for schol . (shelter ?) ys . . 

And also has doae at my cosen deser tnat 1 void nat do at ther der 
I strest my lord my cosen vele remember my goat hart that I have had 
and vele have to heme as nat to Iccv me her as a man leltf Also ef yi 
pies hem to set me a dae of to ore iij monihes so 1 be yn some severce 
(surety) ver yt pies heme 1 hame conten or and ef yi pies my lord my 
Coson that I mae be with hem and be at my lebertte 1 vel be gUd to bed 
hes pleser And to bed ys plas a yer or to thake chevf forluvn as ple& 
God to send to heme, my parte I hame vele content to thake for Affter 
thest manner as I anie a cerstene man I vele noU bed to dee for yt, ver 
for Cossen as yov be a irove Jenglilmane do fore me as I hau geve yov 
kawes and ihet I be not lost thovrt uhrough) the promes and chaief 
condded (safeconduct) of my lord iny Coson and your proii^r lor my good 
veil’ (Ellis's Letters, ber 111, Vol i, pp 127, &c) 

It cannot be denied that the Earl must have been a lery teHinus cone- 
spondent, that he lacked charm, and that he was not very suLcessful in 
expressing hia ideas on paper with complete clearness The style and 
diction of Ihc above is typical of ihe rest of his correspondence colltcted 
by Ellis We notice e for O E j^, e for t. initial v for w, and initial A- in- 
Berced where U has no business, features which are fairly common in the 
other £ Midland writers we have considered 

All these things are common m London English before the end of the 
century, and increasingly so in the next ceniuiy They are found among 
waters of all classes, but some, especullr the misplacement of and p 
for w, appear to be more frequent among the less cultivated and less 
highly placed 

It must be admitted wUh regard to several of the sources considered 
above, as representing what we may call Modified London English, that 
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rot a Little doubt anscs as to whether we should not be better advised to 
regard them as representing a definite t}pe of London speech The 
diLEculty appeals mainly in respect of those texts and documents which 
have a distinct E Midland or South-Eastern linge We have more 
than once emphasized ihe fact that thes* dements occur in undoubted 
London EnglisLi, and it is largely the degree to which they are 
present which inclines us to classify’ a document as pure London, or as 
Modified London It seems likely that there were at least two 1} pes of 
English actually spoken in London, one stronglv tinged with E Midland 
and South-Eastern ch iracteristics, the other poisessing less of the former, 
at any rate, and more of purely Southern features 

If this view were accepted we could regard all but the above documents, 
apart from the Weaiern traits which some possess, and the North-East 
Midland of others, as representing actual types of Spoken London 
English, and group them as under the Eastern type of this dialect The 
English of the official documents, and on the whole of Caxton, would 
occupy a central position between these two types, possessing several of 
Ihe features of both, but in different relative proportion 

I am inclined lo hazard the hypothesis that the spoken language of the 
Court and upper classes belonged rather to the Southern type of London 
English, that at the lower, and lo a slightly less extent perhaps, that of 
the middle classes, to the Eastern type 

We turn now to consider some of the poetry, ofijcial records, and 
private documents actually wnilcn b) Londoneis m London duiing the 
fifteenth century, among sshich we include the writings of the Kentish 
Caxion who definitely adopted London speech as his basis Wc begin 
with HoGoleve or Occleve, supposed to have been born about 1370 and to 
have died about 1450 Hoccleve was a merry companion, given, according 
to hib own account, to haunting ale-houses and fiequeiUing more or less 
disreputable company He was a clerk in the office of the Privy Seal 
*/i)r his sustinaufici', and the money bo earned he dispensed, like Villon, 
‘tout aux tavernes et aux filKs' As a poet he lacks inspiration, but 
IS not without a versifying skill of an imitative kind, and here and 
there a robust animal vigour of chaiacler He gives, besides, a valuable 
picture of certain phaseN of London life But his best claim to be 
remembered is hiB piety for Chaucer’s memorv, and the fact that one of 
the MSS of his works (Hailcian 4866) contains what 15 considered the 
best portrait — a kind of iiiiiiiature — of Ins great predecessor The passages 
referring to Chaucer nhich are quoted below are not without a certain 
dignity, and a pathos which is not all convcnlion 
The spelling of t)ie Hoccleve MSS is very conventional, and there are 
but few spellings which indicate a change fiom the ME vo^ncI system, 
though we may mention the form musien^ which points to the important 
change of O E 0 to fi The language agrees in the main with that 
London type seen m CliauccFs writings, though there appear lo be far 
fewer e-forms fur O E ^ This class nf words generally has the i-type — 
disynesse, knylte (Vb ), Jilihe, pUies, schitie ' shut Jisl , mankynde, 
ni^nde, drfe (Vb Inf), kype (Inf), Slide, &c. By the side of these we 
have unrrAe/e (Irif) ‘to ojien velthy 'filthy', henid, thimtl 

‘thimble’ OE Pymel, and further suche^ burdon cusse (N ) on analogy 
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of Vb cussty and thur^ieth O.E **, to judpe from the rhymes, occurs 
todi in the Saxon and nor Saxon types — dedi * deed ' and rede ' coun- 
sel ' both rhyming with Aeed ' head', ride (Vb) with lede (Vb ), on the 
other hand, s/ree/ and weei ‘ wet* rhyme with /ee/, and dede and ride with 
forbide (0 E forleodau) The rhyme spitche and teeche ambiguoua, 
since in bride ' breadth ’ also rhymes with spide ' speed *, the vowel of 
which was certainly tense. This looks as if Hoccleve may have used the 
Kentish-So^th-Eastern tense pronunciation of (see p 41, Ko. a) 
The E Midland merour and wreiyn, Mineage* occur M E -ir- rarely 
occurs with the spelling -ar- Note, however, astarte rhyming with herie^ 
merit. The Pers Pronouns in the PI are /Aci, hire^ hir^ &c , and hem 
usually, though I have noted them^eW^ The Pres Indie PI ends m n 
(never , the P P s of Strong Vbs have both -e and -en — knawe^ and 
with the prefix^-, i-, itale, i/alle , but sfanden, waxen^ &c The prefix 
IS used also in Wk \\s^^t}>ytichtd, yput. In unstressed syllables -i- 
(->-) IS very frequent before consonants — puitiik, iokyn, ^nfyn (Inf), 
weriyi ' W'orks ’ which rhymes with derA fdxsi^ &c , &c These -1- 
spcllings become more and more common as the century advances 
The following brief specimens, taken from the Regemeni of Prtnees, 
illustrate Hoccleve's language sufficiently, and contain the well-known 
references to Chaucer, so often quoted scrappily at second-hand. 

lines 195B-81 

But weylaway ' so is myn herte wo 
That honour of englyssh tonge is deed 
Of which J wont was hav consail and reed 
O maister deere and fader reuerent ' 

Ml maister Chaucer, flour of eloquence 
Mirour af fructuous entendement, 

O vniuersel fadir in science ' 

Allas ’ (lat ^ou thyn excellent prudence 
In Jn bed morul myhtist naght by-quethe, 

What eyled deth ’ alias ' whi wolde he sle the 7 

O deth * ^ou didest naght harme singuleer, 

In slaghtere of him, but al |u 5 land it smertitb ; 

But n^Lthelees, yit has (loii no power 
His name sle, his hy vertu astertith 
Vnslayn fro [le, which ay vs lyfly herlyth 
With hookes of bis ornat endyiyng, 

That IS to al ^15 land enlumynyng 

Hast ^ou nat eeke my maister Gower slayn, 

Whos vertu I am insufficient 

ffor to descryue^ I wote wel in certayn, 

ffor to sleen all bis world ^ou haust yment , 

But syn oui Inrde Crist was obedient 
To ^e, in feiCh I can no ferther seye , 

His creatures mosten )ie obeye 

4978 The flrste fyndcre of our faire langage 

4982 Alasse my fadir fro |ie world is goo 
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On CMnucer'j ^crfrait (Hirl MS 4666 bos the 
iKit portrait according to FumivabJ 

AI-)>ogh hia lyfe be qucynt,' resemblauncs 
or him ha^ in me so fressh lyflynesse, 
pat to put othir men in rcmembraunce 
or hii persone, 1 haue heere his lyknesse 
Do’ make, to )iis ende m soth rastnesse 
Sat )iei flat haue or him lest ^ught and mynde. 

By ^is peynture may ageyn him rynde 

4992 -^ 

Tbe language of Sir John Forteaone would appear to be a model of 
propriety, and to be quite free from those occasional provincialisms which 
we observed in his lellow Devonian, Shillingrord His vowels are of 
the normal London type, and call tor very little remark. O E._y is repre- 
sented by both I and u, but r-forms are very scarce, mtryer being the 
only one there noted On the other hand, he has a lew examples of e 
for I — tvfrh ‘ which \ loni/ed, openian, contenually^ ftc He usually retains 
the old spelling -er-, but has haries, warn He occasionally uses the old 
forms of the Fers Fron her, hem, but more commonly thatr, thatm, and, 
of course, they always In the Fres FI Indie of Vbs he has never -Ih, 
but always the Midland -en, -yn, or -e In the P P of Strong Vbs -tn, 
he , is more fiequent than -r, and no Vbs of ihis class have the prefix i- 
or>-, though 1 have noted tbltssed It would almost seem as if Forlescue 
had deliberately avoided even those Southernisras which were still in use 
in London, such as Pres FIs. m -th, ajid affected rather the Eastern type 
of London English 

A more Southern type is found in the Bewle of Sastrig MenoureBnes 
(rirra 1450) Here we find, alongside of pretty frequent -yn, he, also 
very commonly -yih, he , in the Fres PI , and the prefix 1- fairly often 
retained, though not generally in Str. Vbs The Fl of the Fers Pro- 
nouns IS fin in the Nom , but knows only Aer(e) and hem in the Possess 
and Dat 

We pass now to Cucton The language of London was not wholly 
natural to Caxton, who was a Kentishman Nor was he of the knightly 
class to which, in the previous century, the Kentish Gower had belonged, 
to whom the speech of the Court and its denizens was familiar This is 
why, perhaps, we feel m reading Caxton a certain constraint and lack of 
ease The style of the Prefaces is less high-flown than that of the trans- 
lations themselves, but it is wanting in fluency and elegance, while that of 
the latter is too often pompous when it is meant to be courtly, and merely 
stodgy where it should be magnificent Caxton was not an innovator. 
He followed entirely the scribal tradition in spelling, so that a novice 
reading him and comparing his writings with the English of, say, Margaret 
Paston or Gregory, might gain the impression that the language had 
jumped back into Middle English again as regards pronunciation Yet, 
as we have seen, in these writers and many others, earlier and contempo- 
raneous, the development of several new features since the M E period, 
m fact, the beginning of the Modern system of vowel pronunciation, 


' qacDclied 


* VsnV T — ' caused ' 
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can be clearly traced Of this CaKlon lets us see next to nothing His 
spelling, therefore, gives a very imperfect guide to the realities of English 
speech in his day, and conveys the impression that English was still 
much nearer to the M E stage than was actually the case Even in 
the spelling of unstressed syllables, when the private documents of 
Shillingford — a quarter of a century earlier — and still more those of the 
Fastens and Celys, prove clearly by their spellings, that reduction of full 
vowels — shortening of long vowels, unrounding of rounded sounds, 
siiuphfication of diphthongs — had already taken place, Caxton lelh us 
practically nothing which we do not learn already from M E. scribes, 
and though his varj'ing spelling suggests, it is true, a hesitation how to ex- 
press the reduced unaccented vowel, it would be rtiflicult, if not impossible, 
to formulate any definite laws for the treatment of unstressed syllabiLS 
from his wntings The frequent spellings -id, -is, ftc, in dexional sylla- 
bles may he noted 

In regard ro inflexional endings Caxton appears to be very much at the 
stage of Chaucer Like Chaucer and other M E writers he has the Inf 
in -en, though he omits the ending more often than is common in the full 
ME period, he has the Midland -cn PI in Pres Indie of Vtrbs, he 
has some very archaic forms of the Strong Verbs e g bott, Pret. of to 
bite, and the P P. seien of to sit, he retains the old Pret oX find, fond 
(as in Chaucer), though he does not appear to distinguish any longer 
between the Sing and PI of the Pret in Strong Verbs of tins and other 
classes , he uses, as does Chaucer, the archaic f aught as the Pret of fight, 
which represents O E fxht. Early M E faht, as distinct from the P P 
feughtm from earlier fohlen, he uses, with remarkable consistency, the 
suffix -en in P P 's of Strong Verbs, and the prefix y- hardly occurs By 
the side of gave he uses also the older gaf, and he agrees with Chaucer in 
using ihe difficult fill as the Pret of/all By the side of their and them 
Caxton has, though less frequently than these, her and hem lor the Possess 
and Dat PI of the Pers Pronoun. 

Coming to the dialectal characlensiics of vowels in Caxlon's English, 
It IS perhaps surprising that well-marked Keniicisms are not more fre- 
quent The most characteristic feature of Kentish and the South- 
Eastern dialects is the appeaiance of ? for O E ^ Of these forms 
Caxton has not more than are commonly found in London speech, and 
those which he does use can all be found in ocher wi iters of Literary or 
Court English of this period From our present point of view, among 
the most mtercsiing are seche 'such', knette ' knit and she/te ‘ shut’ 

Like Chaucer, Caxton, and many writers at a later date, use the South- 
Western -on- instead of the Eastern -an- in fond, understand. See. Among 
other specifically South-Western forms, which earlier were more common 
in the London dialect, and many of which survived for a century after 
Caxton, we may note silfe ' self', and perhaps under this head would come 
the vowel m Inf gyue, and P P gyuen, where Chaucer more commonly 
has the non-W Saxon yeirr.j'ri/m There was a long hesilaiion regarding 
the forms of this word, ihe r-forms being perhaps the most usual dunng 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and lasting even into the early 
eighteenth among good speakers The E Midland e for i occurs in 
Philip, wreton (P P.), to mete ' to know', euyll, tc. M E -er- n generally 
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so wntlen, but we find warres, smarting, panll ‘peril ' This feature, ti 
has been said (p ii), is piohablj^ S£ or £ Midland in or gin, and 
probably got into London at this period, with increasing frequency, from 
the latter area On the whole Caitton's English is distinctly more Midland 
in character than Chaucer’s We have unfortunately no means of testing 
whether 0 £ had the Southern Or Midland sound, His type of 
London English is distinctly of the Eastern brand, and nearer to that of 
Nnifolk than of Kent or Essex, and still farther from the pure Southern 
of Surrey. 

Wiih regard to Caxton's use of the London dialect, there are two 
interesling points to be noted One is that he tells us in one of his 
Prefaces (lo Ins translation of the Atnnd, 14 8a) that he hesitates, he 
'stands abasshed' what form to use, which implies two things, first that 
Caxion did not naturally write without taking thought, as Fortescne or 
Shillingford did, in Loiidnn English, and secondly (and this follows 
from the first) that he did not habiiually use the type of English in 
ordinary speech The other point is that in the Prelace to the Histories 
of Troy, lie lelN us that when he had finished ihis translation, he showed 
It to ‘my most redoubted Lady My Lady Margaret' Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, 'sister iimo the King of England and of Fiance, my sovereign 
Itird’ (Edward IV) 'Her good grace' having seen the woik 'anon she 
found a default in my English which she commanded me to amend' It 
would be interesting to know on what giound this ' light high excellent 
and right virtuous princess’ found fault Was n that she ohjecied to the 
slyle I (as well slie might if she warned an easy and flow mg narrative) Or 
did she disapprove of Canton’s dialect? II the latter, it might mean 
eilher that he at first wrote in his native dialect, or that, having attempied 
the Court form of English, there were still too many broad provincialisms 
for a 'woman of her fashion’. This may well have been so, for in the 
same Preface CaxCon says that he was born and learnt his English in 
Kent, in the Weald, ‘where I doubt not is spoken as broad and rude 
English as m any place of England'. Another statement of Caxton's 
(Preface to Transl of Aenetd) is worth recording It is lo the effect 
that the English used — he does not say where — when he wrote, was very 
different from that in use when he was born Does this mean that 
English as a whole underwent a somewhat rapid change between 1423 
or BO and 1475 or so ? Or does it refer only to the London dialect, and 
mean that the dialectal elements had come to be differently distnbuled, 
and in different relaUve proportion, during that period f We have no 
proof of the former , in fact, there is every reason to think that English 
was developing then, as always, gradually and normally As for ihe laiier 
possibilit}', we do know that ilie E Midland elements were gaining ground 
to the suppression of the Southern elements. 

The following dialogue from Jason is typical of the kind of talk which 
fills the volume It is ‘genteel ’ lo a fault, and so frigid and remote from 
reality, that it is quite unconvincing as a specimen of real colloquial 
English It IS certain that people did not speak to each other in this 
strain, even m the fifteenth century Compare it with much of the 
dialogue in the Canterbury Tales, and the artificiality is felt 10 be not of 
an age only, but of all lime Caxton's style, when he tries the grand 
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manner, IS as bad as its worst, except thatLyly sometimes drops 

his mannensms, and makes his characters talk Jike human beings, which 
Caxton never does Poor illiterate, stammering Edmond de ]a Pole, with 
his ' I siresi my lord my coaon vele remember my goot hart that 1 have 
had — as not to leev me her as a man left! \ touches us far more than 
the icy and mincing heioica of Caxton. 

From Caxton's History of Jason, from the French of Raoul LeFevre, p 83 
(Furnival’s Ed ), line 24, &c 

Whan thenne she apperceyuyd that Jason retomed vn to his logyyng 
at this time she wente agaynst him and toke him by the hand and lad 
hiin into one of her chambres where she shewd to him grete paitie of 
her richesses and tresours And alter she saide to him in this manere 
Right noble and valiant knight all thise nchesscs ben alle onely at your 
commandement and also my body wyth all wherof I make now to you 
the ghilte and present Andcr furthermore 1 haue nothing of valeur but 
tnjt ye slial haue at your abandon and will to thende that I may deserue 
honourably your grace Thenne when the preu lason had vnderstandc 
this that sayd 15 he ansuercie to the lady sayng My dere lady 1 thanke 
you right humbly of your curtoysye And I declare vnto you that in no 
facion I haue deseruyd the hye honour that ye presente to me Ha a 
geiUill knight saide thenne the lady hit is well in your power for to 
deserue all if it be your pUisir In ;>oode trouble madame ansuerde thenne 
lason if ther be ony seruicc or plaisire that I may do vnto you 1 com' 
mande ye it and 1 shal accomplisshe hit frcly and with goode herte 
'How fair sire' sayd she thenne. ‘ wil ye accomplisshe my coinmande- 
ment ' ' Cerces madame' sayd be *1 shal not fade in no point if hit be 

to me possible And ther lore declare ye to me your good playsyr and 
desire And after that ye shall parccyue howe I shall employe my sell 
therto 

But enough of this. 

The next document of which we give a specimen is an account of the 
way to carry an English king to his lomb Its meaning is clear and 
unambiguous, and its style perfectly business-like It is an admirable 
example of an ofRcial document of the period and of the tvpe of London 
English in which these were written The phonology and accidence are 
curiously like our own, and almost the only form which calls for remark 
IB sktlde ‘ shield which represents a Southern type as distinct from the 
Midland M E shtdde, from which our present form is derived It will 
be noted that the -n of the Pres PI and of the Inf of Verbs is entirely 
absent 


Funeral of Edward the Fourth (1483) 

Here foloith the Ordenances which shalbe done in the observaunce at the 
deth and biiryall of a annoynted king 

When that a king annoynted ys decearsed, after his body spurged, it 
most be washed and elensed by a bishop tor his hnlyr annoyntment Ifaen 
the body inusi be bamed if it may be goton, and wrapped in lawne or 
raynes, then hosen, shertes, and a pair oi shrme of redde lethcr, and do 
over hym his surcote of clothej his cap ol estate over his hede, and then 
laie hym on a faire burde cuveied with clothe of gold, his one hand upon 
his bely, and a seplur in the other hand, and on his (ace a kerchici and so 
shewid to his nobles by ihe space of ij dayes and more if ihe weder will 
It suffre And when he may not goodly lenger endure, take hym away, 
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and bowell and then eftsones bame hym, wrnppe hym in raynes 

well trameled in cordis of silke, then in tartryne trameled, and then in 
velvet, and then in doihe of golch well trameled, and then lede hym^ 
and cofifre hym, and in his lede with hym a plait of his still, name 
ojid date of our, Jtc And if ye care* hym, make a yma^e like hym, 
clothed in a surcote with mantil of estat, the lajces g'oodly lyeng* on his 
bely, his septur m his hand and his crown on his hcde, and so carry him 
ID a chair opon, with li^htes and baners, accompanyed with loidys and 
estates as the counsaill can best devyse, havyn^ the horse of that chair 
traped with divers trapers, or els with blacke trapers with acochons 
richely beten and his officers of armes abowt hym in his cottes of 
armes 

And then a lord or a kny^ht with a courser traped of his armes upon 
hym, his sale.L nr basnet on his hede crowned, a shilde, and a spere, tyll 
he come to his place of his entnng * And at masse the same to be offered 
by noble princes 

[The rest of Lhi=i very intereslmg document consists of an account of 
the rites observed a.1 the funeral of King Edward IV ] 

Naturally, 90 brief an extract does not give quite a complete picture of 
the language of the period, and we will therefore conclude our examina- 
tion of official London English with some particulars of two documents 
already mentioned — (i) the Creation of Henry Duke of York a Enight 
of the Bath (1494), and (a) the Reception of Cathenne of Aragon 
(1501) In ilie following account notice is chiefly taken of points in which 
the above documents differ from present-day usage, or of those m which, 
while agreement exists wiih our present speech, u is interesung to And so 
early As regards vowel sounds, M.E -er- geneially survives as such, 
even in cases where we now have the -ar- or some other type , ihufi 
No I has urgent^ s-merde^ kerved, kerver ‘carved Ac , werkf, but No 2 
has, on the other hand, Barmondsey, warning O E is represented on 
the whole as at the present lime, except furst ‘ first ' (1 ), bruge '■ bridge ’ (2), 
and ' left ' (hand) ( i) e for i is found in jAmJcrx P P (i) The early 
fronting of M £ a to [s] is perhaps indicated by the spellings^wrj^^if 
'washed' (i), and ei for 'as for' (2) The rounding of d alter w- is 
shown in the spelling wos 'was' (i) Initial ME r [ij appears as_ye- in 
yesi 'east' (1) The name of our country was pronounced as at the 
present bme, as is seen by the spelling Jngland (z), where t becomes 
I before ^ng M E tense i was probably already pronounced as at 
present, as is shown by the spellings sien * seen', inditd 'indeed', both 
in(i) 

In the combination -ns- n is dropped as in Westmcsler (i), is addeo 
finally after -l-^fcldt ' fell ’ (1) Initial wk- was pronounced as at present 
all over the South of England — wicht: 'which', wzroff 'whereof', wen 
•when' (1) The Pron who was pronounced without w•^ as at present, 
and IS written hoo (i) One example of Group Po'^sessives has already 
been quoted (p 75), and another, the abbot of Westminsters barge, occurs 
in 2 The Possessive is found used absolutely — sett in like maner as 
iherle of Suffolkis (1) The PI forms of the Pers Pronouns are ihn^ 
thaire, thaxm Pres Pis in -M, geuyihe, hathe, are found The P P ’a of 
Strong Verba usually end m -n, and the prefix 1- is not used. The 
P.P of 'be' IS been, and be, and the same forms also occur in the Pres 

* I e. pnt him la « caaket of ]e«d ■ emny * mtermenL 

* i in weshed is from a M E type , es is more probably a form with reduced 
vowel in an unstressed position 
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PL Inflexional syllables very constanily have i or^y — (Possess ), 
achs (Pi ), pur posiihe^ fairy st (Super! ), hrokyn (P P ) The consonant r 
was probably still strongly trilled in the middle of words before consonantSj 
to judge by ihe spelling therell = ‘the earl', which suggesis a pronuncia- 
tion like that heard from Scotchmen at the present day 

Such are the mam points which call for remark in these typical docu- 
mentb, and we see that the distribution of dialect elements is approaching 
that of our own day 

A few words should perhaps be said upon the language of literature 
proper at the close of the century, and we may take John Skelton’s 
Magny/ycence as typical. Although Skelton lived uniil 1^29, he must 
be regarded as a fifteenth-century poet Few people read Skelion nowa- 
days except Professors of Literature, not even those who attend their 
lectures, nor perhaps ever will again * Beastly Skelton Heads of Houses 
qubte', said Pope, and this line^probably untrue m Pope'^ daj, and an 
absurdity in our own — has possibly helped to preserve the poet's very 
name from decent oblivion, though the curious may have noted, tucked 
away m histones of English poetry, the couplet 

For though the dayes be nevir so long 

At last the belles ringelh to evensong,^ 

which IS worth remembering as expressing a thought that has been ex> 
pressed a hundred times m as many difierenl ways, and also because it 
conlains a Pres PI iii -th Skelton's English as represented by A/agny^ 
wnUen about 1516,18 by no means uninteresiiug from our present 
point of view It is ol the Southern type of London English of the 
period, and exhibits that individuality in the use of dialectal elements 
which characterized the speech of cultivated persons, who were yet not 
provincials, at the end of the fifteenth century and much later While in 
the mam the language conforms pretty closely to the official London 
dialect; we find occasional divergencies from this Thus praty 'pretty' 
preserves the Southern form of O E shortened to », and then becom- 
ing a, instead of the Midland of South-East e, the Southern wokys 'weeks' 
(W Sax wucu, fr weocu\ the Southern htrdzly 'hardly' with e, fr O E 
htard^ hmrd, which in Midland became hard (cf p 33, No i) ; the 
archaic Southern iche for 'I' Pers Pron , the Southern prefix^- in the 
P. P ywtt, siQrm ybeten, and the Pres. PI m-M — ^yoitr clokes smelly ih musty 
On the other hand, the typical present-day distribution of t and e m mery^ 
mxrth^ bysy (also besy)^ and i also in lyther O E lyper ‘ bad' , the Eastern 
t fori in gle/Jenng, and the occasional use of £ Midland -ys in the 3rd 
Sing Pres — lofys ' looks reckys ' recks by the side of the usual -yth, 
&c These ~s forms, which were all but unknown among the best 
London writers — and speakers — for nearly another bundled years, 
except when used in mid-sixteenih century and after, to save a syllable in 
verse, may have got into the poet's language at Cambridge Skelton hax, 
for the time, a fair number of -ar- spellings for M £ -er-, and rhymes 
which indicate that he pronounced -ar- sometimes when he does not 
write it — harde ' heard ’ P P , harie^ swaruc ‘ swerve dark, barke Vb , 
but also herde^ferther, herkt ' hark ' , further enferre ' infer ' rhyming with 

' Thii coaplet, which 11 by Stephen Hawes, 11 wrongly sitnbuted to Skelton 
here 
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debarre, and heri rhyminjf with clarke This peculiarity, already frequently 
alluded to as occuning in other laritcrs, becomes more and more common 
in London English from the beginning of the second half of the century, 
and probably started in Kent and Esaea An interesting example of it in 
Magnyjycenct occurs in the phrase — All ts oui of ham, where the last word 
IS from O E heorra ' hinge', M E htrn The phrase means ‘ the limes 
are out of joint', and the idiom is exactly equivalent to the French hors 
dts gonds In inflexional syllables Skelton makes frequent use of -ys, 
-yth, -yd, which, as we have seen, were before this time becoming 
characteristic of London English, as they have remained so of the 
Received Standard type of pronunciation to the present time 

We shall conclude this survey of fifeenth-century English with an 
account of the language of Gregory’s Chromclo Some few particulars 
have already been given of William Gregory (p 64) As to the work 
Itself, It may have been completed somewhere about 1470, since it was 
Lontinued after Gregorys death in 1467. The MS, according to 
M’- Gairdner, is all in one hand, and that certainly of the fifteenth 
century In some ways this work is the most interesting for our purpose 
of all those referred to in this chapter It has an air of unstudied natural- 
ness about tis forms and style, and we may take it to represent pretty 
faithlully the ordinary everyday speech of the belter Middle Classes of 
London comparable lo that ol Machyn about a hundred years later, but 
representing probably the English of a social coucht superior to his, if 
distinctly below the standard of the Court It is the most considerable 
document of its kind belonging to this age, and gives an extensive picture 
of colloquial speech in the Metiopolis 

The vowel system agrees on the whole with that of other London 
documents of the period, but certain features are more strongly marked 
than in olhvr London documents While from Gregoiy's origin we might 
expect the E Midland elements to be very strongly represented, lo the 
exclusion of most of the typically Southern, as a matter of fact, although 
the former element is quite definitely present, some very interesting 
Southern features also occur. This rather leads one to the opinion that 
the presence of the Eastern characteristics is not primarily due to 
Gregory’s Suffolk birth, but to the fact that they were in use in the 
Middle Class London speech of the time, rather more frequently than in 
that of the superior ranks In other words, Gregory wrote the genuine 
London English of the class among whom he lived, and not a form 
modified by Suffolk dialect Had he done the latter, he would hardly 
have made use of Soulhernisms which he could not have known from his 
native dialect, but which were m use in London 

To begin with O E JS, Gregory has comparatively few e-forms, and 
these are all known to have been in use in genuine London English — 
btrnyd, sttryd 'stirred', hesely, and eoyllt, which, however, may be 
differently explained (p 207) The /-forms greatly predominate — 
first, byldc, lyftt ‘ left ' (hand), byryd, syohe ' such ’, schytt- (Pret ) ‘ shut 
tylylli There are but few ji-forms — turyd, suche, mucht, brusyd ' bruised ’ 
The M E conibiiiatiou -rr- is written -ar- more frequently than in any 
other London text of this time that I have examined — warre ‘war’. 
Barhlty, slarre, sargent, clargy marcy, saitaytie 'ceil.un', sermon, 
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sarvyce f but, on the other ha.n(1, ~tr~ is also well reprcsenled — werre 
‘war*, ftrmt ‘farm', sttrrc^ trthe^ derke, hcrie^ Chrkynwellt, ferther, 
kervyr ‘ carver Colde HcrtQrmi}^, person = ' par&nn * Wc know that ihe 
-cr- forms were coming into oflicial London English about the midtllc of 
the fifteenth century, and that nearly all writers hai^e some, but even at 
the end of the century they are not so frequent in any other document, 
official or literaiy, as here, and the SufTo’k Wilis of the third quarter of 
the century have but few, which is evidently due to the influence of ofhrial 
London English We find more in the Pasion Letters and the Cely 
Papers, and w'e are justified, I think, in rtgirding sarmru, fiic , as li.uing 
started in the South-East and E Midlands, and ha\ mg pas^itd into London 
through Lower and Middle Class English, of \\hich ihcy became a 
characteristic feature. Another feature found in nearly all London docu- 
ments to some extent, but peculiarly typical of the East (see Bokenam, 
Marg Paslon, Cely Papers, &c ). is e for 2, but probably no other London 
document has so many of these spellings as Gregoiy Of those which 
may be long we have — presort^ levyd^XwitA , wfte ‘know Irmytyd, Uvyn 
(Inf) ‘ live Utany, leverayt ' liveiies wedowe, pttefuUyste^ rever ' river ' , 
almost certainly short are schelynt^ys ‘shillings', ptjon ‘pigeon , pelory, 
dtnyr Chtkyns may come under this group, but may also be differently 
explaiFKd The following interesting Southern forms occur — dradde 
(P P), radde (Pret ), which are both found m Chaucer, prnty ‘preLtv', 
where a is a shortened O E i* (cf p 29 (i), 33 (2)) Further — schyldt 
' shield \yldyste ‘ eldest sylU ‘ to bell where we have the representations 
of Southern scield^ leldest, sielhn (cf p 35 (7)) Before -72^ and -mh e 
becomes 1 —^In^lond, hyngs ddynche^ both ol which words, however, also 
occur written with the traditional e A curious Westernism occurs m 
schute ‘shoot* OE steo/an, which is found ai least twice (cf p 34 (4)) 
The typical Eastern form is found in ScA^/er Hylh ' Shooter's Hill *. '1 he 
combination -an- is often written -on~^ not only before nd, mb, ng, which 
Icngihenedt he vowel — lond, stonde, lombe ‘ lamb sifonge, hongyd, longoge 
'language*, but also in thonke 'thanks’, thonkyd ' thanked' The -an- 
spellings are also found — hanggydjlambe, and land The new pronuncia- 
tion of M £. / IS expressed by i and y — hire ‘ hear hirde ' heard *, dyre 
' dear', j/y^/^ 'steeple' (which may possibly be a Southernisin for OE 
y (itf)), dyvyi ' sleeves * It is possible that the spellings btcbeler ‘bachelor 
u^Per ‘ jasper *, Jeihem * fathom *, indicate that M £ d had already under- 
gone the modern shifting 

Passing to consonants, we find loss of consonants in Braban for 
‘Brabant , B^dwar ihe luj for ‘Edward', Wanysday 'Wednesday*, 
halptT^j sowi^er ‘soldier , Raffe 'Ralph', F'aucvnbrygge, sepukyr 
'sepulchre*, and Westmyster, a very common form here, and in other 
documents A final consonant is added in patent ‘ paten losste ' loss ' , 
w IS intercalated in massynger, earlier mestager, where we h we kept 
the n Old -A/- has become -/"t- in unso^elhe ‘unsouijht* Initial wh 
IS written w- in u)ere/cre, weie * wheat *, wiU ‘ while ' Final -th is once 
written y'' in ‘Lambeth' The sound r was evidently lost before 
as IS shown by the spellings mosselle ‘ morsel ', Feryx of Groby = 

‘ Ferrers *. Final -ng appears as -w m blasyn sterre ' comet *, hayryn 
‘herring’ Interchange of v and w occurs in -wtry ‘very*, and Prynct 

* The u ID lines 27-8 schute is more probably from an O £ type scettan 
M E schoUn, Early Mod [shut©], than a Western type with [yj for O E 
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of Valys = ‘ Wales ' The Southern initial v- for /- occurs in a valle 
' a fill ’ 

between vowels is sometimes written -d- — rady/yde, dtpudyd, dal- 
madyke This records a genuine pionunciation which we later find de- 
scribed by writers on pronuncialion, and regarded as a Cockney vulgar- 
ism Other instances of the same process — voicing between vowels — 
are given (pp 312-1-^) Rounding of ^ after z; occurs in *5^7J Volantynys 
In unstressed s}lUbles Gregory shows the same tendency to put 
I OT y in flexional syllables which we have noted in all the London 
writings of this period, and in many others as well He also reduces 
vowels and diphthongs generally 111 this position Thus, for M E « 
in seirik he writes Syn before a personal name— 1^71 Z^enarde, 

John, where the stress falls on the name He writes e in the second 
syllable of M E felow ‘ fellow ' in fdechype Unstressed syllables are 
sometimes lost altogether — cylsym ‘citizens', unt hym ‘unto him' 
French u or m [y\ is unrounded when unstressed — comeners, comyners, 
oondytti ' conduu’, contumacy ‘ contumacy' 

Turning to the Accidence, Strong Nouns either take the PI suffix 
-yi — naniys, hoivsys, , or merely -a — strangers f the only 

Wk Pli I have noted are oxyn and schont ‘ shoes ' Irregulars are kyne 
' cows U'emmen, brtiheryn , mutated forms — ’■fits, tethe Nouns expressing 
measure in lime and space are frequently unaltered in the PI — vjijyere, 
uj Jots, uij ftihtm , also some old Neuters — hors, swyne, alls thynge, schtppe, 
shfppe ' sheep ' The Possessive Sing of Nouns is commonly formed with 
the suffix -yj — kyngys, 4 c, or with -s alone — watsrhsrers , another very 
common form in the fifteenth and sixteenth centunesj very frequent m 
Gregory, is the addition of the separate piriicle^j- after the Noun — 
EJmonde ys Bury, &.c This was doubtless the ordinary Possessive suffix in 
onr^in but wa> frcquenllv (or always) idenufied with the weak (unstressed) 
foitn of the Possessive Pronoun, and indeed is often written hys, his just as 
we still have it in our Prayer Book — for Jesus Christ his sake, 4 c That 
tins is a new formaiioii based upon the absolute identity in sound of the 
unstressed Possessive of the Pres Pronoun {^h)ys, and the Possessive 
suffix, IS '•hown by such phrases — very common in all colloquial writings — 
as the quetns ys jnoder side by sule with the Queenys party In group 
consli uctions ihis dc'aclicd ys is often used in the fifteenth century, and 
Gregory has v\\ torJe cf Haruyekeys brother Note the phrase no schoo 
apon no manys foit When we should now inflect the group by adding 
the Possessive ’s to the last word, c ^ the Duke of Norfolk's daughter, 
Gregory uses su(.h ronsliuctions as tJu dukys daughter of Nor thefolke, or 
the lordys uyje N'evjle ' Lord Nevils wife' The Possessive in -ys can 
be used absolutely — a cepiure in hys hand of the qumys 

timlly, we maj’^ mention the uninflecied Possessives — on which see ai 
length I ip 31 6-18 — whiLli may be old Feminines such as Mary Mavddyn 
Evyn, or old weak Pis in -n as in Alle Haloiue day A frequent con- 
struction at this period is the expression of quantity without either 
inflexion or proposition between the two nouns, as everyf sacke wolU, 
which is like the Geiman eir sack wolle, ein glas wasser, Sec 

1 he lollow ing lornis of tlie Pers Pronouns may be mentioned The 
Possess Sing of the 3rd Pers Sing Masc is very commonly written ys 
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whcD unstressed— Prynce was jug^e (judge) ys tjwne sylft^ which 
IS the natural pronunciation to-day, and is found recorded as early as the 
thirteenth century at least The Neul Sing is generally hit The 3rd 
FI la Nom ihey, and the unstressed form the, Possess Air, hyr, 

and (rarely) there, the Dai and Acc is generall> with ihe 

weak form rm — ax qJ em that felde (felt) the strokys, and, raiely, them 
In the PI of the 2nd Pers ye a.ndyou are kept disiinct, the former being 
kept for ihe Nom , the latter for the oblique cases The Relative Pronoun 
‘who* IS occasionally written hoo, and the Dal and Acc home, showing 
that w was not pronounced , the Gen , however, is written whos according 
to the traditional spelling There is in Gregory, as in several other fifteenth- 
century texts, a Dat wham which must be an unstressed form with early 
shortening of the vowel in O F hwam The now extinct PI Demonstr. 
thoo 'those', fr OF /ti the PI of Def Ait, is frequent, also ihosse 
The Indef Art is a, which is often used in this ceniurv and later before 
words beginning with vowels — a Englyssche sguyrr 1 he emphatic oon, 
and, before cons , 00 '2. single, one', arc used as in M E The M E 

form evtrychone ' every one ' occurs, divided every chotu The now 
obsolete or vulgar who som evyr still survives 

The Pres Sing of Vbs ends in yth , the PI has commonly yN, 
helevyn, depufyn,folawyn, &c , occasion illv -e as bthote ‘they promise', 
and at least once yth(e), longyihe The inf veiy commonly retains the 
ending -m, or more usually yn — procedyn, btn, beryn, setien, stttynne^ &c , 
sometimes loses the -n as in to saye, to speU, &c The foims answery, 
ymageny look rather like survivals of the old Southern Inf (see p 37 (>6)) 
The prefix i- la occasionally used both in Weak and Strong P P ’s — 
t-callyd, i-halonyde, igeve * given 'known', &c The ending 
of the P P in Strong Vbs has both -yn and -e, the latter being perhaps 
more frequent — drawe and draivyn, geve and gevyn, xmete and svietyjt, 
founde and foundyn, &c , &c Ai least one use of the prefix 1- occurs 
in the Prel uoii^'sang’ The old distinction between Pret Sing and 
PI seems to have vanished with the exception (Sing )' fought 

PI fought So far as I can see, the type of the Piet used in both Sing 
and PI is that of the Singular, even more generally than at the present 
day, and not that of the P P , so that Gregory and his contemporaries 
use hare, brake, tote ‘bit’, and not bore, broke, bit, on the model of the 
P P As regards Auxiliary and Irregular Vbs , drust (with metathesis) 
IS the Prel of dare, ' shall ' has vchalle in Sing, and both shulle and 
shalle in the PJ , ar is used as well as benie) m the PI Pies of * to be', 
may retains the old PI mowen as m Chaucer , the Pret ol can is still 
couihe, ihe / not yet occurring in the spelling The Pret of ‘to go' is 
ihe archaic -AXidydde (0 E ge-edde) 

A few phrases and construction'^ may be noted ‘ On Ihe morning of 
Candlemas day ' is rendered on Candylmasday in the mornynge, which 
to us IS strongly reimniscenl of the Chnstmas carol Ihere were three 
ships came sailing by ' 

The old habit of putting one adjective before a noun and the other 
after, where used predicatively, which with us survives only m a few 
fossilized phrases — ' a good man and tiue * — is seen in a pesabylU yere arid 
a pUntefuUe 
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I have gone thus into detail concerning the language of Gregory, 
because his Chronicle appears to be a very genuine record of how people 
actually spoke in ihe middle of the fifteenth century, more so than any 
other London document we possess The picture gives rise in our 
minds ro both kinds of surprise referred to on p 71 We are alternately 
astonished at finding certain pronunciations and forms so early in use, 
and amazed at the survival of so many archaisms Gregory may well 
be sTid to stand at the parting of the ways between the new and the old 
In some ways he is more archaic than the classical language of Literature 
or of official Mnlings, and in others he appears more modern It is 
probable that ihe latter impression is largely due to the fact that hig 
unstudied si'clling and style reveal more of the truth regaiding con- 
temporary speech On the nthLr hand, it must be remeinbircd that he 
repiesents a social class different from any we have hitherto examined 
except the Celys, who arc definiiely provincials It is oficn urged as 
a merit of popular and dialect speech at the present day by its voiaries, 
that It ii» nioic conservative of ancient forms than Received Standard 
English, Lut this is a one-sided view Vulgar, popular, and Regional 
spetcb may each and all preserve certain ancitiu fi aiures which Good 
] nglish has lost, but that is not the whole Liuih They have also lost 
oiher fe itures which the latter has preserved The fa( t is that innovdtions 
are found in all forms of Fnghsh, but they are not the ^ame innoviiions, 
all forms ol h nglish llke\vl‘^e preserve certain ohl Laiuies, but they have 
not all preserved the same feaiures Gregory s v^ilue for us )5 none the 
less that he is the chief cxxmpli, in the fifiecnih century, of the MnUlle 
Class } nglish of the capital Doubtless the 'redoulited princess* who 
found fault with Caxton s pirls of speech would hive been equally clown 
on Gregory, but where is Caxton 'amended’ his 1 nglish, Gregory did 
not, fur which we may be duly thankful Cixion's h nglish is a K^s true 
pit lure of the speech of his lime than Giegory’s because he slavishly 
copied the scribes, and ap[)nenlly the scribes of \n eailier day than his 
own The result is ihal Caxton is in many important resriects fai iher 
from the Spoken English of lo-d.iy than Gregory M my of the latier's 
vulgaiisms have become current even in the politest form of English, 
while much of Caxton's ‘correctness’ was obsolete in his own day m 
any form of English whatsoever 

We have now surveyed Literary English and London English from 
Chaucer to Skelton, and have glanced at some cf the provincial forms 
during the same period 

We may draw ibis long chapter to a close with an attempt to sum- 
marize the mam general results which emerge from our examination 

All eady fairly ear y in the ceniurv,U is evident fio^i the occasional 
spellings of the less conventional writers that the Mul lie English 
accented vowels have started upon that senes of changes which hai 
led lo our piesent-day pronunciation The voweK of unstressed 
syllables have been still further ' reduitd ' since the weakenings which 
look place in Laic OE and Early Middle English Wl notice, on the 
one hand, a variety of tentative methods of expressing these vowels, which 
points at least lo an obscuration of the earlier sound, and on the other 
a certain consistency, which points lo 'reduction' in a definite direction. 
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Cerlain typical Modern alteritions in the pronunciation of consonants 
are oliscivable Turning to the question of Rigional dialect and the 
Standard Lan^ur^e it is cleai from many iniliLaiions that Repional 
dialect was siill spoken, mere or less by all classes In the wiitten 
lang'uag'e we hnd an extended use of the London dialect in both private 
and official documents, but during the first three quarters of the century 
at least, the local and natiii d dialect of the writer breaks out here and 
there, in documenls which conlorm on the whole lo the London lype 
Oil the QLhei ban 1 theie is loom for surprise that a qu irtcr of a century 
before the intioduction of prinlnu;, the Devonian ‘^iiillmgford should 
allow his native speech to show itself so little in his letters, while the 
other and moie important Devonian Sir John Fortescue has broken 
away completely from Rigional dialect In the early part of the 
century seveial works of Literature proper, both in prose and verse, 
preserve with very fur consistency the Regional dialect of the writers 
As regards the character of the London dialect, fast becoming the 
recognized vehicle for all English which was written down, the South- 
Eastern, and especially the E Midland, elements gain an increasing 
ascend incy, though many lypicilly Southern features or scattered forms 
derived fiom the pureh Southern type of Fnglish, still linger It seems 
that we can distinguish among the documenls written m London at 
least two Ivpes of diilect — an Eisierlv and a more Southerly type It 
IS evident that lioth lypra were accepted and iccogiiiztd in the speech of 
London itself, and poets (e g Skelton) found it convenunt to avail them- 
selves of a laLiiude m the distribution of f irms from both of these types, 
fully as gieat as that enjoyed by Chaucir Tins latitude makes it 
difficult to asseit that a givcii form which is clearly I Midland in oiigm 
was not current in some tvpe of London spee li, and it is probible that 
few of the typical 1 asieriiisms which we find in Lydgate would strike 
a Londoner of tlie pen d as strange 

I hus the precise Region il di ilect lonsutiients of London English were 
not finally fixed in tlicir pri^ent proportion and distribution during the 
hfteenth century nor indeed for some time after the beginning of the 
following cen ur\ 

As regards social dialect while it is pretty cerlain that an upper and 
a lower eliss lype of English were recognized, it is very d fliiuli to be 
sure exactly wlieie to draw ihe line Some of the peculiarities of Gr. goiys 
English are undoubtedly d scr bed as London vulgirisms at a later date, 
but we cannot be q iite sure lhai they were so fell at the time in which 
he wiole since most, if not all of them, cm be paralleled from the 
writings of ptrsons far more highly placed than he It may be said, 
however, thu in Gregory we have a combination of peculiarities, which 
probably do not occur in the same mass, and with the same ficqiiency, 
m writers of higher social status T he letters of Edmond de la Pole 
are not a fair sample of the speech of the higher English Nobility of his 
age, since they produce the impression of bung wiitten not only by a 
very ignorant man, but by one who has largely forgotten hiB native 
tongue, at any rate any decent method of putting it down on paper 

Finally, we recognize the unsettled state of Literary and Standard 
Spoken English m the cuiious individualism which makes U necessary 
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to describe the peculiantiea of so many Separate wnters It is this, more 
than anything else, which makes us hesitate to claim for this century the 
existence of a dehnite Standard of Speech, or to say definitely where it is 
to be found It would be interesting lo know whether the conception of 
vulgarism in speech already existed, and if so, what particular vagaries 
were brought under this head, and by whom No doubt there was 
a certain standard of ‘ correctness ’, but this is quite different from the 
existence of an upper class dialect as distinct from a lower We have 
quoted the rather vague statement of Caxton concerning the opinion 
which the Duchess of Burgundy took of his English, and have indicated 
that we may here have a hint of a social differentiation of speech, but this 
IS quite Uncertain We have to wait tdl the following century for more 
definite evidence After all, Gregory is our best hope if we ever expect 
to establish the existence of Class dialect at this period, meaning by the 
term a vanety of London English, which may indeed have been partly 
Regional in origin, hut which had come to be felt as an infenor variant 
ol the language m vogue at the Court. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE FROM HENRY VIII 
TO JAMES I 

The siEleenth centuryis memor'ible for the student of the history of 
the language, not least among many other reasons, because he now finds 
for the first time undoubted evidence in specific statement, of the exis- 
tence of a stand ird of ‘-peech The dialect of the Court is definitely 
stated to be the best form of English, the one to be acquired, and as 
far as possible to be used in the willing of poetry, that is, for the highest 
possible puiposc to which language can be pul 

During this century, too English people began to think and write 
about their native language as a vehicle for literary creation They dis- 
cussed at great length such questions as the fitness of English to be used 
for poetry , die proper kind of vocabulary for a writer to use — whether 
' old and homdv ' native terms, or words denved from Latin — ihev dis- 
coursed much and often tediously upon the principles of English 
prosody , ihcy tried miny experiments, some fortunate, such as those of 
Wy \Lt and lusscr some dismal failures, such as those of Pluer or 
St iny hurst, and some other ' painful furiherers of learning ’ , they thought 
much of prose stvle ind played ‘some strange pranks lh£.rewiih, they 
inei bard to amend and tix English sj'elling and practically suiceeded in 
the latter effort, lastly, they examined and attempted to describe the 
sounds of English speech 

The accounts of English pronunciation which begin in this century 
open a new chapter m our invcs igations of the past history of oui 
language, and one which from ihis lime onward Ins to be taken into 
account Fur the present writer it is a question cqieii to discussion, 
though many will tlimk this an impiety, whether Inia new souice of jn- 
formation has not been rather aCur^c than a blessing to Englnh Philology, 
and whether we have not been bamboozled for the last thirty or foily 
years by these early writers on English pronunciilion into all sorts of 
wrong ideas But of this more later 

We have said that definite references exist to a standard of En,,lish 
speech, to varieties, one of which is the best, while the others are to be 
avoided, but this is not all foi it is distinctly suggested that there exist, 
and are recognized not only Rigional, hut also 'social varieties And 
we are not lell with mere statements of thm fact, we have a long docu- 
ment, the Diary of Henry Machyn, which is of priceless value in that it 
enshrines, not a counteifeit presentment, such as we might find m 
comedies, of lower cUss speech, but the genuine thing naturally and un- 
consciously set down by a man who is obviously putting his own English 
on paper We are fortunate in possessing many familiar IcLlers oi the 
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Eixteenlh century, which give a picture of colloquial speech so far as this 
IB possible m a written documeni, hut none is perhaps so individual, or 
BO abundant in revelations of the habits of speech of the writer and hia 
class, as Machyns Diaiy It is true that many, perhaps most of the 
occasional spellings which we find so instructive in the wriiings of the 
dianst, can be matched from the letters of this period of persons of far 
higher rank but the most characteristic peculiarities occur nowhere else 
so fiequently, and some arc not found at all among persons of more 
refinenii nt and breeding At any rate, the cumulative effect is consider- 
able, and leaves the impression of a distinct social dialect We have 
plenty of material fiom which to establish a Lomparison — letters from 
Henry VllI, Edward VI, Queens Mary and Elizabeth , from great nobles 
such as Norfolk and Somerset, bom statesmen like Cromwell and 
Burghley, ecclesiastics such as Wolsey, Latimer, Cranmer, Warham, 
Lee, and many others , from couuier scholars like More, Ascham, and 
Sir Thomas Smith, from gnat merchants and men of affairs like 
Gresham, from artmiials and soldiers whose very names are enough to 
make any age illustiious, and whose deeds are among the chief glories of 
our race, such as Howard and Drake, Sydney and Rileigh All these 
famous persons reveal in their letters certain individualities of origin, 
while confoiming, m the main features, to the common well-bred English 
of ihe time They all had opportunities, in varying degree it is true, of 
acquiring the Court form of t nglish of their age, and many of their 
varieties are due, doubtless, to the different native dialects upon which 
the Court English was grafted Michyn, however, is in a class apart, 
his Fnglish is almost as different from that of the Couniers as is the dialect 
of Roberl of Brunne from that of Trevisa 

1 o come to closer quarters we may ask, What are the chtef general 
characteristics of sixteenth century English ' 

The first point to be mentioned is iliu Regional dulcrl disappears 
complcicly from die wriiien language of llie booth and Midlands, both 
from Literature proper, and from private letters and doeumims We 
shall look in vain in poetry for such distinctive Regional character as we 
saw in Bokeiiam in the preceding century, or in private letters, for even 
such slight traces of Region il influence as we lound in Shilhngford's 

letters We are able at most to po.i t here and there to a feature 

gencially connected with grammatical foims— which we may attiibute to 
the writers native countv. 

On the other hand, while the literary dialect is in a fair way to being 
fixed, and while in private documents which reflect more faithfully the 
colloquial conditions, and m woiks of literature, both prose and verse, 
where the language is more studied and dcliheralc, considerable, though 
by no means absolute, unilormily in ihe distnhuiion nf dialed elements is 
found, we discover a host of those revelling occasional spellings which, 
as we saw, were fairly common in the fifteenth-century documents 

Evidence of the sort which wc exhibited in the previous chapter, for the 
occurrence of certain soun I changes m the fifteenlh century, is confirmed 
abundantly, an I is much larger in quant ty m the age of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth Almost everv private lettei, and many literary works, conlam 
a cerlam number of spellings which thiow light upon pronunciation, and 
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il IS evident that even at the Court such tendencies as that which added 
an ‘ excrescent ’ consonant at the Ind of words, e ^ for the nonnest 
‘ nonce orphant ‘ orphan vilde * vile *, and so on, were certainly current 
among all speakeis, from Queen Elizabeth herself downwards It is 
rather important to point out that the same vanety of spellings, by which 
IS meant spellings which throw light on actual pronunciation, tlie same kind 
of fluctuation in the distribution of dialect types, and the same diversity 
in grammatical forms are found in printed books, whether prose or 
poetry, and that in the works by the most accompli'vhcd writers, as are to 
be noted in private, familiar, and more or less hastily written letters We 
might attribute these ‘ slips’ in (he latter class of documents to the care- 
lessness of individual writers, but when the ‘vame kind of 'slip 'occurs 
again and again in letters w'niten by very different kinds of persons, we 
are bound to infer that these 'slips' in wruing repre=;ent realities in 
uttered speech, and linguistic habits that were very widespread When 
we further meet with the same pcculianiie'^, both in spelling and in gram- 
matical forms, again and again in pnnted books, we must be convinced 
that the literary language is not a phenomenon apart, having an exis- 
tence independent of the spoken language, but that the former is in very 
deed ideniical with the Utter, and reflects us various and changing 
character 

This intimate relation between the highest type of colloquial English 
and the English of literature cannot be too strongly insisted upon The 
' tongue which Sbakeipeare spake ' was the ii ngue which he wrote , the 
makers of Elizabethan English as we know it in the imperishable literature 
of the period, were the men, illusiiious and obscure, who were also 
making English history, that is, who wer( living and fighting, sailing 
strange seas, and discovuimg new worlds , ruffling at Court, or deliberating 
in the councils of Church and of ihe Stale, conferring and negotiating 
abroad with princes and jirehles, and often, at the last, going ‘ daikling 
down the torrent of their fate’, and dying joyfully and gaily, like 
Christian gentlemen, on the battle-field or ‘ the deck which was their 
field ot fame’, or, b/ some strange reverse of fortune, by a no less 
splendid death upon the scaffold or at the slake 

This unity of the colloquial language and the language of literatuie 
will be illustrated later on, but as immediate proof that features which we 
should now consider ‘vulgarisms’, or loo slipshod even for colloquial 
use, were in the sixteenth centuiy current in Court English, and lliat they 
find their way into works of first-rate lUerarj importance, we may mention 
that such features occur in Lord Berners' translition of Froissart, in 
Sir Thos Elyot’s Gouernour, in Bp Latimer’s Sermons before Frlw ard VJ, 
in Edward Vi's First Prayer Book, m the woiks of Roger Ascham, in 
Lyly, both in his dramas and in Euphues^ that model of propriety m 
language, and in the 1 list folio of Shakespeare These are the woras 
of only a few writers liom among the many that might be mentioned, but 
between them they cover practically the whole of the sixteenth century, and 
the authors must all be assumt d to have been conveisant with the English 
of the Court These writers were all scholars as well as courtiers, but they 
are no less prone to introduce into their books, colloquialisms of the type of 
jflrTno/z/and orphant^ and many others, than are the less bookish admiiala 
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and men of busmesi of the period to put these things into iheir pnvate 
leitere. » 

ll IS thus clear that the standards of refinement which in a later day 
forbade such forms to speech and wntin^ alike, were unknown to some 
of the best scholars well acquainted, between them, with the standards of 
speech at every Court from Henry VIII to Elizabeth. 

The Fnglish of the sixteenth century, both in the printed works and 
in private letters, still shows considerable dialectal individualism The 
Standard, as we have said, is not yet completely fixed While the more 
pronounced features of Regional dialect are absent, there remains con- 
siderable vanety of usage among writers belonging approximately to the 
same social stratum Since this variety is found both in published works 
of Literature and in private correspondence, we are entitled to aY'gue that 
a rather large degree of latitude eKl^ted in the Standard Spoken English 
of the period, and that if we assume that the unstudied language of 
private letters gives a true picture of the actual speech of the writers, the 
variety in forms found in literary works is also an indication of the 
variety existing in speech, since the kind of variety found in Literary 
English IS identical with that found in the private letters When we are 
able 10 compare ihe private letters with the literary compositions of the 
sarne writer, as for instance is possible m the case of Queen Elizabeth 
heiseir, we find that L-he distinctive features are the same in both This 
circumstance is a further pi oof of the identity of the English of Literature 
with the Spoken Standard of the Couit Considerable latitude of usage, 
We have said, is tolerated m both, and the same kind ol latitude We 
shall later study m more detail, the variety upon Nihich we are insisting, 
but we may briefly indicate some of the points at once 

First, there are different types of pronunciation in the same words — 
c g dtsif, biste , than and then , whan and when , geve and giv{e) , sowne 
sound , bankelie banquet, fader and faihir ^ moder mother ^ 
stop and stop, hoii, hoaie, and whot ‘hot', which spellings show (i) a 
pronunciation similar to that of the present day (2) one with a long 
vowel, (3) one with a short vowel but with an initial w or wh , one (pro- 
nounced as now in o«-ly), wane (pronounced, as one is now, with an 
initial It;-) , o/Ae and zt/o/fit , other wother , earth ^Yi^ytarih Finally, 
V e may mention the remarkable vanety in the distnbution of ~er- and -ar- 
forms in hert and hart, service and sarvice, swerve and swarve, ferm and 
farm, and all the other words of this group 

In the realm of accidence, we begin with Nouns Weak Pis occur by 
the Side of the more usual Strong Pis (and that in writers like Wilson and 
Ascham), e g houstn for houses, peason for peas, skoon for shoes, sisterne 
by the side of the more usual sisters In Possessives of words ending in 
f we often find v before the suRix. as in the PI , e g wolves, wives, by 
the side of forms with f as at present — my w^ft s father, &c It is still 
permissible to use the old uninfiected Possessive of Feminine Nouns — 
the Scotish Quene lettres (Lord Bujghley), my ladyt Elizabethe grace, but 
my fadye Maryes grace (both in Latimer) 

The Neuter Pionnun is still wntlcn hit as well as it The Indefinite 
Aiticle occurs without the final -71 before vowels — a opinion, &c 

The 3rd Pers S ng Pres of Verbs ends in -j in some writers, with 
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conBiderable frequency, at a point m the century when others use it 
but rarely, and others not at all ^ 

These are but a few samples of variety taken from a large number, but 
they are enough to establish our point 

It IS evident that these differences of usage are more considerable 
in character than those at present tolerated in Received Standard 
Spoken English, while in written English, except in poetry, there is now 
practically no latitude of this kind at all 

If we consider the possible variations in pronunciation which would 
pass muster at the present day in Received Standard, we shall find that 
they are very few in number They consist chiefly m a few classes of 
words which admit of two types, such as [k^f, k 5 f] ‘cough’, [pua, p 5 j 
' poor &c 

The deduction from the aho\e is that in the sixteenth century the 
relation between Standard Spoken and Literary English was more 
intimate than at present, and that the greater allowable latitude of usage 
which existed in the former was reflected in the latter While we insist 
upon the existence of a standard of speech at least as early as Henry VIII, 
and probably earlier (see p 5 above), it is not suggested that this had 
anything like the currency which Received Standard has at the present 
day, nor can the general diffusion of this among the higher classes be 
assumed much before the end of the eighteenth century 

In the sixteenth century there is good reason lor thinking that the 
Standard was practically confined to those persons who frequented the 
Court, or who came directly or indirectly under the influence of Court 
speech The various Regional dialects, more or less modified doubtless 
by the habits in vogue at Court as these Altered through the Universities, 
and some of the clergy were stil) spoken b> all classes in country districts 
That many members of the country squire class still spoke Regional dialect 
w ell into the eighteenth century, and, in isolated instances much later, 15 evi- 
dent from various sources (See, however, pp 163, 166-7, below ) Putien- 
ham, or whoever ivrote The Arte of English Poesie (1580) recommends as 
the best type of F nglish ‘ the vsua! speach of the Court, and that of London 
and the sliires lying about London within IX myles and not much aboue ’ 
He remarks that ‘ Northern-men whether they be noblemen or 

gentlemen, or of their best clarkes’, use a type of English which is 'not 
so Courtly nor so currant as our boulherne English is That is to say, 
the upper classes, and educated j>ersons generally, in the provinces, do 
not speak Standard English, but their own Regional dialect It is 
recorded that Sir Walter Raleigh spoke with a strong Devonshire accent 
Already in the reign of Henry VIII people pud attention to the * proper ' 
pronunciation of English, and we And Palsgrave (1530 and 1532) (see 
p 198, below) refernng with disapproval to a current pronunciation 
of the old short a, other than the ' true ’ one In a letter to ' his right 
honorable maister Mr Thomas Crumwell chief Secretary vnlo the Kings 
Maiestie Henry Dowes, the tutor of Gregory Cromwell, reports con- 
cerning that young gentleman's education, and refers to a certain Mr 
Southwell ‘ dailie hennge hime to reade sumwhatt in thenglishe tongue, 
and advertisenge hime of the naturell and true kynde of pronuntiacon 
thereof’ Now this lalk of ‘true pronunciation’ as distinct from some 
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other kind, is a new thing in English, and implies a definite recognition 
of a Standard form j 

Sir Thomas tJyot writes in his (jouernour — 

Hit shall be expedient that a nnblcmanes soniie in his infancic, haue with 
hyin continually onely surhe as may accustome hym by litlc and Jitle to 
spcake pure and elepant htin bemblably the nourishes and other women 
abouie hym, if it be possible, to do the same, or, at the leste way that 
they speke none en^ijlissihe but that which is cleane, poliLe, perfectly and 
articulately pronounced, omiLtinge no lettre or sillable, as folisslie women 
oftentimes do of a w.mtnnnesse, wherby diuers noble men and gentilmennes 
chyldren, (as I do at this daye knowe) haue attained corrupte and foule 
pronuntiatioD 

It is characteristic of Henry VIII and of his children that they loved 
learning and ihat Lheir Courts were the resort of scholars Henry, whose 
most absorbing interests were matrimony and theology, Mas himself no 
mean scholar Writing in 1550, Ascham says of King hdward VI (I use 
Giles's translation of the Latin, see Ascham s \ol 1, pp Ixii and 

Ixin), 'Our illustrious King Edward surpasses all men, as well as his own 
years, and every one’s expectations, in talent, industi), perseverance, and 
learning’ Of Princess Elizabeth, then sixteen years of age, he says in 
the same letter — ‘Ihcre are many honourable ladies now who surpass 
Thomas More's daughleis in all kinds of learning, but among all of them 
Ihe brightest star is my illustrious Ladv Elizabeth the Kings sister 
she had me for her tutor in Greek and Latin for two years She talks 
French and Italian as well as English, she has often talked with me 
readily and well in Latin, and moderately so in Greek When she 
writes Greek and Latin, nothing is more beautiful than her hand- 
wniing ’, and so on In view of Elizabeth’s later tastes in dress, it is 
interesting 10 find Ascham saying, *In adornment she 15 elegant rather 
than showy, and by her contempt of gold and head-dresses, she reminds 
one of Hippolite rather than of Ph®dra' Ascham's account, in his 
Scholemasier, of his visit to Lady Jane Grey at Leicester is well known, 
but a briefer reference to this event occurs in a letter to Sturm in 1550 
‘I found the noble damsel — Oh ye gods! — reading Plato’s Phedo in 
Greek, and thoroughly understanding it that she caused me the 
greatest astonishment ' (Giles, vol i, p Ixxi) In the same letter he 
refers to another learned lady, Mildred, daughter of Antony Cook (or 
Coke) and wife of WiUiair Cecil, who, he says, ’ understands and talks 
Greek as well as English ' 

Harrison, in his Description of England, says of Elizabeth’s Court 
'The stranger that cnterclh in the court of England upon the sudden, 
shall rather imagine himselfe to come into some pubhke schoole of the uni- 
versities, where manic giue care to one that readeth, than into a princes 
palace, if you conferre the same with those of other nations ' Holinshed, 
Vol I, p 196, Ed of 1586 

It is remarkable what a number of those who under the Tudors held 
great oSices of Siale, were employed in some more or less responsible 
position about the Court, or who were sent on embassies abroad, were 
also distinguished in learning and literature The gentle, saintly, and 
learned Sir Thomas More (i 47 ®”* 535 )i the author of Utopia^ was a sue- 
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ccis/^ul bamsfer, a member of Parijament , he served on various embassies 
abroad, was Speaker of the House oJCommons and Lord ChanceJlor of 
England John Bourchier, second Baron Berners (1467-1 53 1), who in his 
noble translation of Froissart approaches nearer than any other writer of his 
age to the grand style in prose, was a soldier, a diplomatist, and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer , he accompanied Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
Sir 1 homas ElyoL(r 1409-1546), author of the Gouernour, and friend of 
More, was Clerk to the Prny Council, M P for Cambndtre, and was sent 
as ambassador to Charles V Roger Ascham (1515-6S), whose name 
is best remembered by his To\ophtlus, a treatise on archery, and by the 
Scholemaster after being for many ^eais a Cambridge don, was appointed 
tutor to Princess I'lizabeih was secretary to ihe English Ambassador to 
Charles V, Latin secretary to Queen Mary, and later on secret iry to 
Queen Flizabeth Sii John Cheke (1514-57), who very literally 'taught 
Cambridge and King 1 dward Greek', since he was Professor of that 
language in the Universii), and tutor to h-dward VI, was Clerk of the 
Privy Council and a Seiretaiy of Slate Thomas Wilson (1525— Bi), 
author of the Arie of Rhehrtque and the Rule of Reason^ a wriier of pure 
and unaffected English prose, was MP, served on sevcril foreign 
missions and was a Secretary of Slate Sir Thomas Smith (1513-77), 
author, in Latin, of a treatise De Recta ct Emendata Linguae Anglicae 
Scnpiione Dialogue^ and, in English, of an ndmnable account of the 
English Constitution, De Repuhlica Anglorum, was Ripius Professor of 
Civil Law at Cambridge Vicc-Cliancelloi of the Univerhiil>, and Piovost 
of Eton, was emplo>5.d on foreign missions, and was ambassador m 
France in 1562 He left several entertaining private lelleis concerning 
hi3 experiences abroid Lastly, in considering the roll of scholar- 
stitesmen, we may recall that Francis Bacon I ord Verulam (1561-1626), 
was M P for Liverpool and other boroughs, was Attorney-General, 
Lord Keeper, and Lord Chancellor of England 

But if the number of scholars and authors who took an active part in 
politics and the affairs of State is large, no Ilss sinking is the roll of those 
who, being of high birth, and coui tiers, politicians, orsoMiers by tradition 
and circumstances, also cultivated literature with enthusiasm and often 
with distinction Of these it is sufficient to mention a few Henry 
Howard, Farl of Surrey (r 1517-47), one of the chief contributors to 
Totlel'b Miscellany of Songes and ^onnettes (1557) the translator of 
Books II and III of the Aeneid into blank verse, which does not, it u 
true, strike a very high poetic noie — 

They whisted all, with fixed face attend 

When pnnee ytneas from the royal scat 

Thus gan to speak O Queen it is thy will 

I should renew a woe cannot be told, 

and so on Surrey wrote many poems besides those in Tnttel, including 
paraphrases of Scripture and love poems, but his chief claim to be 
remembered as an author rests upon his introduction (along with Wy^tt) 
of the sonnet into English Perhaps the sonnet of Surreys best wortli 
remembering is that beginning — 

The soote season that bud and blome furth bringes. 
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Like ihe work of nearly all the poets of the late fifteenth and early 
Eixleenth century many of Surrey'*^ lines appear to halt through uncer- 
tainty of accentuation, and of the i umber ot syllables The above line, 
for instance, requires the accent to be placed upon the second syllable of 
season^ and, in the same sonnet, the line — Thi swift rwalow pursueth the 
Jlyes smale, requires a strong stress on the second syllable of swalow, needs 
that pursueth should have onl) tv^o S)llables, and that in flyes the fiexional 
syllable (long lost in natural speech) should be pronounced 

Such apparent anomalies are no doubt due to the fact that poets weie 
torn between the old M L tradition of Chaucer, which preserved the 
unstressed fiexional endings as separate syllables and often accented 
words like vature, sesoun, after the Fiench method, upon the seLond 
sellable, and the modem colloquial usage m which the English manner 
of accentuation, upon the first syllable, was rapidly becoming tlie exclusive 
method, while the endings -eJ, -es, &c , except in certain specific circum- 
stance';, as at yiresent had lost the vowel, and were no longer pronounced 
as separate svllables There is reason to think that the Possessive of 
Nouns, survived longer as a sepaiate syllable than the same ending as 
a Plural (see pp 314-15, 319, bilow) 

1 his accomplished and galhnt genlleman fell a victim to the jealousy 
of ‘iliat majestic lord', Plenry VIII His romantic and unfortunate love 
for the fair Geraldine inspired Scott with one of his most moving ballads, 
while his genius, his valour, and his misfortunes called forth Jrom the 
chivalrous poet that noble tribute which few now will care to challenge — 

The gentle Surrey bved his lyre — 

Who has not heard of Surreys fame’ 

His was the heros sou! of fire, 

And his the bard's iinmoital name. 

And his was love, exalted high 
By all the glow of chivalry 


Sir Thomas \V>atL (1503-42), the reputed lover of Anne Boleyn, also 
contributed to 1 oltel many love poems 7 o him perhaps belongs, rather 
than lo Surrey, the honour of having written actually the first English 
sonnet, but he will be longest remembered by the lovely little song The 
touer complayneth ihe znkmdnes of his loue^ of which we may quote the heat 
verses, that is, the first and the three last — 

My lute awake performc the last 
Labour that ihou and 1 shall waste, 

And end that I haue now begonne 
And when this song is song and past 
My lute be styil for I haue done 


May chance thee lie witherd and olde, 
In winter nightes that are so colde, 
PUyning in vaine vnlo the mone 
Thy wishes then dare not be tolde 
Care then who lest, for I haue done 
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And then may chance thee to repent 
The time that thou 4a5t lost and spent 
To cause thy louerMsij^h and swowne 
Then shalt thou know beaute but leiitj 
And wiah and want as 1 haue done 
Now cease my lute this is the last 
Labour that thou and 1 shall wast, 

And ended 15 that we begonne 
Now IS this song both sung and pastj 
My lute be still for i bauc done 

ThomaB Sackville, Lord Buckhurst and first Earl of Dorset (1536— 
1608), a cousin of Anne Bole^n, and the ancestor of the Dukes ol 
Dor'iei, among many other offices, was M P before being raised lo the 
peerage, a privy councillor, an ambassador, a commissioner at Slate 
tiials, and Co him fell the duty of announcing the death sentence lo Mary 
Queen of Scots He planned a great work The Mirour /or Magistrates, 
the object of which vas to show ‘by taamples passed in this Realme, 
with how greevous plagues Vices are punishi d in great Princes and AJagis- 
trates, and how frayle and unstable worldly prospentie is found, where 
Fortune seemeth most highly to favoui of which, unfoitunaiely. he only 
had leisure to write the Inlroduciiun, or, as he calls it, the Induction, 
and the Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham The work shows 
genuine poetic feeling and a fine facility for verse, as may be judged from 
the single stanza here quoted 

And sorrowing I to see the summer fiowers, 

The lively green, the lusty leas iorlurn, 

The sturdy trees so shattered wuh the showers, 

The fields so fade that flourish'd so 

It taught me well, all earthly things be born 

To die the death, for nought long time may last; 

The summer's beauty yields to winters blast 

Sackville's position m the history of English lileraLure is chiefly due, 
however, lo his being the part author of (jorboduc, the first English 
iragedy in blank verse, which was acted in 1561 Of this work it may 
be said that the last two acts, which critics attribute lo Sackville, have 
considerably more poetic quality than the earlier ones by Thomas Norion , 
the diction of the former is in the grand manner, and the ideas and 
images both noble and striking The verse, however, though generally 
musical enough, has an air of strangeness, as of a first attempt, and 
rather suggests to the ear the effect of couplets with the rhymes left out 

Of all the brilliant and memorable figures which made illustrious the 
age of Elizabeth, none is more romantic and attaching than that of the 
accomplished, the gallant, the chivalrous Sir Philip Sidney, whose name, 
indeed, and the splendid qualities of character and genius uf which it has 
become the symbol, would lend a special dignity to any age and any 
country 

Of all the wnters of his class, iraditions, and habitual occupations his 
contribution to literature is, with the exception of Sir Waller Raleigh’s, 
the most considerable in extent, and it is certainly among the most 
remarkable in quality His Defense of Poeste is a classic, though, as 
filr Gosse excellently says, it * labours under but one disadvantage, 
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namely, lhat when it was composed in 1581, there was scarcely any poesy 
in England to be defended' Ilis l^iiranlic, and to us perhaps somewhat 
tedious, pageantries of A sirof\<el'nnd Siella^ and those in Arcadia, 

are ncverthcle'fs remarkable m die variety of iheir experiments in metre, and 
remain gorgeous, if someth it unwitld), relics of an age when even 
courtiers and captains look poetry seriously Sidney’s poetical industry 
was until mg — he was indeed, as he says, ‘admitted into the company of 
the paper-blurreis ’ — he attained a wonderful mastery of teclinique, and if 
none of his sonnets are among the best in the language, there is certainly 
no other writer, outside the great masters, who has produced so many 
of such a high degree of exLelltnce But Sidney is, above all things, 
a great English gentleman — ‘I say lhat my chiefest honour is to be 
a Dudley ’ — and our imiiiediaie point la lhat being this, and all that it 
implied in his age, he loved poetry and practised it assiduously Were 
It only for the manner of hia death it would be * vam to praise, and use- 
less to blame him ' 

Nor had ‘ the noble and valorous Sir ^Valter Raleigh as Spenser calls 
him a career less romantic and pictuiesque than Sidney’s, though less 
happy in the manner of his death As a writer he was far more volumi- 
nous The son ol a Devonshire gentleman, born about ir,/5i.he was at 
Oriel College, sailed with his hali^-brother the famous Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, was at Court, in high favour with the Queen, fiom whom he 
obtained several grants of land, married Fii/abeih 1 hrockmorton w'eiit 
in search of treasure in the New World and failed to find it. fought at 
Cadiz and at the Azotes with distinction, was tried for high treason under 
James I, found guilty on the flimsiest evidence, sentenced to death with 
all the hideous circumstances associated at that time with such a sen- 
tence and such a crime , was reprieved, and after living for thirteen years 
with his wife, in the Tower, was at last set free -dis insatiable spirit of 
adventure led him once more to make a voyage to Orinoco, lured by 
dreams of hbulous wealth to be found in the mines of El Dorado This 
expedition was equipped by Raleigh himself, who realized all his own 
and his wife’s property for the purpose It was largely manned by 
gentlemen adventurers, most of whom Were Sir V^aller's kinsmen 
Disaster by storm and sickness dogged his steps, and while he was ill 
from fever his captain, Kemis, to whom the command of the expedition 
passed, desirojed the Spanish settlement of San Tome, thus breaking 
Raleigh's iolcmii agreement with James to engage in no hostilities with 
the Spaniards In this assault, his eldest son ' having \ as he says, 'moie 
desire of honor then of safely was slainc, with wliome (to say the 
truth) all respect of the world hath taken end in me ' After this the 
crews became demoralized and there was nothing for it but to return to 
England He was soon arrested , he had failed to find ihc treasure, and 
he had, through his lieutenant’s action, broken faith After spending 
a short period in the Tower, the once gay and splendid Raleigh died 
on the scaffold by virtue of his lormer senience, in 161S 

Raleigh left some poems of great merit, though many have been lost, 
among those which survive a few may be recalled the fine sonnet begin- 
ning Mtthought I saw iht grave wfure Laura lay, and the Farewell, 
a poem of thirteen verses, of which the first runs — 
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Go, soul, the body's ^uest 
Upon a thanklesi err<ind, 

Fear not 10 toucli the best, 

The truth shall fie Ihy wirrant 
Go, since I needs must die, 

And give them all the lie 

Equilly memorable is the short poem supposed to have been written 
on the night before his execution — 

F ven such is time that takes on trust 
Our youth, our loys our all we hive. 

And pays us but with age and dust. 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways. 

Shuts up the stor> of our day:> * 

Fut from this earth, this grave, this dust. 

My God shall raise me up I trust 

These, if indeed they are by Raleigh, show the touch of a true pocl 
and crarLsmin 

Fut Raleigh IS rhiefly known lo us as a writer of prose, and of this 
he was a consummate master Besides the ambitious Hisiory of iht 
Worlds which occupies six laigc volumes in Ihe Oxford Edition of 
Raleigh's works of 1820 Sir Waller wrote many other essays upon 
historical, political cnnstitulional and gcogiaplnca] subjects, as well as 
a Discourse upon the imeniton tf ships, and Observations on the Navy and 
iea Service 

We cannot forbear giving a siiorl example of his prose slyle The 
magnificent passage ' O eloquent, just, and mighty Death which closes 
the Hisiory cf ihe World, is commonly quoted and well known We 
select, Lherefore, from that most faiCinaiing of travellers' tales, the Dis- 
covery of Guiana, a passage in a very difftrenl key 

‘That cassiquc that was a Htrinpcr had his wife staying al the port where 
wc anchored , and in all my life I li ive seldom seen a better favoured 
woman she was of good stature, wiih black eyes, fat of body, of an 
excellent cnuntenence, her hair almost as long as herself, tied up again in 
pretty knots , and it seemed she stood not m that awe ol her husband 
as the rest, for she spake and discoursed, and drank among the genlle- 
mrn and captains, ana was very pie isanl, knowing her own comeliness, 
and taking great pride therein I hive seen a lady in England so like 
her, as but for the ditference of colour I would have sworn might have 
been the same ’ 

Aubrey said of Rileigh that he was ‘a tall, handsome, and bold man, 
but damnable proud The same authority states that he heard from 
Sir Thomas Malet, one of the justices of the King's Bench, who had 
known Sir Walter, ' that notwithstanding his so great mastership in style, 
and his conversation with the learni desl and politest persons, yet he 
spoke broad Devonshire 10 his dyeing day His voice was small, as 
likewise w'cre iny schnolfLllows his gr nephews ' 

Such weie some of the figures that dis inguished the Court of Elizabeth 
and her immediate predecessors They have been dwelt upon here thus 
far because the intimate union of learning and literature with action, in the 
field, ujKin the high seas, or \u the council chamber, is of vital importance 
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for our present sluriy The Greek professor in the Universily is no musly 
pedant living? immeriied m books afi»d rtinnte from life He iiands before 
kings and is not ashamed , he corl^fucts dchcaie negoliation5» at his own 
and m fireign Courts The professor of Civil Law knows at first hand 
the working of the Law which he expounds, he is in touch with living 
problems of the consiiLuiion and sees history and legislation in ihe 
making He must cultivate those graces of manner and speech which 
alone can commend learning to the truly discerning and polite On the 
other hand, the courtier and the statesman by profession, the gallant 
soldier, and the adventurous sea-rover, are not mere fops, cut-throats, or 
quarter-deck rlesperadnes They can turn a sonnet as easily as a compli- 
ment they discuss a trope as eagerly as a treaty, they play pranks with 
metres with as much zest as with the Spaniards, the futuie of Poesie 
inlcrtsia them as keenly as the fite of nations and they handle a pen as 
dcfily as they do the lance or the tiller Literature is not the property 
of a tnl>e of helots living m obscure corners and speaking a strange 
jargon, but the common heritage and palnmonj of those who arc living 
and doing and who speak a tongue that all men use The scholar and 
the great writer appeal not merely to a few choice souls in garrets or m 
pothouses, they know that the men of action, who are themselves 
wilier'], will hear them, understand Ihcir great language and cherish it; 
for arc not these same men of action also craftsmen and explorers, not m 
strange lands and seas onlv but in prose and verse as well ? 

Ascham can write to Sir William Cecil in 154B '1 hope you will devote 

some of your time to cultivate the English tongue, so that men might 
understand that even our language allows a man to write in it with 
beauty and eloquence’ To what purpose the writing of Fnglish was 
cultivated by several of Cecil's sort we know It is not without signifi- 
cance that Ascham was reputed to be addicted lo cock fighting, which he 
says IS * of all kind** of pastime, fit for a genlletnan * Here was the kind 
of man whom a gentleman might trust in graver matters * 

Now it IS not for nothing that m liters stood thus between the men of 
letters and the courtiers and explorers in the age when Literary English 
was being made, or rather, let us say when Eiigh''h speech was being put 
to new uses, and made to exi re^s in all its fullness the amizing life of 
a wondeiful age, with all its fresh experiences, thoughts and dreams 

If any one doubts whether the language of Elizabethan literature was 
actually identical with that of everjday life, or whether it was not rather 
an artful concoction, divorced from the red life of the age, let him, after 
reading something of the lives and opinions of a few of the great men we 
have briefly referred to, ask hiinsilf whether the picture of Ascham, 
Wilson, Sidney, or Raleigh po lining and mouthing like the Della 
Cruscans of a later age, is a conceivable one 

Better still, let him compare the coJIoqu a! language of the sixteenth 
century, as it is found m the private letters ol men and women of all ranks 
and occupations, wuh that of the works of literature of the same period 
The more the colloquial ind hierir^ Ljpts of the sixteenth century are 
studied side by side, the more clearly does the essential unity of the 
language appear 

When wc consider the various kinds of eminence collected together at 
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Queen Elizdbclh's Court, the mental and literary attainments of many of 
the foremost men, and the ^eneraljstandard of taste and refinement 
among the courtiers of that age wejshall assert that the English which 
they spoke was not merely rtpuud the best type, but that it actually was 
Iht best iLtamablc We shall not assent to the view that certain habits 
in this politest form of Elizabethan speech, the outcome of natural lingu- 
istic tendencies, ^hich are different from those now prevalent among the 
best speakers, are ‘slipshod merely because a later age wishing to be 
more ‘ correct’, has discarded them If the speech of the great men Me 
have been considering was unafTeiled and natural it certainly was not 
vulgar If it be vulgar to siy whit for hot stap for stop offm for often, 
sarvice for serrice venter for venture if it be slipshod to say Wtnsda^ for 
]\edne\d7y beseechm for beseeching stricly for stn tly, sounded lor swooned, 
allemps for attempts and so on then it is certain that the Queen herself, and 
the greater part of her Court, must plead guilty to these imputations m 
some or all of the above instances The absurdity of such a contention 
is manifest, and it will not be seriously made by those who are properly 
informed of the facL'J 

Before we examine m some detail the peculianlies in the writings of 
some t}pical authors of this age, there are one or two general questiona 
which fall to be discussed 

We have seen that the language of the Court was recognized by 
Puttenhain as the best type of spoken 1 nglish, and that that type is also 
recommended for the use of writers We have contended in the fore- 
going pages that the colloquial Court Fnghsh was as a matter of fact 
used by wnteis, whether learnt from books or by actual personal ex- 
perience and usage The existence of a Standard, both m speaking and 
writing, and that the same Standard has been assumed as established 
beyond caMl This Standard was used as far as pos-^ible, in writing, 
even by those who did not conform to it in speech The more oppor- 
tunities the writer had for being acquainted with Court English the nearer 
was the English of his literary works to that kiandard 1 he individualism 
in spelling which still to a certain extent prevailed in the sixteenth century, 
enables us to collect from written works, to a far higher degree than at 
present the individual habits of speech which the writer possessed The 
result of an examination of the writing^', both private and published, of 
this age, from this pioint of view, is that we see that there existed there 
a greater degree of variety in speech — both in pronunciation and in gram- 
matical forms — than exists now Such variety is found among persons of 
the same kind of education and social standing, pos^^essing equal opportu- 
nities of hearing and using the Court dialect This shows that Court 
English was by no means so uniform as present day Received Standard, 
and, since the relation between a man's mode of speech and his manner of 
writing was extremely intimate, the language of hteratuie also was still 
liable to variation Such is a brief summary of what we have so far arrived at 

The question anses, How far arc the apparent varieties ihe result of 
Regional, and how far of Social, speech habits ? It is admittLd that 
varieties of the former kind are not ver) common or numerous But if 
they are due to social causes, may they not, in the printed works of the 
period at least, be the work of the pnnler^ An interesting investigation 

I 
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would be to show how far the printer of this period followed, in the main at 
any rate, the author’s manuscript, ^nd how far he departed from U and 
introduced his own spelling Perhjiis some day, when research in these 
questions of the history of our native language is properly organized m 
this country, some one will carry out such an investigation among 
many others In the meantime we can only argue from what we know 

It might be contended that while a polite and fastidious Court would 
tolerate a rustic mode of speech — as indeed it must have borne with 
Raleigh's Devonshire accent — it would reprobate and ostracize persons 
who spoke with the accent, or otherwise after the fashion, of a lower 
social stratum It is one thing to listen to a gentleman using the dialect, 
or a modified form of it, from his native county it is quite another thing, 
and far less bearable, to hear the eccenlriLilies of the Custard Makers' 
wivc'*, and Sunday Citizens of London Town But is it not more likely 
therefore, it may be asked, that those varieties found in printed books, in 
so far as they are not of Regional origin, are in reality not those of the 
writers' own speech, when these were in a position to know how people 
spoke at Court, but mere vulgarisms of the printers ? Are we justified in 
attributing to ihe writers many of the peculiarities of pronunciaiion, , 
that occur in printed works, and in drawing conclusions from them as to 
the speech of the author himself? 

It certainly makes an enormous difference whether we are being 
let into the secrets of the habits of speech of Latimer, Wilson, and 
Ascham, or only into iho^ of some unknown and humble compositor 

In this work it is assumed that we are entitled to take the printed 
books as reflecting the actual speech of the authors themselves, and that 
for the following reasons 

(1) The vaiieties referred to, while as a rule they do not suggest any 
specifically Regional origin, are not, so far as can be judged, of the nature 
of vulgarisms For the most part they consist merely in differences of 
distribution of elements which we know to have existed originally m the 
dialect of London 

(2) If the varieties in the language of pnntcd works were solely or 
chiefly the work of the printers, we should expect definiLe vulgaiisms such 
as are found habitually used in Machyn's Diary 

(3) 'Ihc same varieties aie found in pnv ite letters of the period which 
were not printed at all for hundreds of years afterwards 

(4) The same, or similar, diversities in pronunciation may be inferred 
from the statements of writers upon English pronunciation such as 
Pcilagrave, Salesbury, and Smiih 

(5) The printers are unlikely lo introduce, of themselves, any con- 
siderable novelties in spelling They are conservative and conventional, 
and follow ihe mam lines of the old scribal tradition It is more likely 
that they would iliminate the 'incorrect' spellings of the authors' manu- 
script ihan introduce these ihemseivcs 

(6) The individualities found m the printed works, as in the private 
letters, are not all concerned with pronunciation, buc include also 
differences m the use of grammatical forms These the. printer would 
hardly alter 

From these considerations, and also from the iiripression of con* 
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BiBtency and penuinenesa produced by the perusal of a large number of 
AixLeenih-century published books, aK effect which it is very difficult to 
analyse, the preaeni writer la convmcjd that we are justified in regarding 
the ouisUnding linguistic features in printed literature of this period as 
really reflecung the irdividuatiiiea of the authors, and not of the printers 
If the language of books is less individual than that of private letters, it is 
because in wnting a serious literary work, destined for the public, the 
author was less unrestrained and followed the conventional spelling of 
the da> — ralher an elastic one at the best, or the worst^more rigidly 
than in familiar correspondence 

Writers vary, even in iheir letters, in the degree and frequency of their 
departures from the normal spelling, and it is true on the whole, that 
academic writers and ecclesiasucs adhere more rigidly to a conventional, 
and therefore an unenlighiening spelling than the pure man of action or 
the courtier But even within these clashes there are persons who are more 
pnciac than others Thus the seimons of Lanmer, though preached 
before the King, are much less orthodox, and therefore more interesting, 
in spelling, style, and thought, than ihoie of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester Ascham is less conventional than More or Sir 1 homas 
Smith; Wolspy, Cromwell, Cranmer, Hurghley, and Bacon are more so 
in their letters than Henry VIII^ Anne Boleyn, Admiral Lord Seymour, or 
Queen Elizabeth The letters of women, as we saw in the fifteenth century, 
and shall see again in the seventeenth and eighu enih ceniuiies, are far less 
carefully spelt as a rule than those of men^ and tell us more concerning 
their actual mode of speech 

The next point is, granting that the occasional spellings really mean 
something, and that they really express the writers’ own 'speech, how far 
we shall go in ihe inferences we draw in regard to this It muit be 
made clear that the phonetic spellings, which we advisedly call occasional 
spellings, are rarely consistently used by the same writer, even for the 
same word Now if we find the spelling sarvts, 4c , we may quite safely 
as'^umc that the writer pronounced m the first syllable a vowel which, 
whatever its precise nature, was better expressed in that wav than by the 
spelling -er- But supposing, as often happens, the same writer also puts 
down scrvis m the same letter or document Are we to assume that he, 
or she, used two pronunciations of the same word ? I think not, and 
should conclude that a single such departure from the traditional spelling of 
a word would show that this was the type of pronunciation employed by 
that writer If not, and if the traditional spelling expressed his pronuncia- 
tion best, why should he ever depart from it) A much more difficult 
question il this Suppose a writer spells sarvis, hard ‘heard', dark, 
swarve, dark, &c , each of them once, or many times, whence we conclude 
that, m those particular word% be certainly pronounced -ar-, but always 
wtrk ' work ', jwerd * sword /erm ' farm sermon, never writing -or- in 
these words, are we to extend the -or- pronunciation to these and all the 
other words belonging to the old -rr- group, and assume that this writer 
pronounced -ar~ here as well, although he never happens to lapse from 
the traditional spelling in iheir case? 

If London polite English had ever hitherto been a uniform dialect, or 
had become bo by the sixteenth century, we should certainly answer this 
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question in the afhrmalive But we know that this was very /ar from 
so The axiom of philologi^l method that in the same dialect, ai 
a given time, the same sound or conhination of sounds, under the same 
conduinns, changes everyuhere m the same direction, cannot be applied 
to such a dialect as Standard English without many reserves and qualifica- 
tions It IB enough to point out that at the present tune, although we 
pronounce -ar- in c/^rk htarih^ hfart, Ac, we do not do so in earthy 
service, heard, &c We have here, as in so many other instances, a double 
usage within what wa^. originally a single class of words This duality may 
have existed, anti almost certainly did exist in the sixteenth century in the 
clerk, learn, heart class as it did in many other classes of words having 
originally the same sound There is no doubt that by the end of the 
sixtccnlli century a very large proportion of words of the old -er- class 
weiL pronounced with -ar- by good speakers On the other hand, this 
is probibly one of the cases in which latitude was allowed, and it is 
perhaps safer to assume an -ar- pronunciation only for those words m 
which It is actually proved by occasional or consistent spellings We may 
ihinK It highly probable that a speaker ^aid -ar- in many words in which 

he only writes -er indeed the rhymes in this and the succeeding cen- 

iurie<! go far to prove that this was so, but in the absence of either spelling or 
rb^me it is perhaps temerarious to assert it as a fact for a given wrjler 
or speaker We shall give later a list of ail the words for which the -ar- 
pronuiii lation is proved, in one or other of these two ways, and it will be 
seen that almost every word of the class was so pronounced, at one 
time or another, by ai least some speakers 

The principles which are advocated in regard to the interpretation of 
such occasional spellings as sarvts, &c , should be applied to all classes 
of words of which such spellings are found If we content ourselves with 
saying that some undoubted speakers of Court or Standard English, at 
a given time, pronounced such and such words in this or that way, 
because their occasional spellings show this, we are safe, and are not 
going beyond what can be proved But even this moderate statement 
involves the further conclusion that such isolated pronunciations, as they 
may appear to be, were at least tolerated among speakers of Standard, 
and that therefore they cannot have been mere eccentric individual 
vagaries They must have been shared by a large number of speakers 
of the same social position, that is, they were current among these 
speakers, though not necessarily to the exclusion of other types of pro- 
nunciation We have remarked above that even at the present time, 
when the degree of latitude in Received Standard is comparatively limited, 
w’e have two types of pronunciation equally current in certain cases, 
sometimes in isolated words, such as girl, when both [gaal] and [gMj 
are equally ' good the former being perhaps rather old-fashioned now, 
sometimes in a whole class of words, e g those which have an old 
ahori d before j- y, /A, where both [j] and the lengthened [5] are equally 
current — [bs — 15s, sjfl — soft, kb}> — kl5^] 

The sources of such divergence may be cither Social or Regional 
dialect, or the coexistence at the same time of an older and a younger 
type of pronunciaiion within the same period 

In the above remarks we have stated the weight to be attached to the 
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occasional spelling's at a minimumj^as it would be a mistake to urge 
evidence of this kind too far, or to ‘tteinpt Lo construct too much upon 
It It cannot be denied, however, ihlt the lesiimony of these spellings is 
cumulative, and the elTect of a considerable collection of them, drawn fiom 
all kinds of sources, is impressive, and gives a consistent picture of the 
average speech of the time, one which is supported by the statements 
of the more intelligible writers upon pronunciation, and by the known 
facts of English pronunciation in its later developments 

This is a convenient occasion to say something concerning the 
Orthoepists, as they are called, of this and later Limes Since the pioneer 
work of Ellis and Sweet in the last century, writers upon the history of 
English have attached enormous weight lo the statements of the writers 
upon English pronunciation from the sixteenth century downwards, and 
to within the last few years these statements, together with the evidence of 
rh\mes, were almost the sole, certainly the principal, basis upon which 
conclusions as to the character of English pronunciation in past ages were 
built The opinion of the majority of students of English would probably 
still approve this method From this starting-point Ellis and Sweet had 
constructed a very definite picture of the sounds of our language in the 
past, and later investigators have worked on precisely the same lines 
Quite recently, however, Zachrisson has appealed also lo the testimony 
of the occasional spellings, vith the res-ult that the views handed on by the 
great pioneers have been lo some extent modified The works of the 
Orthoepists themselves have been reprinted and subjected lo a fresh 
‘jcruiiny and cniical anahsis It is, however, true that hitherto writers 
upon the history of Modern English have relied mainly upon the 
Orthoepists, and have only used comparatively slight collections of actual 
forms taken from contemporary hteiaiure as a kind of secondary luxury 
Now the view which we hold regarding the relative importance of the 
two sources of information is likely to vary according to the amount of 
first-hand information which we have of each or both 

After considerable studv, on the one hand, of the writings of the old 
Orthoepists of the exliaustivej and often very tedious, disquisitions which 
have been written upon ihem, and, on the other, of a large number of 
works of all kinds written during the fifteenth and following centuries, 
the preticnL writer confesses that he now leans definitely lo ihe view that the 
path of progress lies in the minute study' of the letters and books wriuen 
in the periods under consideration, rather than in that of reiterated tor- 
turing and weigliing of the descriptions given by the writers on pronun- 
ciation When we find that these writers invariably start from the 
‘letters’ and proceed to discuss the 'powers' of these, that their descrip- 
lions of the sounds are, for the most part, entirely dominated by the 
relation, real or fancied, of these lo the letters, and are almost always 
most vague and indefinite, so that, for instance, we can rarely be sure, 
when a writer speaks of a diphthong, whether he means simply a 
combination of two letters, or whether he is really thinking of a combina- 
tion of two sounds, we are filled with something like despair of ever 
arriving at any clear ideas at all, if these writers are to be o'lr principal 
guides 

When we turn from what these men have written to what other men 
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hftve wnlten about them, the effect 1 % if possible, even more diacMl The 
cBsential inadequacy of most of tip old would-be desenbers of Enghsh 
sounds for their task is most panifully brought out by the extreme 
ambiguity which the commentators discover in their writings The 
mmplest fact of pronunciation is usually so darkly and mysteriously set 
forth, that ih'e explanation is frequently iar longer than the original state- 
ment ; the critic has to turn and twist this in many directions to make 
It mean anything dehniie, and often to perfonn prodigies of legerdemain 
to make it mean what he thinks it ought to mean Then again, some 
critics are anxious to square all the contemporary statements regarding 
a particular vowelj so that they shall all mean the same thing, regardless 
of the fact that writers of the same period often appear to deiicribing 
quite different sounds in the same word. Other editors of, and wncere 
upon, particular Orthoepists are ao earned away by the supposed claim of 
their pet author to be authoritative tliat they set up his particular 
bundle of ambiguities or rather their own interpretation of them as the 
standard fnr the period, although other contemporary writers, no less 
obscure appear to say something directly opposed As a rule it is 
impossible to assert with confidence that such and such an old writer 
dehmtely says tliat such and such a vowel had a particular sound all we 
can be sure of is that lus editor or commentator thinks that he sayi so 
The seeds of madness he m all this 

I believe we shall have to change our views of the importance of ihe 
old writers, and put the study of the private letters and the books written 
and printed in the period which we are studying hrsL, and that we should 
only apply to the writers on pronuncjauon after we have extracted all the 
information we can get from the former source When we 6nd the state- 
ments of the old grammarians m opposition (in so far as we understand 
them) to the plain facts, as revealed again and again by the occasional 
■pcllingB, we shall, 1 believe, do well to disregard the former, and be 
guided by the latter 

No one who has studied the English of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
ccntuncB in the texts of this period, rather than in the pages of ihe gram- 
marians, will doubt that these writers have grievously misled those who 
trusted them so imphciily, with regard to the chronology of the vowel 
changei, while they leave us almost entirely in the lurch with regard to 
the pronunciation of vowels in unstressed syllables, and to that of many 
important consonant combinations 

We hasten to say ihat there is a great variety of merit, or dement, 
among the old Orthoepists , some arc fairly intelligent m Lheir method, 
really seem to know the difference between sounds and letters, and to 
have some capacity for discriminating and describing the former , some 
are almost worthless from these points of view , all are disappointing in 
some particular 

Nor IS this 10 be wondered at At the present time in England, after 
several generations of scienLiiic Phonetics, the number of men who could 
give a complete and intelligible description of the sounds of our native 
language is cxticmely small Every year books upon Enghsh Grammar 
are still published in which the accounts given of actual English pronuncia- 
tion are useless to every one, from the complete ignorance of the writers 
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regarding the nature, mode of production, the principles of classificabon, 
and transcription of sound 

It la not surprising that betweenithree und four hundred years ago 
there were writers equally ignorant of the elements of phonetic desenp- 
tiun, nor that, given such ignorance, their efforts should have been 
failures as dismal as those of their modern fellow-craftsmen 

The most that the best of the old writers do, is to put us on the 
track of changes that have taken place, and are well established before 
their time, but they are nearly always reluctant to admit any great diver- 
gence between actual pronunciation and the supposed legUimate 
' powers of the letters ' — a phrase we get positively sick of in the seven- 
teenth century The result is that the descriptions are always some way 
behind the facts, or made to square with the traditional spelling so that 
they are quite misleading Thus, although it is fairly certain that M E 
short j had developed into its present sound in some parts of England 
before the end of the fifteenth century, and that the new sound was used 
among good speakers long before the end of the smteenth century, it 
Look the Orthoepists about a hundred years to find this out and to 
desenbe the sound as it, really was Again, while long a (as in dake, 
&c ) was well on the way to its present sound before the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, GUI, m 1631. ridicules those who use the new 
sound as vulgar and affected innovators, mamiainmg that the real sound 
was still old long d Perhaps the most useful part of the work of most 
of the writers on pronunciation is the lists which they give of words 
having the same sound, which at least enable us to ascertain the dis- 
Lnbulion of the sound, even if they give us no very definite idea of what 
the sound was 

These remarks apply especially to sixteenth-century writers, and to those 
of the fii Bt quarter or so of the seventeenth After that date the Orthoepists 
are more helpful, though they sull leave much to be desired SeeCL V 
on some later writers 

We shall now give a short account of the language ofa few typical per- 
sonages of the Bixteenth century We base our present observations for the 
most part upon published works, since these being more extensive than 
letters afford more copious material for a general survey of the language, 
although they may not be so fiuiiful in the occasional spellings The 
account of Queen Elizabeth's language is based upon several collections 
of her letteis, and upon her translations from the classics — a work of no 
great literary merit, however praii^eworthy it may be as showing industry 
and a love of learning The private letters of the sixteenth century will 
be referred to later in our systematic general survey of the developnienC 
of sounds and grammatical forms from the fifteenth century onwards 
We begin here with Lord Berners’ translation of Froissart, using 
Vol I of Professor Ker'b edition of this great work 

PronunoiatioD 

(a) Vowels O E occurs with all three types — hylUs^ hyrdtU^ 
tiirr ' stir', shxtU 'shut', yvtl ’evil', businesse, buryed, brused (long Ji), 
moche ‘ much ’ , besynesi^se) ('^cry frequent), sierre ' stir ' 

t for I is found in jebet * gibbet suspiciously, htdeouse ‘ hideous mengled 
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'mingled' ME -tr- occura both^s -er- and -ar- We give here only 
the more remarkable words, as the complete list w ill be given later (p a 1 7 ) 
Wuh -er- — clerkis, herte (also ^he), swerd 'sword', yi-rr (and /arr 
'far', clergy, with -ar- — har/c (also herte), harde ' heard _/arr (and 
ftrr), wark, defarrt ‘ defer armyns ‘ ermines *, darth ‘ dearth ’ , swarved 
'swerved' The Southern form (fr OE i) occurs in drad P P 
'dreaded*, but sprtdde P P ME a has apparently been fronted in 
renk 'rank' (twice) ME / has been raised to i, aa is shown by the 
occasional spellings achyved, relyve, ‘ beheved * 

M E 0 IS unrounded in ‘ yonder ’ The common siiteenth- 

century Busshoppe, with rounding aher h, occurs Earlier 1 before 
becomes f — Ingland The old short form survives in wyckes 'weeks’, 
M £ wike 

M £ » m monophthongized to e befqre a following lip-consonant — 
Btantond 'Beaumont', ME Beumon/ , Beachame Initial e in ertht 
appears^^- m ytrih, a common sixteenth-century spelling 

(^) Consonants Addition of a hnal parasitic Cons occurs in ' the 
queue kneld dawned* Loss of a final Cons occurs in Beamon (by the 
side of Beamond) , loss of I m an unstressed syllable occurs in hostenes 
(r) Unstressed Syllables There are not so many spellings indi- 
cating the treatment of unstressed syllables as m many other works, but 
the following may be noted ~the diphthongs at, ei, monophtliongized in — 
datffl (by the side of batayle), certenly (by the side of certemly), appareled 
(by the side of aparaiUd), travell and traveled (by side of travailed with 
same meaning), rascalle (and rastatUe), counsele (and counsaile), burgesses 
The form nuntaym 'maintain' shows weakening of the unstressed first 
syllable 

The old suffix -es in the PI of Nouns is often written -is—featis, 
chang\s,frend\s. See , sometimes •es — lordes,cUrkc5, and the vowel is often 
omitted — barouns, archers, &c The Superl suffix is sometimes written 
-ysi — wekyst In the P P of Wk Vbs l>olh -yd and ~ed occur, but the 
vowel may be omitted as at present in unharnesJ 

Old u\ (= [y]) IS unrounded as in bisket, bisquet 'biscuit' 

Examples of confusion of vowels, showing reduction m the unstressed 
syllable, are discomfi?/ure, comen ' common but commonly , astate aspeciall, 
ascaped y is very common in final syllables before all Cons — hdmytits, 
opyn ‘open’ passim, sadyls 

Initially an unstressed vowel is lost in poyntment ‘ appointment ‘ great 
rayne and a c/yps ' 0/ occurs as a in men a warre, and the Auxil have 

m wolde a bene 

The suffixes -irr, -eour become -er, -our respectively in fronters 
' frontiers barrers 'barriers currers ' couriers behauour ' behaviour' 

Inflezion of IfoniiB 

The suffix of the PI often loses its vowel when the Noun ends in-» or 
-r — barouns, strangers, susters 

On the variants -es and -ts, see under Unstressed Syllables 
The Wk Pis yin and eyen ‘ eyes t^en * cows ' 

Irregular — brethern, womenru, chyldrtn 

Xnvariables — xxiii EngUsshe mylt^ a thousand horse = horsemen. 
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PU with voicing of f — lyves^ uyves but wifei is also found. 

Poasessives — Note the construction — frendis of the erle of Arundds 
The foJJowing uninflecled — old i^eminines — Mary Maudlyn da}, our 

lady day , when the second noun bci^ins with s by the father svcie 

Group PosseSEives — the kynge of Englandes homage^ the lorde of 
Marines quarrell, Sir Gaultier of Mannes fader, the kyng of Rnglandts 
daughter The older construction, the kynges daughter of Englande, also 
occurs 

Adjeotivea- The French Pi in -x occurs in letters paientes 
Mutated Comparatives — lengar, strenger 

Superlative suffix contracted after x- — outragyousi, ungracyousi 
Comparative suffix preceded by more — more stranger, the more 
fresshtr 

Superlative suffix preceded by most — moost neweste and secrettest, the 
moQst outragyouste people, the moost ungraryoust of all 
Adverbs — a foate, a horse backe (a = earlier on) 

Pronouns The 3rd Pers PI seems to have only the /A forms — th^, 
thtyr, theym, them In llie and PI Berners always distinguishes between 
Norn ye and Possess and Dat you T he Possess of and IM has -x m final 
position — thf* noble and genlyl kyng of yours The Neuter Pron is 
commonly it, but hit is also found 

The Def Art elides the vowel before words beginning with another 
vowel — thenhiit thother, &c &c 

Verbal Endings. The 3rd Pers Sing Pres Indic always ends \ndh 
T’he Pres PJ o/ten has the Southern -th suffix — other ibynges lyeth 
at my hen, your knightes abideth for you to wasshe, what wtneth ilie 
Frenchmen ?, their husbandes payeth The P P of Strong Vb> gene- 
rally ends in -en, but gotte, won, fought, occur, the Pres Part ends 
in -yng 

The Strong Vbs call for little remark The following forms may be 
noted — gyvt, gave, gyven , the Prels — sirake, spake, brake, drave (analogy 
of gave, &c ), fyll ‘ fell ' (as m Chaucer), though fell is commoner, 
strave ' sLi ove ' , jlavg ‘ flung gatte 

Auxiliaries. T lie PJ of be is ben, are, ar, ±c Will is always wol 
Have becomes a when unstressed — iher might a ben sene , the kyng 
wolde nat a consented 

ConatniotionB and Phrases. The following may be noted — I can 
}ou good thanke , we knowe at this day, no persone m the worlde that 
we lovelhe preferment of, so much as yours 

The old double negative is still used — iher needeth nat to make no 
provisyon for their boost 

CharactenstiOB of the Itanguage of Sir Thomas 
Elyot’s ' Gouernour 
Vowels. 

ME -er- so written in erlhe, hertes, serue, ferre, lernyng, herhes, 
Keruinge, herde 'heard', derke, sierres 'stars', ferme (fr Elyot's Will), 
stuerde 

M E appears as ar- in karfes, warns ' wars ’, warke, star e ' starling 
darke, pardon * person ’ (Elyot’s Will) 
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O E. ^ appears u ^ in ktichyn^ sU^eih * stirs \ sUre Inf, kmditd ' kindled 
tuil t ihe type is found in xucht^ huyldynge^ JAuri/y, tkurst , ihe onl) 
form appears lo be luil ^ 

O £. a' shows ihe Southern type (shortened) in lasst Mea^i praty 
'pretty', radde passim 'advised', Ac, dradde Adj and P P , the non* 
Southern type appears in /««, reddit drtde (Noun) 

M £ « written r iiutmi 'since', Early M E r len^ihened in opien s) lia- 
ble — u>€eic ' to know ' , short i retained in wtke ' week ’ 

The combination -and- appears as 'ond^ — londes (Will), hondts (Will). 
The Norihcrn form of O iL d apparenily occurs in dranz ‘ drone ' 
Before -r a glide was pronounced after a long vowel or diphthong as 
at present — hart 'hire* The inverted spelling tnaniion 'miniion' 
probably points to M E short J having a fronted pronunciation as at 
present day 

Consonants 

Omission of Cons occurs m — chylhodt * childhood shud ' should 

becomes n befoie strenthr 'strength' 

Addition of Aiul consonant in /txaunt 

Sound expressed by gh lost before -/ — lyii ' light ' The same fact is 
proved by the spellings dought 'doubt', and chughtes ' clouts', where no 
sound could have been intended lo be expressed by gh 
Unvoicing of h before / is seen in cptatne ' obtain ' 

Unstresaed Syllables 

Flexional suRiKel conatandy written -i- — the Pis horsti^ veriii, 
pnnets, mtnacis, lukcmJus, &c 

Other endings — ashdut ' askedst caustd F P , haruut ' harvest * 

The diphthong ei simplified — police * palace M £ paleu 
Hesitation, pointing lo a 'neutral' vowel in the unsiressed B>lJab]e, is 
seen in — wrilare ‘ writers redar ' reader Jlalions ' Italians durgine 
' burgeon profest * provost ’ (this, however, is a M E spelling) 

Loss of syllable u seen in robbry 'robbery'. 

Noun* 

In word^ ending in -f, this often remains before the Plural suffix ~ 
Wolfes, lyfds, ourselfes, wifes (Will) 

On the oilier hand, the PI o\ hoof \% horuss 

Weak Pis ‘e 3 cs' (also ties). All Soulm College (Will), shonM 

* shoes ' 

Irregular Pis chyldrm, hretherne, hredern (Will), wemen and women 
The old Neuter ihing remains invariable — to lout god of whome we haue 
all thnge 

Adieotives 

The Adjective follows the Noun occasionally, as in French — btasUs 
lauoge, a£tts marhall, spinles vifall 

The Adjective takes -r in PI in the legal phrase — heires males (Will) 
Most IB used u an Adjective in — her moosU discom/orle 
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PronounB 

These ire ss tt the pre>tent Lime, except that Ai/ is itlll UBcd occasion- 
a]}f, the Po^aefla. Neuter jb >v‘^Noin, and j'Mt Acc and Dai, arc 
diBunguibhed 

Verbal Bndlnga 

The 3rd PerB Pres Sing al^va7s ends in -/A The Frei PI generally 
ends in e, that is, haa no ending, but the Southern -M fomiB are not in- 
frequent — harts Itpeih, people iaktthi comforte, afler exploitures hapmth 
occaaions, ftc The Sing of ihe Vb is used after — hotht ihc body and 
iht soul IX deformed In Strong Vba, the -n of ihe P P ending seemi 
almost invariably to be retained — foundai (also founde), yotm ‘ poured 
comen, stmgen ' BUng’, holpen, Ac The old £ Midland forms chest and 
lese 'choose, lose' are kept, the Pret of the former la chase, that of 
fight \^Jaughit, fr the old Sing Pret l)pe fauhi (O E ftahi, feoht), not 
from the old P P foukien- type as at present The archaic P P 
golden ^yielded, payed and the new abedcn 'abode instead of -btdem, 
may be noted 

Among the forms of Auxilianes we may recall mought instead of 
might (also used by Queen Elieabeth), the P P banned in the sense of 
' known’, the Pret darte of the Pret. Pres dare The form shstd occurs 
as well as shulde 

The curious 'Ablative Absolute* construction of which I have two 
examples 13 worth mentioning — After a htile good meates and drtnkts 
taken , 1 take her not my father huynge 

We pass now to the Life of Cardinal Wols^ by Oeorge Cuvendich 
(1500—61), who from his long residence in Wolsey’s household had every 
opportunity ot being acquainted with the speech of the CourL Cavendish, 
who loved the Cardinal ‘on this aide of idolatry' has left a wonderful 
picture of the great prelate and staiesman at the heij^hl of his power and 
splendour a glowing description of the magnificence of his personal 
surroundings and his princely hospilAlit) and a pathetic account of hit 
fall and death The following account of this interesting book is baaed 
upon the unmodcrniied reprint from the Kelmscot Press 

Vowels 

ME, rr IS eo spelt in ferther, Herre ' Harry*, ftrre ‘far*, kervers 
'carvers \ tterre (chamber), farm ', herd ‘ haid It is written -ar- 
in warres, darknes, hard 'heard' (more Irequent than herd), Harold 
‘ herald marre, parelli ‘ pc rils * 

Southern er for O E -eard, 4 :c , appears in (wDorl)>'rr<f, smeri ' Bmmt ' 
OE ^ appears in all forms. — myche, kychen, myrtle, suck, husynes, 
husyhe , stere ‘ Stir shet 'fahut' Tlie old conibmatmn -and or -ond haa 
the latter form in Lylond, landed, Umdyng 

e for I occurs in open s^llabiei — in suspecyon, prevye, shreven P P, 
delygence , in a close syllable — m scncc 'since ' 

The following woids, 10 judge by the Bpelling, show shortening of 
the vowel before two consonants m Bridwell, Flet Street, backhowse 
' bakehouse \ and in close syllables before /, in streti 'street', botts 
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'boats’, jwe// Amon^ isolated forms m^y be noted for 'wherry 
(see Similar form as regards vowel, iq Latimer), laft ' left ihether , wAan, 
than, 'when, then', ytarthely 'earhiy', a common form m the period 
(cf ihe lat and and Prayer Books of Edward VI, &c ), and the interesting 
spelling Guees for Guise, which shows that ee stood for the same sound as 
at present The spelling strayngen (very common) may either indicate 
a real diphthong surviving from M E before -ng- [ndi] or that ay and a 
both had the same sound, which is more probable 

TTnatreflaed Syllablea. 

The inflexional endings have very commonly -i- — horssis, crossis , 
ejkiendyih, commendyd, prcvidyd, hosyn, rysy?i 'risen’, Ac ai 

btcome e or i — chapplens coumtll, lertyn, ther ‘ police The 

‘murmur vowel' for ei is probably indicated by the spelling curtosye 
Old 0 / appears as -a~ in turkkas ‘ turquoise ' A pronunciation identical 
With that of ihe present day is indicated in orrynge ‘ orange ' 

Lnatressed written i in ambassiter , Ficnch << is r or t, cf volup^ 

iious, somptious, sumptious/y, commyntcanoun, lommen Vh ' commune ’ 
The endings -en, ‘on -in are evidently levelled under a single bound to 
judge by ihe varying spellings — opyn ‘open’, tofyn 'token cusshorts, 
cusshens, iattert ‘Latin’, waggons ‘wagons’ lliese spellings rather 
suggest a ‘ syllabic as in present-day butio?i, m all these words— that 
IS, for all vowels + Anally 


ConflonantB 

gh before /hid no longer any sound, or it could not have been written, 
as we have already seen in iheie or similar words, in whight * 
thrabought, to wnght ' w-rite ' 

wh- had the sound of w- as at present in the boulb of England, and 
the hipelling is conlused in uye ‘ why where ' wear ' 

The 'fronted ' or ‘ palatalized' type of O E / occurs in archehysshop- 
ric/u, bisshopnche 

Y rench -qu- is pronounced k in banket/s 

The metithesized form axed * asked ' is used 

The old form Putnethe occurs twice on the same page, but Putney two 
pages earlier 

The spelling Pumfrett ‘ Pontefract ' shows a pronunciation which still 
survives, though perhaps now obsolescent 

Honkyng 'hanging' suggests a pronunciation slill heard in provincial 
English 

/ is lost before / in vaughiyng * vaulting which form also shows the 
had no sound 

k IS Inst in combination with other consonanls in Worsopp 'Worksop', 
b 16 lost after / in tremlyng ' irembling ' 

On the other hand, d ib already added alter -n in roundyng m ihe tare, 
earlier rowne- 

Initial h- is omitted in the French-Lalm word armmye 'harmony' 
Initial h- is never written wh- (apparently) as by many writers of this 
period — whole' 
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KoTinfl 

Nouns ending in -/ generally keep ihis before the Possessive sufliv in 
the Singular — stlfs Before the Pll suffix -f- someiimes remains, as 
in lyfs^ beafes , but sometimes becomes v — staves The i»-forms some- 
Ume3 occur in the uninflected cases — Jove ‘ loaf', on hys iyve 

Weak Plfl : — Aosyn ‘hose*, AUhalhn day (twice) 

Invariable Plfl. — xv foote thyke , vi of the besie horse 

Irregular Pla — ckilderne, bteihern 

Uninflected Poasesa Sing — Our lady mattens (old Fem), my 

hart blade 

Group PoBseasiyefl . — Kyng Herre the Vlllths sister , Ayenst the 
Kyng and my lords commyng ^ my lord of Shrew^hurys servaunts , 
therle of Shrewsburyes (absolute) , but the abbots of Hestminster (absolute) 

Pronouns 

The Neuter Sing 3rd Pera. is hyt The 2nd Pera ye ^nd you are 
used indifferently for the Nom , especially m addressing one pci son 

The Def Art elides the vowel before a following vowel — therUj &c 

Verbal Endings 

The 3rd Pers Sing Present is almost universally -yth or -rM, but me 
semys occurs 

The Pi gene) ally has no ending, but the Southern th occurs in i?um 
that hath 

The Weak P P pact packed' may be noted 

Among Strong Verbal forms we may note geve instead of give, P P 
gevyn I he ME Prets hid ‘ held fill ‘ fell as in Chaucer, survive 
I he Prets spake and spoke, sang, strak ‘ struck’, stale ' Mole drave, and 
shew ‘ showed ’ (analogy of knew) miy be noted, and the P P lyen ' lain ' 
(as in the Prayer Book) and shreven ‘shnven* 

Auxibanefl 

The only points which call for mention are — the P P byn, was 
used in Pi , walls which was , wol * will’ by the side of wyll 

We now pass to consider the language of a far belter known writer, 
namely Hugh Latimer (<r 1491-1555), so far as this can be gauged 
accurately from the veisions of his scimons that have come down to us 
The style is much more colloquial, and more touched with provincialisms 
than the other works we have huherto dealt with, and this albeit these 
sermons were preached before King Edward Vl Latimer was the son 
of a yeoman farmer in Leiceslei shire, who, as he tells us, 'had no landes 
of hiB owne, onely he had a farme of 111 or 1111 pound by the yere at the 
vttermost, and here vpon he tilled so much as kepte halfe a dosen men 
He had a walke for a hundred shepe, and my mother mjlked xxx kyne 
He kept me to schole, or ellcs 1 had not bene able to hiue pi cached 
before the kinges maiestie nowe ’ At the age of 14 Latimer went to 
Clare Hall, Cambridge, and graduated BA at iB, having been elected 
a Fellow of hia College while still an undergraduate, He became M A. 
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aa, and at 24 (1314) "as Profesaor of Greek m the University, being 
ordained priest the same year In 1^30 he preached before Henry VIII 
at Windsor, ' when hia maiestie ffter ye sermon was done, did most 
lamdiaHy taulke with me in tfie gallery*. When Cranmer became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1533, Latimer gained a powerful friend at 
Court, the following year he preached before the King every Wednesday 
in Lent, and m 1535 he was consecrated Bishop of Worcester In 1539, 
however, unable to swallow the Six Artic/ts, he resigned Ins See After 
being imprisoned, and apparently only escaping death for heresy by the 
King’s dcalh, he was offered for a second lime, but declined, the See of 
Worcester Duiing this and the following year he preached before ICing 
Edward at Whitehall and at ■ Paules ' He retired to Lincolnshire in 
ijijo, where he remained, preaching much, unlil, early In Mary’s reign 
' a pursiuant was sente downe into the countrey to call him vp ’ As he 
passed through Smithheld he remarked that ‘Siniiheheld had long groaned 
for him’, hut hii death was destined for another place In 1555 he was 
burnt at the stake in Oxford, as Foxe says ' upon the Northe syde of 
the Towne, in the Dylch over agaynst Baily College’ Such, in brief, 
was the life and ' dolorous death ’ of Bishop Latimer, whom some will 
venerate as a saint and apostle, and others detest as a wrong-headed and 
dangerous heretic, whose teaching was wellnigh fatal to the Catholic 
faith in the Church of England His worst enemies, however, must 
admit his sincerity, and his cheerfulness and courage at the last, and 
few will deny that he possessed a copious /low of invective, and a ready, 
if a rude and coarse eloquence 

The following notes are based upon Arber’s Reprints (i) of the Seven 
Sermons before Edward VI, and (2) from the Sermon known as ' the 
Floughers’ 

Vowels 

O and Early M E o', which, as we have seen, probably became [fl] 
in Late M E , is frequently written u and nu — must, blud, ihutyng , bloude, 
goutd * gold ', bowu (N Fr ban) * boon ' 

The V of must was probably short in the unstressed position, and that 
of blud had been shortened before a final consonant 

ME o' initially is sometimes written wo-, and ho becomes who 

nuh a wane ‘ such an one ’, whomlye ' homely ', whore, whoredome , on the 
other band, we also find holsome ' wholesome ’, horynge 

ME - er- 15 far more often so wnitLn, but there are some important 
-ar~ forms — swaruing * swerving parson ' clergyman harde ' heard ' 

i alio herd), clarkt, maruel (and meruel)^ clargy (and clear gy),far%unilie 
and ferucniUc) ' fervently ' On the other hand we have htrits ‘ hearts 
mercie, htrktn, sttrue * starve swerd, sweard * sword learne, ftrmt 
* farm \ sermon, Personage * parsonage ’ 

O E y appears m all three forms, Bomctimes in the same word — 
slurred — sierryng — siyrred 'stir\ the words which so far as I have noted 
have onlj u are — busxe, suche, burden, buyldynge , those which have i or 
y are — synne, sinners, myn/es, myntyng, ’ Both 

listed luste Vb occur The latter may be influenced by the 

Noun lust 
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M E I appears as e — m close syllables — smee (very common) ' since * 
(also sinci), ChechtsUr , in open ayllables — -preuu * privy presort (oftener 
pryson), thetfur * thither * ^ 

ME r IS written ye^ which may indicate an [l] sound in — thye/e 
* Xhx^Vf/ryendes, pryesie 'priest* The word devil is wrillen both deuyl 
and diuyif the latter indicating^ a pionunciaiion vith short i which we 
know to have existed later 

The «5pc!Iing ‘pretty* apparently stands for the Southern form 
1 for e occurs in oppriston ‘oppression*, trimhle ' tremble', and whirry 
' wherry ' 

The spelling ' closet ' implies a lengthened vowel, and shows 

that au no longer expressed a diphthong Diphihonging of o before -id, 
which we know occurred, is expressed in loulde, soulde, oulde 

The consonantal y- is developed before initial f m yearth 'earth ',yer 
' ere ' 

Along vowel is suggested by the spellings wourse 'worse*, Loordts 
(supper), woorde ' v>ord ' 

A short vowel is shown in waiter * water ’ 

Vowela in UnstreBsed Syllablea 
The interesting form unsertpterlye shows the treatment of -ure when 
unstressed, which is vouclied for later by the writers on pronunciation 
and so often expressed by the spelling at this time, before, and after 
1 he spelling righiuous may owe Us u to virtuous The endings -es, -tih, 
•el, -en, &c, are nearly always so written, but deutl 'devil' alternates with 
deuel, euyl with euel Loss of an unstressed vowel occurs, initially, m 
poticanes, leauen ‘eleven', medially, m Dtanry 

ConBonantB 

Omissions d is lost before -ns- in (asshe) Wensdaye , after n- before 
sh- in frensheppe , p after m before /, temled , y' after / befoie p — halpeny 
Hoise ‘hoist’ has not yec acquired the final -/, faut 'fault' has not 
yet restored the / through the influence of a supposed etymology direct 
from Latin, the / is, however, inserted in faulse b is not yet added in 

dsiter ' debtor ’ 

h- IS lost in the unstressed sellable shepard 

Addition of consonant The only case noted in Latimer’s Sermons is 
myxi * mix ' Imperat. 

Entirely bogus spellings are accoumpt * account ' and depntely ' daintily* 
Nearly as bad is victalles, where again a Latm etymology has introduced 
c where it was not pronounced 

Banquet, as so frequently at this penod and much later, is spelt banket ^ 
the form hankeUrs is also found 
Final -/ is written -th in comforth 

19’ounB 

A woman's name is sometimes inflected in the Possessive — my Ladye 
Maryes grace, sometimes uninflecled according to the M E meihod — 
my Ladye BliMabetke grace 
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Nouns ending in y sometimes change this to v before the PJ su(Iix — 
U0mes, theaues , ■‘OmeLimes retain it — woulffes 

The PI suffix 13 generally -x, mt 'tetters^ or -es, eggeSi but the curious 
wayeys ib also found There is no reason to suppose that this suffix, 
however written, was syllabic, except under the same conditions as at 
present 

The word nfwes is used as a PI — these he the newes, I fear they be true 
Both eltmenls aie inflected in ihe PI — Lordts Presiden/es 
In the phrase — The Parliamente house are uyser, &c , the collective 
Noun IS treated as a PI 

Pounde with a number before it is, as usual at this period, uninflecled 
An interesting Group-Pos&essive occurs — oure holye father of Romes tares 

Adjectiyea 

The Comparative suffix is used where we should now use more with 
the Positive — greuouser 

The double Comp more diligentes so common in the sixteenth century 
u lound 

The old mut.ilcd Comp Icnger * longer* is used 
The old form bednd ‘ beilndden ' survives 

The Adj in -lye^ byshoplye du/yes and orders ^ unscnpterlye may be 
noted 

Tlie Adv vpsydawne * upside down' shows a more primitive form than 
our own 

Pronouns 

The i«it Pers Possessive seems to distinguish between my and mi, the 
latter shorter and unstressed 

The form me is used Reflexively — one kneletk me dawnt The un- 
stressed a IS used for he — here was a not gyUye 
Ye and^ow are used mdiffeicntly in the Nom PI 
In the 3rd PI only the M-forms are used in all Casea 
The Absolute Possessive forms tfuyres, heres ' hers ’ occur 
The Def Art is written both the ^ndye, the^ standing for old/ 

The old Neuter suiyives in ibu tother 

Verbal Endings 

The most striking point in Latimer's grammar is the exceedingly 
frequent use of the -5 forms of the 3rd Pers Sing Pres of Vbs I have 
noted about sixty-three examples in the Sermois No one acquainted 
with the writings of the sivieenth century can fail to be struck by the 
frequency of these forms at this dale Perhaps it ma^ be attributed to 
Lalimer’s residence m Lincolnshire, perhaps these forms were acquired 
by him at Cambridge 

The -/<4-forms also occur, and are perhaps rather more numerous 
ihan the others The ending in this case in almost invariably -e/h 

The PI Pres generalh has no ending, but the Southern -th occurs at 
least three times, and a few-^j Pis are aKo found, especially after some — 
some that hues, there be some writers that saies, some sayes, &c The 
extraordinary form we mustes also occurs Note also is with a PI 
subject — greait reformacjons is, &c. 
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The 2nd Pens Sing is usually -est^ but the Northern -tx occurs — 
ihou pilUs^ polUs oppresses A strange use iS you measurest^ with the 
Sing Vb m spite of the PI Pron — ;bere used of one person only Note 
also the construction ihou which doth 

In the P P 's of Strong Vbs the distribution of -en endings is the same 
as at present 

Among other Strong forms we may note chose Inf (not the older chess')^ 
geut by ihe side of gyue Of Prels , brake and bracit, spake and spak, 
quod (he) 'ind quode^ sirooke • struck siaeke ‘ stuck wrvi and wrote 

Auxiliaries 

The PI Pres of he is both are and be 
Doth se^ms to be used as an Auxiliary , otherwise doeth 
Will has a negative form mil — wil thei^ mil Ihet 
The form we mustes is noted above 

Oughte IS used as the Pret of owe — as if 1 oughle another man xx M 
poundes 

Worth IS still used in the sense of happen — what wyl worth ? 

ConatniGtiODB and Phraaes 

The following idiomatic phrases are wonh noting — some of them 
strikingly modern m flavour, ‘.ome remarkably colloquial for a bi«ihop to 
use in a sermon preached before his sovereign 

He thought all code ^ut e , when all came to all = ‘ when all was said 
and done ' , the diuel and ail , J^eyne and put case our sauyour Christe had 
committed al the sinnes of the worlde ^ wo worth the 0 Deuyll , another 
day = ' some day ’ , I here sayc hr tedeth much Saymte Jeromes workes and 
;r wel sene in theim 

A very ancient use of ‘abide', in the sense of 'to go through, ex- 
perience ig seen in what terror and distresse abode he Notice the 
archaic use of at in — the Byshoppe of Rome \houlde haue learned that 
ai him 

We turn now Lo another Cambridge man to whom we have already 
referred several times — Roger Ascham Our survey is based upon 
Arber’s Reprints of (a) Toxophilus (1545) and (^) The Scholemasler, 
posthumously published in i56^s 

Voweifl 

Ascham does not differ greatly from Latimer in his vowel spellings, 
and his spellings do not teach us very much with regard to the pro- 
nunciation 

The ME -er- words show the usual variety The only -ar- form 
which we do not still keep is hard * heard ’ By the side of this, Ascham 
has also herd ^ further hert and hart, sweord and sword 

O E _y appears to have the same forms and in the same words as at 
present 

The Southern form of O E appears m drad ' dread Adj 
In open syllables i appears as e in preute and weeke In a close syllable 
r u written e in splettj d 

k 
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The diphthong^ing' of 5 before / is expressed in the spellings oulde houhh^ 
couldt ‘ cold houldyngj houhng^ It is doubtful wheihi r this 

was still pronounced as a diphihonf* The spelling WQitnl ' accustomed 
rather suggests that ou expresses length 

The diphthonging of a before i u ocLasionally expressed — 
caulme, faul ' fall ' 

M E / IS written i,y in piuyshlyt, hpe * leap itylt ' steel ' , but e becomes 
[i^] before luh in wrynchynge 

Vowel quantity is often expressed by doubling the vowel, or writing 
gu, for long vowels — moos/, itoordes, woorke, hoorde ' board a’so bourde, 
ihoumbt ‘ thumb wldct/ur * seldomer \ hooit ' hot ' 

UnstreBsed SyllableB. 

The flexional syllables are generally written -ts. See 
Both ay and e are written for at when unstressed — baitayU and baUtl, 
traua\h Possibly the -ayl spellings represent actually surviving variants 
with the stress on the second syllable The form mayn/eners shows weak 
stress on the second syllable Persever Vb no doubt was accentuated 
on the second syllable, a mode of pronunciation which survived well into 
the eighteenth century at least 

French -ouT' becomes simply •tr- in unsautry Initially, unstressed 
sillables are sometimes lost as in spence for 'dispense', 'expenditure' 
1 he common sixteenth-century form emonges 'among' is found in 
Ascham 

Note what would now be an illilcrale form — barSanousrui, due to 
confusion of suffixes -tous and ~ous 

Consonants 

OmiBBiona / is not written in mautrd ' moulted , Matravers family 
name, fur Afal/ravers, faults ' faults ' f is lost between / and p in 
Kalptny y i is lost finally after -m/-, ' prompt rf is lost after -n 
before i. unhansomi h is lost, finally, in dame ' Llimbed ' 

Addition / IS developed finally, after f, grafte Vb , earlier gf<s{J^e 
‘engraft’, also finally after s in amongest^ old form amonges, which also 
occurs , after eldei -ks (spelt :ir) betwixt 

The form optame shows unvoicing of h before the following -/- 
d IS sUll wntlen in moder by the aide of mother, m wedder by the side 
of wether ' weather ’ 

y IS often written for old / ^nyat,ye, also that, the 
Initial wh- for h- occurs in whoUe, by the side of the Noun holt ‘ whole 
In ones, onse ‘ once ' we have the only form , the won- spellings do not 
occur 

Nouiib 

The Pronoun Ajj constantly occurs after a Noun instead of the Pos- 
BCSHive suffix It IS always wntlen his, never, apparently, is — on a man 
hu tiptoes, the hinge his wisdome, another Ajj heeles, the king his foole 

The suffix -j IB omitted when the next word begins with s- ^Rohm 
Hood sefuant, for his country sake, for conscience sake , also when the word 
in ihc PoMessivc caxt-rcJaiioJi ends id -j. — horse feete 
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The Weak PI, hotuen 'houses’ I8 found, but eyes occurs instead of the 
older ^ne, &c 'I he FI of woman is wer/un and Ufoomm The PI of 
ch//d has both chyldren and chylderne^ 

Vere is invariable in fourient yere olde 

Adjeotivea and Adverbs 

The mutated Comparative Unger is used, but also longer and stronger. 
The Comp wdhnger and the Supcrl formest may be noted 

Throu})\e occurs for ' thoroughly' and the Adverb hedlyttge 'headlong' 
13 inieresting as presr^rving the old adverbial eiiiling, seen also in our 
present dorkhng 1 he sudix was much commoner in the sixteenth 
century than it is now 

Fronouna 

You and^^ are used indifferently in the Nom , both in addressing one 
or several persons On one occasion ye is used aa if for variety in 
a sentence in which has already occurred ihiee limes 
1 he Masc he^ hym are used instead of «/, of a bow 
The words feu'e and none used as Pronoun'^ Lalvc a Singular Verb— 
fiWe or none hath yet aiteyned Ac , unless hath here as a FI ^ which is 
possible (Cf beion, under Verbal Endings) 

Verbal Endings 

The ^rd Pers Sine Prei, penerally ends in -rM, !«[ Ascham has an 
unusually laige number of -j endmgb, though roi so manv as Latimer 
These ofitii occur in tlie same sentence as the -eth oims 

The PI Per'- gcneinlh has no ending but some ; forms are found, 
e g — the tn /ijue nothing to xiop them but wh/pj es so fsir fa^k, Ac The 
-f-lnrms bo h in 3rd Smg and in the PI may be di e 10 '\^Lhams naUve 
Yorkshire I'l ’h ct, or iht former pi rhajiv 10 (. ambriilgi' irTueni e 

1 he AuTiluritt do^h and h\Mh iie u-cd fairly olien ^'I'h a P) subject — 
as wild horses doth rare, white me hath learned to 71 hath not 

V cdk P P's, >uch as mard marrtd lOfhrfJe, sliuw. ihe losa, as in 
present day English, of the vo^el of the sullix 

The P P s cf SiioriiT 1 cibs bav< -n m those words vLerr we now have 
the ending, oilieryise appaienlly not except iii gotten and fougnten 

Strong VerbB 

In the Pres both gyueth and geueth are found, and both forms occur 
also in the P P , where however, the ^^«-fornis are overwhelmingly more 
frequent 

The Prets guod (and guoth'), dame ‘climbed’, draue 'drove', and the 
P P \ gotten, holpen , foughten rlouen may be noted 

J he old (Eastern j form Uese and tease ‘lose* occurs in the Inf and 
Pres 

AuxiLory Forma 

The chief points are that be I'v more frequent than art in the PI , and 
that the P P form be is used hy the side of the usual ben bene 

The use of // with a P] subject must be due to the wnter'i native 
dnlect ^howe many kindes there ts of it 
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Idioma and Conatniotiona 

We may noLe ihe peculiar use of cfTdin prepositions in the folJowmg^ — 
to shook tn a how (= with a boi*), to plays of msirumenis (cf French 
jouer or toucher du piano') 

The idiorub ar iLtiike as ixater and winked at (in the modern sense) 

A curious phra^'e from the Modem point of view is all man seeth it 
= ' cvLF) man ’ The expiLSSion put case ' supposing' is used by Ascham 

by Latimer 

We next turn to another academic writer, also a Cambridge man, and 
contemporarv and friend of Ascham — TbotnaB W^ilaon, author of the 
Arte 0/ Hheiorii^ue, from s^hich the following forms are taken This work 
■was published in 1560, again m 1567, and m 1585 

Vowels 

M E rr appears as -ar- vilh some frequency —farre, starres, swaiue, 
darth ‘ dearth farmer^ clarkes, but also clerkes^ verlet ' varlet lerre ‘jar, 
discord', Slz 

0 \, y seems to have the same distribution of the various forma as at 
present 

The common e for 1 occurs, apparently, only m grerming 'grinning' 
In open syllables we find hue, giue instead of the geue or yeue fornis so 
common at this period 

Woorke ‘ work ' has evidently a long vowel 

Vowels m Unstressed Syllables. 

One of the most interesting forms is mannermg ' manuring \ where 
the weakened vowel of the second s> liable shows that Wilson accentuated 
the word on the first syllable 

The form volupieous is due either to the normal unrounding of French 
u in the suffix ~uous, or to a substitution for this of -tous, as in righteous 
The spelling spanell ' spaniel , the dog, shows an assimilation of French 
-ni- or -nj- (for -gn-) in espagnol, Mhich still survives in uneducated speech 
in this word A precisely similar pronunciation is the now vulgar Zlannel 
for Daniel which is recorded as 'correct' m the eighteenth century 

Wilson adheres to the old spelling of -axl, -atn, in batiail, baraim 
‘ barren ' On the other hand, -oi- is simplified m turcasse ' turquoise’ 

Conflonants 

TtiA- for initial ho~ appears in whoredom^ wholy 

An interesting assimilation of -nf- to mf- with -tnph- is seen m imphants 
' infants ' 

A final -d is added after -n in gallands * gallons^ 

1 he eicresceut -/ after -/ which wc saw in Ascham's form gra/te, which 
we still retain, is not yet added in Wilson's graffe Vb He writes 
banqueting as at present, and not wUh -k as bo many of his contem- 
poraries do 
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Nouns 

Wilson uses the Weak Pis peason sisterm 'sisters', hrethernt^ sAoru 
shoes ’ He has the old Possess ^ng m wtufs (v insiead of / as at 
present) He uses Invariable Pis after numbers — Jhis thirty winter, three 
hDusand pounde 

Verbal Endingfl. 

It IB characteristic of Wilson's grammar that he uses the -r-endings in 
3rd Pers Pres Sing with great frequenc>, more often indeed than Ascham, 
especially in less solemn and stalely passages This peculiarity is also 
found in a letter of his of 1602 published in Ellis (2 3 201) It is true 
that towards the end of the Bixleenlh century these forms are fairly 
frequent generally, but the group of Cambridge men whose language we 
have been studying are disiinctl) ahead of most good writers in this 
respect Wilson makes use of the Northein and N E Midland -j in the 
2nd Pers Sing Pres — thou sleepes, places, wattes, Ac , alongside of the 
-est form After some we find -s — some speakes, some spUtei, &c (I have 
noted sixteen forms in ~s after some on one page^ 220 ) 

Sbrong VerbB. 

The chief forms to note are — Inf chase, Prels forgot, hegot, gotte, 
quoth, rid (also rode), and the P P *s ouerloden and stroken ' struck ' 

A typical writer of the later sixteenth century who enjoyed among his 
contemporaries a fame which we may think disproporiional to his merits, 
and who b\ his vogue and influence is of great historical importance, is 
John Lyly We have only the most shadowy notions of the facts of his 
life He must have been born about 1^54 and Anthony \ Wood says that 
he was a Kentish man born, and entered at Magdalen College, where, 
according to the Oxford Register, being then described plebeii films, 
he matriculated in 1571 at ihe age of 'levenieen He look his M A in 
■575. which time', says Wood, 'as he was esteemed in the University 
a noted wU, so afterwards was he in the Court of Queen Elizabeth, where 
he was also reputed a rare poet, witty, comical, and ficetious' He 
obtained a post of some sort m Durgliley's household, had plays acted at 
Court, and aspired to the post of Master of the Revels, in which ambition 
he was unsuccessful In the latter part of his life he sat in the House of 
Commons for various boroughs Lyly left at least eight plays, and a tract 
taking the side of the bishops in the Marprelaie Controversy, but his 
fame and influence rest mainly, the former perhaps exclusively at the 
present time upon the two works Euphues Anatomy of Wit, 1579, and 
Euphuis and his England, 1580. 

His relations with Burghley do not seem to have been altogether 
happy, and a rather servile and long-winded letter to the latter exists, m 
which, with much characteristic verbiage, Lyly appears to repudiate some 
sort of accusation brought against him For some reason Lyly did not 
find favour wuh Elizabeth, whom he petitioned on at least two occasions 
asking for reward, or, 'If your sacred thinke me unworthy, and 

that ^ter x yeares tempest, I must att the Court suffer shipwrack of my 
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tyme, my wittes, my hopes, vouchsafe m yo^ neuer-emn^ judgment, 
Bome planck or rafter to wafte me into a country, where in my sadd and 
Bettled devocion I may, in euery corner of a thatcht coUage, write praieri 
instead of plaics Ac *I feare', he says, 'to comitt the error I dis- 
comende, tediousnesi' And much more m the same strain Possibly 
the Queen thought (hat he had committed this error , at any rate she seems 
to have taken no n(7tice of this or of a later petition, and, as has been 
said, he received neilhcr the offica he coveted nor other preferment at her 
hands 

At the present time probably many will find the wit of Euphues 
laboured and far-fetched, Us eloquence turgid and vapid, the moral 
reflections Uclcing in profundity, the dialogue unreal and stilted the style 
with its elaborate antithesis and balance, its ceaseless flow of images 
drawn from a mnre Than dubious Natural History its ever-recurring and 
often intricate dl u rmon, insufferably tedious, the portrayal of )mman 
character iinnaliirAl, and the situations devoid of vcnsimilUude It would 
bediffiruitto rehuf any of these stnclurea, and >c.l there are passages here 
and there \i.ht''p 'he blemishes disappear for a moment, where the thought 
is filled With good sense, and m which the st'le attains real grace and 
freedom of moserTieni Jo say this is not, however, to admit the 
extravagant cla.tns made fo»- the author Lyly brnughi to a greater pitch, 
and emplojed mure systematically than his predecepsors, a manner, the 
beginningN of which at us worst miy be seen in Caxton, and which at 
its best exists ahrady in Lord Berners It is prepns'erous to assert that 
Lviy gave tr) English prose snle an v graces of which it was incapable 
before Neiilier ihe illu'iinous translator of FroissaTl, nor Cranmer, or 
whoever Lomposed the f nghsh of the incomparable pravers and exhorta- 
tions of the two first Prayer Books (1549 and 1^52), wouid have had 
anything to learn from the author of Luphuis Hut, though we may 
dissent from, we cannot afford to ignore ihe judgement £>f Lylv’s con- 
temporaries upon his work A% for example, the encomium of Webb© 
(not peihaps a very di cnminaiing entic of English Prose or Poetry^, in 
his Dtsrourst cf Enghih Poetrie where he says that 'Maaier lohn 

Lilly hath deserued mosie high commendations, as he whu-h hath stept 
one steppe further therein then any either before or since he first began 
the wytLic discourse of his Euphutx Whose workes, surely in rcspecle 
of hiB Binguler eloquence and brauc cnm[)o->i ion of apt words and sen- 
tcncca, let ihr learned examine and make tryall thereof thorough all Lhc 
partes of Rc*horicke, in htte phrases, in puh^ sentences, in gallant tropes, 
in flowing bfieechc, in plaine sence, and *'Urely in mv ludgment, I thinke 
he wyll yecldc him that verdict, which QuiiUihan giueth of bothe the t>cst 
Oratora DcmoBLl enes and Tully, that from the one, nothing may be taken 
awav, to the other, nothing may be added (D of E P, Arber's Ed, 
P 46) 

With L^ly the saimg le style ctstThemme seems completely venfied 
We find the same absurditieB and affectations in his plays, even in hu 
private letters, as in Euphues We feel that in ordinary life he must have 
talked like that at last, and if he ever spoke in the House the country 
gentlemen must have writhed under him We op»en the plays at random 
and wc light on such a passage as this, in ^<2/^0 and Phao * Of acomes 
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coiDCB oakeSp of drops flouds, of sparkes dames, of atomies elements 
But alas it fareth with me as waspcs, who feeding^ on serpents, make iheir 
siinf^s more venomous for glutting fnyscK on the face of Phao, I have 
made my desire more desperate Into the neast of an Alcyon, no bird 
can enter but the Alcjon , and into the hart of so great a ladle, can any 
creepe but a great lord?' That might have come straight out of Euphuts 
And yet with all Lyly's absurdities in prose, it would be foolish to deny 
that the man was a true poet who wrote such songs as ' Cupid and my 
Campaspe \ or that (also in Campaspe) in which occur the lines — 

who is't now we heare 
None but the larke so shrill and cleare. 

How at heavens gates she claps her wings, 

The mome not waking till she sings, 

or that in Sapho and Phao beginning — 

O cniell Love 1 on thee I lay 

My curse, which shall strike blinde the day. 

Never may sleepe with velvet hand 
Charme thine eyes with sacred wand, &c 

Nor should we forget that Shakespeare, though he made fun of Lyly’s 
prose, condescended to copy his lyrics, while Polonius's advice to his son 
IS more than slightly reminiscent of Euphues 

We must now address ourselves to the more prosaic task of examining 
m some detail the forms of English employed by this writer The follow- 
ing account is chiefly based on the two parts of Euphues, with some 
additional forms from the Plays 


Vowels 

M E rf- The ar spellings are not very numerous, and several words 
appear both with er or ear, and ar — hart and heart (the phrase neither 
art nor heart leaves no doubt of the pronunciation intended), deserts and 
desarts , warn, farre, farther ^ harken, quarrellous , on the other hand, 
vertue, swerue, clearkes The spelling furre ' far ' is curious 

O E ^ has the three forms distributed as now, so far as they occur, 
except crepU, creaple ' cripple’, which in view of the author's oiigin we 
are templed to regard as a survival of Kentish dialect, though the form 
occurs in fourteenth-century London documents 

The spelling e for i only occurs in sheuenng ‘shivering’ The s in 
hether, heiherto 'hither', &c , is to be otherwise explained (Cf p a 26, 
&c) 

Instead of e, a appears in dragges 'dregs’, and hauenly 'heavenly', 
which may point to a front pronunciation of old d 
ME 0^ IS written au in dJoud ' blood' 

The M E ‘^pelling aun- is largely preserved — aunrwered, graunt, 
ehaungyd, glaunces, graund/ather, daunger, s/raunge, graungt 

The new diphtlionging of 0 before I is expressed in mould, souldiours, 
rowle ‘ roll ' 

Vowel LengtheningB, Aco These are shown in the followmg 
spellings — wocrih, woord, retourne,toossed ' tossed \/oorih wooni ‘wont’, 
old length is preserved in (loath, threede, iht eade, haai ‘ hot ’, insteedif) 
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Vowel Bhorteningfl Hotie ' hot^, beheaddtst The following show 
shortenings after raising of f to i — sillye^ ihnd 'thread' (N ), diiuUy 
deuilUs 'devil M F dizel I 

UnstreBBed VowelB Confusion of original sound is shown in 
destany^ musi^wrt, JiahonaUd^ dyoi ' diet ’ 

Old ai IS written ey m iortryst^ also iortuse (in Mother Bombit) hrench 
u IS written t in the second syllable of vtnierous 

GoDBon&ntB 

Addition of a final -d after -n occurs in sound-^d ‘ swooned round~\Tig 
'whispeiing , after -r in visard ^ of / after -n in margant, margent 
' margin ' , of ^ after -m in lombe * loom ' , of / alter -m in mushrovipe 
Loss ol final consonant is seen in _yrti7j Mowle, to clymt ' climb 
shirk Ay 

final -</is lost before an initial d in next word in oU drudge = ' old ' 
Final -/ IS not yet added to the old hoist ' hoist (f f the P P hoxsed') 
Initial gu- [kwj becomes c [kj before o in from coiing of ye scriptures 
— ' quoting ' 

The oilier banket is found, by the side of banqueted 
Intrusive -n- is seen in messangcr 

The artificial learned spellings \.t>condempne, accompt^ solempn 

may be noted 

A few isolated archaisms are worth recording . — retchless 'reckless' (as 
in Article XVII of the Prayer Book, where it is spell wreichlessness), euets 
' newts', 0£ efeie^ still heard in provincial dialects, chtkin ' chicken' 

Nouns. 

Possessive Singulars without a suffix, when the Noun ends in -J — 
Appolos Musuke Euphues feature The use of his afiei the Noun instead 
of the suffix — Phiiautus his faith, Fidus his hue This Usage is extended 
to lilt. Fern, which lakes hir, in Juno hir bedde, by the side of Junos 
hrauerie 

The Plurals are, on the whole, as at present, but the Invariable apple — 
io bring forth apple^ evidently in a collective sense, is noteworthy 

The word neives is used with a Singular Vb — Other newes here u 
none 

Ihe form sheeve 'sheaf is derived from the Oblique case type 
AdjectiveB. 

Double Comparatives, as is typical of this period, occur, e g — the 
more fitter^ more swifter, more sweeter, &c The Elizabethans had no 
compunction in adding the Superlative suffix to woids of three syllables — 
delicatesi 1 he irregular Comparaiive badder occurs in a sentence where 
It IS contrasted with hetier In ihia case, worse would have spoilt the 
alliteration 

The old mutated elder is used as the ordinary Comparative of old — Vou 
are too young and were you elder, *c 
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Pronouns. 

The forms of the Personal Pronouns are pretty much as at present, 
and only the following remarks fall )to be made Kou is used for all 
cases, both Sm^ and PI , but /Ao«, ih£e, thy [thmt before vowels) are used 
m affectionate address in the Sing Ye also occurs m Nom PJ 

The Possessive Sing of the Neuter is hts — then shall learning haue h\s 
htre^ whose hloud u m his chiefest Aea/e, &c 

The Indefinite Pron a/iy takes a Possessive suflfiv when used abso- 
lutely — my Jorlum should be as til as antes One, in the sense of ^one 
man’, is also inflected — ones loynes = ‘one man's’. The Indef one ib 
used as at present — to cut ones vieaie 


Verbal Endings. 

The 3rd Pers Sing in Euphues hardly ever ends in ~s, apparently, 
but nearly always in -e/k, except the irregular forms dares (Fret Pres ) 
and giues The PI as a rule has no ending that is, it represents the 
old Midland type, the final -n being lost I here is, however, at lea'-t 
one example of the retention of the latter — they loaden I have noted two 
examples of the old Southern PI — ‘pleasaunt sirroppes doth chiefliest 
impart a delicate taste and whose backes seemeih In the Plays, while the 
3rd Sing in -ih is the normal form, especially in the more solemn 
passages, -x is quite frequent in the songs and blank verse portions, for 
the sake of the metre, and in the more colloquial parts of Mother 
Bomhie — e g This happens pat, &c Plurals in -x also occur in the 
Plays, aa in the passage quoted above from Sapho and Phao — 0/ acornes 
comes cakes 


StroDg Verbs. 

These, on the whole, are as at present, but the following forms may be 
noted — 

The old Inf leese ' lose by the side of loose, and to strick, by the side 
of strike The Prels stroke ‘ struck ', wan (and wmne\ quoth, and flang 
The Vb give has only give, given, m Inf, Pres, and P P , no geia 
forms Among P P '^,/orlome (Adj ) occurs by the side of lost, the real 
P P, sirooke, siroken, and stricken, stnken, meaten 'measured', and 
melien 'melted' 

The Auxiliaries call for no special remark, except to point out the use 
of art with_yoa in ihe Sing — art not you instead of art not thou This is 
the same kind of tendency which later produces the construction yoa was, 
so common in the eighteenth century 

Conatrnctioiis &iid Idioms 

We may note the use of was after ihere m Impersonal constructions — 
there was all things necessary The Negative follows the Verb imme- 
diately in 1 meane not to follow them The slill-familiar expression straight- 
laced occurs, and the phrase Philautus came in with his spoake (1 e in the 
conversation), equivalent to our ‘ put his oar in ' The expression Euphues 
whom thou laydst by ihe wals (•= 'shelved', 'gave up') recalls at once 
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our phrase to go io ths wall, and ihc very old expression which occurs in 
O E poetry— -c g dugyJ tall gtcrong — wlonc hi wcalU in the Wanderer 

We may filiingly conclude tH.se brief studies of the language of 
typical writers and speakers of Court English during the sixteenth century 
with an account of the English of Queen Elizabeth heiself The materials 
for the following Elatement are drawn from various sources, of which 
the chief are letters of the Queen, from ihe third quarter of the 
century onwards, written to vanous people, and published in different 
collections (see Bibliography), and the volume of Translations made by 
the Queen in 1593, from classical authors, publishi d by the Early 
English Text Society, under the quaint title o( ^nglishings A few early 
letters from Ellis s collection have also been used In collecting forms to 
illustrate ihe Queen’s English, I have avoided all letters not reprinted 
from the originals in her own handwriting , and, regards the 'English- 
ings ', have taken forms only from the Metres of Boethius, and the Lrans- 
Jations of Plutarch and Horace which are all m Queen Eluabelh’s own 
hand 

A very characteristic habit of the Queen's is the frequent use of i for 
ME/, and this 10 seen in her letters as early as 15^9 So persistent is 
this mode of spelling that any document purporting to be written by 
Elizabeth which shows no example of it might safely be rejected as 
■punoua 

VowelB 

Thi tptlUngt These ore very common m the Queen's wntinga, 
and are found already in the early letters The following is a com> 
plete list of those 1 have noted from ail sources — disarued, dtiarui, 
hariitxi, harifly, hart^ desari, sarued, ihe Cars (the Kers of Fernyhurst), 
swarue, jusiire-clarke, hard ' heard marry, darkness, stars, wark * work ’ 
(also work), dtjar ‘defer , parson ‘person' On the other hand, -er~ 
spellings occur also, chiefly in the early letters — servant, serues, preserui, 
deicrued, herde ‘heard' The spelling learning 15 ambiguous 

OB y. With I — IsJel, giliy, bisy, styrnng The spelling svel may 
come under this head, or it may be the Queen's way of writing the type 
eviL 

With u we have much, slur * atir slurred put * stirred pit \ fursi, busy, 
husinss 

Only one e- form seems to occur, and that is dubious in origin — wesh~ 
mg 'wishing', and should perhaps be placed m the following group 

6 for 1. The only forms are bellawes ' billows ', rechis * riches ’ I am 
doubtful whether to include weshmg here or to take it as representing the 
Kentish form of O £ wysean 

Unroandins M.E 6. 

The form s/ap occurs — / pray you slap the mouthes It is interesting to find 
this form at this period As noted above (p 78 (St Ediiha)) the unround- 
ing of o IS characiensiic of the South-West, where it is found in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century 1 hese forms became current in fashion- 
able speech in the seventeenth century, when they are ridiculed by 
Vanbrugh in the well-known character of Lord Foppmgton with his 
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often-quoted clichd siap my viiah, &nd many other forma of the &ame 
claaa In Standard English a few of these forms have gained permanent 
footing, such as strap by the side of strop, plat (in Biblical language) bv 
the side of the now usual plot (of /and) It seems at the first blush 
a plausible surmise that the gallant and accomplished Raleigh, with his 
broad Devon speech, may have helped to make such foims fashionable at 
Court In any case, this is one of the few examples of the influence of 
Regional dialect upon Standard Spoken English, dating from the Modern 
Period (See, however, p 340 , below ) 

The RaiBLng of M E dL 

We have already seen plenty of examples of the spelling i for / from 
the sixteenth century onwards, and the writers on pronunciation rnake it 
clear that old [e] was pronounced [i] m Standard English as early as the 
first quarter of the fifLecmh century It is desirable, however, to give 
fairly numerous exampleb from the writings of so important a speaker as 
the Queen, and, indeed, 1 know of no other writer in whose works so many 
of these spellings can be found The following are instructive — 

hiresay ' lieaj- \ kiping hrtdtng 'breeding', Jrud 'freed', besiche, 
spxdye ' speedy hirt Inf ‘ hear ', dides * deeds sptch ' speech \ ihtpe 
‘ sheep &c 

All these represent M E tense [e] It should be noted that the same 
spelling also occurs in sptktWs 'speak', and htqwvtd 'bequeathed', 
where t stands for ME [i] from OE I lengthened in the opien 
syllables 

The Queen is not perfectly consistent, however, for she also wntes 
deapesi, stake 'seek', heleaved 'believed', which all have ME [e], and 
stad and sede ' seed which may represent either the Southern type with 
M E [e] or the E Midland type with [5] 

The spelling shild piobably stands for [J^ld], from the E Midland 
M E scheld, and not for the Southern M E schild The spelhiig whtr 
where' establishes an [l]-sound in this word, which is described later 
also by writers on pronunciation The ciplanalion of this sound in 
this word IS, doubtless, that it has been influenced by here, which has 

Monophthoaging of 1I.E Diphthong u. 

This, I think, is proved by the spelling agane ’ again ' in a letter of 
*553| g<^riesays, pant, panter 'paint', ‘painter', in the Translations, 
and by the 'inverted spellings ' mciii/ Vb 'made', and maikeyh 'make’ 

The spellings dainger, daingerous to my mind point in the same direc- 
tion and probably indicate a pronunciation with [eJ The Queen also 
Occasionally rciains llie M E spelling daunger 

Murmur Vowol betweeu Long Vowel, or Diphthong 
and following -r 

This seems to be shown by such spellings as I destar ‘ desire \jiars 
fires , hiar ‘ hear ' Such spellings are not uncommon in the sixteenth 
Century, and curiously enough denar occurs in a letter written by the 
Queen's mother, Anne Boleyn 
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Other Vowel SpellingB 

We are not surprised to find a dtphtliongal spelling m fault ' fall 
faultih^ and slaukt stalk since saw these spelJings in the former 
century Whether this was still pronounced as a diphthong is very 
doubtful (See pp 251-3) 

The spelling ou and u for OE and Early ME 0, as we shall 
see, IS found Several centuries earlier (cf p 234) Queen Elizabeth has 
several examples ^bloud, fioudt^ louki Mook’, houtti ‘boots’, boukts, 
houkt, ‘ hook ' I he form must is probably short, and arose in the 
unstressed position 

We must not omit to mention the spelling foriiune uith tu for the 
earlier French u [yj I regard this form as representing ME foriUne 
with the original hrench accentuation, on the second syllable The 
other t)pe, accented on the first syllable, had htLQmt for tin by the middle 
of the fifteenth century 

Vowels m Unstrefised Syllables 

The suffixes -ed, -es, -est, are constantly wriUen -td, -u, ic — 

preveniid^ acquainiid, &c , -ed is rarer , 

scusis ‘ excuses praciisis , 

txptriut, largist,fulltst, hotiist, &c , 

kindnUf wtKemSt happinis^ darktms , also witms , 

Sts/oith, burmth 

The ending -er is often written ~ar, implying probably the pronuncia- 
tion [arj — s\star^ btiiar, bordars, murdar 
The ending -en is written -i« in heamn 

Where we now have the ending -tour^ -or is written, in beharor 
The M E diphthong ez is written a in vzlanous, and e in the for ' they 
a very common spelling with Queen Elizabeth 

The tendency to join a consonant after a weak syllable to the following 
syllable, when this is stressed, is shown in my none witte = ' mine own " 
The vowel of the Superlative suOix is lost in carefulst, thanifuht 
The unstressed forms the and ther ‘they, their' are frequent m all 
Elizabeth’s writings 

ConeonantB 

Loss of ConBOiiaiitfl. / is lost after another Cons before in aitemps, 
acetdens , after y before n in offen ‘often’ 

b IS lost between m- and -/- m nimlest ‘nimblest’ 

/ IS lost before -k in \tauke ' stalk ’ 

Addition of Consonanta A parasitic / is developed finally in rn 
middesi (cf also Amidz 2/), and for the nonest 

1 he parasitic nasal is seen in messanger, earlier mes^agtr 
Other Consonant Changes The nasal [5] ' ’ in the suffix -wg 

occurs oncL \iriiLen -n — htsichm ‘beseeching’ The same sound at the 
end of a stressed s\ liable occurs twice written -nk — bnnkmge of me up, our 
hnnkers up 

The old voiceless w, formerly written hw, and then wh, was apparently 
not pronounced in the Queen's English, since she writes wzch ‘which’, 
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and evidently used the voiced sound in this and other words be;Tinning 
^vllh this consonant, as all Southern speakers do at present, unless they 
have been subjected to Scotch or Irish influence 

M E 0* (from O E d) when inuia)^ is wntten wo- in won, wons ' one, 
once and ho- is written who- m wholy ‘ wholly ’ The former is the 
ancestor of the type now m use, and it is interesting to note that won 
occurs also in a letter in the handwriting of Heniy VIII, written in i 544 i 
which shows that this type was current in Court English at this period, 
although the other type, pronounced as in on-\y, seems also to have 
survived much later in good English (see pp 306-7) The arbitrary 
character of present-da> spelling is shown by the fact that we write one 
and pronounce [wanj, while although we do not pronounce wh- in whole 
we yet write it thus Queen Elizabeth also writes hole by the side of the 
wh- spelling 

To pronounce [v] for voiced ' -ih-* [tJ] is to this day an individual 
peculiarity which is heard here and there, and Queen Elizabeth apparently 
had It, and betrays it in the spelling hequived for bequeathed 
The metathesized form of old -sc occurs in axtd ' asked' 

Flexional -s, both as a PI and as a Possessive ending, is often written 
-z, generally after voiced consonants, as m quare/z, equals, J^ussels 
(Possess ), Gods tut/ion, lords, &c 

The spelling -ts for -ts is also commoner in the Letters and the Trans- 
lations — /its Vb , harts, darts 

The old (English) t^pe wuh>- instead of the Scandinavian type with 
survives in forytifullness 


llfounB 

The traditional change of -f- to -v- between vowels still survives in 
hues, a typical Possess Sing of this period 

A * group-possessive ’ occurs in ‘1 shuldc long Bithens have 
appeased my lorde of Bedfords mynde therm (1553) 

Among noteworthy PI fornix we maj note oxe — a hundred oxe, and 
ihanke — ' the two gentilinen 1 trust shal leceaue jour thanke’ 

News IS used as a Sing in This last newes , as a PJ in how grate ful 
such neu)es were 

A curious construction with sort is seen in * a few sort of outlawes Jils 
Up his Lraine ' 

Adjeotives. 

The only point I have noted is the inflected Fl m clirnsts days 
(clearest) 


PeiBOHAl Fronouna 

There is not much to note btyond the fact that the Queen never uses 
thou, &c , in the Sing — alwa)s_yp«^r), and that by the side yt ihe old 
spielling hit iB extremely frequeni — 1 have counted twenty-eight examples 
in twenty-one letters, and the form is also found in the 1 ranslations 
The unstressed forma of the Fl Pronouns of the 3rd Fers have already 
been mentioned. 
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The Indefinite Artiole 

It 15 worth noting that a before a word beginning with a vowel occurs 
three limes in a letter of 1549 — erureaunge of iher ivel tonges, a 
hridingt of <2 ivcl name, lao ive) a opinion ' 

Verbal Bodinffa 

The chief points of interest arc the endings of the 3rd Pers Sing 
Present, and of liie PI Present Concerning the former it must be 
recorded that the ending -s i& very common in the later letters, and in 
the Tranblationa In the lallcr, indeed, this is the most frequent form, 
the th ending being comparatively rare In the early ieLLcrs the-r- forms 
also occur, buL in nolhing like the same pjoporlion as in the later ones 
and ihe Iranslalions 

The Auxiliaries hath and doth seem onl) to occur in this form, and 
hardly ever with though 1 have noted your Grace has — in a letter 

of 1549 

K” regards the Prts PI we find, besides forms with no ending, otherB 
m both and r c g M^(‘=ihe> ) ar most deccued that /rwji'eM most in 
themselves the (thet ) Sll , all our sutfictes lokes after, small 

Jlus silks list lor wLkeiiis, your ccmnitsstcnars iaz me, si]d(= aeldom) 
rtcouers kin^s ther dominion , as the hunters ratts ther houndl, and 
ktpes^ &c , &c See also pp 339 - 4 >» below 

Strong Verba. 

There is little to note under (hts head except (hat although ^€U£ ' give * 
occurs the usual type is giue gyuc Ihr P P is gtum and fiMm, 'ind 
the curious and archaic Xy^^yeouen is found m a letter of 1595 

We have now examined, in some detail ihc 1 it.hsh of sorre typical per- 
Bonage^i of the sixieenlh ( eiUurv who belween ihr m luvci Uie hole century 
They apnng from various cUsscs and wtrr pj ^aprd in dilTnenl j-ursuils, 
but all of (hem, Irom ilie cin um^tances o( iheii bnLh iheir lormnes and 
their occupations were broi ghl into contact, in vary ng decrees wuh the 
Court, and wiih the highest and moat distinguished society of iheir age, 
all of them by viiLuc of ihcir opporluniUfs and their education were 
certainly acquainted with the best lype of Spoken English nf the day and 
in spite ofoicasional lapses uuo a native form here ai J iheie, they may 
be taken as individual]) and collect veJy exhibiimg the Standard English 
of daily life and of literature 

From our brief survey we learn the existence of a certain latitude in 
the choice of type both in pronunciation and in the use of grammalical 
forms 

It ieemed worth while to make, on this account, this study of the 
speech ol individuals, which brings home to us how coiisi lerably greater 
ihcn ihaD now was the possible variety m the speech of persons of 
approximately the same social entourage 

We Ic-rn also from the occasional spellings cUed above, many impor- 
lani and interesting facts concerning the development of sound change 
in English, and concerning the dislnbuiion of varieties due to dialect of 
one kind or another 
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We now turn to consider the English of an entirely different social 
stratum from that whose language we have hitherto examined m this 
century Henry Machyn, the Diarist, seems from hii own words to 
have been a simple tradesman, poss^ly an undertaker, with a taste for 
pageants— especially for funerals (as was natural) — and for gossip Of ihc 
great persons whom he mentions, he knew no more than their names 
and facts, scanned as they rode past him in some procession, and an 
occasional piece of gossip picked up, one is inclined to think, from some 
other spectator among the crowd 

Mach\n's woik is a priceless monument of the English of the Middle 
Cliss Londoner with no particular education or refinement We shall 
find therein, naturillv, much that is common to the speech of the higher 
orders, but also certain marked features which distinguish his English 
from theirs, certain things, alio, which are definitcl> staled to be 
Cocknevisms at a later date, although they have now passed away , and 
other things which we know from peisonal experience, or from compara- 
tively recently extinct tradition, to have been typical vulgarisms filty or 
BO years ago 

The EngliBh of Henry Machyn, Citiaen and Merchant 
Taylor of London 

Vowelfl 

M F er The following occur with ar- — rlarkfs (passim), Harfford 
(Hereford) sarvand, the yerle of Darhe, fardyng ‘farihing’, harvid, 
^rm)n 'ermine', hard ‘heard’, hart, sarmon, parson, Garnsty, farm, 
Barmsey flermordsev ru'ard ‘sword’ 7 he -er ^ifieJIings incluile the 
following ^cUrk, seftfri, Bernard castyll, servandes, serjanti, Itrnyd, 
(Co\c']herber 

IVl E- I is written e ^a) in the following two-syllabled words, m open 
syllables — dtnner also deener ‘dinner’, ceie ‘city , pressun 'prison', 
veiell ‘victuals’, peters pil'ars ' pete ‘pity , wedew, wedow widow yeiJe// 
‘gibbet’, Ined ‘lived veker ‘ vicar ‘villains', vesiJars, conspiracy^ 
sterope 

(b) In the following words of three or more syllableB — Uveray ‘livery’, 
pelere ‘pillory’, Necolas, pre7 tlepys, menysier 

(c) In the following the vowel is c» riainly short — t/e/rr'ert/ ‘ delivered 
chftderyn, Recherd, c^suf ‘issue’, Eslynglon 'Islington , prensrpullest 
Silver, red — rid rode beliefs hex ‘ is ennes of the cowrLL 

7 liL list under group (a) larger than in most if not all other London 
writers or wTiters of Literary English whose language we have considered , 
group (c) IS considerable, and if, as is probable, we are entitled to put 
(b) under the same head, i c of short I lowered to e, the list becomes very 
large The list in |.roup ( 1 ) probably illustrates the lengthening and 
lowering of t- in open sylUbles, which is charactenalic of the Northern 
diJerts of M E and 15 also hmnd in E Midland — Robi of Brunne, &c 

0 E occurs in all three typcB, the distribution of which iB not 
precisely as at present — 

(a) With r — ' much days ‘Ember days 
Vb , ‘ nishefe (plant) 
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(b) With u — -furst^ buryall 

(c) With t — hertd ‘buried* (very frequent), hesiness^ men * merry \ 
Crepulgate, beldyd ' built \ keckens 

ME a unrounded — the mAow 'morrow', cjz^en ' coffin 
' Dorset ' 

M E au appears to be monophthongized — ontt 'aunt', a nohe = an 
aulb 'alb*, commondyd (M F commaurd-), hopme 'halfpenny' (earlier 
haulf-'), agmeniyd 'augmented' That au had already become [i] is 
further made probable by the spelling’ caumplet 'complete which shows 
that the writer could not have considered au to represent a diphthongal 
sound 

This [5 j resulting from earlier au apjjears also to have been unrounded 
in drane 'drawn’, siraherries 'strawberries', agmenlyd ‘augmented’ 
Note the spelling sarier 'salter', which shows monophihonging of sault^ 
then unrounding the loss of / before /, and the use of -r- after a vowel to 
express mere quantUy 

The spelling Crenmer 'Cranmer' shows the fronting of M E <5 The 
spelling prasi for ‘ pressed ’ poinis in the same direction 
y IS written for ME / in Qwyne, pryeh, fryndeSy rpykyng, brykyng, 
bryke/ast By the side of weke ‘ week wikr is also found The form is, 
however, ambiguous 

Early Modern u from u from ME d, or from ME u, is written a m 
ChamJey ‘ Cholmondeley Samerset ‘ Somerset and suggests that ihe un- 
rounding of u had already taken place The form Waiion for ' Wotton* 
appears to indicate that tins change had come about, m the speech of 
Machyn, aUo after w- 

The old diphthong at can hardly have retained Us diphthongal pro- 
nunciation Such spellings as mayde 'made', siayffes * slaves ' show ihit 
this combination of letters could be used without any idea of a diphthongal 
value, and tlie word mayor^ which formerly certainly had a diphthong, is 
found written mere as well as mayre 

The spelling oy for MF o*, OE 5, is curious and occurs several 
times — cloyih ‘ cloth boyth 'both' (passim), hoylh * oath* 

InUially this vowel is sull written in one, oon ' one but the form won 
also occurs 

The Southern type, from an old ie, is preserved in prate 'pretty' 

The combination ~ench appears as -ynch in Kyngbynefu (twice) 

The combination wa~ becomes wo- in worse ' wash ' 

Vowel ShorteningB 

These are evidently expressed by the doubling of the final consonant in 
the following words — goJt ' goal \yottman ' footman *, swett * sweat’, also 
twe/t ' sweet grett 'great htddes ' heads mett ' meet ‘ (passim) 

Vowel Leagfchening 

This has already taken place in gaard, where the doubled vowel can 
have no other meaning In this case, cither the r has already been 
weakened, or the lengthening occurred earlier than the loss of r It is 
pretty ceiLam that aa here does not imply [o] but [£] 
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TTnatresaed Syllables. 

There is the evidence so common since ihe fifteenth cenluiy of the 
levelling- of the vowels in unstressee^ syllables under an indeterminate 
sound which the writer found it hard to express — 

Rochflster, Wynchflster, but Lankoster, Just«/s a pessc, Cheyffe Juslws , 
prograsse, company, Cr 3 aiynmttS, secretary, where the italicized letters 
probabl) all stand for [a] The family name Seymour is written Semer 
= fsim3(r)] 

Iniliallj where unstressed u is wntten a in apone ‘ upon o is written in 
the same way in apimons^ e in aronyous * enoneous ' 

The ending -y is often wiiLten e, c g lade 'lady', Darbe ‘Derby’, 
peU ' pity ^altre ' gallery ' 

French u is written e in mysseforten ' misfortune in ‘nephews', 
leuterer ‘venturer', also written veniorer 

Old long vowels are shortened in unstressed syllables — this is probably 
1 survival of ihe normal M E shortening in nyldfulle = * -fowl \ g^y- 
hond * greyhound ' M E -hund 

Ihe diphthong oi is written in Gaskyn ‘ Gascoigne ' , < 2 / is written t 
in palles, M E pallais or palleis 

Loss of Syllable 

Initial vowels are lost in poslyll ' apostle salt ‘ assault ’ 

An unsUcssed syllable immediately following that with the chief stress 
li lost in Barms^t i c Beorkmundesey ‘ Bermondsey 

The ConsonantB 

A peculiarity of frequent occuriencc in Machyn is the confusion of r- 
and w-, so that the former is used for the latter and vice versa 

Examples of w- for — wacabonJes ‘vagabonds', w/rgers, waluw 

' value wue ‘ view wtlvti ‘ velvet weitelle ' victuals walans ' valance 
woyce ‘ voice ’ 

Examples of zi- for w — voman, vomcn, veyver 'weaver', Volsake 
'Woolsack', Vestmynster, Vetyngton Whittington', Foutf/rr ‘ Worcester 
Voderoff (Pr N ), also written Woodroffe 

XiOBB of COQSOIlBIltB 

(a) Finally — blynt 'blind' Egype 

(b) Initially, w before 0 = [u] — Odam for \\oodham 

(c) Medially, in combinations — /-f- j becomes s Wyssim 'Whitsun 

d lost after -I- before j [dz ] — Oil Jury = ' Old Jewry ’ + j is 

lost — Wostreet ' WoodsLreet Lumbarsirett , becomes -nf — grane- 

father , -nds- becomes -ns granser , -rnm becomes -rm Yrmonger s 

The combination -pb- is simplified to -b cubard 'cupboard', -nkl- 

becomes -ni sanituary 

Loss of -1- before consonants — This occurs before -n- in swone P P 
‘ swollen ' , before -m- in reme, ream * realm ' , before -k- in North/oke , 
before -p- in hopene ‘ halfpenny ’ , before f in Raff ‘ Ralph ’ (this is perhaps 
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from a French ronii R<^uf^ is safe from sauf), before [d2j in saivgeari 
■oldiers ' 

Loss of -r in combination with -s — fVasf/er, Vosseter ' Worcester 
Dassei * Dorset \ Afasselsay ' MarsI^'^Isea Cosseletts 

Loss of -s- between vowels — ‘ Devonshire' In an unstressed 
syllable, before another con*; , -n- is lost in sune elaw ' son-in-law ’ 

Addition of Consonants 

Final -d- after -1 — ^alffld for Sackville This may, however, be 
p'lnlv sur»^est<d by the suflix -field 

Development of a parasitic -n- before [dl] is seen in messenger ^ Selenger 
from Se(nt) Leger 

The Miaplaoement of an Initial Aspirate 

This 15 dropped in the foUowini^ words — alffe alff ' half’, alpeny 
'halfpenny', Amton courie, elmet * htlmet' (^frequeiuly) arnesse ‘harness 
alters Mialtera', ard 'hard', yt 'hit* Vb , AUaUinus, ede ‘head’ In 
Comnyll ‘Cornhill’ the loss is normal in the unstressed element of 
a compound, and ihe same is true of jMssam for ' Lewisham * h is im- 
properly added initially in — hanswered kasKyd^ Sant Andrews hundershaft, 
Halesander * Alexander harme ‘ arm ' (ul the body), harmes (in heraldry), 
here ' ear hoathe herth ‘earth , hetien ‘eaten hevere ‘ ever) \ Hambrose 
1 his addition, as in present-day vulgar spcLoh, only occurs in stressed 
words , thus we find hat for a/, at the end of a sentence — a grett drnrr as 
I have be hat, and has for as when (his stands in a sLiesscd position at 
the beginning of a senience 

The above is the htf^est list of 'dropped aspirates* in words of 
English, not Norman-French, origin which I have found in any document 
as eaily as this The addition of ^-is commoner, but nowheie, I believe, 
so fiequent is in Machyn 

Initial wh- was evidently pronounced simpi) as w- by Machyn, as is 
flhown by the spellings wyped^ wypyd 'whuijicd', wyche 'which’, watt 
‘what’, warfi ‘ whirf, and iht inverted spelling whent for went 

Old -gh- = [yj IB written -ik- in Luihbvroiv ' Loughborough' 

Initial ih- [})] appears as /- in /rust ' thrust', Frogmorion 'Throg- 
morton *. 

Final ng m the suffix -tng is written -yn in standyn—The Queen grace 
standyn in the galere, also yttyn rydyn, syngyne , on the other hand we 
get nyngsong ' tvensong ' j yviberyng days =. ymberm ‘ Ember da>s ' 

The combination -rih- [rtJj is occasionally wiiticn -rd — fardyng * liX‘ 
thing 

The initial lip-glide is expressed bv w- m won ‘one’, by the side of 
tme, oon The phiase good ons occurs, which suggests our * good 'uns ’ 

An initial front-glide before a front vowel occufi myerli 'earl' This 
may possibly be a Kentish form (cf p 41 (4)) 

Voicing of ConeonantB. 

This occurs finally (before the PI sufhx) in drynges ‘drinks’, medially 
before suflii -yd in hundyd further i& a combinative change 
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before -5 in saghoihs 'sackbuts', medially, between vowels in tUoant 
* elephant’ 

Now^fl 

The Possessive Siniriilar is fairly frequent ^\uhout any suffix— e g thi 
Kyng graegf A/j hrodur horse, my lord cardenall commyng, a hossear sum 
‘ hosier's son yn ys father sttde Some of the above have a normal loss 
of -r before a word beginning' m j- 

The following uninflecied Possessives may be regarded 2.^ old Femi- 
nines — Lade Mare grace^ my lady grasys^ &c , ‘ mv lady's grace , 
the quen sysier, though in the last instance the loss of suffix may be due 
to the following j- The use Qiys instead of the regular Possessive suffix 
after a noun is seen in the pettier ys nam 

The following Group Posstssives are found, showing omission of the 
suffix — the bishop of London palles , the dukr of Somerset dawther 

The following instance occurs of Group Possessives in which^j 'his' 
15 used instead of the Possessive suffix after the last noun —the nuw 
hyshope of Lychffeld and Covenlr e ys uyff 

The older constiuction inst« ad of the Group Possessive occurs — 
master Godderyke sune iht goldsmith T he ~s is omitted of Godderyke 
before following s- 

As regards Plurals the only noteworthy poinis are the use of the 
invarnbles — sturgeon and C gret horsse, and a cunous collection of names 
of animaU — motluns * sheep velles * calves iwmes, samons The voice- 
less / before the PI suffix occurs in beyffes ' b' eves and wyeffes * wives 
Similarly wc find /m the old Dat Sing a-tyffe alive’ from on life 

Fronouns. 

There is not much of note to record regarding the Pers Pronouns 
The weak former of Possess Sing 3rd Pers Masc is very frequent In 
the and Pers PI youe seems the only form in the Nom The form hytt 
' It ’ IS still found, but is rare Ic docs nol seem to be determined by 
strong stress Yt is the usual form Her ‘ ihcir ' occurs at least once, 
cp p 3a8 below 

Emphatio Fronouna Thi yonge French Kyng has proclaymed 
ynseyllff Kyng of Skotland Isj'rt- wriUen for ^777-, or is it by any ch^ince 
a late survival of ihe O E hme, rare already in Early ME? 

She lepvd into a welle and drownyd yr seyllff 

Belative Fronouna. *^^ho’ is spelt ujo, a curious form, as we 
should have expected ho Can there have been a real pronunciation with 
at this period? 

We find as used as a Relative — the goodly est collars as everytme saw 
A fairly frequent construction with ihe wyche, followed by a Pers Pron 
or a Noun, recalls a modern Cockney vulgarism with Wi ich — the funeral 
of my lade Browne the wyche she ded (‘ died') jti chyld~bed ^ the wyche he 
dwelt 171 Lumbarstrett , the wyche the Quen grace was fher 

An interesting example of the omission of the Relative is found — 
^iJ 9 j day of March was consecratyd at the hyshope of London palles master 
F mnge hyshope of Forke, was hyshope of San Davids 

Impersonal Pronoun 1 he Possess of otie is found in the form 
^neys ere ‘ one's ear ' 
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Indefinite Article. 

The ronii without the nasal is sometimes used before a vowel —a armc, 
a orqyion, a elevant elephant ') | 

Definite Article 

The forms fur thuder ‘her other’, fur thodur trc cut, ic, presumably 
Bland for the with the elision of the vowel before a following vowel, which 
IB Very common at this period and much latei It is curious to lind rhe 
Article used after a Possess Pron 

Verbal Endings 

I have few ejiamples of Machyn’s form of the 3rd Pers Pres Sing 
From the form of his work this part of the Verb would naturally be rare 
But cf specimen, and p 333, below There are, however, a few examples 
of Pres Pis in -r — comys, lys ‘ he ’ 

There is little to note concerning Auxiliary Verbs Ar is used in 
Pres PI , the P P IS as well as htne byne, and the shortened byn 

In unstressed positions weak forms oi have without the aspirate occur 
‘ If my lord mer, and my lord Corlenay ad not ben Iher and a shortened 
form of the Inf occurs in ‘ he told them that he wold not a savyd &c 

Do IS used as now in negative sentences — ’ the chyld dyd not spyke ' 

Strong Verbs. 

The following forms are worth notice — Preterites — gayf (where y 
apparently expresses length), btgane (with long vowel on analogy of Pret 
of gtvi}), 1 say ‘I saw’ (corresponding to Chaucer’s s^), sluw 'slew', 
druw ‘ drew ' (apparently phonetic renderings of the normal descendants of 
the OE forms slog and drag), red *rode' (from the P P type, with the 
characteristic lowering of i to e) , the P P s gyffm, dram (with mono- 
phihonging followed by unrounding from draun)^ sworn ‘swollen’, sem 
* seen and the phonelically-wnUen syne 

The word choose appears in t^o varieties — chuysse (Inf) and chusse 
It IS probable that these both represent rhe same fonn with [7J, which 
must perhaps be regarded as a descendant of the Western type with [y] 
spelt u On the other hand, since in Machyn's spelling seems to be 
used occasionally as a sign of length, these spellings may both stand for 
[tjuz] from ME choseny OE c[e)dian The spelling /y/jjr ' lose ' may 
represent the ancestor of our present type with [u] from old tense 5 

The great value of Machyn’s Diary is that it lets us into more secrets 
of contemporarj speech than does any other work of the period — indeed 
we have to go back a hundred years, to Gregory, to find a collection of 
spellings and forms which throw such light upon pronunciation Machjn 
is obviously inferior to his predecessor both in social standing and in 
education. The latter fact has turned out to be of inestixnable advantage 
to students of English, since the Diarist is marvellously emancipated from 
traditional spelling The former circumstance makes him a priceless 
guide to the lower ty^ie of London English of Ins day His lack of 
literary education, combined with ihe absence of views regarding elegance 
and rehnement, make him a high authority upon the ways of natural 
unstudied speech ifi the sixteenth century 
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Among’ the chief features of Machyn's Class dialect we may men- 
tion — the large number of cases of lowering of ? to , the cases of 
unrounding of short d, which are rather in excess of those found in 
writers of higher standing, the misj^lacement, by omission and wrong 
insertion, of initial A- , the interchange of v- and w- j the excessive 
number of combinative changes in ihe consonants, which, alihough 
they may all be paialleled from the writings of persons of a higher class, 
do not occur in their written documents in such profusion as here , 
the peculiar use of which noted above, and the use of as as a Relative 
Pronoun 

We conclude this chapter with a short specimen of Machyn’s style 

P The xvj day of June my yong duke of Norfoke rod abrod 

and at bta niord-hylle my lord havymg a dage hangyng on ys hadylle bow, 
and by mysse-fnrtune dyd shutt yt, and * yt on of ys men that ryd afor, and so 
by niyssforien ys horse dyd flyng and so he hangyd on by vn of ys sterope, 
and so thalt the horse knokyd ys brayns owt with flyngyng owtwith ys leges 
p 146, last day of June The sam day the Kyng grace rod ’ on untyng into 
the forest and kyllyd a grett sUge with gonfs 
1 he iiij of August was the masse of requiem for my l^de prenses of Cleyff 
and ther my lord abbott of V\'estm>nsler m id a godly sermon as ever 
was mad, and the byshopc of London song masse m ys myter, (and after) 
masse my lord byshope and my lord abboil myterrd dyd (cense) the corsse, 
and afterward she was ciried to her tomb (wheit) she leys with a hcrs'*-cloih 
of gold the wych ly)s (overhtr), and ther ille her hed offerers brake ther 
stayffes, her *hussears brake ther rodes, and all thp> cast them into her 
lombe , thev-yche was covered her course) with bUkc, and ill the lordes 
and lades and knyghtes ind genl)llmen mtl geniill-vomen dyd offer, and 
a/ler masse a gretc (dener) at m> lord abbots, and my lade oi Wynchester 
was the cheyff (mourner) and iny lord admeroil and my lord Dacre wher 
of ether syde of my lade of Wynchtsler and so they whent id order to 
dinner 


‘ hit 


a hunting 


ushen. 



CHAPTER V 


THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 

*Mhn of the renascence', sajs Mr Suinburne, in his tract on 
Shakespeare, 'could no more be expreted to talk like men of the 
middle a^cs — whether contempor\rics of Dante, of Chaucer, or of 
Villon — than like men of our own age Each century or so, if wc accept 
the convenient and casual division of manners and of stj-lc? by the rough 
and ready reckoning of successive dates, has its own natural conventions 
of life and art, from which none can entirely escape but by servile aiTecta- 
tion of an obsolete manner, or fatuous affectation of an unnatural st)le ' 

The student of English, who has some vital feeling for ihe genius of 
English speech as it was in the age just following Chaucer, and in the 
age of Elizabeth, discovers, when he continues his studies into the seven- 
teenth ceniur), that he is gradually emerging as the century advances 
into a new world of language, and one more different from that which he 
IS leaving behind him, than was this, at least lo his perreptions, from those 
earlier periods through which his studies have led him i'he ordinarj- 
reader has rot lime or occasion to saturate himself thoroughly in the 
style of the successive periods of Hoccleve and Lydgate ind Skelton, of 
the Paslons and Celys , of More, Elyot, and Lord Berners, of Surrey, 
Wyatt, Latimer, and Fisher, of Sickville, Sidney, Spenser, and Raleigh , 
of Machyn, Ascham, Gabriel Hirvei, Sir Thomas Smith, Lvly , of Bacon^ 
Shakespeare, and Jonson He is conscious, indeed, ilui where all is 
more or less remote and unfamiliar as regards turns of phrase, cadence, 
and the general movement of sentences, the style of the three last is 
nearer to him than that of the writers whose names come earlier in the 
list, but he feels that in numerous W'ays theirs is not the English of hts 
own day It is difficult, perhaps, to be fully alive to the gradual changes 
which are coming over the modes of expression during a couple of 
centuries, when everything is more or less strange It is different as we 
proceed into the heart of the seventeenth century We begin to feel that 
we are getting into our own time as we leave behind us the great writers 
who were born, and did most of their work, in the sixteenth century, and 
with Beaumont and Fletcher, Carew and Walton, we lose more and more 
the feeling that we are reading the *old writers’ Putting aside Milton, 
whose ' soul was like a star and dwelt apart and perhaps Sir Thomas 
Browne, whose style, in spite of its opulence and magnificence, never 
attains the easy familiarity of Suckling, we feel, when we read the prose 
of the men born during the first and second decades of the Ecventecnth 
century, and in some cases of those born in the nineties of the sixteenth, 
that all, though in varying degrees, speak like the people of our own age 
This 18 specially true of Suckling (1609-48) and Cowley (161^-67), 
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After these men there can be no question that however much it may be 
possible to indicate here and there certain characteristic habits of style, 
tucks, mannerisms, or ^^hatever we may call them, which adorn or dis- 
hgurc the prose writings of a partidllar generation, we have reached our 
own English in very spirit and substance 

In order to bring home this gradual passage from something different 
to something which is the English of our own age in all its essentials, we 
must examine, side by side, a few passages from writers born between 
the middle of the sixteenth century and the end of the second decade of 
the next We may take as a typical piece of late sixteenth-century prose 
a passage from A View of ihe Present State of Ireland^ by Edmund 
Sfienser (i 552 (?)- 99 ) 

'And ytt the rebellion of Thomas Fiti Gcirald did wcll-nygh stretch itscU 
into all partes of Ireland But that, which was in the time of the government 
of the Loid Gray, was surely noc less gencrall then all those , for there was 
no part free from the conttgion but all conspired in one to cast of theyr 
subjection to the crowne ol England N cvcrttieless, through the most wise 
ind valiaunt hindling of that right noble Lord, it goLt not that head which 
the former eviUs found , for in them the realme was left, like a shippe in 
i btorme amiddest all the raging surges, unruled, and undirected of any 
Jor they to whom she was comitted cither faynted tn theyr labour, or forsookc 
tbeyre charge But he (like a most wise pilote) kept her course carefully, 
and held her moste strongly even agaynst those roring billowes, that he 
brought her safely out of all , soe as lung liter, even by the space of twelve 
or thirtene yeares, she rode in peace, ihiough his only paynes and excellent 
enduraunce, how ever envye list to bluster agaynst him ' 

The next example is from Bacon s Eisay on Friendship Bacon was 
born in 1561 and died in 1626 

‘ How many things arc there which a man cannot, with any face or comeli- 
ness, say or do hiinsell ^ A man cannot alledge his own merits with modesty 
much less extol them a man cannot sometimes biook 10 supplicate or beg; 
and a number of the like liuC all these things arc g’-aceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are blushing in a mans own So again, a man's person 
hath many proper relations, which he cannot put oiT A man cannot speak 
10 his son but as a father to his wife, but as a husband , to his enemy but 
upon terms , whcrcis a friend miy speak as the case requires, and not as it 
sorteth with the person But to enumerate these things were endless , I have 
given the rule, where a man cannot hily play his own part , if be have not 
a friend he may quit the stage ' 

Ihe gentle Izaak Walton is a good representative of the Bcventeenth 
century Born in 1593, six years before the death of Spenser, he lived 
veil into the last quarter of the seventeenth century, dying in 1683 If 
his style lacks the brilliancy and sparkle that belong to the later 
generation which grew up and matured long before the end of his life, 
Walton IS endeared to us by his genuine goodness nf character, his love 
of the country, and the simplicity and sincerity of his writing His 
failings, if they were such, certainly 'leaned to virtues side' Besides 
hi 3 enthusiasm, which we need not further refer to, for fishing, he was 
deeply attached to the Church of England, and had a distinct penchant for 
dignitaries The following passage from the Life 0/ Sir Henry Wotton 
exhibits the simple and unaffected graces of Walton’s style 
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* He (Sir Henry) returned out of Italy into England about the thirtieth year 
of hjs age, being then noted by many both for his person and comportment, 
for indeed he was of a choice shape, tall bf stature and of a most persuasive 
behaviour , which was so mixed withfweet discourse and civilities, as gained 
him much love from all persons with */hoin he entered into an acquaintance 
And whereas he was noted in bis youth to have a sharp wit and apt to jest , 
that, by time, travel, and conversation, was so polished, and made so useful, 
that his company seemed to be one of the delights of mankind , insomuch 
as Robert Earl of Essex — then one of the Darlings of Fortune, and in greatest 
favour with Queen Elizabeth — invited him hrst into a friendship, and, after 
a knowledge of his great abilities, to be one of his Secretaries , the other 
being Mr Henry CufTe, sometime of Merton College in Oxford, — and there 
aJso the acquaintance of Sir Henry Wotton in his youth,— Mr Cuffe being 
then a man of no common note in the University for his learning, nor after 
his removal from that place, for the great abilities of his mind, nor indeed for 
the fatalness of his end ' 

We pass now to the prose of perhaps the greatest Englishman born 
during the sevenleeiuh century, John Millon When Milton was born, m 
l 6 o 0 , Spenser had only been dead nine years, Shakespeare had still eight 
more years to live, Donne was a young man of 35, Marston and Fletcher 
^cre 33, and Beaumont nine years younger Bacon was 47, Waller was 
a child of three It is almost impious to say so, but it must be said that 
Milton’s prose is not in the direct line of descent from the great writers 
his predecessors, nor do those of the following ages derive from him In 
spite of us many splendours, and Us massive weight, this style does not 
reflect the age, however much it may express ihe personality of Milton 
It is magnificent and memorable, but it exists m solitary state, remote, 
and unrelated to ihe general current of English speech 

Against Prelatry, Book II (vol i, p 221) 

*For although a Poet, soaring in the high Region of his Fancies, with hii 
Garland and singing Robes about him, might, without apology, speak more 
of himself than 1 mean to do yet for me sitting here below in the cool 
Element of Prose, a mortal thing among many Readers of no Empyreal 
Conceit, to venture and divulge unusual things of my self, I shall petition 
to the gentler sort, it m.iy not be en\y to me 1 must say therefore, that 
after I had from my first yeirs, by the ceaseless diligence and care of my 
Father, whom God rccoinpencc, been exercis'd to the Tongues, and some 
Sciences, as ray Age would suffer, by sundry Masters and Teachers both at 
home and at the schools, it was found, that when ought was impos'd me by 
them that had the overlooking, or betak’n to of mine own choise in English, 
or other Tongue, prosing or versing, but chiefly this latter, the stile by certain 
vital Signs it had, was likely to live But much latelier, in the pnvat 
Academies of Italy, whither I was favor d to resort, perceiving that some 
Trifles which I had in memory, compos'd at under twenty or thereabout (for 
the manner is, that every one must give some proof of his wit and reading 
there) met with acceptance above what was lookt for, and other things 
which I had shifted in scarcity of Books and Conveniences to patch up 
amongst (hem, were receiv’d with written Encomiums, which the Italian is 
not forward to bestow on men of this side the Alps, I began thus far to 
assent both 10 them and divers of my friends here at home , and not less 
to an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by labour 
and intent study, (which 1 take to be my portion in this Life) joyn'd with 
the strong propensity of Nature, I might perhaps leave something so written 
to after tunes, as they should not wilingly let it die.’ 
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This 15 Milton speaking in prose, *with his Garland atid singing Robes 
about him', it is not the speech of ordinary life, nor of ordinary people 
in any age But even when Milton descends to a very different level and 
expresses such human feelings and passions as personal hatred, prejudice, 
and intolerance, his style is never that oi ihe common man, like his own 
hero, he is never ' less than Archangel ruined ' 

No less remarkable than Milton in possessing a prose style aloof from, 
and unrelated to, that which is typical of the age, is his near contempo- 
rary Sir Thomas Browne, from whom we quote three passages 
RtUgio Mtdici^^i II, Sec ii (Ed of 1659) 

'Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years which to relate, were not 
a history but a piece of Poetry, and would sound to common earcs like a 
fable, for ihe world 1 count it not an Inne, but an Hospital, and a place, 
not to live, but to dye in The world that 1 regard is my sclfe, it la the 
Microcosme of mine own frame, that 1 cast mine eye on , for the other, 

1 use It but like my Globe, and tume it round sometimes for my recreation 
Men that looke upon my outside, perusing only my condition, and fortunes, 
doe erre in my altitude, for 1 am above Atlas his shoulders The earth 
IS a point not onely in respect of the heavens above us, but of that heavenly 
and celestiall part within us that masse of desh that circumscribes mee, 
limits not my mmde, that surlace that tcls the heavens it hath an end, 
cannot perswade mcc I have any, 1 take my circle to bee above three 
hundred and sixty, though the number of the Arte doe measure my body, 

It comprehendeih not my mind whilst 1 study to find how 1 am a 

Microcosme or little world, 1 find my self something more than the great ’ 

From Vulgar Errors, Book III, chap xxii 

'As lor Its possibility we shall not at present dispute, nor will we affirm 
that Iron ingested, receiveth in the stomack of the Oestndge no alteration at 
all, but if any such there be, we suspect this effect rather from some way 
ol corrosion, then any of digestion, not any liquid reduction or tendance 

to chilification by the power of natural heat, but ralher some attrition 

from an acide and vitnolous humidity in the stomack, which may abslerse 
and shave the sconous parts thereof 

trom Hydnotaphia, chap v 

'There is nothing strictly immortal!, but immortality, whatever hath no 
beginning may be confident of no end All others have a dependent 
being, and within the reach of destruction, which is the peculiar of that 
necessary essence that cannot destroy it self, And the highest strain of 
omnipotency to be so powerfully constituted as not to suffer even from the 
power of Itself But the sufficiency of Christian Immortality frustrates ail 
earthly glory, and the quality of either state after death, makes a folly of 
posthumous memory God who can onely destroy our souls, and hath 
assured our resurrection, either of our bodies or names hath directly 
promised no duration \Vherein there is so much chance that the boldest 
Expectants have found unhappy fruslralion, and to hold long subsistence, 
seems but to scape in oblivion But man is a Noble Animal, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing Nativities and Deaths, 
with equall lustre, nor omitting Ceremonies of bravery, iri the infamy of 
his nature ' 

The first passage above quoted, and much of the work from which it 
comes, IS the nearest approach which Sir Thomas Browne makes to 
^ natural style m his great works themselves The Epistles to Thomas 
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Lc Grofl, and to Nicholas Bacon, and the Preface, to the Reader, of 
JiehgMO Media arc, on the whole, free^from the author's peculiar manner- 
isms, and while they lack the qualities which dreiinguish the best writing 
of the age, are not very differeni fi(/in the general run of such productions 

Every element in this author's characteristic style is intensely individual 
the vocibulary — a marvelloui assemblage of costly incrustations the 
word order, the whole structure and cadence of the sentence The last 
chapter of Hydrioto-phia is a veritable icuf de j^ofee ^ it soars to an almost 
incredible pitch of sustained eloquence, which never falters nor declines 
in intensity and volume, from the opening to the closing words. 

It IS probable that whether Sir Thomas Brownes contemporaries 
enjoyed his style or not, it appeared to them nearly as bizarre as U does to 
us It would be interesting to know, for instance, what Dryden, who was 
boin about a quarter of \ century later than Browne, and outlived him 
by eighteen years, thought of the style of Hydriotaphia 

We may now with advantage pass to Sir John Suckling and Cowley, 
both of whom are contrasted by Dryden with the writers of the former 
age — Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletchtr — as exhibiting 
tlie best qualities of his own, qualities to whicli the older writers had not 
yet attained ‘Shakespeare's language is likewise a little obsolete , says 
Dryden in Essay of Dramatic Poesy (p B l), and again, ' they ' (the writers 
of the former age) ' can produce nothing so courtly writ, or which ex- 
presses so much the con\ersaLion of a gentleman, as kir John Suckling, 
nothing so even, sweet, and flowing, as Mr Waller, nothing so majestic, 
so correct, as Sir John iJennam , nothing so elevated, so copious, and 
full of spirit, as Mr Cowley ' (ibid , pp 34 -S) 

We are not immediately concerned with the ultimate justness of this 
appraisement of relative literary values, but menly wiiii the fact that 
Drjdtn wislies to emphasize the difference of language which separates 
the older writers from those of his own day ' I hat an alteration is lately 
made in ours (our language), or since the writers of the last age (in 
which I include Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Jonson), is manifest' 
{Dramatic Poetry of the 1 ast Age, p 164 ) This will be manifest also 
to the reader who has studied the various speciinens given above when 
he compares them with the short quotations from Dryden, and still more 
so when he considers longer passages ol this great man But, not to 
anticipate, let us first see how Sir John Suckling ' expresses the conversa- 
tion of a gentleman ' I take this to refer not merely to the dialogue of 
hiB plays, but to his writing as a whole, to the ease, the lack of stiffness, 
and the well-bred self-possession and naturalness which pervade all he 
wrote 

Here IS one of his letters to ^ Aglaura' 

' My dear Dear, — Think 1 have kissed your letter to nothing and now 
know not what to answur, or that, now 1 am answering, I am kissing 
you to nothing, and know not how to go on ' For, you must pardon, 
1 must hate all 1 send you here, because it expresses nothing in respect 
of what It leases behind with me And O' why should I write then? 
Why should 1 not come myself? Those tyrants, business, honour, and 
necessity, what have they to do with you and 1? AVhy should we not do 
love's commands before theirs, whose sovereignty is but usurped upon us ^ 
Shall we not smell roses ’cause others do look on, or gather them 
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'cause there are prickles, and something that would hinder ua ? Dear, 
I fain would, and know no hindranrc but what must come from you, 
and why should any come? Iunce 'iis not 1 but you, must be sensible 
how much time we lose, it betnf time iince I was not myielf but 

yours’ (Works, ii, pp 197-8) ^ 

The followinj^ is in a very different strain, and is taken from the Du 
evurse c/ Religion (Woiks, 11, pp 345-6) 

'The siringest, though most epidemical, disease of all religions has been 
an imaginatiun men have had that the imposing painful <ind difficult things 
upon themselves was the best way to appease the Deity, grossly thinking 
the chief ocrvice and delight of the Creator 10 consist in the tortures and 
suiTerings of the creature How laden with ch ingcable and unnecessary 
ceremonies the Jews were iheir feasts, circumcisions, sacnhccs, great Sab- 
baths and I tile habbaLlts fasts, burials, indcco almorst nil worship sufficiently 
dc lare , and that the M ihomelans are much more infected appears by 
lancing themselves with knives, putting out their eyes upon the sight of 
their prophet's tomb, ind the like Our religion teaches us to bear 

affiictinns patiently when they fall upon us, but not to force them upon 
ourselves, for we believe the God we serve wise enough to choose his 
own service, and therefore presume not to add to His commands ' 

II IS hardly temerarious to dale ihe beginning of typical scventccnth- 
tenlurv prose from buckling 

In him we find, almost for the first time, the accents of that age which 
has given to succeeding gene’^ations the models of clarity, elegance, and 
urbanity Dj mg in 1642, Suckling was 'taken away from the evil to 
come ' , but it he was sp ircd the mnrlific ition of seeing the triumph of the 
usurper and the marlvrdom of the King, ueiihcr did he injf^y the frolics 
of ilie ResLoration, nur know the la^er perfections of English speech in 
literature and m its colloquial forms 

From Suckling we naturilly pass to Cowley, and consider a passage 
from an Essay 


Of my Self 

'It IS a hard and nice Subject for a man to write of himself , it grates his 
own heart to say any ihmg of dispiragement, and the Readers Lars to hear 
any thing ot pr use lioni him 1 here 15 no danger from me of offending him 
in this kind , neither my Mind, nor niy IBody, nor my T ortune, allow me any 
maicnals fur th it Vanitv It is sufficieni, for my own contentment, that 
they have preserved me from being sc-indalous, or remrrkable on the 
defective side But besides thai, 1 shall here speak of my self, only id 
relition to the subject of these preredent discourses, and shall be likelier 
thereby to fall into the contimpt, than rise u]) to the esliiniiiGn of most 
people As far as my memoiy can return back into my pisl Life, before 
1 knew, or was capable of guessing what the World, or Glories, or business 
of It were, ihc naiurit aflections of my Soul gave a secret bent of ivcrsion 
from them, as some Plints are said 10 turn away from others, by an 
Anripaihy imperceptible to themselves, and inscrutabD to Mans under- 
standing Lven when 1 was a very young Boy at School, instead of 
running about on Hulydays, and playing with my Fellows, I was wont 
to steal from them and walk into the fields, either alone with a Book, or 
with some one Companion, if 1 could find any of the same lemper 1 was 
then too so much an Enemy to constraint, ihat my Masters could never 
prevail on me, by any perswasious, or encouragements, to learn without 
Book the common Rules of Grammar, in which they dispenced with me 
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alone, because they found I m'lde a shift to do the usuaJ exercise out of 
my ow/i reading and observation ' 

With Cowley ihe new era n well on its way This is no longer the 
diction of the ‘ last age ' It has ({‘I the grace of the seventeenth century 
in Its middle period, none of the eccentricities of Browne, none of the soaring 
above human life and common modes of expression that is felt in the prose 
of Milton, none of the frigid didactics or haughty aloofness of Bacon 
The style of Cowley’s prose Essays has given to these works a perma- 
nence which their intrinsic interest alone would hardly have secured It 
IB familiar without overstepping the bounds of good manners, easy without 
lapsing into slovenliness, and it preserves stateliness without sacrificing 
intimacy It is colloquial in the best sense What Dr Spratt affirms 
of his conversation is true of his writings — ' In his Speech neither the 
pleasantness excluded gravity , nor was the sobriety of it inconsistent with 
delight ’ 

In Cowley are found neither the lofty eloquence of Dryden’s noblest 
passages, nor the pointed brilliancy of Congreve The former was alien 
10 the allogether slighter character of the elder poet, while the latter 
belongs peculiarly to the Restoration 

And this brings us to Dryden, wliose style in * the other harmony of 
prose' we shall observe as he acts as our guide to the matter in hand — 
the development of EngLsh literary and colloquial style after the age of 
Elizabeth 

In the Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age (Essays, vol i, 
p 174, &c ) Dn den says 

M have always acknowledged the wit of our predecessors, with all the 
veneration which becomes me, but 1 am sure iheir wit was not that of 
gentlemen, there was e\er somewhat that was ill-brcd and clownish in it, 
and which confessed the conversation of the authors 

‘And this leads me to Lhe last and greatest advantage of our writing, 
which proceeds from < onversaiion In the age wherein these poets lived, 
there was less of gallinlry than in ours, neither did they keep the best 
company of theirs Their fortune has been much like that of Epicurus, 
in the retirement of his gardens, to live almost unknown, and to be 
celebrated after their decease 1 cannot hnd that any of them had been 
conversant in courts, except lien Jonson, and his genius lay not so much 
that way, as to make an improvement by it Greatness was not then so easy 
of access, nor conversation so free, as now it is 1 cannot, thereforCp 
conceive it any insolence to affirm, that, by the knowledge and pattern of 
their wit who writ before us, and by the advantage of our own conversation, 
the discourse and raillery 0 / oui comedies excel what has been written 
by them ' 

It IS necessary to note that, as Mr Kcr points out in the Preface to his 
edition of the Essays, Dryden uses fVit in the larger sense of propriety of 
language, and also in the narrower and stricter sense of sharpjuss 0/ con- 
ct\t In the above passage it appears to be used in the former sense 

Dryden here advances several important propositions The dramatic 
writers his predecessors did exhibit in their plays the actual speech of 
their age— the style ‘confessed the conversation of the authors^, but it 
was not the conversation of gentlemen, not the best example ot the 
speech of their age therefore, but that of clownish and ill-bred persons , 
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the dramatic writing ot his own age also expresses the ‘ conversation ' of 
the time, but now, being based upon a more refined and polished type 
of this, ' the discourse and raillery of our comedies excel ' those of his 
predecessors h 

Dryden proceeds 

'Now, if they ask me, whence it la that our conversation is so much 
refined’ 1 must freely, and without flattery, ascribe it to the Court, and 
in It, particularly to the King, whose example gives a law to it His own 
misfortunes, and the nation's, afforded him an opportunity which is rarely 
allowed to sovereign princes, I mean of travelling, and being conversant 
in the most polished courts of Europe , and thereby cultivating a spirit 
which was formed by nature to receive the impressions of a gallant and 
generous education At his return, he found a nation lost as much in 
barbarism as in rebellion, and as the excellency of his nature forgave 
the one, so the excellency of his manners reformed the other The 
desire of imitating so great a pattern first awakened the dull and heavy 
spirits of the English from their natural reservedness , loosened them 
from their stiff forms of conversation, and made them easy and pliant to 
each other in discourse Thus, insensibly, our way of living became more 
free , and the fire of English wil which was before stifled under a con- 
strained melancholy way ol breeding, began first to display its force, by 
mixing the solldily of our nation with the air and gaiety of our neighbours 
This being granted to be true, it would be a wonder if the poets, whose 
work IS imitation, should be the only persons in three kingdoms who 
should not receive advantage by it , or if they should not more easily 
imitate the wit and conversation of the present age than of the past * 

It results from the various remarks quoted from Diyden that he was 
conscious of great differences between the speech of his own time as 
reflected in literary works, and more particuKrly m dramatic literature, and 
that of the Elizabethans This difference Dryden holds to be greatly to 
the advantage of his own contemporaries, and he attributes the improve- 
ment to the refinement and polish of the language of the Court under 
Charles II The ‘ stiff forms of conversation ' had passed away 

Diyden’s complaint against the older writers is in reality threefold : 
lliLir language is 'obsolete', it was based upon bad models, it has 
often a certain incorrectitude 

The obsolescence of these wntera, in So far as it existed, is not a 
reasonable ground of complaint, since U is inseparable from the normal 
development of speech The other two charges are to a great extent 
part and parcel of the first It is inadmissible that Shakespeare was not 
acquainted with the best colloquial English of his time, or that when he 
chose he could not make his characters speak like gentlemen The 
colloquial convention had changed greatly during the century or so 
between Shakespeare and Dryden, and it is this difference between them 
that Dryden mistakes for ‘ clownishness ' in the older poets In the same 
way Dryden's contemporaries speak of the 'rude unpohbhed strain ' of 
Chaucer, and Dryden himself cannot praise this poet’s verse more highly 
than in comparing it to the 'rude music of a Scotch tune ’ 

As for the 'incorrectness some of it no doubt, judged by the strictest 
standards, had a real existence, but as Professor Sir Walter Raleigh says 
of Shakespeare — ‘ the syntax and framework of his sentences have all the 
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freedom of impulsive speech*, and again— ' He breaks through grammar 
only lo get nearer to the heart of things 

Some of the constructions which fall under Dr) den’s censure are 
perfectly normal in the siiieenih tjfniury, as, for instance, Ben Jonson's 
Contain your spirit m more stritter hounds, which is a very usual 
form of the Comparative among the Elizabethans, and continued m 
colloquial use after llieir day (cl p 326, below) But it la not from 
the conijidcralion of isolated features of this kind that the essential 
character of the language of an age is to be apprehended This is 
the result of innumerable factors— vocabulary, the particular associations 
attached Lo ccri nn \vor<K, the order of these in the sentence, the balance 
and cadence of the sentence, the peculiar movement, one might almost 
say the speed of ihe utterance The general impression of the t)pical 
sevenief nlh'ccniury style at its best is one of rapidity, lightness, ease, supple- 
ness, and grace It is almost imposs.ble lo conceive that the dialogue 
viIiilIi we tind in Sir Thomas More's Life, in iliii of Wol5e)’s Life by 
Ctvendish, or in Luphues, could have rattled and flashed along with the 
same swift mevilabli ness which is felt 10 belong to ilie dialogues of Dryden's 
best manner, to those of Otway, of Vanbrugh, or even ol Mrs Aphra Behn, 
and, above all, to those of Congreve (see exanivdes on pp 369, 397, &c ) 

In this connexion U is imercsung to recall the views propounded by 
Bxcon in ln:> Short Notes for Civil Convcrsaiiou, which no doubt were 
shared b) many m his dav 

' It IS necessary to use a stedfast countenance, not wavering with action, 
as in moving the head or hand loo muih, which sheweih a fanlai»tical light, 
and fickle operation of the spirit Only it u suflicienl with leisure to 

use a moclcbt action in either 

111 all kinds of speech, either pleasant, grave, severe or ordinary, it is 
convenient to speak leisurely, and rather dravvjingly, than hastily, because 
hiaty speech cunfnunds the memory, and oUenlniiis, be ides unt>ecmlines5, 
drives a man either lo a non-plus or unseemly slammcring, harping upon 
that which should fullaw , whereas a slow speech conflrmeLh the memury, 
addeth a conceit of wisdom to the hearers, besides a sceniliness of speech 
and countenance ' 

This passage appears to recommend a gesture and a manner of utter- 
ance as sobei and slow-moving as the style in which the advice is 
couched I’rccept and example arc here become identical These few 
sentences of Bacon have the atmosphere of his age, and certainly they 
neither lack anything of the leisureliness which he enjoins in conversa- 
tion, nor err on the side of sprightliness of movement which would 
correspond lo the ‘wavering with .iclion ' in uttered speech 

If we put thise and similar passages of this age side by side with others 
from the later seventeenth century , the difference between the Elizabethan 
and the post-Kevolution sentences in what we have called the general 
mode of movement it once bicomes apparent 

This chaiacieristiL niovrment will depend very largely upon the 
sentence structure, word order, and si ntix , to some extent also upon 
accidence, and upon the general habits of pronunciation It is the subtle 
fusion of aJl these factors which gives lo the language of an age its special 
flavour, character, and atmosphere Only the grosser and more obuous 
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of ihe elements which compose the whole submit to our analysis Thpre 
are hosts of imponderables which no philological microscope can focus 

To ihc critics of Dryden's day there was only one test of supreme 
excellence in English style, and thit Mas conformity to their omr 
tirandards What differed from these was suspect, and it was natural 
ihat, convinced that ‘ Well-placing of woids for the sweetness ol pro- 
nunciation was not known (ill Mi Waller introduced it’, ihe men of the 
seventeenth century should feel, in reading diligently the works of 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, that a man who understood English would 
' find in every page either some solecisni of speech, or some notorious 
flaw in sense* It is well to remember that Di>den, although he may 
try to justify his strictures by producing a senes of examples of the 
supposed ir proprieties of the ElizibeLhans, is simpl}- protesting against 
what IB to liim archaic and unfamiliar However much we may be alive 
to the differences between the Fnglish of the age of Shakespeare and 
that of the age of Dryden, U is evident that Diyden himself and the men 
of his time felt these differences far more keenly To be obsolete w'as to 
be inferior, and the charges of ‘ clownishness and the assertion that 
ihe ‘ wit ' of the earlier dramatic writers was ‘ ill bred amount to no more 
than an insistence that the colloquial style, and with it the sl}]e of prose 
generally, had changed 

This IS perhaps the proper place to reiterate what was insisted upon 
in general terms in the earlier chapters, that the literary and colloquial 
styles of any age arc most intimately related 

The style of literary prose is alive and expressive, chiefly in so far as 
it IS rooted in that of colloquial utterance The geneial almo^-phere of 
both 1^ the same in any given age It may be safely affirmed that a 
piece of prose which is genuinely typical of the period in which it is pro- 
duced, no matter how highly-wrought and finished it may be, will not 
sound strange when read aloud and judgi d by the colloquial standards of 
Us own day Dryden atlributcs the inipiovement of dramatic literature m 
his day to the polishing of conversation since the ResLoralion It may be 
said that dramatic style necessarily aims at reproducing conversation at its 
best, and that the relation between Ibis genre of lilerature and the col- 
loquial language is closer than that between the hitler and any other 
form of writing To recognize this is not to exclude the extension of 
the principle to other kinds of prose We may make every possible 
allowance for differences which distinguish the various types of colloquial 
speech from each other, according 10 Ihe occasion which calls them 
forth, and for those differences again which natuially divide the stile of 
uttered speech from that of written prose, of whatever kind this may he, 
yet we must recognize that at a given period the language is everywhere 
one and the same — within the limits of the same dialect — and that 
written and uttered language, passing through the various gradations 
from the most familiar and colloquial to the most elevated and caiefully 
finished, are all of a piece, they all represent merely different ways of 
using the same instrument, they breathe the same general spirit and 
atmosphere, and express, in divers tones, the same characteristic genius 
of the age to which they belong 

This IS why the changing genius of a language such as English may 
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be illustrated by means of literary prose If this has changed, it la 
because the colloquial language has changed iirst Everything which 
IS true of one is true of the other, allowing for the different conditions 
under which conversalioQ and wribng are severally produced Dryden^s 
account of the English of his age* although this refers primarily to that 
of literature, is applicable also to the colloquial language 

The change m English stjle from the close of the age of Elizabeth 
to the Restoration has been illustrated above from the more polished 
and deliberate types of literary prose , the more speciftcally colloquial 
types Will be displayed later on in their proper place, in the general survey 
of colloquial English 

Passing on to the next generation after Dryden we come naturally 
to Swift, whose various treatises on the English of his own day and that 
of the age immediately preceding this, are very instructive 

They consist (i) of a short article in the Tatler (No 230, Sept 2%, 
1710) (2) a burlesque entitled A complete Collection of Genteel and 

Ingenious Conversation^ &c , known aho by the shorter title of Polite 
Conversations (3 ) ^ Proposal for correcting , improving ^ and ascertaining 
the English Tongue, In a letter to the lord high treasurer of Great 
Britain Ihia is dated Feb 22, 1711—12 

These three documents are all in the nature of an indictment of the 
fashionable English of the period, on various grounds — that there is 
a great deal of deliberate affectation , that this takes the form of 'corrupt- 
ing ' the pronunciation — sometimes by leaving out vowels, so that 
awkwaid combinations of consonants arc brought about — sometimes 
by dropping whole syllables and otherwise 'clipping' words, a further 
form of affectation is the use of what we should call ' slang ■’ words and 
phrases, another is the persistent use of set words, lags, and phrases, so 
that conversation degenerates into a mere string of cltch/s The most 
elaborate of these arucles is the Introduction to the Polite Conversations, 
which describes, in a vein of iron}, some of the chief features of fashion- 
able pronunciation, as well as the various airs and graces of manner 
which distinguish the bearing of genteel persons in social intercourse 
A much more serious documeni, though perhaps hardly more instructive, 
from the amount of light which it throws upon the actual habiti of speech 
of the peiiod, is the Letter to the Lord Treasurer The great interest of 
this lies m the author's attempt to discover the causes of the corrupting 
tendencies which he censure?, and to trace them to their different sources 
Throughout these treatises Swifi includes both venters and speakers under 
a common condemnation, referring specifically now to one, now to the 
other 

Perhaps the first point in Swift's ZrWer to the Lord Treasurer which will 
strike the reader who la familiar with Dryden's views concerning the 
English style of hia own day compared with that of the Elizabethans, 
IS the remarkable divergence between the views taken by these two 
great writers Bom in 1667, Swift was just a generation younger 
than Dryden We have seen what Dryden thought of the Eliza- 
bethans as writers, and how superior to them he considered his own 
contemporaries 

In contrast to this we find Swift saving of the former—' The period, 
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wherein the English longue received mo^t improveinent, I take to 
commence with ihe beginning of Queen Ehzabeih's reign, and to con- 
clude with the great rebellion in forty-two ' Now for Swift's opinion of 
the effect of the Restoration upon EnfJish style 'During the usurpation, 
such an infusion of enthusiastic jargon prevailed in every wanting, as was 
not shaken off in many years after To this succeeded ihi,t licentiauaness 
which entered with the restoration, and from infecting our religion and 
morals fell to corrupt our language, which last was not like to be much 
improved by tho'>c, who at that time made up the court of King Charles 
the Second , either such who had followed him in his banishment, or 
who had been altogether conversant in the dialect of those fanatic limes , 
or young men who had been educated in the same country , so that the 
court, which used to be the standard of propriety and correctness of 
speech, was then, and I think hath ever since continued, the worsit school 
in England for that accomplishment , and so will remain, till better care 
be taken m the education of our young nobility, that they may set out 
mio the world with some found Uion of literature, in order to qualify 
them for patterns of politeness The consequence of this defect in our 
writing may appear from plavs and other compositions written for enler- 
taitimeni within fifty years past , filled with a succession of affected 
phrases and new conceited words, either borrowed from the current style 
of the court, or from those, who under the character of men of wit and 
pleasure pretended to give the law Many of these refinements have 
already been long antiquated, and are now hardly intelligible, which is 
no wonder when they were the product only of ignorance and caprice ' 

The function of the Court of Charles II then, in regard to English, was, 
from Swift’s point of view, hardly that which Dryden attributed to it 

After the courtiers and ' dunces of figure Swift passes to ' anolber 
set ol men who have coniribulcd very much to the spoiling of the Fnglish 
tongue , 1 mean the poets from the lime of the resloration The fault 
of these writers is alleged to be that they abbreviate words ‘ to fit them 
to the measure of their verses, and this they have frequently done so very 
injudiciously, as to form such harsh unharmonioiis sounds that none but 
a northern ear could endure they have joined the most obdurate con- 
sonants without one intervening consonant, only to shorten a syllable 
It was maintained that words ‘pronounced at length sounded faint and 
languid ' 

‘ This was a pretence to take up the same custom in prose, so that 
most books we see nowadays are full of these manglings and abbrevia- 
tions ' Swift gives instances of the fault complained of — drudg'd, disturb </, 
rebuk' fiedg d We may note in passing that the omission of the vowel 
of ihe suffix ~ed had been in vogue for cenlunc'! but if Swift la to be 
relied upon, there must have still been many in his day who pronounced 
the P P suffix m the above words as a separate syllable 

The next cause — 'perhaps borrowed from the former' — which has 
‘ contributed not a little to the maiming of our language, is a foolish 
opinion, advanced of late years that we ought to spell exactly as we 
speak' Swift naturally condemns phonetic spclhrg on various grounds 
For us the most interesting of those alleged is that ' Not only the several 
towns and counties of Pngland have a different way of pronouncing, but 
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even here in London they clip their words after one manner about court, 
another in the city, and a third in the auburhi ' If all these varieties 
were reduced to writing it ' would entirelv confound orthography' 

The last source of 'corruption' mentioned by Swifi is a certain school 
of young men from the Univer'^iJes ' terribly possessed with a fear of 
pedantry’, who from his description wish to be what we should cal) 'up 
to date * ‘ They come up to town reckon all iheir errors for accom- 

plishments, borrow the newest set of phrases, and if they take a pen into 
their hands, all the odd words they have picked up in a coffee-house, or 
at a gaming ordinary are produced as flowers of style, and their orthography 
refined to the utmost Such a 'strange race of wiLs \ with their 'c^uaint 
fopperies* of manner and speech, exist in every age Tlieir mannerisms 
rarely pass bc^ ond their immediate clique, and have no more permanence 
than foaTii on the river 

Swifis indiciment appears at first sight rather a grave one It is not 
altogether clear wheiher he objects more to certain habits of pronuncia- 
tion, or to Lbo^e tricks of spelling, certainly common in his dav, which 
were supposed to represent those pronunciations It is possible that 
Svtifl did not distinguish ver} clearly belv\een sound and symbol, and 
included both unucr a common curse When we remember the many 
peculiarities of pronunciation, eccentric as we >hould think them, which 
were prevalent during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, more 
particular!) in the way of dropping consonants in various positions (see 
pp 296 &c ), we might suppose that Swift's cntiL ism is directed against 
this mode of pronunciation slovenly and slipshod as it would be considered 
at the present time Some rtiders might be inclined to say, 'Here is 
Swift, a man of laste, refinement, and by no means unacquainted with 
the fashionable world of his day, but he censures the careless speech of 
his period Is it fair to a'isume, m the face of Swifts strong disapproba- 
tion, that the best '^peakeis really spoke in the manner suggested by ihe 
wriiers in the Vetnty Mtmoirs gx ihe Wentworth Papers}’ It maybe 
well to inquire wliai U really is with ^^hKh Swift finds fault The few 
examples given m the Letter to the Lord Treasurer are really of no 
meaning, unless the strictures pas'-ed upon them refer primauly to the 
spelling The Tatler article, however, gives a letter which is evidently 
iniended to illustrate as many as possible of the * late rennemenls crept 
into our language’ They do not amount to very much — -to ha' come. 
I’d ha bro t 'urn , hant don't ' haven’t done it * ; do’t 'do it ’ , that ’s po3z , 
to g'lmset/" atrs , their phizz s , the hipps , promis't , upon Rep ' repulaLion ' , 
incog ^ mob — instead of mobile — , Vu , banter'd, and a few more Some 
of these, such aji Aa, do't, that's, &c, were already well-established forms, 
at least a century or a century and a half old 

The really new, or comparatncly new, abbreviations are rep, phtan, 
wiob, peza, plenxpo, &c The number of these trunc'iled words which 
appear already in the latter part of the aevenleenih ceniun was never 
very large, and most have now become obsolete, mob being the only one 
which has passed into permanent and universal use Pozz has vanished, 
rep Blill lingered in the phrase demirep in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, phizz barely survives, as a haif-facetioiu word which amuses no 
one and which few now employ 
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We look in vjin among- Swift’s examples for what were indeed 
the charactenaiic pronunciations from the siXLccnih to late in the 
eighteenth century, fni instances of the dropping of consonmts in the 
middle and at the end of wonK Why does Swift not meniion Lunnon^ 
Wensday, Chrismas, qreahs (loi revjieck^ hounes (for hounds)} 

How ibi It that the common habit of idding a ^ or / at the end of a woid 
has escajied him? Wliy does he allow such pronunciations as la/i (for 
lau^'h) gencrald varmtni (vermin') and a dozen more of the 

same kind to pass without notice? In Chapter VHII numerous instances 
are given of these and similar omissions and additions, and it will be 
observed that not a few are taken from the late seventeenth and ea rly 
eighteenth centuries It is inconceivable that Swift should not have 
heard these pronunciations, yet they do not fall under his lash Why 
not? Because they were so widespiead among the best speakers that to 
take exception to them would have been to fall foul of the Knglish ol all 
his contcmporaiies, his own included Does not Swift himself rh>me 
vermin '^Wh/trmeni, thus implying either that he pronounced a / at the 
end of the former, or dropped one at the end of the latter? Let the 
reader glance at the lists on pp 217-20, and he will probably come to the 
conclusion that ihe'^e thing'; were so common, so much part of the fabric 
of Pnglish pronunciation in Swift’s day, tliat he did not notice them, 
indeed that he himself shared the universal habit uf his age In the long, 
satirical Introduition to the Polite Conversations, ne nfem again to ^17^5 
and bam (bamboozle) and shortenings of that class, as in the I ftter^ and 
further to ran I, hant, shan't, eouldn i, tsn I, &( , where it is suiely rather 
the spelling Ilian the suggested pronunciation which is aimed at He 
dots, however, refer to lour words whose pronunciation was didtrent in 
Ins day from what it is in our own, and we must perhaps suppose, from 
the fact that these words are mentioned, that Swift did not himself pro- 
nounce them according to the manner usual to his conieinjjoranes 

These words are learnen for learning , jometry geometry vardi for 
verdict^ and lardioi lord On the various points in' ulved see ])p 21^9, 
■^03, 242, below Probablv lard was in anycast going out of fishion 

Swilt IS not a purist in pronunciation , at any rate he is not bent upon 
reforming the fixed habits of his time, however much he may dislike the 
mere passing fashions which he regards as ephemeral affectations He 
sees on the one side a rather vulgar slangmess, and on the other an equally 
intolerable preciocity 

He is msinly concerned with propnely of vocabulary and diction, and 
he dislikes neologiijms It is evidently upon these grounds that Swift 
objects to the stjle of the dramatists of the Restoration What he con- 
siders as *a succession of affected phrases and new conceited words’ 
was 10 Dr) den the embodiment of all that is gay, gallant, and polite, as it 
was exhibited in the easy and elegant conversation of King Charles’s 
Court It IS apparently this very identi y between the diction of literature 
and that of life winch is condemned by Swift, or if, theoielically, he would 
not deny the necessity of this, he at any rate disapproves of those very 
models of colloquial Lnglish which Dryden most admires To this 
extent then, and in theory, if not in practice. Swift represents the view of 
the academic pedant, and Drjdcn ihat of the urbane man of the world. 
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If we consider the geneial character of the I n^lish of the average 
printed books afler the first decade of the se\enteenLh century, compared 
with that of a similar class of work in the preceding century, we observe 
a far greater uniformity oT spelling and of dialect generally Only larely 
do we find, here and there, those ocelisional spellings winch we have seen 
occurring with surprising fiequenry in books of all kinds, down to the 
end of the reign of Elizabeth, and even, to some extent, for the first few 
years of the seventeenth century 

The spelling and accidence of liieraiy 1 naUsli, especially when printed, 
have gradually become crystallized deviations from the recognized standard 
are more and more rare, and those trifling variilions Irom this which do 
occur are of no importance, as a rule, m throwing light upon the changes 
of language Wliat is true of printed literature is tiiie, in a geneial way, 
and with certain important exceptions, of the English preserved in thi 
letters of the period Whereas in the formei century we found that such 
writers as Sir Thomas Smith, Dainabe Googi Ascliam, Cranmer, Ivlj, 
and so on often employ very instructive spellings in their pnvale corre- 
spondence, and that they retain certain dialectal leatures m the forms anil 
accidence, such things are increasingly hard to find dunag the sevenleentli 
century among persons of the same tjpe I bus if we examine the con 
aiderable collection of letters contained in Ellis’s nine volumes, we find 
that whereas on almost eveiy page of the sixteenth centurj letters several 
lorms of great interest occur, these arc remarkably rue later on Onho 
graphy and grammar are uniform and stereotyped, and more than tins, 
the personvges whose correspondence is presented to us, mostly highli 
educ.tted oflicials, courtiers, and bishops, adhere with gieat consistencj 
to the orthodox spelling 

On the other hand, a priceless collection of letters for our purpose 
exists m the ^Verney Memoire, which rover practically the last three 
quarters of the seventeenth century These four volumes are an incx 
hausiible treasure-house of material for the stud) of sevenleenth-centun 
colloquial English The leltirs are principalh those ol Sir Ralph Verne), 
his wife (and later of his children), his sisters and brothers, Ins uncle 
Dr Denton, his aunts and cousins, besides many other peisons among 
the intimate friends of the family There are a few letters fiom humbler 
]iersons, bailiffs and other dependants, but the vast majority are from 
people of the same social standing, men and women belonging to 
the class of country gentry some of them, as in the case of several of 
Sir Ralph's sisters, living pictly conlinuouslj m the countiy — at Claydon 
on the borders of (Ixfordshire ind Buckinghamshire — others, such as 
Lady Hobart, Mrs Eure, Mrs Sliciard, and Dr Denton, living principally 
in London Dr Denton a member of an old Buckinghamshire county 
family, was a man of considerable cultivation who was educated at 
Oxford, where he studied medicine, and subsequently became a fashion- 
able physician in London , his opinions concerning both health and 

' Lisi impcrtant pnly beciuie Ini nameroui are the letters in the Virniy Paptri 
( Leflers and of the J emey Famtly, Ed Hnice, Camden Soc 1853^ to which 

relercnce is oflcn made below These come down to 1639, 'vith which date the later 
LollckUoD begiDs 
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other grave problems of life ^ere gie,iily pu/ed by all his family and 
friends, including his close relatives, the Vcineys 

A very large proporiion uf the Iciters in ihe Memoirs are from ladies, 
and it is from these that we obtain the greater number of those ocLasitinal 
departures from the convemional spelling which shed so much ligluupon 
current pronunciation But these sptllings are b) no means confined to 
the letters of the ladies Sir Ralph himself, his brothers lu'i sons, Dr 
Dtnton, and Sir John Biiigoyiie, to mention no others, all now and then 
employ spielUngs of the same kind as those found in iht IlUlis of the 
female correspondent'^, and the indications given bv thts ''ppKings, 
though less frequent, point m eitactlv the same dirtclion as the spcll'ngs 
of the ladies and suggest an idenlicil pronunciation I hus we ire by 
no means justified m supposing that the ladies halntuiUy used a more 
careless and slipshod modt of speech than the men of their family and 
class If the Verney ladies spell phonelicalh, and in mch a way as to 
imply what we should now call a careless and i ven ilhlt i ate pronunciation, 
tins IS because they read less than llicir men folk, and weit IiS"! familiar 
with the orthodox spelling of printed books To spt 11 badly was not 
a ground of reproach in the sevenieeiilh, nor even in the eif^hleenth, centuiy 
It 15 not a plausible suggestion that the Udies of a family spoke other- 
wise than their sons and brothers, and indeed the evidence is all a^^ainst 
such a supposition Regional dialect does not appear in the letieis of 
these Buckinghamshire ladies and their friends and the charaLterislic 
features revealed bv the Vtrney Memoirs seem to be ilio'ic of the Luglish 
of the age as spoken among the upper classes There SLcms to be no 
reason for supposing that the pronunciations recorded, anif the easy- 
going grammar nf the letters, were not those in general use As one 
reids these Memoiis one lias a very vivid impression of reality, and no 
amount of study of the puiclv literary works of the period on the one 
hand, or of the contemporary wi iters on J nglish pronunDation on the 
other, can possibly give such an insight into the acLud pronunnalion and 
the familiar, unstudied diction of the sevenletnlh centurv, as is to be 
gamed from a perusal of these documents, written on the ahole, as we 
have said by persons of the same class, but various m cliaraciei, tempera- 
ment, education and the general circumstances of their lives It might 
be said that the whole nf the sevenleenth-cenlury colloquial English is 
here, in Us various degrees of familiarity, and also of more studied 
utterance The number of persons whose letters appear makes the col- 
lection truly rep esentative of the age and we can observe the difleiing 
modes of expression of three gcneralionb Everv mood finds expression, 
and almost every shade of temperament, and if none of the writers has 
the pen of a S6vignd or a Walpole, the correspondence holds us bv Us 
intense human interest, quite apart from Us value for linguistic and social 
history These letters are genuine human documents, in which living 
men and women tell the story of thei lives in the natural diction of their 
age, and, wre Tnu'«t repeat, m the actual pronunciation of their age We 
are in an altogether more attractive world than that of the litigious 
Pastons and huck'stenng Celys, whose correspondence is nearest to that of 
ihe Verneys in point of ImguiBiic interest It is worth noting that the 
spellings into whi^ the wnters in the Verney Memoirs often drop unexm- 
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Bciously are m many cases identical wiih those employed by contemporary 
wnten on pronunciation, such as Wallis and Cooper, in order to express 
the pronunciation they wish to describe 

Another collection of letters covering about the same period as the 
Vemey Memoirs is the Corresponvenoo of Dr Basire This volume 
contains chiefly the letters ol the Reverend Doctor himself, and of other 
more or less eminent clergy, and these are of small value for the light 
which they throw upon the pronunciation, but the letters of Mrs Basire 
— formerly a Miss Corbet of Shropshire — are as enlightening as those 
of the Buckinghamshire ladies The pronunciation exhibited by these 
letters shows the same general character as ihat of the Verneys A lin- 
guistic uniformity of this kind between, on the one handj a group of 
persons chiefly belonging to Buckinghamshire, some of them residing 
in London, and on the other a lady of the same class belonging to 
Shropshire, hut living most of her life in the No'^ih of England, goes 
far to confirm ihe impression regarding pronunciation which we gain 
from the \ erney Mtmoirs, it also shows that in the Utter pan of 
Ihe seventeenth century there was a Received Standard which had a 
very wide currency among jieople of a cerlain social standing From 
the spontaneous deviations from the convention in spelling which occur 
in the letters of the Verneys anti of Mrs Basire, it would be possible 
to reconstruct the pronunciation of the peiiod with considuable minute- 
ness and no little ceitaintv The Standard thus reached is that which 
might be adopted were u desired to reproduce the pronunciation ol 
the great Restoration dramatists \f il be thought that the modes of 
speech of the Vernevs and Mrs Basire are too caieless and unstudied for 
the sparkling dialogue of the smart ladies and gentlemen of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, ic should be remembered that these characters are almost 
exact contemporaries of Sir Ralph and Lady Vcrncy, of Lady "^ussex 
and Dr Denton , that all these personages, real and hciilious, belong to 
the same class , that, allowing for the literary polish and brilliancy 
imparted by the dramitmts to the conversation of the latter, they all 
employ the same diction, grammar, and construciions 

Passing on to about a generation Hter than the last letters in the 
Verney Memoirs, &c , we find in the Wentworth Papers, document! 
no less impoitant as illustrating the colloquial English of the Couit circle 
during the first third of the eighteenth century I he best letters, from 
our present point of view, are those of old Lady Wentworth, who had 
been Woman of the Bedchamber to the Queen of James II, of her son 
Peter, and of her daughier-in-Uw Lady Strafford "I here are many other 
lelLera in the collection which are of great value for the study of eighteenth- 
century English — as indeed is nearlv everything which was written during 
the first three quarters of the century — but the above are the chief 

The general character of these letters closely resembles that of the 
Verney collection 1 hey are iniimatc effusions fiom a mother to her son, 
from a wife to her husoand, from one brother to another The style of 
the three characters mentioned is absolutely unaffected and natural, and 
IS clearly as close as it is possible for that of written documents to be lo 
that of even day life The spelling, even of Pettr Wentworth— the 
^Querry', as he callfl himself — ts ingiructively remote from the couven- 
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tional type, and shows ihat the pronunciation of the period was practically 
identical, in all essential features, with that suggested by the Verney 
correspondence. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance for our 
knowledge of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century conversational 
English of the Verney and WentworA letters Those who have not made 
themselves familiar with these coUecLions, or with others of a similar 
character, have missed the richest and most vital sources of information 
Both the Verney Memoirs and the Wtniwot tk Papers are freely drawn 
on in the later chapters of this book, but it will not be out of place to 
bring together here a. few of the priceless gems of spelling which the 
former volumes contain 

As full references are given later to page and volume, as well as to 
the wnter, and the date, these are omitted here. The following forms 
are all taken from letters written between 1640 and 16S8 

Vowel fipellingB 

ar for er — sar/tnly, desarve, sarvant sarre, presarve, dtvariion, lame 
‘ learn vartus ‘ virtues \yarn * earn marcy, &c , &c 
M E = [e] — discraie ' discreet to spake 

i for I — s/e/l, spertis, keten ‘ Kitten pell * pilC, p^Hy/^l, sheltn^s, 

uniel, Ac , Ac 

^ a for J or au shortened — 6 a clake^ becas ' because ’ (also hicos), faly 
* folly sassages ' sausages ’ 

uio-foriofl- — Wort' ^ 2 . 1 * ^worntngfWhof '■^\\'\i\woater,quorill, quolUiy 
woshngy Ac 

Confusion of M E i and ot — by/ed leg of mutton, implyment 'employ- 
ment', gint ‘join* 

Oblige wniten oblege, ohltging, Ac , several limes 
TTnatressed Vowels 

-tst — gretist, sadist 
-el — cTUiliy 

-une, -ure — forlin, misforlm, &c , jointer venter, fute^ . 

-age — conge ' courage advantig, acknoliges 

-on — pardenn, surgin ' surgeon rtbins, fashing ‘ fashion * 

-day — Frydy Mundy (days of the week) 

-oin, -oi(j) — Borgin 'Burgoyne', Shammee gloves 

Consonantal Spellings 

-in for -tng — seem, misstn, comm, shilhns, disablegin. 

W- for wh- — any ware, wig ' whig ' 

jAtt- for su- — shuite (of clothes), sliewied ' suited shewer ' sure * 

Loss of -r- — quater ‘ quarter ‘ no father than Oxford doset ' Dorset ' 
fust ' first passons ‘ persons \ wood * word ' 

Loss of other consonants — -friten fP P ), diomons, gretis (Superl ), 
Wensday, granmoiher, Papeses * Papists respeck, crismus, nex, hounes 
' hounds ' 

(Mrs Basire has Ztwaw ' London *, wixh which cf Lunnon referred to 
in eighteenth century See p 303 ) 

Addition of consonants — lemonds 'lemons^, night gownd, clendlynes, 
schollards, mickelmust ‘ Michaelmas hold year ‘ whole ', homb ' home ' 
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Thp^ic spelling's spp iV for ihemselves and ibe few examples here given, 
out of hundreds equally enlightening, are suihcient to illustrate the 
importance for the student of seventeenth-century pronunciation of 
extending his inquiries to naturally written documentSj and of not trusting 
to the piofessional orthoepists alona 

A few examples may be added from the Vemey Memoirs of peculiari- 
ties of Accidence 

The suffix j IS often used with plural subject in the Prea Indie — 
'My Lidy and Sir lomo^ rgmfm&frs their saraices to^ ou and Mrs Gardiner", 

I j also U'-ed with PI subject — ‘all hopes of peace xr now taken awaje" 
Tile Auxiliary /iav£ shortened to <2 — It would a greved there harts to 
a sene &c 

Speakf, rit^ and (‘ wrote ’) sate are used in the Pret , spok, took, 

choose, lyen, eat, loaden as Past Participles 

Confusion between the Nom and Obj« clivt of Pronouns — hetiLeen you 
and /, .S’xj(ler) and me got an opforiumty Hu used instead of 
PoiSctiS sufhx — M\ lord Parsons hts sonne 

Adjectives are used where we should use Adverbs — he ij rearonahle 
well agane (fad) Vcinev), the weather has been wonderful stormie (Sir 
Fdm Verne)) 

The general question of the survival cf Ri gitmal dialect among the upper 
classes has already been touched upon (| p 102,103,112 163) A few 
words may, however, be added wuh special relerem e to the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries This is particularly necessary as the well-known 
passage in which MacauH) deals with the speech of the countr} gentry 
of the seventeenth centuir, does not give an altogether accurate idea of 
the facts, nor put them in their proper perspeciive in the general picture 
of the history of English We have shown that the rubtic Verneys and 
Mrs Basire did not write m such a way as to suggest that they spoke 
a local dialect, but lalher that iheir speech was the Standard English of 
their day This is tiuc nf all the correspondents whose letters appear in 
the Verney Memoirs It is probable that a minute examination of these 
letters would reveal ceriain rusiicilies, and it is inconceivable that such 
should not have occuired, here and there, in the speech of the Verney 
ladies and their brothers Hut that the) all spoke a Regional broad dialect 
is quite inadmissible Macaulay’s picture of the speech and manners 
of the countrj squire of the seventeenth century is apparently con- 
structed partly upon the testimony of the Restoration Comedies, and 
more especially from the poiirait of Squire Western His mention of 
SomerseLshire and Yorkshire reveals Yielding and Vanbrugh as his 
chief sources, and they are very good ones It is certain thit in the 
remoter shires many country gentlemen spoke their Regional dialect 
well into the eiglueenlh century Miiiy did, but not all Bj ihe side 
of Squire Wesiern we have liis neighbour, Mr Allworthy, and for 
ihe matter of tliat, Tom Jones himself, whose education was purely local 
until he was lull) grown when he went to London The dialect-speaking 
swearing, drinking country gentleman of the Squire Western tj pe had 
plenty of opportunity of hearing the more polite forms of English, and 
could probably use them when he chose, without much difficulty After 
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all, wc do not gather that his woman-kind spoke the rustic dialect, bo that 
even in his own household the other type was conc<tant]y heard When 
he went to town, the rustic squire was certainly a butt for the wags and 
bloods about the Court — the seventernth-century comedies offer plenty 
of examples of this — but his little Jddities of speech and manner did 
not cut him off from others, of exactly his own class, indeed often ol 
his own family, whose acquaintance with the town was of longer duration 
and older date than his own Thus his angles were soon rounded off 
It must not be forgotten that the fashionable circles of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were made up of persons, some greaier, 
some smaller, but all ultimately of this very class which Macaulay 
describes indiscriminately as boors, drunkards, and clowns All of the 
fine ladies and gentlemen of the Court, from the days of Charles II to 
those of Anne, spent some portion at least of each year on their estates 
they might affect to jeer at rustic speech, but they were not unfamiliar 
with It, and its accents doubtless often mingled with their own, as they 
lapsed in unguarded moments into the speech of their native count} It 
IS just this constant touch with country pursuits and rustic dialect which 
distinguished, and still distinguishes, the upper classes from the middle- 
class dwellers in the towns As was said above (p 112), u was possible 
to speak with a rustic accent and suU be a gentleman , it was not allow- 
able to speak like a ‘Sunday citizen' or a 'comfit maker’s wife' In 
any aUempl lo reaUze the conditions under wh’vh Received Standard 
has developed, these considerations must not be forgotten If manv 
country gentlemen, even in their own homes, spoke what was in all 
essentials the language of the Court, so also there were many courtiers 
and gallants who when they spoke the latter form of English, must have 
retained certain features of their native Regional dialect, and these passed 
muster as accepted and permissible variants in the speech of a gentleman, 
some of them, perhaps, m lime, becoming more or less universal In 
1772 Dr Johnson said that if people watched him narrowly, and he did 
not watch himself, they would find him out to be of a particular counlv 
He added — 'In the same manner, Dunning (afterwards Lord Ashburton) 
may be found out to be a Devonshire man cp / i/e, Oxford Ed , 11 159 
It 13 not wholly fanciful to connect the free and easy pronunciation 
and grammar which are characteristic of fashionable English down lo 
the middle of the eighteenth century, with the intimate relation with the 
country and with Regional speech which existed among the ruling classes 
The reaction lo wh'ch reference is made later begins, and progresses at 
first, chieHy among the learned middle class whose touch with country life 
and rustic speech was of the slightest 

It 15 desirable to say something concerning the professional wntrrs on 
pronunciation of this period They are so numerous that it is necessary 
to make a selection of some of the most typical and informing The best 
of these writers, especially those from the middle of the seventeenth 
century onwards, are far more intelligible than the grammarians of the 
BixLeenlh century With most of the latter we not only have the very 
greatest difficulty in understanding what sounds they are trying to 
describe, but when by chance we do make out some meaning, we cannot 
escape the gravest doubts that the information convej ed is very wide of 
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the truth The great difficulty with all these writers, supposing that 
Bome definite conception can be gathered from their statements, is to 
decide how far their accounts are reliable, and to what extent the type of 
pronunciation described may be accepted as the Received Standard of the 
period On the one hand are ihl pedants and purists like Gill and, to 
some extent, Butler and Cooper, and on the other the writers uhom we 
are inclined to suspect of Regional or Class modification such as Dames 
and Jones The safest test lo apply is that of ihe evidence derived from 
the Verneys, Mrs Basire, and the Wentworths Pronunciations which 
recur in these sources but which are nevertheless characterized as vulgar, 
careless, or barbaious, by the grammarians may safely be accepted as 
belonging to the Received Standard of ihe day 

Provided we are armed with a touchstone n the form of material 
supplied by our correspondents it is true that some small pieces of 
information can generally be extracted from neaily anv of the prolcssional 
w riterSj even from such unsatisfactory authorities as Gill or Bullokar , but 
It more often happens that a large colit clion of occasional spellings from 
contemporary Idlers will render reference lo the former superfluous 
In the English Grammar prefixed to las Dictionary, Dr Johnson com 
plains that ' most of the writers on English grammar \ in dealing with 
pronunciation, ‘have often established the jirgon of the lowe<it people as 
the model of speech' This i.s hardly applicable (o the seventienth- 
century wriiets such as Butler Wallis, and Cooper, with whose work^ 
Dr Johnson was well acquainted and one must suppose that he had 
in his mind, perhaps, such early eighteenth-century writers as Jones and 
Baker It is the peculiar merit of these men, as we shall see, that thev 
do actually describe, not an ideal form of speech but one which we know 
from other sources to have been that in actual use 

We shall consider in due course Dr Jolinson s geneial views regarding 
English pronunciation, and may now mention in chronological order 
a few of the earlier writers, all of whom are his inferiors in learning, afi 
thrv usually are in judgement also 

♦Gill, the author q{ Logortomia (1631), was High Master of St Paul's 
School, ‘a very ingenio'^e person’, says Aubrey, as may appear by his 
writings Notwithstanding he had moodes and humours as particularly 
his wliipping-fitts ' Aubrey tells a ludicrous story to illustrate Gill s zeal 
with the rod, and quotes a lampoon upon the subject vvhich shows the 
estimation in which he was held, on this account at least He was 
among the numerous would be reformers of spelling, and has left a 
number of texts in his notation His brief remarks on English pro- 
nunciation are so v ide of the mark, and his noiation, based upon his 
conception of how English ought to be pronounced, gives a picture so 
wildly remote from what we are compelled by other evidence to consider 
as the true one, that in spue of his great reputation as /logger of little 
boya litlle or nothing is to be gained from detailed consideration of his 
book. The chief interest lies in his strongly expressed prejudices against 
the prevailing habiis of pronunciation of his day, and his abuse of certain 
classes of speakers as a/fecied and effeminate ‘ mopseys ^ Forms of 
pronunciation which had certainly been long in use by the end of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign are denounced bv Gill as affected. Thus he even 


See Appendix I 
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pretcnda that M E ff was still a back vowel [a], and that at was stilj 
a diphthong 

He expresses the greatest contempt for those who pronounced ' I pray 
you give your scholars leave to play' as [ai pre ju gl J3(r) skab(r)z liv I9 
pie] which, on the whole, was the wjy in which most decent speakers 
pronounced at that lime (except that not alls'iid [liv skfllD(r) gi]) instead 
of [aj prtzr JU giv jur sknlarz lev lu plfl/] "Inch probably none but yokels 
had said fora hundred lears or more The cliief information is to be 
derived from his exhibition of certain i}pes of pronunciation for the 
purpose of pillorying them Altogether, Gill seems lo be a cantankerous 
and rather ridiculous person, who, if he lived up to his theories, must 
have spoken a detestable English 

A more agreeable man, and a rather more informing writer, is Charles 
Butler, horn in BucLinghamshue in i«;6o He was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, was a schoolmaster at Basingstoke and Rector of Laui ence 
Woiton in 1594 He lived nil 1647 He published his hnghsh Gramvuv 
m 1634 Builer uses a specnl iioiation of no panicular mem and veiy 
little phonetic value His chief aim is 10 bi consistent m spelling His 
inicntions were good, and some of his renuiks upon the relation of spell- 
ing to sound arc not uninteresting, but he Jacked both iJic special 
training which might have filled Jum for his task, and the inlelligence to 
supply Its lack Thus his book remains a baiien, vague, and unsatis- 
factory account of hngliah sj eerb Commeniing 5n the uncertainty of 
English spelling in his day, liuiltr remaiks that one o( ihc causes of this 
IS that ' in many words wee ar fallen from tlie old pronunciation, and 
therefore soom write them (1 e words) according to the nu sound and 
soom (for anliquitis sake) do keep the old writing' Again — Wee hav 
in our language many stllibles which having gotten a nu prt nuncialion, 
doo yet retain their old orthographi, so that then letters doo not now 
riglitly express their sound the winch errour if we will correct the 
question will be whether we should conloim our writing to the nu sound , 
or reform our sound and return to the old 

‘For solution of which doubt, it is meet that when wee have general'y, 
or in the most civil parts (as the Universities ant' Citlies) for aken the 
old pronunciation, then wee conform our writing to tlic iiue sound, and write 
as wee speak, deede, neede, sicepe, hart, change, strange angel, d\ngcr (for 
chainge &c ) not dede, nede, sleap, herl, or heart (whn h is woors) chaunge, 
straunge ikc as they ar yet sounded in the hiorih, aid were noi long since 
■written in the book of Hnmihcs (imprinted 1562) and where the oldc sound is 
lefi only by soom, and in soom places , that there we reform the vowel 
sound and speake as wee write first, third, bird, dear, ear, hear, heard not 
fuTsl, thurdj faurd, deer, eer, heer, hard ’ 

We are not told more precisely than this just what we should like to 
know, what the old sounds and the new sounds severally and resj>eclively 
were We must suppose that Butler intends lo recommend [did, nid, 
slip, h®rt, tjendi], &c , in the first group Incidentally, we may note 
that these pronunciations had been faiily widespread, if not universal, for 
about 150 years at least As regards the second group, it is difticult lo 
imagine what he is driving at , furst represents an originally different 
dialectal type from Jirsi ^ thurdj burd represent a later pronunciatiou 
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than that expressed b> i ; every one said [hTsr, diar], ccrtamly not [hJr. 
derj, and most, probably, said [er] if not fli, lar] for ear ‘ Hard' [hard], 
where we now \\xv.e. heard ana say [hAdj, was apparently the commone'^i 
type from early in the sixteenth century to the end of the seventeenth at 
least These passages illustrate | veil the invincible futility of Butler and 
his kind They have a gift for selecting the worst possibly examples to 
illustrate their meaning, and their sialements are generally confused 
Butler IS quite incapable of giving an intelligible account of the character 
of a vowel sound, and it is impossible to be sure what he means when he 
talks of diphthongs The following are a few of his most definite and 
specific statements, taken from the Index of words like and unlike — 
' Lrrand a message commonly pronounced arrand , — Devil or rather 
deevtl, not divel as some far fetching it from diabolus would have it — 
deevil comes from eevil , — For enough we commonly say enuf, as foi 
laugh, daughter soom sav laf, dafter for cough all say coff , — ere, erst, not 
yer yerst , — Iw t\o\. yeit) ovis Rmtlla, as »w not yiw taxus, though j* be 
\ulgarl) sounfled in them both’ (p 70) 

John Wallifl published in 1653 his Grammatica Linguae Anghcaiiae, 
X walk which was man) times repiinted foi more ihan a century, and 
fiom which many later writers pilfered right and left 

The ‘ learned and sagacious Wallis as Dr Johnson calls him, was born 
m 1616 at Ashford in Kent, of which his father was incumbent Pie 
was educated at a school near Tenterden, kepi by a Scot, at FelsLead 
School, Essex, and Emmanuel College, Cambridge He held two livings 
in London, and was elected, in 1649, Savihan Professor of Geometry at 
Oxfoid, where he died in 1703 

Wallis has considerable merits as an observer of sounds, he has good 
powers of discrimination, nor is he led asiray bv the spelling like all 
ihe sixteenth'Cenlury grammarians, and Bullokar Gill, and Butler in the 
seventeenth 

Pie makes several interesting observations He perceives that the 
sound expressed in English b) au or aw is a kind of 0 sound, which 
although long, differs otherwise but little fiom ‘ short 0 ' Thus he gives 
/all — /oily, hall, haul — holly, call — collar, laws — losse, cause — cost, awd — 
odd, saw'd — sod^ as longs and shorts of the same sound 

Again, he recognizes the existence of a short ‘obscure’ sound which 
he identifies witli the p'rtneh ' e feminine and which is heard m the word 
liberty — presumably in the second syllable This must be [a] 

Wallis further notes the existence of another, similar, but slightly 
different ‘obscure' sound, which the French have long m the last 
syllable of sacrificateur This sound is expressed in English by short u 
in turn, burn, dull, cut This sound is also heard in English among those 
who pronounce raiher negligently, in word', in which 0 or ou is written, 
as in come, some, done, company, country^ couple, covet, love, &c Although 
the identification with French rur is inaccurate, iL is sufficiently near to 
allow us to understand that Wallis is referring to a vowel approximately 
the same as our [al The pronunciation indicated of turn, burn la 
apparently that heard in the present-da) Scotch pronunciation of these 
words It IS not quite clear from Wallis's account whether our [a] had 
yet developed He says that an obscure sound occurs in veriue, and 
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identifies it with the former of the two obscure vowels mentioned We 
should expect the vowel in the hrst 53 liable of this word to be identified 
vilh that in turn and burn 

Another ^reat merit of Wallis is that he includes the M E short S. in bat 
ban, Sam, &c , among ‘ palatal vowels |.nd dehniLely ranges it, as what we 
should call a front vowel, with M £ ^ in pale, same, bane, bare, &c , and 
with the sounds in stitl steel, set, seat, &c 

It IS rather remarkable that so acute an observer as Wallis shoul 1 
think It worth while to say that au aw rightly pronounced, consists of 
a combination of short Fnglish a and w when in the next sentence he 
notes that ' nowadays it is mostly pronounced simply like the thick 
German 4, the sound of this being prolonged and that of w nearly 
suppressed ’ This description implies [j] with perhaps a faint diphthongil 
effect, produced by a very slight additional rounding of the lips before die 
end of the vowel 

By far the most reliable phonetician among the seventeenth ceniur) 
writers is Cooper, whose Grammaiica Anglicana was published in rdfle; 

( ooper was horn in Herts , went up to Cambridge in 1672 took orders 
and became Head Master of Bishop Slortford School in Hens He died 
in 1698 Cooper tries, in his book to describe the actual pronunciation 
and the facts of articulation which underlie it giving an account of the 
speech organs and their activities He distinguishes as none of his 
predecessors except Wallis do, between sound ai^d 1 tter 

Cooper not only regards o as a front towel but describes u as being 
formed ‘ by the middle (that is what we call the * front ') of the tongue 
slightly raised towards the hollow of the palate Thm leates no doubt 
that he is describing fa] and that he Lhorougbl) underslnod the character 
of the sound, and the wav in which it was foiTnid He noi 5 that tins 
same sound occurs in cast, past only lengthened which implies [kaest, 
p$st] Strangely enough he sat s that the vowel in pass is short He 
gives later on a list of words with the short and long vowel Those con 
taming [ai] are — bar blab cap^ car cat dtsh flash ga^p grand, land 
mash pat, tar, quaht\ [ai] is heard in — barge blast asking carp dart, 
Jlasket gasp qrant larch, mask path tart He disiinguishes thus tic 
vowels in can cast as respectively long and shnr'^ of the same sound 
From this he separates the sound in cane wane, age as containing in 
reality ‘Iongr\ ‘ falsely called long a' J bus ken contains the short 
and cant the long of the same sound His descnpiion of tins vowel is ' e 
formalur a lingua magis elevaia et expansa quam in a propnus ad eitre- 
mitatem, unde concavum palati minus redditur et sonus maior acutus ut 
m ken ’ 

A noteworthy feature of Cooper's pronunciation is his account of 
a diphthongal pronunciation of M E a in certain words — name and tale 
He says ‘ u gutmralis intersentur post a ut in name quasi senberetur 
na-um dissyllabum Tale pronunuaLui quasi senberetur /a-i// 1 here 

IS no doubt as to what Cooper means by ‘guttural u since he sa\s else 
where that this vowel, which occurs in nut , is like ‘ the groans of 
a man afflicted with sickness or pain which might ^erve as a description 
lor [a, a] or [s] 

It IS quite certain, therefore, that Cooper, as regards name, tale, is 
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dcscnbing a pronunciaiion approximating to [ncam, teal] The dcscrip- 
iion IS ^0 circumctaniial that it is impossible to doubt its occurrence 
within Cooper’s own experience, perhaps m his own usage In any case, 
we have no reason to'^regard such pronunciations, at any period, as other 
than provincialisms 

The question of the probable pronunciation of M E d and e* in Cooper's 
day IS fully discussed later on (pp 194—6, 209-12), and it is suflicient here 
10 note that his description appears to refer 10 the sound [i] rather than 
10 [c] although, for several reasons, duly set forth below, the latter sound 
scemb the more probable DifTeiencea due to mere tenseness of the 
Longue have been properly described only comparatively recently, and 
Cooper would find it difficult to distinguish between [e, i], or to describe 
the foimer otherwise than by comparing it to the short vowel in Aen, Ac , 
□ f which he might quite naturally suppose it to be merely the lengthened 
form Had the English of his day possessed both the tense and the 
slack mid-front vowels, he would doubtless have perceived the difference, 
but if, a*; seems certain, only one of these vowels existed, it was almost 
impossible for him to let us know without ambiguity which it was It is 
much that Cooper distinguishes different degrees of height of the tongue, 
and between back and fiont activities 

Cooper must be commended for endeavouring to face fails in aclual 
speech, even although it was rather disconcerting for a man of his age to 
admit too great a disparity between spelling and pronunciation 'Thus, 
although he says that the sound m tight ay consists of a com- 

bination of the vowel sound in cast (previously described as [»]) followed 
by ^ ee ', while that in praise^ hctghi, weight, convey is a diplitliong com- 
posed of the a in cane ([i] according to his description) placed before 
I, he admits, at lease for the latter group, that in familiar conversation 
people 'speaking negligently' pronounce the simple a in cane As will 
be seen below (p 248), the evidence of the occasional spellings, in letters 
and other unstudied writings, is against the assumption of a diphthongal 
pronunciation for old at, n 

Cooper has some interesting indications of the pronunciation of 
unstressed syllables, the correctness of which is confirmed from other 
sources Tlius he sa)s that picture is pronounced like pickther, that re, 
[pilita], and he gives a long list of words ending in -ure in which this is 
pronounced [a] and not [jaJ as at present Of these, figure [figa] is as 
now, but not so rapture, rupture, sculpture, structure, torture, scripture, 
future, Ac , Ac [sknpta, toria] are proved by the occasional spellinge to 
have been the sixteenth- and Bcvcntecnlh-century forms (See on this, 
PP * 77 “^. below ) 

We now pass to certain classified lists of Cooper's which are important 
from several pioinls of view 

The first is a collection of pairs or larger groups of words which, 
according to our author, ‘ have the same pronunciation but a different 
sense, and mode of wniing ’ This collection includes — are — air — ere — 
heir, ant — aunt, coat — quote, commtng — cummin, coughing — coffin, 
jerkin — -jerking , flea — flay ^ fir — fur — -far , heart — hart , hard — heard — 
herd, lie (I will) — isle — oil, leaper — leper, line — loin, meat — 77?^/^, 
a notion— an ocean , awn — one, order — ordure, pastor— pasture , rare^^ 
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rear Vb , raisin — reason, season — seism, spider — spid-her, iire — 

ty (i\^)-h£r 

We may note, amonj^ the above, the pronunciation [ear] /or are (cf 
P 357 i below), [5(r)(l3(i)] (cf p 299, below), ihe pronunciaiion of 
-in^ as -in (cf p 289, below), -on=i-in in reason, season (cf p 276, 
below) 

The next list we shall mention la ^ne in which the pairs are said to 
luve * nearly^ — aflinem — the same sound This probably means that 
the sound was really identical, but that Cooper, for some reason, was not 
quite prepared to admit 11 — Eaton — eten , Martial — Marshal , Na\h — 
^nash , Noah's — nose , Rome — room , Walter — water carrying — carrion , 
craven — craving, doir — door, pulls — pulse, saphire — sa/er’, shire — 
shear , sex — sects , stricter — stricture , throat — thr ow t 

We come next to a list ol foimb which belonj^ to a ‘ barbarous dialect’, 
and are therefore, according to Cooper, to be avoided, although many of 
these spellings, or others which imply the same pronunciation, are to be 
found in the letters of the Vernejs or of Lady Wentworth The most 
interesting are — Bushop , Chorles 'Charles (( p Mrs Disire, p 205, 
below), eend ‘end ’ , fut'- loot * (=• flat] cp suit in the Vt mey Memoirs, 
p 237, below) , gave', hild htld ' (cl p 2'^^) , leue ' meece 

‘mice’ (S E or S L Midi), ommost ‘almost*, wuis 'oats', hwutter 
‘hotter’ (cf p 307), ap lo*\s\\* , stomp siamp’, umace (cf p 219), 
tunder ^ tindtr yerh ' herb \ }erth* tiriW (c( p S) , yeuse/es , yeusary 
With regard to the two list it is doubtful which pi enunciation they are 
intended to suggest If [jushs], (kc , wliv not have wriiten^'Ctfj/w? H not 
this then is it If the former was condemned by Cooper, did he 

siill adhere to the latter pronunciation ? Or is he condemning [jl’i-Ji 
which must have been very archaic bv his lime f (Cf p 24*5 ) 

Finally, a few eximples from the comparatively small list of pronuncia- 
tions which, Cooper si)s, ire used 'for the sake ol ease’, concerning 
the propriety of which he offeis no comment 

-Beilis ‘bellows’ dander 'dandruff', ax/re ‘axeltree’, ent 'isn’t', 
git 'gLl', hundurd , hanker c her , reddish ‘riddish', ‘says', shure 
‘sure’, shugar , ‘ scourge ’ (cf p 307), viitlts, wasted 

So we take leave of Cooper, a competent and conscientious observer, 
with very few fads His work is by far the best of its kind we have met 
BO far, or shall meet, perhaps down to Ellis and Sweet It is true that 
he can tell us very little ihal we cannot learn lor ourselves from the 
Verneys and Wentworths, but his siatemcnis unquestionably confirm 
many of the conclusions which we arc inclined Lo diaw f om the occa- 
sional spellings of these writers If in come cases Cooper is at variance 
with this LcsLimony, this must be put down partly lo a want of famihan'y 
with the speech usage of the circles 111 which Sir Ralph Verney and hi9 
family moved, partly to the natural tendency of a writer on pronunciation 
It that period to describe an ideally ‘cerrect' form of English From 
this, the lycseLting sin of the scliooimasler and the profesiional gramma- 
rian m all ages, Cooper is, on the whole, oommendably free We must 
not forget to recognize that we owe lo liim the knowledge, or at 
leas*^ liie accepted view, that ME i when lengthened in the Mod period 
before -st and -th, as in past, path, £c , was sLill pronounced [xj m 
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the (hud quarter of the seventeenth century (See pp aoj-s, on this 
lengthening ) 

We now come to Dr. Jones, author of the Practical Phonographer, 
published first in 1701, whose unprejudiced attitude to his subject, and 
the very copious examples which |e gives to illustrate his rules for the 
relation of sound and symbol, render his book very valuable Jones 
was born in 1645 at Pintyrch in Glamorganshire, and died in 1709, so 
that he represents the English of the litter li,ilf of the seventeenth century 
He IS older than Cooper rather younger than Sir Ralph Vernev and 
movt of his sisters, and older than old Ladv Wentworth So far as we 
can judge the pronunciation which Jones describes is not at all aichaic 
and bis account of the distribution of vowel sounds and of the various 
treatment of the consonants agrees with the prevailing habit down at 
least to the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth century We know 
but hide, to judge from hktvall s account in his very carefully annotated 
ediiion of the Phonographer, of the details of loni s's life and of his social 
experiente He wis educated at Jesus College, Oxford, studied medicine, 
and became a qualified phisician Later in his life he was Chancellor of 
the DioccSe of Llandaff A minute obstrver, he is vet in no wav com- 
parable to Coojier as a phonetician and dots not attempt to describe how 
sounds are foimed A sub-litlc of Ins book is The New Art of Spelling 
words by the Sound ihereot, and of sounding ilicm hv the Sight thereof, 
Applied to the Tiighsh Tongue’ Ht also professes to set forth 'English 
SjKcth as It IS commonly used in England (particularly m London, 
the Universities or at Court) 

(ones s work is at once an elaborate spelling book, and one that gives 
indications of the jironuntiation It proceeds by means of question and 
answer— thus When is the sound of a written u'a ? ' W'hcn it may be 

sounded -ward &c. in the End of words' I he examples include 
athwart backward, coward, eastward, Edward forward, inward, Aoith- 
ward Windward See, Ac This evidently implies that Jones regaided 
[baikad, Istad edad, forad, mad] &c , as the normal and usual pronuiicii- 
lion, but at the same time recognized a pronunciition with [w] He 
often gives addiLional information on words which .ire not covered by 
the question, as when he adds, after the above list, the statement ihil 
somewhat is sounded son* at (= [samat]) 

Jones's habit of recording alternative pronunriations is mentonous, 
and if his statements in this respect are reliable, we may perhaps draw 
the inference that a reaction had begun against the extreme negligence 
and independence from the written form, which characterized fashionable 
pronunciation from the sixteenth century to far into the eighteenth We 
must not, however, push this loo far, since, as we have seen, Swift, who 
18 censorious enough in ceilain respecis, does not touch upon the mam 
features which would now be considered as monstrous blemishes m 
speech 

We shall return to this point later on 

There are few writers of the sort from whom so much may be learnt 
as from Jones, and this is owing to his very remarkable freedom from 
bias in favour of ' correctness ', and the thoroughness with which he com- 
piles his lists He very rarely censures, and when he does so he merely 
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notes that such and such a ward is ‘abusively sounded' m such a way — 
as when he tells us that appetite is ‘abusively sounded appdy' 

A few examples may be given of the kind of information, generally 
quite definite, which may be gathered from Jones 

(1) Among a list of words in whic^ Jones that / is not sounded 
In many of which we still omit this sound, the Ibllowmg occur, in all of 
which we have now 'restored' / — Si Allans, Talbot, falchion, falcon, 
almanac, almost, Falmouth, falter, Walter (p 30) 

(2) The sound of ee (that is [1]) written i in oblige = [oblidz:] 

(3) Jones gi\es a very much longer list than Cooper of words ending 
in -lure, m which, as he say^, -ure is sounded -er Among these are 
adventure, conjecture, departure, failure, gesture, jointure, mixture, nature, 
Ac, Ac (p 52) The list includes also all those words mentioned by 
Cooper 

(4) ‘Some sound daughter, bought, naught taujht, nought Ac with 

an f saying daufter loft Ac ’ (pp 54, 1 lie au in daufttr is prob- 

ably suggested by the orthodox spelling, there is no lack of eximples of 
da/ter among the letter-writers (cf p 288) 

(5) ‘ The sound of 0 writien au, when u may be sounded au as in — 
Auburn auction, audience, August aunt austere because, daunt, fault, 

fraud, jaundice, Pauls sausage, lault ^hich niav be sounded as with 
an 0 (p 79) Here clearly iwo possible sounds |j j\ are uuhcaleJ 
While most of the words m the list, and all are ot included heie, are 
now pronounced with [3], several of them are almost universally pro- 
nounced [j] such as [h/ltJZ, s^s/dz), while may l)e heard from some 
speakers in fault, vault 

(6) ‘ The sound of 0 written wo where u may be sounded wo ' Jones's 
list is a long one, and although it is certain ihtt good speak~'’s did omit 
the w consonant in some of the words as laic as the forties of hsL 
century (cf p 297), one wonders whether, e\en in jones’s dav, Us 
omission in other words in the list was not due to Regional dialect 
influence This is the list —forswore, rwde, swol’n, sivop, sword, swore 
wolf, Wolverhampton, worm, worn worry, Wohciton woman, womb 
wemder, wont, word, work, ivofse worship, worth, worthy, woven, would 
wound 'Which are’, says Jones, p 8z, ‘esjcciallv those of two 
or more syllables, sounded as beginning with o (Cf albo p 296, 
below ) 

The next book, which we may considei is an unpretentious little work 
by William Baker — Pules for True Spelling and Writing English 
(znd Ed ), Bristol, 1724 I he author gives an instructive list ol ' Words 
that are commonly pronounced very diffeient f^'orn what they are 
written* 'I he grammar of this iitJe does not inspire confidence in the 
general cultivation of the author, but most of the pronunciations lie 
indicates are confirmed by the evidence ol the letter writers in the 
Wentworth Papers, or by the Verneys 

Some useful light is shed upon ihe pronunciation of unstressed syllables 
The tendency to reduce -on to -in (cf pp 275-6, below) is recognized 
in the forms siurgin, dungm, fiaggm, carrin, cooshin, tor ' sturgeon, 
dungeon, flagon, carrion, cushion ' Siomick !«=: gi\en as the pron' ncnlion, 
of 'stomach', Ibic foi Isaac', spannel, Dannel lor 'spaniel, Daniel’ , 
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jdnders for ‘ jaundice ' , hankerthir for * handkerchief' , masUe fur 
' masiiff, as in Jones 

As regards consonantal pronunciaLions, Egip^ poscrtp occur with the 
loss of final -/ the diS'ippearance of r bcfoie -j is shown in nus ‘ nurse 
pus ‘purse’, Usiy 'Ursula*, thu^y ‘thirsty’, sasnei 'sarsanet' The 
proper names Birminf^ham Dorothy^ Margar ct, Katherine are spelt 
Brumminjiim, Eorraty, Marget^ Katturn Among other individual 
forms are sparagras, slafter ‘ sHu-»liter *, consier ‘construe*, and crowner 
‘ 1 01 oner ' 

We Lie told thit i is not sounded in lemson, and that medicine is 
pionounced nud^on G- is not sounded in gnat, gnaw, nor k- in knead, 
kme, knife, ike , ‘ Woids terminated in ~re sound -ur as Acquire, aspire, 
fii e hire 4c , &l 

1 lii'i jii onuiiLi iLion 4c probably existed early in the sixteenth 

century at any rate (cf p 300, below) The few examples show how 
informing some of these simple Irtatises by unknown writers may be, 
compared with the pFetmlious woiks ol an eiilier day ^^nIten by men 
inromparably more learned, such ai Sir William Smith, Richard Mul- 
caster, BulJokai, ind (iill 

During the cigliteeiuli century the teaching ol English pronunciation 
was a i ommon iiu. ins of livelihood, innumerable quacks flourished, 
and many ot them pubhslied small manuals on ihcir art Then practice 
lay, no doubt 1 ir^i ly among the iichcr tradesmen s families in London, who, 
wijile they wi.ie able, so far as mere weilih could permit this, to cut some 
figuie in the polite uorld were afrcul of rendeiing themselves ridiculous 
hi their lack ul bitLiliiig ami tlicir igiiurime of the English sjioken in 
fislnnnable circles Dr Johnson, as u^ual, lias a pithy remaik upon the 
iich retired shopkeepeis who in hiB day were pusinng their way in 
Society ‘ Thev have lost said he, 'the civiliiy of the tradesman, but 
have not acquired the manners of a gentleman ' 

Smollett, m chap xiv of Roderuk Random, gives an account of one 
ol the quaek leic tiei s of pronunciation, a Scotchman in this instance, and 
the picture is probably not overdrawn Ihe iollowing 15 the young 
Scottish surgeon's impie^sion 

'This gentleman who hid come from Scotland three or four years before, 
kept a school in town where he taught the Latin, French, and Italian 
languigcs , but what he chiefly professed was the pronunciation ol the 
] nghsh longue, alter a method more speedy and uncommon than any 
practised heri-tolore , and indeed, if hi 5 schuliis spoke like their master, 
the latter part ol his undertaking was certunly performed to a tittle, for 
although I could easily understand every word of what 1 had heard hitherto 
since I entered Lngland, three ptrts in four of his dialect were as unintel- 
ligible to me as il he had spoken m Arabic or Irish ' 

UnforLumtely very few examples are given of this worthy's pronuncia- 
tion, and these not p irticularlv enlightening — caal for * call ’ ; I vow to 
Gad , and hawze^oi ‘ house’ It would be interesting to know what this 
Scotchman made of the English diphthong in now, house, a sound quite 
new to him Vanbiugh spells Lord Foppington'b pronunciation ot the 
English diphthong as au, so it is just possible that an affected pionuiicu- 
tioii [5j existed 
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We have seen that the writers on pronunciation of the sixteenth 
century and those of the next^ hi fore Wallis, are chiefly concerned, noL 
to give a true picture of English speech as it actually existed but to 
concoct a more or less fancifui form of language based largely upon iheir 
own conception of what 1 nghsh cugh'ta be, a cone piion mainly deter- 
mined by the supposed 'powers of fne letters’ I he result of these 
efToris at restoi ing ' true ' pronunciation was nil The writers’ descrip- 
tions were so wildly remote from reality that no one pud any attention to 
them Naiuial tendencies appear lo have continued unchecked in the 
speech of all classes, and a vague ideal of ' correctness * was the last factor 
which determined what was fashionable and polite This was settled 
rather by the convention of the moment in the Court and among the 
superior classes These tendencies and their results are recognized by 
Cooper and Jones, especially by the lalicr, and, as has been said, their 
statements at;ree wonderfully, on the whole, with ihe truth so far as we 
can gather it from the unstudied familiar letters of the day 

Fjom the middle of the eighteenth century or thereabouts, fliere are 
signs of a reaction against what came lo be considered loo great a laxity 
This reaction is represented, and was probably influenced to some 
extent, hy I nrd Chestei field in the great world, and still more considerably 
by Dr Johnson in the world of letters It does not follow that these two 
extremes would agree completely, either in theory or practice Lord 
Chesterfield’s ailiiude lo ‘ correctness ', m speech no less than in manners, 
has already been illu'itraied by quotations (cf pp 19-21) That of 
Dr Johnson is well defined in the general remaiks on pronunciaiion in 
the Grammar prefixed to liis great Diciionary ( 1 755) 1 he vital passages 

are these — ' Most of the writers of English Grimmars have givm long 
tables of words pronounced otherwise than they are wriUei , and seem 
not sufficiciuly 10 hive considered that of English, as of all living tongues 
there is a double pronunciation, one cursor) and collocjuial, ilie other 
regular and solemn The cursory pronunciation is abvays vague and 
uncertain, being made differeiU in different mouihs, by negligence, 
iinskilfulness and affectation The solemn pronunciaiion, though by no 
means immutable and permanent, is yet always* less remote from the 
onhography, and less liable to capricious innovation They have 
however generally formed iheir tables according to the cursory speech 
of those wiih whom they happened to converse, and concluding that ihe 
whole nation combines 10 vitiate language in one manner, have often 
cbtablished the jargon of the lowest people, as the model of speech' 

‘ For pronunciation the best general rule is, to consider those the most 
elegant speakers who deviate least from the written words ' 

The new trend in English pronunciation then, wh.ch Dr Johnson 
favoured, and which with his enormous influence and prestige as a 
scholar, and a dictator in what was correct, he was able to impose upon 
his own circle, and upon others far outside it, was in the direction of ihe 
'regular and solemn' rather than of ihc 'cuisoiy and colloquial’ We 
shall probably not be far wrong in placing the serious begihning of this 
reaction in the period in, which these words were written The age of 
Swift and Pope apparently did not regard 'deviation from the orthography' 
in pronunciation as a lapse from politeness, or from the speech of the 
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' best companies'. We have seen that Swift's attacks on the English of 
his da) are directed against quite other features , he neither pillories in his 
Polite Comersations ihe typical laxity of his period in this respect, nor 
scruples himself to take ad\antnge of the prevailing usage in his rhymes 
Pope has plenty of rhymes wh^h show that he must have pronounced 
very much as did Lady Wentworln, and so we may believe did the ' Chiefs 
out of War and Statesmen out of Place' who resorted to the poet's villa 
at ' 1 wiLlenam ’ If Lady Mary Wortley Monligu, in her letters, docs 
not spell like Latlv Uenlworth, viith whom by the way she was perfectly 
acqilhinied, it is not that she spoke differently from this lady and her 
other coniempcir iries, but sim^ ly that she was a more bookish person and 
was better informed as to the conventional orlhography Slie has such 
rh)m^s as — stay'i faie — deceit, theft — gift, coquet — wit 

As to 'he ape before this, that of Charles and James II, a society which 
IS (louhllcss faithfully depicted in the comedies of Congreve, Wycherley, 
\ jnh u^li ind Mrs Aphra Behn, a generation which laughed gorge 
d^ploi Cl at such pranks as that narrated in Grainmonl's Memoirs, of my 
Lad^ Muskerrv at the ball, when the frolicsome Duke of Buckingham ran 
abbtil squtaking like a new-born infant, and inquiring among the maids 
of honour for a nurse for my young Lord Muskerry—' vastly pleasant 
burn me’ — such a world as this was not likely to spare lime from more 
diverting pursuits to ‘ correct ' its speech after the model of the 'true 
spelling ' 

The great Dictionary of Johnson was greeted with some enthusiasm, 
though in a bantenng lone by Lord Chesterfield in Nos lOo and loi of 
7 he World ‘I hereby declare says the writer, ‘that I make a total 
surrtnder of all m\ rights and privileges in the English-Language, as 
a freeborn British subject to the said Mr Johnson during the term of his 
dictatorship ’ 

Lord Chesterfield has some remarks upon the prevailing uncertainty, 
in the spelling of private persons, down to that time, which are of some 
importance ' )Ve have , he says, ‘at present two very different ortho- 
graphies, the pedintic, and the polite, the one founded upon certain dry 
crabbed rules of > Lymology and grammar, the other upon the justness and 
delicacy of ihe ear I am thoroughly persuaded that Mr Johnson will 
endeavour to establish the former, and I perfectly agree with him, 
provided it can be quickly brought about Spelling as well as music, is 
better performed by book, than merely by the ear, which may be variously 
affected by the same sounds I therefore most earnestly recommend to 
my fair countrywomen, and their faithful or faithless servants, i^e fine 
genilemen of this realm, to surrender, as well for their own private as for 
public utility all their natural rights and pnvileges of misspelling, which 
they have so long enjoyed, and so vigorously exerted I have really 
known very fatal consequences attend that loose and uncertain practice 
of auricular orthography' j 

It may be noted that Lord Chesterfield does not condemn the current 
pronunciation uself but only the habu of expressing it in UTegular spell- 
ing It IS improbable that his Lordship would have endorsed Dr John- 
son s definition of the 'most elegant speakers' without considerable 
qualifications and reservations 
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A younger contempararv of Johnson’s was James Elpbinston, whose 
life covers the last three quarters of the eighteenth ceiuur) and e\tends 
into the nineteenlh Flphmston wis born in Edinburgh in J721, the 
son of an Anglican clerg) man, and was educated at the High Sihool 
and at the University in that city Hrj^Iivea chiefly m Scotland uniil he 
was 32, when he went to London TJere he taught school for about 
twenty-five years, and then returned to Scotland in 1778 He leciured 
upon the English language in Edinburgh and Glasgow and returntd to 
London in the following year Thence he removed to Hertfordshire in 
1792, but returned to London — Hammersmith — m 1795 where helpent 
the remaining fourteen years of his life Elphinmon appears to have 
been m every way an excellent man, and to have occupied a respectable 
position in society Pie was x friend of Dr Johnson, who said oi him, 
'his inner pin is good, but his outward part is migliiy awkward' The 
latter part of this estimate, as we know, ag’ccs fairly accuia'ely with 
Lord Chesterfield's portrait of the Doctor liimseif In spile of the little 
peculiarities of his ‘outward pari’, however, Flphmston was a very 
superior type of man to the Scotch teacher of English pronunciation 
described by Smollett He was an accomplished Trench scholar and 
published a poetical translation of Racine s La Religion, which received 
the approbation of Fdward Young 

He also translated the Fabler of Fdnelon and Bossuels Viev> of Uni’- 
versal Htsiory, made an Anthology of Enghsli Verse, and wrote some 
original poems and a translation of Martial s Epigrams 

Of this last, Garrick said that it was ‘ the most extraordinary of all 
translations ever attempted', Beattie that il was 'a whole quarto of non- 
sense and gibberish’ , while Burns thought it worth while to devote an 
Epigram to it 

O thou whom Poesy abhors 

■Whom Prose has turned out of doors, 

Hcard’st thou yon groan ^ — Proceed no further I 
'Twas laurell'd Martial calling 'Murther*' 

The translMian of Martials Satire given in full by MUller displays 
neither wit nor felicity of phrasing and versification We see that 
Elphinston, although posse'j'vcd of very indiffereru literary gifts, was at 
least a man of commendable industry and varied activiiies 

They are not exhausted by the above enumeration, which is given as 
a factor in our estimate of the author’s qualificaiions for the task which 
concerns us here, of describing the English pronunciation of his day 
Thift subject is dealt with by Elphinston in a senes of works written 
betwroen 175^^ 1790 Of ihcse the most important is Tht Principles 

of the English Language, or English Grammar, which appealed in ' 76(5 
The gist of the whole collection 13 given by Muller m his book Enghsche 
Laullehre nach James Elphinston, 1914 

The first thing which occurs lo us with regard to Elphinston is that he 
was a Scot, not in itself a drawback in the ordinary affairs of life, but 
» fact which produces some misgivings in connexion with one who is to 
act as a guide to English speech in the second half of the eighteenth 
century We should expect to find that a Scotsman who, like Elphin- 
ston, came to England for the first tunc when he was over thirty, would 
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have hia Scoliish habits of speech prelly firmly rooteiT, that he would be 
censonoua of Southern English, and would be olien inclined to put down 
as vul^risms some of the most widespread features of good speech in the 
South This IS cerlainly true of Elphinston’s attitude to English 
Further, because the London typj is the only Southern type he rcallj 
knows, he is naturally inclined to regard as vulgarisms peculiar to London 
English, many things which were by no means confined to London, and 
which, moreover were not vulgar at all Even at the present lime 
a learned Scot who is unfamiliar with Southern English is very apt to 
look with great disapproval at whai is alien to his own speech habit, 
and to regard agreement with the latter as the test of correctness and 
elegance 

It IS very difficult for a stranger to appreciate the nice shades between 
different Class dialLcts and lust as Llplunslon sets down as improprieties 
of speech pronunciations which wlfi. habitual among good speakers, so 
he also credits 'Manny Ladies, Gentlemen and oddhers ’ with the mis- 
placement of initja) h- and observes concerning a ' 3 ong Lady — 'So 
hamtabel howrvver iz dhis yong Lady, dhal, wirih her fine air, sweet hies, 
quit hears dellicale /arwir, above all her ttndei art she wood giuv anny 
man a ankenng to halier le condiscion &i. &c Which is supposed to 
represent the ladys pronunciaiion 

In a translation of one of Martial’s Epigrams Elphinston professes to 
illustrate the characteristics of London 1 nglish The interchange of w 
and V — {ve for we, wuJgar for tulgar, &c ) — is at least as old as ihe 
fifteenth century, and was probably not confined to Limdon, even in the 
latter part of the eighteenth Wiieiox uhiie u cn for iv/icn^ &.c is character- 
isLk of the whole South of Frigland, and has been so for teniuries , it has 
noliiing to do with Class dialect, and appaienilv never had larnd 
for learned in the eighteenth ceniury was ceriainly not a vulgarism, norm 
any sen=e a Regional jieculiariiy Sence for since ef for if &c , were com- 
mon enough in tlie seventeenth and early eighteenth i en tunes, in circles such 
as Elphinston in all probability never aspiicd even if he dLsued, to enter 
It IS, however, possible that such lorms were going out of fashion in 
Elphinston s tune Feller [fell] for felloii was certain!) Pope's pronuncia- 
tion, and as it is still a per ecliy good and naluial form in colloquial 
speech, 11 is improbable that il was a vulgarism at the time the translation 
Was writien 

Many of the other supposed inelegancits satirized bv Elphinston, such 
as we was, come as a Fret came and began as P P s, and so on, are 
'mistakes' of accidence, which have no local habitat, but may occur 
anywhere Many well-bred seventeenth- and eaily eighteenth-century 
speakers would have used such forms 

Freaent FIs m -j were common in the Bixlernth and 'seventeenth 
centuries, and are not infrequent in the Wentworth correspondence On 
the whole, Elphinston ^ statements as to whal is vulgar and characteristic 
of London English may be received with the greatest scepticism, and 
should never be accepted unless the) are confirmed fiom other sources 
His works are nevertheless useful in establishing the existence, in his 
day, of such and such forms and pronunciations We must hesiiaie before 
accepting the author's estimate of their 'correctness or the reverse, m 
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the speech usage of the tune At the same Lime, while we may exercise 
due caution m believing all Llphinston's stalements as to what is or i'^ 
not 'good' English, especnllv when we know that a quarter of a century 
before him, at any rate standards wire quite different fioin what he repre- 
senis them in his own time, it is certainly piobable that standards had 
actually changed or were changing *as has been said, in the lime of 
Elphinston and Dr Johnson, though probably not as much as both 
of them would have liked, nor as much as El[)hinston's statements sug 
gest As the knowledge and practice of a fixed spelling gain ground 
among the better sort of speakers it becomes increasingly difficult to 
clieck the statements of the wiiters on pioiiuncialion, and cTtpenence has 
shown that their evidence on points of fact is Ircqucntlv unreliable, and 
that what these gentlemen put down as an actual rronunciation may be 
no more than an unrealized ideal of their own construction 

The last of tlie tnbe whom we shall mention here is John W&lker 
This writer formeilv enjojed a great reputation, and his pronouncing 
Dictionarj was reprinted again and again and indeed probably forms 
the basis of inoic than one of ihc cheap dictionarn s at the present lime 
Walker was born at CoInc) Hatch — which hid not then iis present 
associations — in 1732 His (amilv seem to have occupied 1 very humble 
position, iml Wall'Ll left school early and was pul to tradL He did 
not stick to this very long but went on ilic stage maintd a comic 
actress, Miss Myneis, and is said to have achievei some succtss in the 
characters of Cito and Bruius He left the stage in 1768, and set up 
a '■chool m Kensington but gave this up after two j cars 

He now began to give lec ures on Hoculon anil hid a great success 
especially in Srolland and Inland. According to the account of him 
given in the Dictionary of A'a/ Btogr \^^lkc^ was invit'd by some 
of the Heads of Houses in Oxlord to give private lectures on his subject 
at the Univcisit) He was acquainted with, and enjoyed the paironage 
of, Burke and Johnson Boswell records a rather dull conversation 
between Walker and Johnson He said he had only taught one clergy- 
man lo read, ‘and he is che best readei I ever lieard, not by my teaching, 
bUt by his own natural talents lo which Dr Johnson replied, * Were 
lie the best reader in the world, I would nut have 11 told he was taught' 
Amongst other remarks, Walker observed that the art (of oratory) is lo 
read strong though low ' 

Fanny Burney, in her Diary under the date of Jan 13, 1783 mentions 
meeting Walker at dinner All she has lo say of Mr Walker the 
lecturer’ is that ' though modest in science, he is vulgar in conversation* 
This may refer merely to the subject matter, or the general bearing of 
the speaker, but it does not of itself inspire confidence in Walker as 
a guide to propiiety in speech Besides his D ctionary, Walker pro- 
duced a Rhyming Dictionary Elements of Elocution^ and a Rhetorical 
Grammar The latter first appeared in 17B5 and went into many 
editions It is difficult from the meagre facts given in the Dictionary 
of Nat Biogr , to judge what opportunities Walker had for becoming 
acquainted with the pol^est forms of English, but we must suppose that 
he made the most of his chances for observing the conversation of Burke 
and Johnson and of such other members of their circle as he came 
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across. It is only fair to say that, in spite of his early training on the 
Stage and his profession of teacher of elocution — one wonders what 
sort of pieople ■'Ought his aid — Walker does not appear to inculcate an 
artificial and pedantic pionunciation On the contrary, his remarks are 
generally sober, sensible, and, so far as we can test thun, accurate The 
Btjle of pronunciation which he recommends seems to be a perfectly 
natural and easy one, and the Rhetorical Grammar is probably a much 
safer guide than tlie works, of Llphinston He is also a fairly minute 
observer, and a faithful chronicler Thus he notes with approval the 
* liquid h, and g* in kind guide, card, &c , that is [skjj/, hjizmd, g]ai 6 , 
kjdd] &c , a protiuncialion which lingered on amongst old people far 
into the last ceriLuri (Seep 310, below) 

He says lhat ' pol’te speakers always pronounce educate as though 
written edjucaie^ virtue as urtchew* These pronunciations are the 
usual ones at the p’^esent day, [edjwkeit, VAtji/] being quite recent A still 
older form of the first of these words was [eJ/keit] (cf treatment of 
unstressed Fr u, p 265) Walker has some interesting remarks on 
Indian, odiouT, insidious, &c He s»iys, in conlinualion of the sentence 
quoted above — ' if the geneial ear were not corrupted by being corrected^ 
we should hear Indian pronounced Injian, odious o/eous, and insidious 
msxdjeous but the speaker ought to avoid sinking the 1 and reducing 
Indian into two syllables as if written In-jan, odious as o-jus, insidious as 
msidjus The j ought to be heard distinctly like e in these words as if 
written and divided In je an, o^je us &c Of ill this it may be said lhat 
It IS very greatly to Walkers credit that, although a teacher of elocution, 
he IS able to talk of the ear being corrupted by being corrected " Again, 
while the phonetic descriptions, and the notation employed to express 
the pronunciation, are those of a man totally untrained and unskilled in 
scientific phonetics they yet leave no kind of doubt a? to the pronuncia- 
tion referred to Lastly, while we no longer say ' o/us &c it is well 
known to many still living that good speakers born early in the last 
century used these and similar forms, and it is rather strange that Walker 
should have thought it necessary to warn his readers against Injun, ojus 
[indisn, oudias], pronunciations which most good speakLis in his day 
must have employed, and to insist upon ‘the i’ being heard distinctly 

Walker shows his superiority to Elphinslon in not regarding as a 
vulgarism the ‘sinking of the h in while, where, &c although he regards 
it as tending greatly to impoverish pronunciation and also as apt 10 
produce confusion of meaning Such a view is perhaps excusable in an 
elocutionist An interesting observation on the part of Walker is that 
r has disappeared 'particularly in London', m bar, bard, card, &c , 
which are pronounced as baa &c What is perhaps even more remark- 
able is lhat he does not find fault with this, but merely notes that r ought 
to be strongly pronounced initially, but that in bar, bard, &c , it must be 
nearly as soft as m London Incidcntalh, we may note that the dis^ 
appearance of ‘ r ' m these words probably implies, by this time, [d] as the 
vowel, and not [i] 

With regard 10 the interchange of w and v {y,]nd for wmd, and weal 
for veal, &c ), Walker records that this occurs * among the inhabitants of 
London, and those not always of the lower order' 
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His statemenls touching the hnal consonant in the sufTi'w -wfj' arc 
largely borne out by our informaiion from other sources, although he is 
inclined 10 limit the pronunciation -m lo verbs whose root-syllable already 
contained \ such as fimgy &c See on this point pp 2B9-90 lie'iov^ 
Walker has some sound observaiinns concerning the vouels m un- 
stressed words, such as pronouns anil prepositions "I hus he says that 
you 15 pronounced in such a sentence as Mie had no light to lell you' 
(— [ieI ijj, and that my is pronounced ‘ mt' in 'my pen is as bad as my 
paper' — pen, mz pepa], both of which forms of rediiciion are per- 
lectly in accord with the habits of eighteenth-century Engli^^h 

Walker also recognirtd the reduced forms of 0 /, for, from, by, vhich 
lie writes uv,/ur [av, fa] 8lc , as distinct from ‘ ov,four &c On the other 
haiidj * io must always preserve its true sound as if written two, at least 
when we are reading, however much it may be sulfeied to approach Lo U 
(= [ta]) when we are speaking' 

The value and tiuth of Walker's account of the pronuncniion of the 
Idtler part of the eighteenth cenluiy can best be tested by checking it, 
on the one hand with the various sources of information ))rioi to his day, 
tlie private letlcis, the testimony of rhymes, and the statements of the 
earlier grammarians, and on the other, with what wt know of the pro- 
nunciation aftei his time, especially what could be learnt fiom the speech 
of old people, mostly now dead, who were born early in the nineteenth 
century, and from the recollections of these persons concerning forma ol 
speech still current m their youth among a }ct older geneiation 

Walker emerges ver> creditably from the lest, and he must be placed 
among the most reliable and informing writers of his class, that is, with 
Wallis, Cooper, and Jones He is a good and enlightened representative 
of the reaction already referred lo, against the laxity of speech of the earlier 
generations His tendency is towards a moderate ‘correctness’, and an 
approximation to the supposed pronunciation implied by the now fixed 
orthography, but he does not set out to 'reform' English speech by 
destroying everything that is traditional and Inbitual He appeaN con- 
stantly lo the habits of nur most elegant speakers', that is, to areal lype 
of existing English, and he must be held to mirror the usage of his 
day among refined and learned, and, though to a less extent perhaps, 
among fashionable speakers, with considerable fidelity Since Walke’-s 
day, the 'correcting' process has gone much farther and has unquestion- 
ably obliteiated, in the speech of the general average of educated persons, 
the results of many tendencies which had existed for centuries The 
process, as is shown in various places throughout this book, involves both 
isolated words and whole categoiies 

At any and every period, no doubt, there may be found among speakers 
of Received Standard those who are purists and those who are careless and 
negligent speakers, giving full rein to the natural tendencies which make 
for change in pronunciation If the seventeenth century had its Gill, the 
eighteenth had its Elphinston and many others of the same sort, while 
the nineteenth had Us Dean Alford, to mention but one amid innumerable 
'reformers’ But while /lo one seems to have paid any attention to Gill, 
among those who set the standard of polite English, from the middle of 
ihe eighteenth century onward, the general ideals expressed by Dr John- 
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son in the passage quoted on p 177 have giined an ever-increasing assent 
It IS this gradual but undoubted inumph of the learned class, uilhin 
which may be included the real scholars oT whom Johnson is the type 
and chief, down lo the humblt and ignorant leaclier of elocution filled 
Viith false and extravagant theories of 'coirectncss which is claimed as 
exemplifiing the influence of Clas^ uulect onihe development of Received 
Standard (see also pp iS-20) This influence is hy no means confined 10 
the introduction of ‘Spelling pronuni iitioii , but includes also the intro- 
duction of other types, ualurally (le^cJciped, among different social strata 
II is not alwiys easy lo distinguish b Iwcen ihese two classes of foims. 
The present day pronunciaiion ol nature , instead of [nets] ma3 belong 
lo one or the other (cl p 265) 1 he same applies lo the pionunciation 

gold It IS certain ihal the two forms [^old, giild] coexisted, and that 
the nse of each can be explained b) naiural pioctiscs, but it is bv no 
means certain that ihe final selection [goi/ld] as the ' correct ' form was 
not determined hy its apparent agreem-^nt with ibe spilling 

During the lifeume of maiiy wlio are still of mid Ik ag numerous old 
pronunciations have been given up by lar^^e sedions (f the communili, 
wt le othpF sections adiuit lo them most ohsunaulv There are siill 
mans wlin tonsiu^ r as vu v offensive vulgvrmms ih** moder'i pronurciations 
of wiUitioat of cn /oraieaJ lindsiape handierihie^ as [wiisikoul, jfian, 
fihei, laiudzske/p, haridkjfilJ instead ot [vskot, Jln forrd, la»nzkrp, 
h<rijlnL/ilJ and there aie ptrlups as many more who usf all these pro- 
nunciations habitually uittiout a single qualm Wha'cver may be the 
resistance of the present generation of middle aged or elderly people to 
these innovations, it seems piobable that they will ippear as natural lo our 
grandchildren or great giandchildien as the now unu ersall) received forms 
gold, servant, oblige nature, London, Ldujrd ic , do to us 
1l must be reitciatul that all the 'reforms' in pronunciation and 
grammar which have passed into general currency in colloquiil English 
during the last century and a half, have come bom below, and nut from 
above, in the first iiial'iiice, so far as we can discover This fact will be 
variously received and intciprcled according to tie peculiar social bias 
of the readei One inlerpieiaiion at any rale has been suggested m 
Chap I pp 20—23, sbuve 

The reaction against tbe happy-go-lucky pronunciation and grammar 
of the Restoration, and of the early eightcfUih century, 15 accompanied by 
a certain bias towards formality and silliness wh ch is traceable in the 
poetry and the hierarj prose, and, as we may well believe from the evi- 
dence before us in the conversational slvle a|co, of the later eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century It is a tendency towards the 'regular and 
solemn' and away from the 'cursory and colloquial' 

Pope and his generation still kept the sparkle, along with the ease of 
the seventeenth century The later writers often lose the brilliancy of their 
predecessors, if they preserve tbe ease and grice of movement Gray, 
and Walpole, and Goldsmith perhaps combine both qualities Lo a higher 
degree than many of their contemporaries If we put a passage of the 
Deserted ^ illage alongside one from Pope, lakei^ almost at random, the 
different genius of the two ages is as perceptible as when we compare 
Congreve s dialogue with that of She Stoops to Conquer It ma) be said, 
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prob;ibly with justice, that the younper writer surpa'Jses the older ones in 
tenderness, humanity, and real feeling for natuie po^'Sibly in humour, 
and that he is their equal in his mastery of a supple and intimate style, 
free from literary affectation But ihe swift thrust of Congreve's rapier, 
ihe epigrammatic finality of Pope's couplet, are no longer lliere 

What the later age lost in keenne*^^ and glitter it may be said to have 
gained in sincenlv and solidity There were, however not wantn\g, even 
among the contemporaries of Pope, those who foreshadowed the stjle 
and spirit of a younger da) The sweetness, naturilncss, simphcit), 
and shiewd g net) of Addison, Pope’s senior by six L ten } i irs, ai e perhaps 
nraier to the spirit of Goldsmith than to tliat of the age imincdiitcly 
following the Restoration , while the sobi r decorum of Ricliarilson, born 
only a ^car latir than Pope, with his leisurely nan ilive and rather stiff 
an 1 jioinpous dialogue, exhibits the correctiiude of Midille Class propriety 
in speech and conduct The formahly of the coiuei salions iii Pamela^ 
v\hirh to us IS almost ludicrous, 19 lypic il of a habit of mind and mode 
of expiession which were gaining ground among our people, and held 
them lor ihi ce-qu-mei s of a century A'Uiwing lor difft rentes of genius, 
wU, and of social scLLing, it mai he said that the recoidicl conversations 
of lohnson are on the same note, and wt catch echoes of this spint in the 
ui'eiances, both trivial and serious of Mi ami Mrs Segrave 

The later eighteenth ccntuiy ind the early nine ct nth seem to have 
favoured a very serious tuiii ol mind which exjnesseJ itself in a formal 
and solemn style It is easy to find ex( eptions to this, as m the Diary 
and letters of the sprightly Fanny Burnev, or ilie captivating letters of 
Cowper in his happier moments, or the iricsistitdc mirili of Sliendan, but 
are not these m many w i)s le^s leprestni itive of tin ir age than, let us say, 
Wesleys Journal, and ^and/ord and Merton^ Miss At sten has left 
a gillery of itnpen^ihable portraits of human beings drawn from tlie life 
if any ever were But the conversation of her characters, even of those 
whose parts are most extolled, is singularlv lacking in bnlluncv humour, 
pointedness, or charm ol an> kind The charm, the humoui , the m.'gic lie 
in the authors handling of ihese lalher second rale though generally well- 
bred people, in whose conversation, which haidlv evernses above the com- 
monplace, and in whose self-centied lives, she contrives to inleresc us 
amazinglj We have here the represcnialion of actual life and dialogue 
as the author knew it There can be no doubt that this is the real 
thing, and that people really spoke like Lins in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century Perhaps no books were ever written which embody 
the spirit and idiom of an age so raithfully as Miss Austen's novels All the 
little pomposities and reticences, the polite formulas, the unconscious vulgar- 
isms. the well bred in incenties, are here displavcd It is not Miss Austen 
who is speaking, it is the men and women of hi r day, each perfectly distinct, 
a complete and consistent human being The cliaracters reveal them- 
selves naturally and inevitably in ihcir conversaunn with hardly any 
commentary by their creator, who rarely iroufiles to pass a personal 
judgement upon them, or to see that they aie very good — or otherwise as 
the case may be ^ 

We shall not go far wiong in supposing that the liennets, the D Arcys, 
and the Wodchouses, &c , pronounced ilieir English very much according 
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to the principles laid down by Mr Walker in describing' the ulleiance 
of ‘ our most polite speakers' 

They undoubtedly pronounced *kyard, gyeafl^ ojus, Injun\ to use 
Walkers own rough and ready notation and almost certainly said 
* cantin', goin\ singm , shillin ’ , *^ome of thiin, Lad) Cailitrine de Burgh 
in particular, probably said ‘ /Vn/tfA'i/, tay ,* chancy', ooman ‘woman’, 
' tieighh' rood' , ‘ lansktp *7 unnon *, 'cheer * for ‘ chair and possibly ' goold , 
'ohlcege', and ‘ mrz'an/' Mam still living have heard the last echoes of these 
things in the mouths of thi ir parents and grandparents We can 
remember old ladies and gentlemen who spoke in this way in our child 
hood, and whose conversation still preserved the decorums of Ihe former 
age, Its quaint mixture of eighteenth century survivals, with the new 
‘coriect* forms of their youth Unfortunately most of these ire now 
‘ fallen asleep ' 

In this very imperfect account of the character and general tendencies 
of English speech during something like two centuries, a few important 
problems are toucliLd on, and many more are omitted altogether from 
our survey 

1 his period uders ample scope for investigation It is no enaggeration 
to «ay that a pro| er history of the English of each of these centuries has 
still to be written 

We want minute studies of such documents as the Veinev Letters and 
the Wentworth Papers, and also of other similar letters and diaries of the 
same period, and if possible, of more recent collections covering the 
period from about 1740 to the first quarter of ihe nineteenth century 
Apart from these, the well-spelt letters and diaries of such wniers as F'annv 
Burney' should be carefully examined for the sake of the colloquial and 
grammatical usage which they reveal, and much may be learnt incidentally 
from casual remarks scatiered through biographies and memoirs (cf, for 
example, instances quoted, pp 203,215, 272, &c from Leigh Hunt's Au/o 
biography and Tuckwell's Reminiscences of Oxford) Many works which 
few scholars would tlunk ol investigating speiially for such a purpose, con- 
tain priceless, if isolated, pieces of information as to the speech habit<f of 
our immediate ancestors 7 his is why the dutiful and painful philologisl, 
who ‘ goes through ' large numbers of the orthodox ‘ sources may often 
miss some of the best things, unless he happens also to be widely read 
in English Literature It is much to be regretted that during the last 
twenty or thirty years a senes of observations into the speech of old 
people speaking the best English of the first half of the last century was 
not made in a systematic way These old people, both by their own 
actual usage, and by their recollections of that of their own elders, could 
have shed a very valuable light on much that ls now obscure The 
present writer had the advantage of knowing, during his boyhood and 
early manhood, a considerable number of excellent speakers who were 
born between 1800 and iBjo, and although he remembers accurately 
certain points of iiiierest from the speech and recollections of this genera- 
tion, these are unfortunately all too few It is remarkable that while 
the English of illittratc elderly peasants has often been examined, with 
the view of recording for posterity the rugged accents of the agricultural 
community, and even of the inhabitants of &lum villages in colliery and 
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industrial distncts, it has not been thought worth whilt to preserve the 
passing fashions of speech of the courtly and polite of \ former (hy, and 
those whose good fortune it was to be m a position to record these at 
first hand have neglected their opportunity 

Among the general problems still to be solved may be mentioned — 
the precise extent and character ol hhth Regional and Class di|ilect influ- 
ence upon Received Standard duiing the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the divorce of prose style from the colloquial language of the 
day which may appear in any language from time to time, and which 
resiearch might possibly show occurred among the latest Elizabethans ami 
their immediate successors, and again towards the end of the eighteenth 
century , the precise linguistic results if any, of the Civil Wars upon our 
language, whether in conducing to laxity of pronunciation and grammar, 
or in modifying the diction of conversation or of literature, the beginnings 
of the reaction in favour of the ‘regular and solemn' st)le of pronuncia- 
tion and grammar, and the piogrcss of this movement in col'oquial and 
literary English down, lougbly, to theEaily Victorian period, the rise of 
bogus pronunciations, based purely oil the spelling, among persons who 
were Ignorant of the best traditional usage, the gradual process by which 
many of these obtained currency among the better classes It would be 
desirable to run these monstrosities to earth, when it would probably 
appear that many had their origin with the class of ignorant teachers of 
pionunciation referred to by Smollett ^ 

Among special questions, it would be satisfactory to know with 
certainty approximately when the modern [dj sound in pa/k, Jas/, &c, 
developed out of [s] and became geneially current m Received 
Standard 

Ihc whole question of unstressed vowels is a virgin field for the young 
invesiigaior A small beginning is made in Chap VII, bciow, towards 
a systematic collecLion of maleiial upon which conclusions may be based 
What was the attiiude of the more sober ' reformurs ’ like Dr Johnson 
in this matter p lb it probable that he applied his ]irin(.iplc of ( onforming 
pronunciation to orthography lo the vowels ol unstressed syllables? If 
so, how far did he and ' those associated with him ’ go m lliis respfct? 
If we may judge from his younger coniemporary Walker, dia generation 
probably did not pronounce /or/une^ future, &c , as foriin , futer , like 
the Verneys, the Wentworths, Cooper, and Jones , but did ll e> attempt to 
restore all unstressed vowels to the extent 10 which IMr Bridges would 
like us all lo do at the present day ? Perhaps Mr lindgLS can tell us 
So far as the evidence now available carries us, it looks a if nearly the 
whole movement towards ‘full' vowels in unstressed syllables is an abso- 
lutely modern conceit, based entirely upon spelling To this there are 
certain exceptions, such as the -ure, ~une words whose present-day 
pronunciation may be explained as a purely phonetic development from 
i different type from ihat which produced forim , ' Juitr , ic , and 
again, the interchange of [-an] and -in, [- 3 ^] and -ti in ribbon, faggot, 
file , appears to represent two different speech-usages (See pp 276- fl ) 

But all these and m^y other points await investigation 

It would be an interesting inquiry how far the ialliiig off in ihe quality 
of prose style among the geneiality of writers after the third quarter of the 
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eighteenth century is related to social developments An East Indian 
Director is said to have told Ch'rrlcs Lamb (of all rr^en ') that the style 
the Compan\ most appreciated was the humdrum, thus doubtless voicing 
the literary id( als of the rising class of bankers, brokers, and nabobs 
whose point of view was laig’ely lo dominatL English taste for several 
generations Horace Walpole luAI and wrote on nearly lo the end of 
the ctntur), hut his spirit his gaiety, and the sprip^luliness of his style 
belong m rralilj to the early eighteenth century Even Macaula} was 
unable to rale him at his true value The letters of Giay are prob- 
ably better appreciiled lo-dav thin in the apt. which immediately followed 
his d( ath T lit pcculi u qu ility nf Shend in s wit and raillery is assuredly 
nearei lo CongtLVc m spirit than to Hoi k and Jerrold 

Bui this i*’ not the place lo pursue a subject which is the business of 
the critic of Literature If an apptal is in idt to pure Literature, m dis 
cussing iht changing spiiit and atmosplieie of Colloquial English, it is 
beiaiisc of the principle so often propounded heie, that the style of 
Liteialure is rooted in the life and convtrsilion of the age P'lom these 
sources alone can piosc renew jt'i life from gcneriLion to generation 
When Liiir'iiy prose stile loses touch with 'he spoken language it 
becomes liRless and unrxfiressive powcrles‘ to 'strike the ear, the luart, 
or llie hney , remote aliki from human fethng and from the speech of 
man because it lias never known real life and movement 
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THE HISTORY OF ENOLlSfl PRONJL NC JAl ION IN THE 
MODERN PI RIOD 

I, The Vowels m Stressed Syllables 

In lh€ rorepninq clupLeis ve have taken a senes of r\jud surveys ol 
the Eiii,lisli of the Modem Pciiod, not only of the jirnnunciation, bjl 
of other aspects also, century by eeiituiy, fiom the IiReenth century 
onwards 

In the follnwinij portions of this book it will be our business to attempt 
to woik into a continuous account the farts ol devriopment eYbibiled by 
our langusf^e throughout the whole period wiih which we are dealing 
Of the various aspects with which we shall concern ourselves, pronuncia- 
tion IS one of the most imporunl, the one perliaps whuh demands the 
greatest amassing and sifting of detail m the cluciddiiqfk of fact, it is also 
the one which involves most caie in the cunsiiuetion of a reasonable 
theory in the interpretation of the facts 
It has bfeii alieady said that the convenient pnetiee of dividing 
Fnglish, chronologically, into Old, Middle, and Modern Fnglish is apt 
to be inisleaelmg, and to give ihe impression that our language his 
changed by a series of sudden bounds Still more danger is there in 
conveying such a wrong view when we divide our treatment of the 
languige, as has been done in this book, into cenlunes It is therefore 
desirable to renew the warning prcvioui*!) given, and Ic re slate our con- 
ception of the History of 1 nglish as a process of eontinuous development 
and change If the previous chapters, winch aimed at discovering 
what IS characlensiic of the language of each of a sines of cf-iiiuries, 
have led the reader to liimk loo much of English as broki n up into 
a number of brief, clear-cut, and distinct periods of development, in 
eacli of which a new set of tendencies and impulses arises, the 
following chapters may possibly act as a corrccuve 

The student who constructs his picture of the unfolding of Fnghsh 
chiefly from the long scries of documents of all kinds in which tlie 
language of each age is enshrined, is ni t likely to be misled into what 
one may call the spasmodic view of its history To him the gradual 
and insensible passnge from one phase of development to another is so 
manifest that he finds ir ever more d ificult to draw the line between 
ppnod and period, and he becomes increasin:,lv sceptical of the propriety 
of attempting to define the limits of each But it is one thing to be con- 
scious of the continual cyiward sweep of evolution, and quite another to 
be able to convey the sense of ihis The realization of this linguistic deve- 
lopment comes slowlj, from the prolonged stud) of a mass ol individual 
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fids and details, all of which contribute something* to the picture 
which exists in the student’s mind In the present state of our know- 
ledge, It IS difficult to see how we are to bring home to the reader this 
sense of perpLlual and coniinuou'j development, otherwise than by pre- 
senting him with a considerable quantity of detail, together with certain 
generalizations based upon this f 

Let u never be forgotten thit m tracing, by means of the sources of 
knowledge at our disposal, the history of a language, we have not and 
cannot have all the links in the ch iin of development We know — 
approxim'iiel) — the starting point, and we know what is the outcome 
at the prcsfnt t me But of the intervening stages, many are missing 
altogether, while at the precise character of loo many others we ran but 
guess 

lor instance if we arc iracing the change of M F a in name into its 
pirescnt form, while we can easily construct iheordicall) the various 
stages of development, it is impossible lo say exacll) at what period eacb 
of them is reached Suppc-ing that already in the first hall of the fif 
teentli century we find M E u wniten r, vhu precise value are we to 
attach lo this s)mbol in this period^ IIuw far his the sound gone 
towards its present pronunciation^ And so with all the other vowels , 
we have divers hints of chanpes. — from peculiar spellings from rhymes, 
from statements of grammarians — and wc must piece all these scraps 
of inlormiiion together, compare, and check one with another, but when 
all IS said and done there are more lacunae in our pu tore than some 
scholars like to admit 

In former da)s, when those great figures of English Philology Ellis 
and Sweet were m their prime, these men, and others who followed 
limpingly in their footsteps, believed it to be possible to construct 
almost entirely from ihc accounts given by the Orihoepisls, a fairly exact 
chronological table of vowel changes, and to say willi confidence, such 
and such was the shade of sound in the sixteenth centurv, this or that 
other shade in the seventeenth yet another m the eighteenth and so on 
As 1 have already indicated above, I cannot find any such sure foundation 
in the statements of the old writers upon which Ellis and Swtet relied 
and when I compare these statements with the testimony of the other 
kinds of evidence. I become more than ever (hstnislful of the results 
which were formirlv accepted so confiJtiiih less inclined to be dog- 
matic ai) to tlie chionology of vowel change*' I nr one thing, quite 
rccentl} many scholars hive been led to pin back the btginnings of the 
modern vowel system, anything from one to hundred years earlier 
than the due Co which EIIis and bweel assigned the rise of this If 
this is juitifitd, then u follows, since the formerly received chronology 
was almost eniirclv based upon the testimony of the old grammarians, 
that thesi h ivc misled us and that muchof the system ofminute chronology 
derived from them crumbles A singk instance will suffice Sweet, 
trusting to the Orthoepists believed that far into the sixteenth century, 
and among some speakers well into the seventeenth century' ME <i in 
name, take &c , retained its old sound [til But we know now that as 
early as ihc fiist hall of the fifteenth century this sound must have been 
completeh fronted and that before the end of the sixteenth it rhymed 
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wUb Lhe ME f m xeat, &c Now this entirely knocks the bottom out o[ 
the delightfully simple old tables such as — 


i6lh c 

17th c 

iBth c 

[il 

[^] 

[^1 


'which satisfied most of us down to ^\lLllln the last few \ears^ and if I had 
10 be Lied do^^n to a definite statemeftt on the chronology of this sound 
1 should be inclined to construct, from the facts at my disposal, some 
such table as — 


M E (13th and 
early I4di c ) 

late 1 4 th c 

f i^th c 

a 

[S] 

[i] 


i6th T7Lh and i8th cc 
[e] (amoi)^ some speakers [i]) 


But 1 should know thit ti is was rather a dangerous table to mike, 
because at least two and perhaps more of the stages which are here 
neatly packed into separate periods certainly coexisted in the same 
period, and overlapped into the periods before and after that to which 
they are assigned 

And this brings me back to the point which I set out to emphasize, 
namely, that a clear cut ind precise chronology is impossible in linguistic 
history, Mfice, as was said earlier in this book the pc^lod^ overlap as do 
the generations of ^speakers I rom this point of vie\\ it is obvious that 
some men must have been horn in the I\1 1 period and have died in the 
Modem Period just as tliev ma> be bom in one ^ntury and die m 
another Thus while Chaucei himsdf no doubt alwavs spoke what must 
slill be called ME lie must have bend before he dud younger speakers 
who were at least on the verge of F\ilv Modern He ma) himself 
always have pronounced [m<2k(i»)] and probably he did so but it is, 
I think, certain that he must have heard the younger generation say 
[mskj possibly with disapproval as strong as that with whuh the 
present Poet Laureate hears the un'^tressed vowel in [ Jksfid] and so on 
But whereas the vowel ibove indicated in was a novelty in Chaucer’s 

old age, the unstressed vowels of which his illuslrioiis successor com- 
plains have been m pretty common use foi five liundred yi ars or so 
While then in dealing with each sound change we naturally asK — Wner 
did it start? and attempt to answer the quiMion it is absurd lo suppose 
that our answer, however can lull) considered absolute I v exact We 
can give the earliest evidence known to us of a niodificaLion of the old 
usage, and of a move in the new direction, but we must never forget that 
there may be older evidence which our industry has failed so far to dis- 
cover, and that a sound change is nearly always considerably older 
than the earliest documentary evidence of its existence Furlhei 
although we may be aole to say that a sound change in a ceitain 
direction has begun, and is well under way by a given period we can 
rarely say with certainlv exactly how fai it has gone An\ effort to do 
this must he tentative, and is based ipon reasoning fiom all sorts of 
collateral evidence (Compare, in illustralion of this, the attempt to 
fix approximately the various stages of development of M P. d on 
pp 195, &.C , below, together with the inferences drawn from the history 
of other vowels ) 

In tracing the history of the English vowels 1 have followed the usual 
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pr^clicep anti an excLllent one u is, when dcaling^ wuh the laler periods of 
Ihe Un^uag^e, of sLaiiin^ from ihe M E vowel sysLem 

Bui the term Middle English covers a lon^ period which bcpnn, 
roughly, towards ihe f>eginning of ihe eleventh century and extends, 
accoiding to ihe view taken, down to about 1400, or twenty or thirty 
years later It 15 not to be suppo|ed that English pronunciation stood 
still, even within a single dialect, all this time Even if we adopt the 
further divisions — Tnnsilion, Eirlj ME, ME Central Peiiod, and 
Late M E — the limUs of each of these wiU depend upon the feature which 
we take as the test Thus while wc have no direct evidence, from 
areas more southerly than Lincolnshire, before about 1420, of the 
alteration inwards its present pronunciation of tlit- d-sound which 
arose — in English words— about the middle of the thirteen‘h century, 
and which we call ‘ME a , we have unmistak ible indications that 
one of the OE o-sounds — as m O T mona 'moon' — had mnvtd on 
far Inward-, even if it had already reached its present sound, perhaps iDo 
to 125 years earlier, and this in the '^oulh-hasi 

Therefore when we speik of ' M h ' sounds, we do not always refer to 
one and the same period In the case of the vowel last mentioned, M E 
o (which IS alsr* OE a, and (urihcr occurs m words borrowed from 
Norman French), this sound was certainly no lonqcr pronounced in the 
old wai, hut had become almost, if not quite, [ul probably euly in the 
fourteen ih ceiuun, and in some diahct-, pci nip'-, much earlier 

With these quTiifications of our icrnuno'og, we nu\ pass to some 
general ob-ierv.uiODs on what is soincumcs called ‘the (ireal Vowel 
Shift' hrom wliai has bren said abovt the icidu will be on his guird 
against supposiuj; that 'I'c phenomena uf which we irca' in bus chapter 
aie new and sudden d<.pariures of the Mrulern Period He will consider 
that the pronunci ition which the old ^ow^l sounds have now acquired is 
the result of a slow and gradual proc s% and of lendenciis which un- 
doubtedly enisled in hn^lish long b fnit tile various periods at winch 
the cliinges cm be sliowii scverilli to have come ah ut 

If we Lompare ilic ME vowels in slus-^eil svJIabks with the corre- 
sponLling 'bounds in ilu s imi words it ll e present day, it appears that all 
the old diphthongs, ail the old long vow is, md some of the short vowel*:, 
have acquiicd i totally different proiiuiic .ition But if we compare 
the iwo lists of actual sounds, the M P vowels and diplithungs, and those 
of the present day, we nonce that, as far as we can judge, the contents of 
each list are not so very different M E had, amongst others, the simple 
sounds [j, u, 1 dJ, and the diphthongs [at, tiw], and so has the English 
which we speak But they do not occur in the same words now as then 
W'here M h had d as in name ue have the diphthong [cr], where M E 
pronounced [u] as in Aut, Aous, wc pronounce [i/a] , in the words in which 
[I] orcurred in M E , e g wi/, &c , wc now pronounce [cji] , and corre- 
sponding to M E [^5] as in Soon * bone ’ we now have [n;rj Again, we 
do not retain ihc diphthongs [at, awl in our pronunciation of ram and 
cause, but have subsiilutcd for them [«, 5j in these and other words On 
the other hand, our [a] as in /a/A, our [O] in moon, our [ij in quem, our 
[51 in saw, are not survivals of the ME sounds, 'but have developed out 
of sounds entirely different 
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Thus the new sounds never caught up the old sounds which, so far as 
we can tell, Mere identical with them, except in the case of M E d and 
ME ^ = [e], on which see pp 194, &c, 209 iSc , below This fact h'ls an 
important chronolopical bearing It means that supposing we are able to 
ascertain, for instance, that not later than a given >ear, O E 5 in mona, Slc , 
had reached the [u] stage, it follows Miat the O £ u in Aus had, before that 
stage was reached, been ^o far altered in pronunciation, that it was quite 
unlike the new sound which had developed in the word moon^ and 
although this word and other words containing O E J now have the same 
vowel sound that once existed m hus and other words containing O E 
there never was a time at which moon and house were pronounced with 
the same vowel For if this had been so, they would be pronounced 
with the same vowel now When once two oiiginally different sounds 
become levelled, as often happens in the course of their history, under 
one and the same sound, the history of the sound in both 15 henceforth 
one and the same We see an instance of this in the vowel [a], which 
occurs in the words nui^ blood, and judge In the first of these words the 
O E and M F sound was [u], in the second it was [0], and in the last it 
was French [yj The present sound developed probably in the sixteenth 
century, and its immediate predecessor was [u] This means that some 
lime before the rise of [a] the three originally different sounds [u, 6, y] 
had all, under certain circumstaiicis, been levelled under one sini/le 
sound (u] This sound, no matter what its antecedeji^ib may have been, 
was unrounded at a given point, and gradually devc'oped into the present 
vowel fa] In such a case as this, it is evident that whatever the period 
at which the unrou,nding of old [u] occurred, the vvnous otlier processes 
whereby old [ 3 , y] became [uj must have already taken place 

To return to our former line of argument concerning sounds oiiginally 
different which remain different, this is olten of the greatest in detei- 
mining at least the relative chronology of sound clifiiiges With regard 
to the history of old 0, it has been already menlioned that this sound h id 
apparently become [u] as early as the first half of the fourLeenti century 
We must therefore assume that ceitain disturbances had piioi to 

that date in the old [u] sound Now, although this litter haa now 
become the diphthong it does not by any means follow that any- 
thing like the present form had been reached before old 0 had become 
[il] All that we can say is that something had happened to i, that it 
had started upon that senes of changes which was to result in our present 
diphthong The same lute of argument may be applied to all other 
vowels whose pronunciation has changed from what it formerly was, and 
which have either themselves taken the place of other vowels which have 
also become something quite different, or have had their old places taken 
by other Vowels 

The old f in wi/, lif, biU^ &c , has been diphthongized to [af*], but 
a new [l] sound has developed — in seek, green, jeei, &c — from an old [e] 

It is instructive to consider the histones of these two original vowels in 
relaUon to each other It is evident that the old [l] must have changed 
into something different before the new [l] in /eei, green, ftc , was fully 
developed The old and the new [x] never had the same sound at the 
Same time In this instance we have evidence of about the same age, on 
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the one hand, that old i had become a diphthonj^, and on the other, that 
old [e] had become [i] (cf pp 205—7) It seems cenain that at least 
as early as 1420 [ij had become a diphthong (cf p 223), but how far 
it had gone io\v<irds'its present sound is another question In this 
connexion we must consider also the history of the old diphthong at, 
Mhich later on became [e] The development of all three sounds look 
place in such a manner that the new [e] from ai never caught up old e , 
this latter, while it was clearly on the move towards [ll, never caught up 
old i, and this, though it subsequently became [<!/], never overlapped 
Avith the old diphthong, since if it had done so it would have gone still 
farther and become monophthongized again to [e] Incidentally, it may 
be pointed out that all this illustrates the fact th^t in all languages 
certain tendencies arise, at a given moment, which change certain sounds 
in a particular direction Then the lendencv, for the lime being at any 
rate, dies out so that when, perhaps shortly after the beginning of the 
process which changed the original sound has set in, the same sound 
arises from some different source, the tendency has spent itself and this 
sound remains unaltered, it may be for centuries 

The consideration of the history of several ^jounds during the same 
period, such as has been briefly altcmpied above is of value sometimes 
in checking the statements ol the Orthoepmts Thus, when some of 
these seem to tell us, in the sixleenth ceniuiy, that old i 15 still pronounced 
l^lj, while at the saipe time they admit that old f 15 pionounced [ij, we 
know that either they are deceiving themselves, and would mislead us if 
we trusted them, or that we must have misinterpreted their statements 

The Vowels in Detail 

d 

This vowel must have been definitely fronted bv the b^inning of the 
fifteenth century This is proved by rhymes in the first quarter of the 
century and by spellings which occur during the first half 

The earliest spellings 1 have found which indicate fronting arc in 
R of Brunne's Handlyng Sinne, Lines 1303, where mcke 'make' Inf. 
occurs line 161 and mekest 3906 It would be rash, at present, to 
generalize too much from ihese N E Midland forms 

In the Siege of Rouen (r 1420) we have the rhyme cart — were^ and 
Bokenam writes S Cecil 80, for earlier crddel ' cradle*, and bare^ 
Pr 149, for ME birr OE bxr 'bier' Thiv use of the symbol a to 
express what can only have been a front vowel [e], or in Suffolk more 
probably [c] in the latter word, is as convincing as is the use of the 
letter e to express the sound usually written a The Treasurer of Calais, 
in 1421, in a letter among the collection of letters of Marg of Anjou 
and Bishop Bekinton, p 16, writes er ‘are' If this represents the strong 
M £ form are it is a case in point, but it may possibly represent the 
weakened form in unstressed positions which in M £ was are In this 
case U might be evidence of the froDling of M E a 

Since the evidence shows that the old diphthong at had been mono- 
phthongized and fronted m the fifteenth centuiy (see treatment of at, n, 
p. 248), (he use of the symbol for old d is a further evidence of fronting, 

* See Appendix II 

* The forms mehe and mekes fr Handlyng Sinne should be struck out They 
stand for M E meke meek not from wndke Bokenam's bare is M E hare 
ad] and not for here 
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ard also of the fact that ME a and ai, ei had all been levelled under 
one sound In the account of the State of Ireland (State Papers, 
Hen VIII, Part III, p 18) is written , the Covenlr> Leet Book, 
under dale 1421, p 24, writes matd 'made', M E made , waiter mylne 15 
thus written in a Leic'^ Will of 1533 (Sir J Digbv), cf Linci Dioc 
Docs, p 14a 9 The Cely Pajlers have ceme ME came 'came', 

p 46, and Zachnsson has noted ieke ME take ‘take’, and feder ME 
fader ‘ filher in the Pasion I etters of the fifteenth CLntur) I have also 
noted 'gale* m Shilling ford's Letters, p 10 Now ea is a regular 

LME and Early Mod method of expressing the sounds [i] or [c] 
So far as I know it rarely expresses any other souni, ceilainly never am 
sound like [d] Possibly, ho^^eve^,_y^^z/^ff represents M E yelCy rather than 
ydUy in which case the form is not to our purpose here Jul Berners 
constantly writes aege 'age', ME dge^ and the sane spelling occurs in 
Bishop Fisher's Sermons, p 306 1 his spelling seems to show that a was 

not felt as a suitable symbol tor the sound as it then was Rede me, &c 
(1526) rhymes declare — theare 46, spare — wheare yS, declare — weare Vb 
122 French writers on English pronunciation fioin 1529 onwards liken 
the English sound of d to french / and at, that i' [ej English gram- 
marians and orthoepists are ambiguous upon the nature of this as of 
most other vowels (though both PaUgrave and Bin Jonson hint at the 
existence of a sound other than [dj), and it is nol until the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century that we find, m Gill’s Logp^omia, the fronted 
sound referred to, but then only with contemptuoui disapproval, as of an 
efiemmate and affected pronunciation Gill would apparently have us 
believe that he himself said [d] It is more inporiant to arrive, if 
possible, at the current pronunciation of his time, aid for this we shall be 
guided by other evidence 

Since the fronting is so definitely established lomparalively early in 
the fifteenth Leniury, and for Lincolnshire much 'arlier slill, as we see 
from a consideration of the spellings of, and rhynes with, old d, taken 
together with the facts and arguments given )clow (pp 196, 211) 
concerning the development of the old diphthong ai, it is easonable 
to suppose that the fronting of d had begun, evei in Londoi , at h'aat 
as early as Cluucer's day The fust stage was pobablv [.e], and this 
we may conjecture, lasted into the beginning of the fifteenth century 
From the moment that d and at are levelled under i single sound, thit is 
by the end of the first quarter of the century, it is nost probable that the 
stage [i] had been reached The next change cmsists in making the 
slack vowel into tense [e], and we may believe thalthis has come to pass 
fjom the moment that we find the old d-words rhming with those con- 
taining M E [e], which became [eJ towards ihj end of the fifteenth 
century (see p 209, below) The period couH be fixed with fair 
accuracy by a careful examination of the rhymes fom the first half of the 
sixteenth century or so down to the middle of the eventeenth, before the 
first of which dates, 1 believe, the change took plar To rake a concrete 
example, the question is how early aie hate and ieat, or male and meat, 
pronounced precisely a|jke , how early does heal hyme with mate, make 
with speak, &c ? We have Been that already ii the fifteenth century 
care and were rhymed, but the [eJ sound ws retained before r 
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Fo that: we must find examples of rhymes before other consonants The 
identity of male ami meal is proved in 1685 P * how much 

earlier can it be established? It is pretty certain that the old FeJ became 
[e], olherwi'^e than before r, as soon as, or at least soon after, M E [ej 
had been raided to [i] (cf pp 209—10) At this point it was, or just before 
old [i] had become [e], that the nSs [i] from a caught it up We must 
note here, though the point will be dismsscd later, that the fact that we 
now pronounce [\] in and other words from M E e^, whereas 111 the 
Eevenleenth and (ightcenth centuries the Received pronunciaiiuii, on the 
whole, favours [e] in these words, does not imply a sound change whereby 
[eJ has become pj since the eighteenth century, but meielv' indicates one 
of the many instances of the adoption of a dilTerent and already existing 
type of pronunciatiori as tlie normal stanilard 

Had there really been a late sound change ol the kind suggested, it is 
clear that it must have involved all the old i?-words as well ,is the r*-words 
That iS to sav, we should now pronounct heal and meal with the same 
vowel as Aa/e and male as was the habit in certain circles in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth CLiuunc; 

As carh examples of ihe app irenl identity of old d with old f*, we may 
cue Lord Duckhui si s rhyme — mah, Complaint, p 154, Spenser’s 

rhymes J“/j/ J-- HLivcnlie ILaulie es/a/e and /r3/r with relrale (h\c) 
‘rcireai’, I' Q t 8 u, Slvakespv arc s rhyme — de/raiuTt^y and 

A 7^4-6 I and Mts- Idi un’s spelling diuraU for discreet in 1655 Verney 
Mem ill, p Ic appears fioin a careful comiianson of the slaie- 

menls and f qu aions d W ilhs and C "ojier tinit ibi v intend to imply that 
in then day, the three original M E sounds d at, and P had all been 
levelled under what tkey cdi Morn; e' The precise character of this 
sound n open to djs(iij5s,ion I believe il to he tense [e], but having 
here brought the hi^tiry of a down to the point at which it is levelled 
under a vowel in wluii it converges vvilli two other originally different 
sounds, I reserve tlie irgumenls in support of the view just stated until 
the treatment ol MI , cf pp 209 &l , bi low 

The present div dpluhong into winch old d has devt loped (in make, 
Ac) la first noted by Jatchelur, Orlhoepical Analysts, pp 53—4 1H09 

M C <2 in the Modorn Period. 

In Received Stanclrd English the present pronunciation of M E 
short (i, in all words wiiere this sound was unaffected by any combinative 
change, either in Lu M F or at some subseque* t period, is [ s] 
Examples mar^ cal, ra^ wax &c, ic T he Late M E -dr from 

-tfr (cf pp 212-23) fcrime | a.r], for the t,uh->cquent history of winch 
see pp 20J— below The iiroblcms aic when and in wliai dialect did 
the new sound first dielop, and when did it become the received pro- 
nunciation iti Standard h nclish ^ The process is one of fronting, and if 
we assume that ME I was a mtd-haik vowel, also of lowering The 
lowenng mav Lave acompinied ihe fronting, or [a] might breome first 
[e], and then have btei lowered The difficulty gf the sicond hypothecs 
is, that a general icndch v to lower aP [e] sounds would have necessarily 
invoUTd also ongin.il 11 r in ttll, bed, Ac 
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The dialectal and chronological problems are not altogether easy of 
solution The earliest (sixteenth century) enters on pronunciaiicn, 
especially the nali\e-born grammarians, give us very hlile help, their 
remarks being extremely ambiguous Anri this is not to be wondered at 
when we reflect Lhai the modern English sound is, even lo-day, very rare 
among the languages of the world, ^hat it is by no means universal in 
the English dialects, whether Regional or Social, at ihe pre'>ent lime, and 
lhat, for those speakers who hive not usid iL from childhood, it is 
apparently one of the most difhcuU vowels to acquire, dilTicuk to recogni/e 
and discriminate, and difFicult to analyse and describe II is a matter of 
very common experience that English speakers who have studied and 
perhaps spoken a foreign language lor years, m which no sound at all 
resembling the genuine English [i] occurs, continue, when pronouncing 
this foreign tongue, to substitute liirir n lUvi- sound for the fcreign [trj 
without the slightest misgiving, and without tnlcrl lining any doubi as to 
the complete ideniit) of the two sounds 1 have also known persons who, 
without having had anv s^stcmatiL training in phonetics, had yet given 
much intelligent aliention to phonetic questions who maintained stoutly 
that English [ai] wis not a front \owel at all, but a back vowel, closely 
associated wiili [a|, and ibis although ihiy ihemstlves undoubtedly 
pronoun! ed the normal (roni sound 

From these considerations 1 am impelled when the sivtecnth- and 
seventeenth century English writers on proniiiicui ob wlentify the Pnglidi 
a with the sound iisuilly expressed In this ymbol in contintnul 
languages, and give no bint of the txi'-lcncc of mother sound to disregard 
llieir lesLimoiiy as j rcniiig nothing a' all — not en that the lu v\ >uund did 
not exist in their own pronuiiei ition \MiLri il further appearb that 
a writer has no phoneLu knowhdgi, nn gnsp of foreign sounds hut is 
completely under the spell of ilic ‘ leiicis ai d il.' ir ‘■upjio'ici! m>sieriu s 
‘powers', It seims mere waste of time to spend ii lU trying to make 
definite sense out of his vague nousi use 

Our best clnnrc of help from the grimmanans is in the works of 
foreigners who, having no prjjin'uts jn favour ol one si'unu more thin 
another, have no hi sitiiion, il they are acuie enough to ol serve a d ‘Ter- 
ence between the English pronunciation of a ‘letter’ and il ar own, in 
pointing it out 

The occasional spellings wh'eh are often so enlightening shed '^nme 
faint light on our jiroblem, in that we find a few examples, even u iht 
fifteenth century, of e written for a Man> of the woids in wliith this 
spelling occurs may be otherwise explained than bj tin. assuinpiion of 
a genuine development of a frojit pronuni lalinn fiom old a It is true 
that e is an unsatisfactory spelling for [a:], uui supposing lhai a writer 
feels that the vowel in cat is front (he do» s nut of course call it ' from ' to 
himself), what symbol can he use to express this except r} J3ui spellings 
of this kind which are not pa'ienl of some o her expltnalion — e g as 
representing a M £ (S E ) ? type, and not an <z-iy pe at all — are very few 
and far between 

Lastlv, there is the testimony of rhyme, which in the present instance 
can serve us but little, since there can be no genuine rhymes witn [s] 
except in words which are derived from a, and it therefore proves nothing 
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ihat words originally containing [a] and spelt a are rhymed together, for 
(he rhyme would be equally good oefore and after the change of sound, 
which would affect all words of this class equally The nearest approach 
we get to any enlighteTiment from this source are rare rhymes of a with 
I This IS comprthensiblc if ihe former sound had been fronted to [e], 
but not if It was still a back vowel % 

The information, such as it is, from the various sources is the 
following 

During the fifteenth century we have a few examples of e written 
instead of a in different pails of the country — in Si Editha (c 1420) the 
rhyme was — ertss ‘ cross ' occurs twice, lines 1541, 1548 Cress is written 
for crass{e\ which is found m line 1387 That ilie writer of St Edilha un- 
rounded o IS shown by this form and by starme * storm '939, which rhymes 
wiih harm It would appear from the spelling cress that he had also 
fronted fl j Palladius, ro 255 , ibid , ' adders ’j 34 935 , zt’fjr 

'wax', 3S 1023, ' wash \ 40 1105 Wm Paston, the judge, has 

— I heve ‘ have ' (perhaps long) , Duke of lluckingham — thejiking ‘ thank- 
ing 1442-^5, I'asion Letters, 1 61, Bokerum — venyschyd^ A^n 603, 
wteheman^ Agn 29^;, Marg Paslon— ‘satk', 11 179, pollea.\s 

‘-axes', u 215, ‘watch' (Vb,), u 362, Sh\\\in^loTd—Shefifsbury^ 
5, hendes ‘hands', 46, Gregor) — OetheUr, 20 j 209 fethem^ 

213, ihtryit ‘ chanty 232, Kewle of buvu Men — uirxr (Vb), 107 
24 , chesipU 'chdiujile' 91 4 In the sixteenth ceniur) I li.we noted es 
/or, Rec Cath of Ar , L and P 11 405 1501, (!rfjrf‘band', Bp Knight 
(15IJ), p 191 (twice) , ‘rank’, Lord Berner^ i 295 (twice) , axemyne^ 
in the Letter ol Thos Pery 10 Mr R Vane (1 Ills 2 2), p 142 , and the 
same writer has earmynyde^ pp 142 and 145, Jenewery, 149, eheryte^ 
156 Machyn wtiics Cfenmer, 57, and chcreie, 131 Wm Faunie, 
Allcyne Papers — ' ifyou him p 32, 159- where stressed Mrs 
Basirc writes sethsfie 1315 (1654), Frencis 139 (16 ^£5), sednes 140 {1656) 
The inverted spellings (a for r) occur in Wanysday ‘ W tdnestlay 
Gregory, 97 and 229, masynger, 124, and massage, 223, m the same 
writer, zastyrday yesterday ' (z = M E 3) j Bi , and massyngtr, 

I no, Marg Paslon , while in the sixteenth tentury Sir T Ellyot writes 
mantion,z 3 16 , and Machyn /rar/ for ‘ pressed 1 27 We are pei haps 
entitled to assume that when a writer puts a for e, he 'ittribules a front 
pronunciation to the former symbol Of the first group above {e for a), 

It might be contended that the forms from Palladius (Essex) represent 
not ME a at all, but the old S E type with r, though this particular ex- 
planation does not apply to wesshe Heve for have may possibly be an 
unstressed form Shillingford's Sheftesbury may bt Horn an O E South- 
Western form with sie/t- for earlier Sf.taft- On the oiher hand, the 
whole collection mav be perfectly genuine, in which case it would be 
established that as eaily as the fifteenth century a liad been fronted in 
Essex, Suffolk, and possibly m London, though Gregory, as we have 
seen (p 64), was by birth a Suffolk man None of the English writers 
on pionunciation of the sixteenth century appear to throw any light 
except Palsgrave(i 530), who hints at iheexistcncejof a pronunciation other 
than [fll — French a is sounded ' suche as we vse with vs, where the best 
cnglytisnc is spoken’ Some of the French wntcis on English assert that 
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English a is pronounced like i (' at least in Latin Tory, 1529) , 'c almost 
as brode as ye pronounce your a m englysshc ’ (Wes 1512) Unfortu- 
nately, we do not know whether this refers only to long a or to ^ as well 
Shakespeare rhymes scratch — wretch in Venus and Adonis (Vietor, 
Shakespeare Pron , p 20B), and neck — back in V & A 593 (Horn, N E 
Gr , § 40) Publ Pprs 6, beck ‘back', j49 ') Diehl (Eng Schicibung und 
Ausspr ) mentions a few more occasional spellings — siren ‘ strand 1554 
Machyn, 72, ectes ‘acts’, 1598 Henslowe's Diary, 137, 1 13 

The statements of the grammarians down to the second half of the 
seventeenth century are nearly as useless for our purpose as those of 
iheir predecessors in the former century 

Butler (1634) only tells us that a and d differ ' in quantity and sound ’ 
This might mean that a was still unfronted, while d was fronted, or that 
a = [a J and a = [i e] Ben jonson, however (Gr 1640, but written twenty 
years or so earlier), notes a difference between French d and the English 
vowel in flr/, act, apple He says *A with us in most words is pro- 
nounced lesse than the French d' This is, perhaps, intended to refer to 
a fronted vowel 

Wallis (1653) has the grace to distinguish between ‘ guttural ’ aqd 
'palatal' vowels, and among the latter he includes Lngljsl) a, both long 
and short, which he also denominates * exile', that is 'thin, meagre' If 
these terms mean anything when applied to vowel sounds they must mean 
chat the sound thus described is a front sound W|^ know, fortunately, 
irom other sources that M E a was undoubtedly fronted long before the 
time at which Wallis wrote (cf pp 194-6, above, concerning M E a), 
and therefore this author’s equation of the vowels in the pairs— sam — 
ja/7je, lamb— lame, bat — bate, &c , as simply long and ‘^hort forms of the 
same sound makes it pretty certain that the short vowel was \s] 

Cooper (16B5) IS the first serious phonetician, and the must accurate 
observer we have hitherto met He describes English a and says, ‘for- 
matur a medio linguae ad concavum palati paululum elevato, in can, pass 
a cornpitur , in cast, past producitur ’ This is quite unambiguous and 
can only mean [z], and the analysis is identical with that whi h the best 
modern phoneticians have made of the sound, described by Bell and 
Sweet as the low front Cooper's list of wordv containing the short 
vowel is — bar, blab, cap, cat, car, dash, flash, gard, grand, land, mash, 
hat tar, quality It will be seen that this includes words where a oci urs 
before -r, and the word quality which we do not now pronounce with [^$] 
The explanation of this will appear later (cf pp zoi-3) 

We need not pursue any farther the winding mazes of the grammarians 
m their descnpiiuns of this sound, since it is clear that our present-day 
vowel is now fully recognized and adequately desrnbed We may note 
in passing that Bachelor (1B19) warns his readers against a prevalent 
vulgarism in the pronunci ition of a He says (p 22) ‘Refinement 
should be kept within very moderate bounds with respect to this letter, as 
the real exchange of a for t is the result of ignorance or affectation, by 
means of which certain words will cease to be distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion ' He illustrates hi^ meaning by a Jiat of words showing how one 
vowel IS passing towards the pronunciation of thw other Thus had is 
becoming like htad, tad like led, man like men, and so on ‘ The broad- 
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esl provincial lone', he adds, ‘seems lo make a far nearer approach to 
propriely than the exchange of the (= the*te) sound*? It cannot be 

foreseen whether the fickle goddess of fashion uiJl not one day authorise 
such an alteration ’ She his not done so yet We catch echoes of this 
vulgaiism, spanning, no doubt, (rom a desire for a bogus eUgance, m the 
satires of Dickens and Thackerat* and wl still heir ' head mslcad 
of had from a fcv. would be refined ^ulgtnans, as well as from certain 
sections of Cockney speakers 

We ma) now attempt a constructive theory of llie course of events 
which are somewhat imperfectly reflected by the facts which have so far 
been collected 

It Beems probable that the fronting of M ?' a begin in the S E 
counties, notably in Ebsex, in the beginning of the lifteenih ceniur\. \iul 
that It spread during the first half of the ccnLuiy to Suffolk, and possibly 
to Norfolk Only graduillv did the tendency sprcid lo London and at 
fir^l only among ilie proletariat or the middle classes The forms in 
Gregory's Chronicle, if we take them as esl iblisliipg that he had the 
fronted pronunciation, may be due largely to his burtnik origin The 
fronting w ls ver> gradu il, so ihni a \\ is not fcl' as an incongruous symbol 
for the sound When we find rsptlliugs, or rfnmcs of c-words with 
lho>e containing t we mav reasonably assume tint the vowel implied was 
fuil> from From the lower and middle classes in London the new 
pronunciation p»sj,ed during the sixteenth century lo the upper classes, 
and even into the Pngli^'h of the Court 

Among the latter striion^ of the community the fronted sound may 
quite possibly have been at first an affecution ulopted (rom wSome feeling 
that uw IS more refined than the ‘ brooder ' [«j 1 Tins seems likely in 
view of the fact that even to-dav, outside Kei Lived Standard and the 
dialects of the Kasiern Counties (as fir as Iledfurdshirc ana Cambridge- 
shire ?), the sound is practically unknown in natural Regional and Class 
dialects In an} ca^e, U was in all Iikehliood unuersaJ among fashion ible 
speakers by the end of the sixteenth ceiiiurv If the professed writers on 
F-iiirlish pronunciation arc so slow to rerognize and admit the existence 
of [x,] this is due partly lo then inadequate observation and incapacity 
for phontiic anal} sis, partly lo their dislike of new departures m pronun- 
ciation, and their relur lance to admit these, especially when there was no 
traditional symbol ready to their hand lo expre^^s the new sound It was 
comparatively easy to admit the new [sc or ej from old a because it was 
possible to liken the sound to French or Italian or Latin i Also a long 
vowel IS always easier to recognize and de'^enbe than a short one It was 
hardly possible to give any idea of [s] without some knowledge of the 
functions of the longue in the production of vowels such as Cooper and, 
to some extent, Wallis possessed It seems liktly that manv old- 
fashioned speakers, even at Court, preserved the old sound well into the 
seventeenth cenlury 

If Shillingfurd's hendes really implies a front pronunciation of the 
vowel, he must have picked up the «iound during his trip to London 
together with manv other features of his Englisip which are foreign lo his 
native dialect (cf pp 65 and 81 above) Ii is hardly possible that [a] 
should have existed in Devonshire in the fifteenth century seeing that it is 
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foreign even now to the dialect of that county The form can hardly be 
of Scandinavian origin — in Devonshire I If we take St Ediiha's 
= crass seriously, this was probably a foreign importrition While at the 
present lime most Engll■^h provincial dialects show more or leas well- 
marked advancing or fronting of old a except in the North, none would 
seem to have developed a full frorjl vowel Fvtn tne considcnbly 

advanced [a] of many of the forms of Modified Slantlard, espceially as 
heard in large towns, is probably not a survival of the nilive Regional, 
but due to the influence of Received Standard In the wonld-be lefineci 
Fnglish of certain classes in Edinburgh and Glasgow, vigorous efforts to 
'illiin an 'English accent’ have resulted in a Ironi sound indeed, but in 
[e] instead of [*] 

H E a/ becomes aul 

In Late ME o followed by -/ is dipbihongi/ed to ru This happens 
only in stressed syllables, and onlv wlirn itiese tml m a consonanl 
There aie many examples in ihe fifieeruh and sixleenlh centuries of the 
spelling aul or awl It is doubtful ^^hclhcr these spiDings, at any laie 
by iht end of ihe hficcnih tenturv Jj not ( xpre^s a sound very like our 
present sound [j] in hall hail, all salt la'hcr lliar 'he dijihlhong 
1 lie developmenl of [im| lo [ »] is d.scusseil be'ow (pp 21^1- ;) 

A few examplca will suffice lo illustralt the (3r<->pelliri;js 

Sauhibury, 102 filiis mu**! have been p”0^o»iiici tl [sj/dzb/r/J 
\\ilh nn vo'alI folUnving th( (rlv Paptrs, fawlvl ’ I dboL 46, 

/au'kyner 81, null ' aW iaw!\d, schawl l>e Tin lipi word be 

the strong or stressed form (lur prts**m ih> shall [/ilj i'' dcr.ved iium 
the undiplithongized unstressed form, vslncli is fir lOiniui'tier 

Thos Pery (1530), j-(7r//77r ‘ psalm , Fills 11 2 i'^2, '^11 I ho-, ^ejmour, 
cawlle^Si Pprs Her VIII, 1, p 773 (ir,44), Sir Thos Snnth, haivU^ 
Ellis 11 3 15(1572-6), Q Eli7abein,yfl2//e, Letters 4H /auuth 1 ransi 2, 
stauke ‘stalk Trans 26 

It IS unnecessar) Lo muli'plv examples, as these ms) be found scattered 
about in most fificen'h- and i.iMlcenlh-LLnturv letters 

W'herever, in presenl-day English, the conibinilion ~al- is p’’! noun id 
[51], or when the I is no longer pronounced, as in fad \ld/l f"*lr 
may be sure that this vowel is derived frum the earlier ilipiiiliong au 
The change of this into [5] has been so regular thu au, aw are legaiikd 
in English as the natural symbols lo express Hus 'owlI sound 
See p 251, &c, below, for the history of au 

M E a in the Modern Period after rf-, trh-, qu-, squ- 
AL the present lime we pronounce a rounded vuwel [o] m uand, ujash, 
what, quaniiiy, squash, &c II wc assume that the preceding fw, wj 
rounded ME d before fronting Lo [a.1 had taken pKcr the ciiange in 
sound IS easy to understand In tins case ihf* change is e irlicr ih in that nf 
[fl] Lo [$] (cf pp 1 96-200) If we place 'his m iIil fiber nth century in the 
bouth-East and in ihe fol’pwing centurv in LoiiJuu LiiL;h‘il liie lounding 
after w, Ac , must be earlier still 1 his would put me development of the 
rounded vowel in this position rather earlier than the meagre evidence of 
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occasional spellings would lead us to suppose The Celys write wns^e 
u)hojf &c , for was several time^, and the same form occurs in Cr of 
Duke of York a Knight of the Bath, p 390, but this is not absolutely 
convincing, since the Auxiliary is usually unstressed, and the spelling may 
represent the n duct d vo\^el The fif^t convincing spelling ^Mth which 
I am acquainled is wosie ‘ wash ^Vlachyn, p 230 In William Watson^s 
Teares of France (1593) occurs the very bad rhyme songs — swanSj which 
seems Lo imply a rounded vowel in the latter word After that there 
15 nothing until ihe seventeenth century, when Sir R Gresham in Verney 
Papers, p 106, writes Whoddon for Whadden in 1622 The grammarian 
Dames (1640) says that au is pronounced in quart, wart, swart, and 
thwart This implies the sound [5] with the lengthening of o before 1 
The Verney Memoirs from 1642 onwards furnish numerous examples ol 
0-Bpellings of a after w-, &c , and Cooper in 1685 gives war warm, 
warder, watch, water, waitU^wrath as containing either the short vowel 
Ui oy, or the long vowel in oy respectively 

Already in ihe fourteenth century I have noted a few instances of o for 
a after Z0-, but always before so that one is led to suppose that the 
latter consonant exercised some influence The examples are — swoiwe- 
bridde. Earliest F.ng Pr Psalter (1350), p 180, * swallow ' (N ), 

Allii Poems, Patience, 250 , (Pret ), PdtienLe, 363, 1 268 Chaucer 

in iht. House of Fame, 1035, rhymes swallow (Vb ) with holowe 

The list of o-§pellinRS in the letters of the excellent Verney ladies 19 
a fairly long one Whot ‘what', V Memoirs, iv 87 1662 , wos 'was', 
1642 VI 67, 70, 71, wore 'war', 1644, i aoi , worr, 1688, iv 449, 
worntng, 1646, 11 3^6, washing ‘washing’, 1661, iv 21, woching 

‘ watching 111 433, IP orz-t ‘ Warwick ' 1^58,111 416, yKt7r#// ' quarrel *, 
1674, IV 226, <)uolliiy ‘ qualiti ’, i68j, iv 273, quollyfications, 1685, 
tv 375 ( ‘ squabs 1664. iv 72 

Woater ‘water’, 1688, iv 449, though representing the rounding ol 

M E a, may be included here 

Cooper indicates a rounded vowel [f?] in was, wasp, wan 
The wordis waft, qua^^ usually pronounced [weft, kwof], though some 
speakers say [w^lt, wjA, kwSfJ have m the lormer case escaped the 
rounding Unless this be a ‘spelling pronunciation, which is unlikely 
since wa- for most Englishmen stands for [w^, w5], these forms must 
represent a type in winch M E wa- became [wc] The subsequent 
change in this vowel before yt is dealt with on p 204, below 

The Pret swam [swsm] instead of [swt7m] may be explained by the 
analogy of began and other Frets of this class 

By the side of the rounded forms whose existence is fully established 
among the best speakers, by the above evidence, for the seventeenth 
century, Mulcasier, 1582, puts warde, wharf, dwaty, warn, wasp into the 
same list as casl,yar, clasp, grasp, Ac, as regards the vowel, hUmmtarie, 
127, and some seventeenth- and ciglitcenth-ceiuury grammarians seem lo 
suggest the existence of unrounded forms such as [w^z, swain, kwEhtj, 
kwsnt/i/J, which again are either spelling pronunciations or dialectal 
variants It looks as if we must assume the existence of a speech com- 
munity among which wa- became simply [ws] and riot [w:i], whose 
habits of speech have left some slight traces It is certain, in spue of the 

* But note now wosshyng Stonor Papers 1 qz (i4firi) 

"See ■\ppendix II lor Miltaa s spellmg 
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Vcrney forms, lhat many eiglileenlh-century speakers said [kwiliti and 
kwsnuti] This is asserted by the uriLers on pronunciaLioii, and is con- 
firmed by a statement made to me by a lady who died recently, aged 
eighty-Bix, that nearly eighty years before, a gieat-'iunt of hers, then very 
old, corrected my informant for saying [kivj>]/i/, k\\-?n’/t/], as'ierting that 
these were vulgar pronunciations ^'urther, in Leigh Hunt's Au/o- 
hiography^ p 180, U is recorded that John Kemble the actor (1757—1823) 
always said [kwxl/tj] 

The rounding does not normally occur in Received Standard Inghsh 
when wa-^ ivha- are followed hy g ot k Hi nee we pionounce [$] 

in wag^ whacky wax, quack, quagmire The D iniijli wiitir Bi rlram (1753) 
who';e observations are generally ai curate, states, however, Lliat a rounded 
vowel was heard in quagmire, and [kwjg-J may still be heard 

If the seventeenth- and eighlLenlh-ceniury unrounded forms of such 
words as wash, swan, wasp were not spelling pronunciations, that is, if 
wa- really developed into and subsequently became [wc?], then we 

must assume that the initial w, while not hindering the early fronting of 
the vowel, later unfronted it again before rounding 1 his woulu be 
\ later process than that which, amonp a different set of speakers, rounded 
M F fl direct, before fronting look place 

The poets of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries (e g Surrey, 
Wyatt, Sackville, Spenser, Shakespeare, llabingion, Donne, and IKirick) 
do not, so far as 1 have got evidence, rhyme wa-^w^th 0 but with a 
— e g want rhymes w'lth grant, pant, &c , was with grass Poj>e rhymes 
rewards — cards, Moral Essays, Epistle 11 243 These rhymes would 
still be held perfectly sound, being traditional, and abo appealing 
to the eye. These reasons would explain ihcir 0i currenre 'll an earlier 
date, even if those who used them pronounced [wmt, W7z], &c Such 
rhymes prove nothing one way or the other The ali ince o the rhymes 

wa o may be due to the dislike already alluded to, to ihyme in 

antagonism to the conventional spelling 

M E a before j, f, th [s, f, J)J, also before r and r + consonant 

The words path, hath, pass, glass, chaff aflei hard, fa fi-c , may 
serve as types of what has happemd to the old short vowel OLfore 'he 
above-mentioned consonants In Received Standard, instead of a short 
vowel [£] we have a long [c] In the vaiious Regional and Class dialects, 
different developments occur, such as [glas, glses, glijs], ifec , thc^e, 
however, do not concern us here, except in as much as lluy may rtpre- 
sent survivals of the stages through which the Received Standard forma 
have passed in their time Two things, then, have happened to the vowel 
in Early Modern [pa;)3, glss, ij^f] it has been lengthened, and it has 
been retracted, from a front to a bick vowel 

The generally received view is that M E path, fi:c , became [pa^]?], 
whenever the fronting took place, that this was then lengthened to 
in the seventeenth century, whence [pdfi] developed in the course of the 
eighteenth In the same way became [haerd, bird, hfl(i)cl] There 
IS little fault to find with ihis, except as r gards ibe approximale period 
of lengthening This took place, in all probability, much earlier than is 
usually supposed 

We shall see (p 257) tha^ h is lengthened in Warwickshire as eaMy as 
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1 4 20, when we find croofi crofi (Coventry Leel) , also that the spelling 

marster for master occurs in the Cely Papers 1 his last form has been 
adduced to prove that r could have had no consonantal sound at this 
period before -j, but -it also •ihov^a that the preceding vowel was long, in 
fact that fl was already lengthened before -j + consonant There is no 
reason for supposing that lengthening of a took place earlier before -r 
than before [f, Ji], or that the vowel d was lengthened earliei before / than 
a was If we draw what seems the natural inference from these facts \\c 
shall have to assume that al 'iny rate by the end of the fifteenth century, 
the vowel m path., was already long Did this lengthening 

occur before or after the fronting of a? Are we to assume for the six- 
teenth century [p^iji ghis, t|iif], or [pi)?, gl^S tjif] ^ 

The quesLioi] ^eems open lo discussion, and it may be well to argue it 
out Lei us assume that M E bap ‘bath* was lengtliened direct in the 
hflecnlh ceiuury, beiore the fiuniing of a lo lap In this case what was 
Its position with regard to the verb lathe^ which had a long d in M E ? 
Either this latter vowel hid already been fionted, or it had not If not, 
then hap and bad must have had the same vowel and this, as we have 
seen, wais fronted in the fifteenth century and subsequently became [e] 
riic same file would, therefore, have overtaken the same vowel in boih 
words, with the result that there would have been no distinction m vowel 
sound at the present lime between hath and bathe But there ir a dis- 
tinction Let us assume, then, that when became the eld d m 
[^j^J was already fionted and had thus got far ahead of tlie new a Phis 
assumption necessitates the furihcr one that at a later period a fre^sh 
tendency arose lo front d But this assumption is not justified, apparentlv, 
by facts We are compelled, therefore, to assume that bak did not 
become bp direct, but that the vowel had already been fronted before 
the lengthening took place, so that the development was [ba]?, btie)?, biji] 
This offers no difhcultv, since we know that [bae)>] did exist (Irom the 
testimony of the seventeenth-century Orlhoepists), and the only question 
which arises is, when did it come into existence? If it be held, as it still 

15 hy some, that M E a had only reached the [i] stage by the sixteenth 
century, this would certainly a difficulty, but we have established 
already (pp 195-6) at least a icCit strong probability that by that 
period fej, or still more probably [e], had already been reached by the 
old ri, so that if that be so, the difficulty is removed 

Incidentally it may be remarked that such a rhyme as past — waste, 
which occurs in Shakespeare's sonnet, ‘When to the sessions of sweet 
silent thought', is intelligible if we assume Inat the vowels in both weds 
were long — [past — west] — but hardly so il we arc to suppose [pJesL — 
west] or even [wisi] 

As regaids the cnange from [p^st, bf)?, Kfta(r)] lo [past], &c , it is 
difficult to be sure of the approximate dale of the change I he state- 
ments of the eighteenth-century authorities are very unsatisfactory Tae 
chief arpument against assuming a very early (say late seventeenth or 
early eighteenth century) retraction to [dj is the fact that this vowel seems 
to have been difficult for Englishmen at that time Why if the sound 
was a common one in our language, did it always become [5], written aw 
or au, m foreign words when borrowed into English? 
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We Bnd spaw for in the Verney Memoir'., n 23 (1641), iv igo 
(1665), and ihe liabit survives in the spelling and pronuncialinn of 
Cawnport, Pun/auS, brandy pawnee and in the pronuncialion [k5bi/l^ 
for Cahul^ really [pandiiJb, p^ni ktibt/lj, &c The old-fashioned and 
now vulgar pronunciation [v3z] for vase illustrales the same point Tlie 
word in this form must have been borrowed when [a] was unknown in 
English Our presenL-day pronunciation fvJz] is the result of a com- 
ji.irativcly recent approximation to the French sound 

Before r, a becomes -0 m some dialects, tf for instance Charlbury, 
Oxon, locall) called [iplbri] I here was in the ninetctnlh cciuury 
a hyper-fasliionable or vulgar by-form [t/jlz] of Charles This used to be 
faciliously written ‘ Chawles ’ The proLoiype of this form seems to occur 
in Mrs Basire's chorls, 141 (165^) Cp ''l‘■o Crvoper, p 173, above 
The form is diflicult to account for unless [<rj had already developed 
fiom [e] 


The Vowel in hal/, laugh dance, &*c. 

If we assume ifnt our prnnunci ition of tfiese woids goes back to 
a late M E haf la/l dan e wliiuh became [hxf hxf — hiffl &c , tlieie is 
no difficulty concuniug them nor one or two other wonis, such as calf 
If on the other hand wt insici oii deiuihp our prC'Cnt forms from 1* arly 
Modern fjims with the diphihung au — haul/, canlf lai/f daunst, &.c — as 
some scholir'. do, tlicn we are put 10 all oits of shift/i to explain the 
preseiU-day [d] insieul of [”>] That diphihongiz n forms haulf, cauf 
existed, no one doubts, but u is siiggesitd ihai iii)dij)liihon£;ired forms 
also existed, and that from these our present received pronunciation is 
derived As regards huc^h, laughier, there is no proof that pauft 9 Tj, &c , 
ever existed In words of this kind there were iwo types, one in which 
thi find became [f] and in ll i-' i>i)C au did not develop , but there 
was another tvpe in which final \\] or this ooiind before / did not 
become [fj but retained its bick iharatler and thtn disappeared In 
this tyjie au did develop, and altcrwirds quite normally, became [5] 
Our f^orms laugh, laughter (in spue of the spelling which rea’'y belongs 
to the second tv pi"), and the earlifr forms, ao much in vogue right irio 
the eighteenth century slafter, da/ter are derived fiom the first tvpe L)n 
the other hand, the received pronunciauon of slaughter daughter with 
[5] IS derived from the second type Ste p z'^B, below, for early 
examples of the spellings lajfe, &c , and p 297 fur A<^‘half' 

M.E ^ in the Modern Period 

By common consent, the lung tense e of M E , no matter what its origin, 
was raised to [l] in the Early Modern period Apart from present-day 
vulgar English of big towns, the new vowel sound has been preserved 
In the degraded forms referred to, there appears to be a tendency to 
diphthongize [t] to something like [az | This tendency generally goes 
with a drawling habit of speech which teems incompatible with the 
preservation of anv long vowel as a pu.c sound The same speakers 
who pronounce [ha*, baz’ marj for he, he, me, Slc , also diphthongize the 
vowel in boot, Slz fcf 23S, below) 
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The first mdicaiiona we get of the change of [e] to [l] are given by 
the occasional spellings of persons who write f,_y instead of e These 
spellings, so far as my knowledge goes, begin before the end of the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century They are fairly frequent during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and are found even in the seventeenth 
century 1 he folloNung example^ will suffice 

Siege of Rouen, c. 1420 — Atre 'hear*, 1 23, hyrde 'heard', 29 
Bokenam (1443) — besychyn^ S Marg 925, Shillingford (1447—50) 
mykely, myte ‘meet', 6, hire 'hear', 9, dymt 'deem', 13, myve 
'move', 60 from ME mh)e^ pryved^ 57, 'proving', 

Btc , from M E pr^ve Slnllingford s ityAe ‘ week 59, may = [>*ik], or 
It may represent an old foim without lengthening ‘sick', 64, 

may be either M 1 or an early shortening 

Gregory (1450-70) — Atr^ ‘hear’, passim, dyrf * dear', 116, stypylU 
'steeple *, 149, slyvys 160, ' sleeves', the spelling scAyppe, 162, * sheep’, 
no doubt expresses a shortening of the vo\^el after it had been raised to [i] 
Margaret IHslon (1440-70) — Mjr, 2 142, ‘ llitre, m which', hyrafter 

‘here-’, 2 178 at^ryed, 2 pmte 'priest' 2 179, symed 'seemed' 

2 186, x/yd'i? ' speed 2 syying, 2 1^2, dymeth, 2 193, ' sheep ', 

2 196, kype, 2 197, wypyttg ‘ weeping', 2 226 Creation o( Knight of 
the Bath (1494) — sien ‘sfcn’ 390, tttdted, 391, Letters and Papers, 
vof 1 Hymn to B V M (before 1500) — wi, Qum ‘ queen /ri 'tree', 
zt»iri ' weary si ' see ' 

Anne Boleyn in' 1528 writes be^ycAe, Ellis i i 306 and 307, and so 
does Thos Pery in 1539 Ellis 2 2 148 The spelling Mons de Guees 
for Guise in Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey, p 76, makes it quite clear what 
value the symbol ee had for the writer Ascham has style ‘steel’, 
Toxophilus, 112, and ptuysAlyc, To\ 83 and 84, Roper’s Life of Sir 
I hos More, liver 'rather , xxviii 16 (15^6) As has been pointed out 
alieady, p 136, Queen Elizabeth in her letters and in her 1 ranslations 
makes very frequent use of this spelling The following list is rather 
fuller than that given above, and includes referencm From letters to 
James VI (1582-1602) — agreed, p 11, Airrwy (Noun), I’j, gnvous, 19, 
tvel, 20, kipnig, 23 fr\td freed', 23, nideful ‘need-', 27, kipe ‘keep', 
53, besiche ‘besetch 53, spidye 'speed) 53, hire (Ini), 6r, from 
Ellis — bnding ' , i 2 157 (1549), tfrt/rr ‘deeds', 1 2 i^*\,h\re, 

I 2 146 In iHl. Translations, among other forms, we find whir 

'where', p 146 The habit of these spellings, then, is observable 
in the Queen's writings from her girlhood to the end of her life It 
IS unneLcssary to prolong the hsl lanher, and sLiU less necessary to 
refer to the early Orlhoepists, who for once seem all to agree, and all 
to be describing the real facts It may be useful to observe that when 
the late sixteenth- and the seventeenih-century writers on pronunciation 
speak of the sound of ' ee they invariably mean fl] 

How earlv did the sound change take place ^ Since we have evidence 
of It in spelling as early as 1420 or thereabouts, it is probable that the 
present sound was fully developed in pronunciation considerably, perhaps 
fifty years, earlier A thorough search through the late fourteenth century 
texts might reveal examples of i,y spellings in \.hese It is probable that 
ME r was pronounced very tense, and slightly raised, like the vowel in 
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Danish se ‘see’, which fo Enf^hsh cars is almost indiatinp:uishable from 
[bIJ This poini IS reached before the full high posiiion of the tongue is 
attained It might, of course, be argued that the fifteenth-centurj 
spellings indicate onl> a ver) lense and very hiifh [ej, and that the full 
[ll sound IS only reached in the following century The exact chronolog) 
of minute degrees of sound change^ is not obtainable with absolute 
certainty, but the facts and inferences based upon tlicm with regard 
to the history of M E ^ [e] (seepp 209 13) all make in my ojiiinon, in 
favour of the view here taken, that [l] was probibly fullv developed fiom 
before the end of the fourteenth centur} 

So far as m) present knowledge goes, 1 see no reason for claiming 
any particular Regional dialect as the starting-point of the change, nor 
any Clas^ dialect as the medium through which jt passed into the English 
spoken in London, and ultimately into Received Standaid The sound 
change appears common to the speech of all areas and classes 

The Vowel in ivtly 

e have now briefly to consider a group of words containing M E 
of Late M E oiigin 

There are a few words in Received Standard biiglish at the present 
day which have [i] «pelt r or about which there has betn some dis- 
cussion The chief woids are rvi/ beetle^ weevil^ and wrtk, ihe last three 
of which all have anginal f in O E In some dialtci^ bUuf, wifol^ wicu 
appear as beofu!^ wtofol^ weocu In M E these be '•mt bttel^ wtvel^ wzkt 
resiM-clivel; , the f being due to monophlhonging of to to and the lengthen- 
ing of this m open syllables in M E Lnlil recently these M E formis 
M'ere accepted as the ancestors of the present-day forms Evil^ OF 
yfel^ was regarded as the descendant of the Kentish ty^>e, O E tfel^ M F 
ivel It has been pointed out, however, that M I lenglliuned i was 
slack, and would not produce [ij in the Earliest Modern, hut at best [ej 
It IS pretty generally accepted now that in certain dialectal areas — not 
yet very precisely defined — OE fin open syllables was Itng'hened in 
IVI E , and lowered to a lense [e] which would account perfectly well for 
the Modern forms of the above words Evil is regarded not a'' a 
* Kentish ' form, buL as an E Midland form from li'rf, the vowel of which 
was lengthened to tense e in later M E (See on this question my ShorC 
Hist 0/ Eng ^ §§ 174 and 329, Note i, and references there given } 

In present day Standard English we usually retain the short forms of 
words with O E and ME f, as in Vivr, uuniim^ shriven^ h/tlc^ to vjit^ 
pnvy, cily^ tit ) , stick Vb , 4 c , 4 c As we shall see, however, the long 
forms with [l] were far commoner during the first four centuries of the 
Modern period than at present ‘Peeiy [pit^] Iot pj/y was o(casiona)]i 
heard till quite recently, and ' leetle' [htl] is sail used facelinusly in the 
sense of * vei) little ' There is some difficulty m distinguishing among 
the early spellings with c, those which really represent the long vowel, 
Irom those which are the lowered form of the short f, discussed pp 226-9, 
&c In the case of some words such as Itve^ gtvir, we know in other 
ways that the pronunciation [llv, giv] was current, in other cases the 
spelling at or ee somelirnes reveals the length It is certainly possible 
that all three pronunciaiionb [Iiv, lev, liv, giv, gev, gTv], 4 c , coexisted 

p 
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The dialectal distribution of the late M E ^-forms from earlier t needs 
much more investigation than it has hitherto received At any rate, ihe 
view that the lengthening (to /) of I in open syllables was a purely 
Northern process must be ptven up It undoubtedly involved a consider- 
able area of the E Midlands, and may even have spread South, and, to 
some extent, Westwards ^ 

The following examples, in so far as they contain a long Vowel and are 
rightly clas'iified here, must be regarded as having M E which was 
raised to [l] very early, in these as in other x\ords 

Lydgate — wedeme, *c , Coventry Leet (1421) — prn'if, Hen V 

(Letters of Marg of Anjou, &i ) — jetfenP P 2 1 (tins maj , howei er, be M E 
PasLon^ — abedyn^ P|i ^o.Bcikciiam — ' pit) Pr ^x^sekyr^ 
Pr 70 U'ftiyn, Pr Marg 41, wdeth Pr Marg 228, prtsouTiy Pr Marg 
Marg 42H, and Christ 366 W^/, Pr Marg 349 (may repre- 
sent either M E bidel^ or S V type bedd with ienglhcning), tvedowt, Ann 
shrnyn, Hev 1 hous Virg 415, quekyn Inf, Cecil 782, 793, 796, 
leuin Pres PI , Lucie 296, Gregory — prison 65, 8i, ‘ lived 106, 

iveti 'wit' Vb , Inyft luf, 130, wedowr, 164, ptitfuUyste, 199, rever 
‘river’, 207, Shilhngford — wekd^ loi P xeter Tailors’ Guild— 

319, wekdi^ 3 = 2, ^fven^ 315 (perhaps M E 9 *, fr () 1 - geof'm),dcner^ 315 
(both lung and short forms of e occur m this word, rl Machyn, diner 
being a case of the lengthened forms w'e are considering, dener of the 
lowering ireaied on pp 226-9), Ord of Woicester— 388 , Shilling- 
ford — prryly ti^prn y seal 63, Marg Paslon — Iryn ‘live' Inl , pe/ous, 
11 26, presen, 11 84 (indeferently, 1 17S, and Inery, 11 192, &c , are 

dnubiful), Short Lng Chron — present, 74, prevely 75, Cr of Knt of 
— ^hrtvm P P, 390, genhlwtmen, 393, Caxtnn— /o wde 'wit', 

1 ison, 58 13 wielen 'written', 15 24, Sir Robt Wingfield (iS* 3 ) — 
gnyn P P, Elhs 2 1 212 , Burv Wills — wedow, 78 dener, 74 wedowed 
-hood', 73 (1482), /rtf ' lue iii (1509). Lord Ptrners — suspeciously 
(?), I 71, jtbd, I 36 Sir Thos Flvot — 7«ff/f Inl , i 51, Will of 
R Biadley (Leics 1533), L D D — levyng, lOi geue, 161 27, Will 
of R Astbrooke (Biuks 1^34), L D D — I g^ue, 16B n , Sir Thos 
Sejmour, Si Pprs Hen VIll 1 (1*544) — rfver, 776, 1 hos Lever’s 
Serm — -forgeuenesse, 50, Machjn — deener, 138, ede 'city', 10, presuns, 
18, Frrvesdl ' Privy Seal 37, pde, 43 wedew, 49 leved, 67, veker 'vicar', 
So , Gabr Harvey 's Letters — steekid, 2, sleek ' stick 34 , Verne; Memoirs 
— hid^ M Faulkiner u 3(5(1642) Uetle,\\ 3 ' 5 'i (164^) and 384 (1648), 
reaver * river’, Ladj Hobart, i\ 137 (1666), pdy Lady Hobart, ibid 138 
In the eighteenih century Lady Wentworth ha ^ — leved ' lived' Wentw 
Pprs 64, 116, levin and Irving ‘living’, 54, pety, 39, geven P P, 40, 56, 
64, hier 'liver 42, wemen 'women 113 

We see that these forms were both fairly numerous and widespread 
former!;, and it is remarkable dial nearly all should have been eliminated 
from Received Standard and Literary Pnglish 

It IS highly probable that many more ol these forms, in documents of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries are concealed under 
the spelling f in which case it is impossible to distinguish them from the 
unlengihened forms Thus such a spelling 2.s' give maj well represent 
either of the two forms [gfv, giv] 
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M E f-’ = [e] 

Th IS sound, which reniained durinj^ the whole M F period, and for some 
time afterwards, quite distinct from/* = [e] (see pp 205-7), Mrious 
origins (for which see pp 29,^0, 33-4, ^^hove) With llie exception of the 
words breaks greai^ Utak^ all words originally containing this sound, unl».£s 
shortening or other combinilive influences have supervened (see p 212), 
have in present-day Received Standard devi loped the vowel [i], so that 
ihe old [e] is now completely levelled under old [e] Fxainples of 
words containing E are — meaf^ ea/, breathe^ spuik^ steal ^ heai^ 
teach^ heathy deal (Vb ) , chant tasty also the French words 

feast^ least ^ veal^ &c , ftc 

For the shortening of this vowel see p 254 

When was raised to fi] (cf pp 207-7), t at first remained unaltered 
At this point M E a and M E a/, whicli, as we h\vesccn(pp 194-6), liad 
by this Lime both been levelled under a single sound, caught up e\ and 
thus the three originally distinct vowels weie all rcpiesentcd by^ the single 
sound [e], which was lending more and more to become tense 

Between this stage and the present sound the iniermediale stage [l] 
must certainly be assumed When was this stage of a fully tense vowel 
reached } 

It seems likely that soon after ME bee mu [i], r* would lake its 
place as a mid-lront-tenie vowel , the tendency of M oikrn English being, 
on the whole, to make long vowels tense and to rece^ie slick quality for 
short vowels We shall probably be within the mark if ve place the 
development of the new tense i at least as early as the first quarter cjf the 
fifteenth centurv 1 his view is confirmed by the fact that in Gregory's 
Chronicle (1450-70) M E heUn ‘conceal', fr (J E h/lan,\s written hylyn 
(p 146), where the M E vowel was certainly [ij 

This IS evidence that among certain sections of the community, at any 
rate, this new r had already been raised lo [i] Again, in the virulent 
Protestant tract Rede me and be not aifoMf (1 52B) ihe rhyme cleane — bene 
'been' occurs Now the latter word can only have lud [i] at this ume, 
since It contains M E ^ 

During the sixteenth century We find scattered spellings ofi ihis vowel 
With e g Machyn — A ‘ preach p 13, tc , brylyng 'breaking', 
io^,bryke/astj 199, spykyng ‘speaking’, 35, Asdiam his hpe ‘leap', 
Toxophilus, p 89, Gabriel Harvey , Lciltr';, 1 77 7 -Bo, his^zrnr, p 57, 
Q Elizabeth has lequwed ‘bequeathed', liaiisi 140 (ME quepe^ OL 
cwipari)^ besides spike Vb Ihe Queen also has sfuh^ but this no 
doubt represents the non-Soulherr form with z* Skelton rli)nies stepe — 
lepe^ Ph Spirowe, 1 14-15, Surjey rlijmes grene — dm ('Jollc), p 3) 
Spenser rhymes seas — these in Heavenly Beauiie, anil stretme — seeme 111 
Prothalamion, with P P , ( \dj ) and jr^nr, F Q a t jq, 

Shakespeare rhymes teach thee — beseech ihee^ V & A 404 and 406 , but 
all of these poets have, more commoni) , rhymes which suggest the [^tj 
pronunciation (cf p 211) he grammarian (Jill, in Logonomia (1621), 
mentions with contempt what he considers affected, effeminate pronuncia- 
tions with [1] of leave apd meaty which he writes liv^ nut 1 hus the 
comparatively early laising to [l] and therefore a stnl earlier ‘ lenscning' of 
ME c’ are completely esiablished 
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Bui ihii 15 nol ihe whole slor) It i5 evuli-iit from rhymes and from 
the slatemeiils of writers on pronunciation that [splk] for sptak and so 
on was nol the only, nor indeed the prevalent, i)pe in Received Standard 
dunng* the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Another pronunciation 
with [§], m words of this class is recorded, and this seems to have been 
the more usual during this period^ We must assume, therefore, that the 
[e] from earlier [i] was differentiated among different classes of 
speakers — whether in a Regional or a Class dialect 1 am unable at 
present to sa^ — into two types, one of which retained the old [ej, while 
the other gradually raised this to [l] It is unnecessary to discuss at 
length the often contradictory and never very clear slalcmenls of the 
English and French wril(.rii as to the pirecise quality of sixteenth and 
sevcnieenlh century English ‘long e\ but so much at least seems 
certain, thit they refer to a mid and not a high vowel We have come to 
the conclusion that this W'os tense and nol slack, quite apart fiom their 
st LtemeiUs If these w<_ t accepted literally they would generally tend 
to show that the vowel was slack Even Coopei (1685) equates the 
quality of ‘ long e with that of the short in km On the other hand, Wallis 
(>653)1 and Sherwood in Colgrave's Dictionarv (1672), state that English 
' long t ' has the sound of french that is, a trust sound 

If these men aie right, then Cooj er is wrong, nnd it is not extraordi' 
nary that, good phonetician as he is on the whole, he should not have 
realized that there was a difference of quality as well as quantity between 
the vowels m sell — sail, tell — laU respectively, these being, amongst others, 
the examples he gives of 'long' and ' short e Cooper shows clearly 
that he did not appreciate the distinction of tense and slack, since he gives 
the pair win — wean [r — l] as differing only in the length of the vowel 
However, passing from this point, we nnv note that Cooper gives 
a longish \\^t of words containing ‘long words, that is, with *ea pro r 
longa’, which includes the following — beacon, bead, beam, lean (Vb and 
Adj ), beat, bequeath, bleach, bteach break deal, dream Easter eat, great, 
heal, cheap, heap, heat, heath heathen leaf, trap, clean leave, mead (the 
drink), meal meat, sea, seat, sheaf, sheath, speak, squeak, steal, stream, 
sweat, teach, weak, wean (^ b ) bean, wheat, also the words of French 
origin — appeal, beast, cease cheat, conceal, cream, creature, deceave, defeat 
disease ease, e^tream, fast, impeach, prtach, queasie repeat reveal, treat, 
veal This is a pretty sati^'faciory list of words which had [eJ in M E , 
and It IS perfectly certain, in my opinion, that in Cooper's pronunciatjon 
all these had the sound [e] I am quite unable to see ihe force of the 
argumenis of Jones, the recent editor of Cooper, and of Zachnsson, who 
seek, apparently, to prove that Cooper intended to suggest that all these 
words were pronounced with [l] He definitel) places them under ea , 
immediately above comes a list of words like behead, bread, *c , in which 
he says 'La ponitur pro e brevis' and our list, as stated, is headed ' ea 
pro € longa ' Of ‘ E' he says, ‘ Vera liuiusce soni productio scribitur per 
a absque k longum falso denominaiur ut in cane, wane, age* Further, in 
a list of words pronounced alike though written differently, ' Voces quae 
candem habent p^'onuncialionem &c , Cooler includes meal — mate 
Surely if this means anyihing it means what we have already tried to 
establish, that M E d and M E ^ had both the same sound in the 
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seventeenth century, if not much earlier, and further, if we can ever learn 
anything from the Orthoepists, we may leain that this sound was a mid 
and not a high vowel Shake'^peare rhimes sta \\\i\\piay,SLC (seep z-^h), 
Spenser, stales — states^ Heavenly Bt'iutie, relraie (sic) — late, F Q 

I 8 12, Habinj^lon — sea with pray Castara, 134, with play 89, with 
away, 91, and so on, Thames — sirearr^s, ibid 21 ^ and Suckling — cUane 
with Seine Vf\ ‘I came from Enc»land into France* Donne — but these 
rhymes are not quite conclusive — rhymes meal with great, breake with 
weake (Auct of the World) 

Such a spelling as ‘to spake io her' (1693), C Stewkley in Vemey 
Mem , IV 464, leaves no doubt as to the type of pronunciation intended ‘ 

Cooper’s list, then, la invaluable, and may be considered reliable as 
showing that words of the class wt are now considering weie still com- 
monly pronounced according lo a diffeient type from that now in vogue 
in Received Standard English, although our present type was certainly 
already in existence, as we have proved above, and had existed before 
ihe end of the fifteenth century Cooper himself seems to hive known 
both pi onunciations of mean It 12. rather strange that the evidences 
of the [e] pronunciation of the old [e] words should oe so comp iraLivcly 
rare as they aic This maybe due partly lo the dislike of the more 
fastidious poets for rhyming together words which are spelt with different 
vowel symbols although the sounds be idcnlital, so great a hold lias 
spelling on the li’crary imagination, partly also perf^^ps to the fact that 
the [i] type may have gained ground more rapidly m fashionable speech 
during the cightecn'h century than we suppose Still, such rliymcs as 
great — cheat, sea — survey, gate — eat (Pope), dreame — name and speake — 
mistake (Swift, An ApoloL'v), shade — mead (Pope, Wjndsrji Forest, 135-6 
(1713)), please — r/jvr, east. — days fate — deceit (T Tci) M Wortley), &c , 
occur far into the emhlccnth cciiiui) A thorough irvcs'i^'T. lon Oi ihesr 
rhymes from the eailv sixlctijih to the end ol the cighteeri'h century 
would he a laborious hut repaving piece of woik In dealing widi M E d, 
p 104, above, 1 have shown the existence of the rhyme M E J w”h ME/* 
btfoie r, as early ns c i 420 

This la the proper plact lo em[)hasize me- lari ihat our modi rn 
with [r] in heat, meat, &c , is not in the nature uf a suund t liain e as some 
writers seem to suggtsr, but s merely the p suU of lIil abuidonii.Liit of 
one type of pronuricialiOii and the adoption of anolher, a phtnoniLfion 
which, as we know, is of the commonest otcuj’'cncc m llie iiistory of 
Received Standard Colloquial English 

Had such a sound change taken jilace hclw'ct n the sevenlrenlh century 
and the present day il musi have invulvid all the words which l^ad a and 
fli in M F ,ii.nd made, maid and 7»Jircj£/ would all bav bi cn proncmnci d dike 

II IS possible that a tendency lo make M E ti and ut into ]i] did actually 
eiist in some Regional di.ilecis, and, if Gill is lo be bclu-ved, some affLcted 
speakers of Standard English in his dav actually said [kiimj for capon 

This tendency, however, must have been conliui lI to a small and 
obscure community, and U has noi affectid Riciived Standaid It is not 
comparable in importance lo the tendency to raise ME to [l], and in 
the community among whom this latter process was earned out, it is 
evident that this must have started before the descendants of the <~<Id A 

' Further examples of a in old [i] words manrints lYcs Part Lady Brill 
Harley 40 (i6jg) to spake ibid 141 (1^41) the wawci means Tom Verney 
V Mem 11 ^19 (1651) For further spellings showing Icvcliing of ME 

S € ai 5ee p 24B below and Appendix to pp 24H-9 
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iincl ai had developed into the full [e] sound Incidentally, this shows 
how early must have been the ' tensening ' of /• To imke the matter more 
concFLle for iho^e unustd to this kind of discussion, Me mky say that in 
the dialect from whicE is derived the present pronunciation of mead, this 
word must have been approaching lhat pionuncialion before made and vtaid 
had reached the [med] Mage and n liile they were both pronounced [msdj 
The thr(c words brtnk steak^ ^nai m\y be simply survivals of the n pe 
rcprcscriied in Cooptrs list in which the) all occur 

On the other hand greal has been explained on the analogy of the old 
Comp gretier^ which Mas fair!) common in the fifteenth century (cf p 3 2^;) 
The sliortintd form presjivtd [ 2 ], and the quality of this vowel ma), 
It IS said have influenced that ol ihe Positive by pi eventing great 
a differentiation hr ween the iwo forms as would exist between [grit — 
gre a] Tins cxjlination now appears to me improbable Break and 
steak have been suj posed to be loan foiina from a South West dialect 
But the Snuth-VVest dnlects have had extremely little influence upon 
Received Standard, \t] spite of Drake and Raleigh Besides, while this 
might be a plausible explanation for thd sixteenth century, the problem 
does not arise till the lite seventeenth or eighteenth century in this case 
It IS simpler to regard all three forms as survivals of the older t}pc 
As a mailer of fact these words were prelt) widely pronounced vilh [i] 
in the cighti“enth century Received Standard, and break is still [bnk] in 
Irish English and many Regional dnlects 

Dr Johnson said that Lord ChcMcrficld told him that great should be 
pronounced so as to rhyme with state while Sir William Yonge sent him 
word that u should rlivme with seat and that none but an Irishman would 
pronounce It (See Boswell s Zi/<r q/y Oxford Ed 11 p 161) 

The Change of er- to ar- 

A number of words in Mod Engl which formeily had er- are now 
pronounced wiih [a] and this irrespective of the fact that some arc still 
written -er , e g c/erk, others ear-, e g htart, while others arc written 
ar-, e g hart slarie fv cane, r/ar, and so on Dn the other hand, 
a larger number of words wlm h formerl} Ind er- in the spelling retain 
this spelling, 'IS clergy mertj persvrt^ swerve , or are written -ear as 
learn, earl^, search and are pronounced [a) We have here the survivals 

of iwo t}pes, dilfcrentiaied in Late ME from one original type 

one type which pre'-eracd er- unaltered, until by a senes of changes 
this vowel developed into present day [a], the other type in which 
ME -er- became -ar This has norniallv becume presenUday [k] 
when the r is fullowLd by a consonant as in starve^ or is final, as in 
star, but ha'i remainid short and is fronted to [$] when another vowel 
follows ihe -r , as in tarry 

Our task now is to trace the rise and history of the M F -ar- type, and 
to give some account ol its disiribution in the Mod Period 

The phonetic process is most probably one of simple retraction of [e] 
lo [fl] before -r , but it is conceivable that the senes of changes was 
l^sr — ir — ar] , that is lo say, the sound represented by e in ME may 
first have been lowered and then relracied The difficulty of the problem 
lies in ihe fact that at no period, and in no early writer •^ftcr the appear- 
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ance of the -ar- ipellin^s, is eilher type used with perfect consistency, the 
same writer often spelling^ the same word in both wa>s Nor is Jt easy 
to see why in a certain number of words the ar- spelling should gradually 
have become fi\ed, thus helping to fix the pronunnation while in others 
again in which -er~ or -ear- is written, the pionuncnLion should preserve 
the other t>pc*, nor further why )et^a third group has preserved the 
-er- spelling, and are pronounced according to this ivpe It is difficult 
enough to reach a saiisfacLorv solution of the cliffiLuhies even when the 
facis are known uith some fullness , it is quite impossible to do so when 
the facts are impcifecLly known The following account, though incom- 
pjete, is Jess so than those which have appealed liitherto 

Fiom an e\aminaiion of the list of words which have been found 
written -ar- from the fiftLtnth to the eigiilecnth centur) it seems 
impossible to formulate any law to account for the change in terms of 
combinative phoueuc t onditions, since almost everv word formerly con- 
taining -ei- in a stri-S i d s\ liable is found at one lime or another to have 
been written ai , and therefore, presumably, to have been pronounced 
according to this i)pe among some groups of s[)eakers The nearest 
appro \ch to any cunbinauve influence which might be susj)ettpd is that 
ol lip consonants wlich present some slight appearince of having pre 
ilisjO'sC'd la the ar ij p» when ihey stand befoit ind perhaps also alter, 
the combin-iLion 1 consider tins huwcvci very doubtful and ii leaves 
muen uiiELCounted fur 

It seems more piobible tint dialect is at ihc boilom of the diffeience 
diaJcct of a Ktgu ml cliaracier to start with — though as we shall see, this 
IS hard cnou-,b to deternune — which however, was later on rather social 
than Regional 


The Chronological Facta 

The -ar- foims are very rare in any text before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century I cannot profess to give an exinuslive account of 
the conditions in M F until iliy M E Grammar is much farther advanced 
than at present, and 1 only give the results of my investigations on 
ME vowels so far for what they arc worth I have not yti examined 
PI N ’s in respect of our prc'^enl point 1 he earliest example of -ar 
for tr- which I liave is dart in Si Juliana line 30 (Prose) MS Royal, 
c J2jO The Lastern and Soutli I astern ti \ts arc slightly mfjfi fruiLJuJ 
and 1 have noted :>armo 7 i and i>armoun in Will of Short hams Poems 
(c 1320) 4 1212 50 1 >>t)2 50 1411 lou 07 ind hur/ftt 1.^1 ^ jo in 

the same writer I ram the Norfolk t uilds cd 1 1 i» ivi nuti il par!.{)yjes 

and prestes p 23 ^aiLnU 117 and /atthinf, 12^ (iuitinus) ( haurer 
has only /art harre lunge frh with kntirn Prol ( f 5‘jo) lane 
tarry (Vb) and harne 

When we come to the fifteenth ceniurv wt find that the larger number 
of the -ar- foims occur in S E and E Midland texts, and they are not 
common here until welj on in the centur) Palladius on Husbandry 
(Lolcheater, f I420) has only ^ar/> and ^ar/ry , Bokenam has very few 
of these forms, and they appear in ihe bulTolk Wills apparently only 
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from 1463 onwards , it is perhaps only a coincidence that Mar^ Paston, 
also belonpng to Suffolk, has hardly any of these forms before 1461, 
and that before that date she writes her own maiden name Bern^, after 
1461 Barney The Essex family of Celys have a larger number of-^r- 
forms in their letters in the late seventies and eighties of the century than 
II found prevailing in any other cq|lection of documents The writers of 
this century who belong to the more Westerly parts of the country have 
practically no -ar- forms This is true of the Life of Editha, Bishop 
Pecok, Shillingford's letters, and the hxeter Guild documents In the 
last mentioned, ho^^ever, iarmes 15 a remarkable exception 

Turning to London documents, the -ar- forms here are very rare 
before the middle of the century, though scattered instances will be 
found in the list It is not until the second half of the century that we 
find any considerable number, and it is significant that we find most of 
all m the Chronicle of Lord Mayor Gregory, who was a Suffolk man by 
birth Caxton has very few -ar^ forms, and the) are very rare in the 
official documents down to the end of the century 

In the following century the -ar- spellings are more frequent, and 
most writers, of all classes, have a certain number The examples quoted 
below are from documents ol all kinds, including private letters, and 
works published in the sixteenth century It will be noted that in some 
words, e g clerk, heard, serve &c swerve, war, these spellings are fairly 
widespread It wiU be found, 1 believe, that the wnteis who use these 
spellings moct frequently are Bishop Latimer, Machyn, and Queen 
Elizabeth The evidence seem^ to point to the probabilii) that before 
the end of the sixteenth ceiuurv ihe -ar- pronunciation wa^ far more 
lommon, that is, it included a much larger list of words, ihan at present 
For the seventeenth century our best evidence is derived from the Verney 
Papers and the Verne> Memoirs These collections of letters put us in 
possession of the habits of speech of all the members of a very numerous 
family, and of a large circle of their friends (see remarks on these docu- 
ments, pp 162-3) We find not onl) the Vtnicy ladies, but many of 
their male relatives and friends writing ar in words w'here we now 
pronounce the other type It would be absurd to den) that the wrUerh 
of these letters spoke i)pical upper class Publish of their period and we 
are led la the conclusion that sanml vartue, ind so on reall) represent 
the pronunciation in vogue at this time If these spellings a^r more 
common in the ladies' letters than in those of the men we must, I think, 
put this down to the fact that the former read fewer books than the latter, 
and were less influenced bv the spelling which was rapidl) becoming 
stereotyped by the printers Manv people doubtless used thi -ar- forms 
who wrote -er , cf Ch Butler in his Or, p 3 — ' We write ptrsun though 
we say parson Lady Wentworth, whose letters contain a large number 
of these spellings although her letters continue down to 1711, must bt 
held to represent the English of the Court during the last quaner of the 
seventeenth century She therefore continues our record of this type of 
English for thirty years or so after the Verne) s Those whose views 
on the history of pronunciation are derived mainly from the statements 
of writers on pronunciation, will be glad to find that Jones (1701) — one 
of the best of his kind — includes mercy heard and verdict \u his rather 
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briff liBt of words in which ‘ e is sounded as a p 24 Apart from the 
evidence of the Verneys, several of Lord Rochester's rh)mes point m 
the same direciion, and in Rupplemem of Lady Wentworth's spellin^ts 
we have several rhymes and spellings of Swift, which tell the same tale, and 
nake it certain that down to about the middle of the eighteenth century 
the [d] pronunciation, or its immediate ancestor, obtained very largely in 
a number of words which are now pronounced according to the -rr- type 

Later in this century, Elphinston, a Scotchman who lived for many 
ycais in Ln(^land and moved m decent ^ocietyj puts down lam'd as 
a London Vulgarism in 1783, though wc have reason to believe that 
the word was normally so pronounced by the best speakers 0/ an 
earlier generaiion Llphinstone is not absolutely above suspicion, since 
as a professional authority on pionunciation he was bound to uphold 
a theoretically ‘ correct ' pronunciation, while he would be inclined to 
pre‘'erve a certain number o( Scotticisms and Scottish prejudices against 
cerlain types of English pronunciation 

Apparently, by the end of the eighteenth century the distribution of 
[a a] among the old -/r- words was, on the whole, the same as our own 
though doubtless the older usage lingered here and there among good 
old-fashioned speakers, much liter According to Leigh Hunt’s Aw/p- 
bio^raphy, 1, p iflo, the actor John Kemble (1757-X823) pronounced 
-ar- in virtue Leigh Hunt regarded this as an ecceniriciiy It is 
evident that the -nr- pronunciations were declinmi^/rom the middle of 
the eighteenth centuiy, since Fielding singles out sarvis^ sar/ain, parson 
‘person' for ridicule by putting them into the mouths or the letters of 
vulgar persons This pronunciation evidently died out in some words 
earlier than in others, and (he usage varied among speikers of the same 
breeding, at the same period Thus it is curious that in spile of the 
tes'imonv of the Veriieys, and the habit of John Kemble ic-o years or 
later, Vanbrugh appears to discredit llie pronunci ition varlue by attributing 
It to a peculiarly dingy and dubious chaiacter Airs Amlct in The Con- 
federacy (1705) Seventy years later Goldsmith puts varment into the 
mouth of Tony Lumpkin As a rule when a comic writer departs from 
ordinary spelling in depicting the speech of one ol his characteis he intf'nils 
to suggest a pronunciation which is out of the ordinary, though thcjc is 
always the possibility that he is deceiving liimself as when a writer at the 
present time attempts Co express the pronunciAifun at a vulgar person 
by writing * or/' for off', 'wen' for when * chewsdy for Tuesday, tljPieby 
expressing nothing different from the normal pronunciation Swift’s 
sj>€llings vardy for verdict and varsal for universal in Pohte Conversations 
m.iy have represented fashionable pronunciations 0/ his day, of which he 
disapproved The reality of the vowel in the former is confirmed by 
Jones Swift himself evidently said 'ilargy', and varment (Sec these 
forms in the lists ) 

To sum up, we may say that the -or- pronunciations appear to have 
been almost universal for at least two and a half centuries, among the 
politest speakers, and that the use of this type was gradually discontinued 
from about the middle of ^he eighteenth century in a large number of words 

Why was this P The most natural explanation seems to be that ic was 
chiefly due 10 the influence of a different social viraium, which had either 
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preserved the type traditionally, or deliberately adopted it on account 
of the spelling, from a desire for correctness The question naturally 
arises, Why should the spelling of the printers of -ur- in certain words, 
and -rr- or -ear- in others, have gradually crystallized ^ The practice 
cannot have reposed altogether, or mainly, upon that of the Late M E 
professional scribes, since the -arf forms were not nearly sufficiently 
well established m their tune to make their usage consistent, and as we 
have seen the -ar- spellings are rare, and very scattered in M E texts 
It would seem that the early printers were a law unto themselves, for 
had they follo\^ed the sciibes in this respect, as they did in most 
others, they must have printed no -ar- forms at all 

We must suppose then that the distnbuiion of ~er- and -ar- spellings 
in the printed books of the fifteenth and sixteenlh centuries had a certain 
phonetic basis The very inconsistency in usage seems to show that 
the printers did to a certain extent reproduce their authors’ own spelling 
(see discussion of this point, pp 112—13) And if the early wTiters, as 
we know is the case from numbers of autograph letters and other 
documents, wrote soiiiclimes -er- sometimes -ar-, this must have repre- 
sented a conflict between traditional and phonetic spelling on the one 
hand, or, on the other, a different pronunciation in different words How 
did this fluctuation arise Clearly only from a mingling of the habits 
of two different dialects, 

Diatuotal Origin of the -ar- Forms 

Looking at all the fids so far as they are known to me, and let forth 
in the preceding pages and the following lists, I am inclined to assume 
that the change of -er- to -ar- began in Kent early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and spread thence to Essex, to Suffolk, and to Norfolk During 
the fourteenth century the new forms began to filter into London 
speech very gradually from Kent or Essex, or from both They were 
rare in the speech of the upper classes at first, but gradually gained 
ground, probably through the speech of the lower strata of soLict), during 
tlic fifteenth centun possibly also through the direct influence of 
mei chants from the Eastern Counties who acquired wealth and position 
like Gregory 

During the sixteenth century these South-Eastern forms became 
fashionable, and were much used by Queen Elizabeth herself Incident- 
ally, we may call atteniion to the occurrence of desarve in a letter of 
Anne Boleyn, and ihe same form in a letter of her daughter about twenty 
years later In the former case the form maj be due to native Eastern 
dialect, while Queen Elizabeth was simply following the increasingly 
fashionable tendency As a matter of fact, the -ar- forms are more 
frequent in the Queen’ ^ later letters and her translations than in those 
written in her girlhood 

According to the view here taken, the -ar- forms were originally from 
a Regional dialect, then passed into the London Class dialect of the 
lower orders, whence they spread upwards 

The precise distribution of -er- and -ar- forms would thus be as 
impossible to account for as that of the three forms r, e, u from O E > 

The second list of-er- 'spellings shows how comparatively late mam of 
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these persisted, even m words where -at- spellings and pronunciations 
have lon^ been absolutely hxed, and which one might therefore suppose 
to have been among the earliest words to be adopted in the -ar- type 
I 0 my mind ihii shows that, even in these cases, difference of pronun* 
ciation persisted for a long period 


LiBt of Words which formerly had -er-, but which appear 
occasionally written -ar- from the fiftoenth to the eighteenth 
centuries 

Bark Vb harcke. Lever's Sermons, 115, 1550 
Barley barley, Fallad on Husbandry 1420, Bury Wills 1467 
Barn barnes, Pallad on Husbandry 1420, harnys^ Bury Wills 98, 
*504 p SirThos Elyot's Gouernour 1531 , AsLliam 
Carve Engl Conq of Ireland (MS 1 unity 1425), karue, p 1423, 
carue, Shakespeare ist Fol Loves L L 
Clergy clargy^ Gregory's Chron 1450-70, Rede me and be not 
wrothe 1528, Laiimei 5 Sermons, Ihos Lever’s Serm 1550, 
Swift rhymes clergy — that ge ye 

Clerk f/izrir, &c , Line Will 1451 (Line Dioc Loc^* ) , Rede me, d.c , 
1528, Skelton, Magnificence, Caiendiv)), L of Wolsev J577, 
L<nimer , clarklu, Gabriel Harvey 1578-H0, -ilark, Q tli7»ibLLh , 
Mach) n 1550-63 , 'Ihos Wilson A of Khet^iSS^ 

Certain sartayne^ cartayne^ Gregory 111, 176, sartfen sat ten, LlU 
64( *39i MO, 1475 -^ 10 , unsathn, Mrs PultLiiLy Verney 
P 199. 1639, saritnly, Lad) Sussex 1641, ^ erney Mem 11 i, 
03 , 83, carfen, Mrs Hasire, 140, 1655, L of Kocliesiei rhjmcs 
certain — Martin^ jar/din, Wentworth P 48 (Lad) W ), 1705, and 
Fielding m Tom Jones, where u is said bv Landlady ol an Inn, and 
IS written by Mrs Honour, a lady’s-mnd 
Confirm confarvies (Luce Sheppaid), Verney Mem 111 75, 1651 
Concern cojisarned, Pen V m Verney Mem 11 195, 1642 
Dark Skelton rhymes \\\\.\\ clarke, Magnif 4H5 (t]sz9), dark, Fisher, 
Bp of Rochester >5 Serm (fl 14S9-153S), Lord Berntrs’s Froissart , 
Sir Thos Flyot’s Gouernour 1531, darhnes, Q Llizabeui 
Dearth dartk, Lord Berners 1520, i 344. 415 , Lever’s Serm , p 84, 
1550, Thos Wilson, A of Rhet 1560, &c 
Dofer de/arre, Lord Berners, 1 too, d far, Q Elizahtlh i 57 z (letters) 
Divert dtvartid, Cary V in Vernev Mem iv 276, dnariion, 

ibid IV 275 

Early. E of Rochester rbvmes rar/y with Epistle fr B to E 
Errand Gabr Harvey, arrand. Letter Bk i 573 
Earn yarne, tdm V Verney Mem iv 193 1675 
Ermine armyns. Lord Berners 1523 , armyn, IMAclun 1550-3 
Par /arre, &c , Lord Berners , Sir Ihos H)ol, Bp Fisher, Aacham, 
Wilson, Lyly 

Farther Bury Wills 153S, Latimer, Bp Fisher, Lord flurghley, 
farder, Ascham , L^ly, farther 

Farm farme, Machyn , Lever's mts, farmer three limes 

Fervent faruenilye, Latimer 
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Farthing fardyng, Machyn 1550-63 

Guerdon guardon, Bokenarn, S Agn j 701, 1443 » Shakespeare ist 
Fol Loves L L , four times 

Heard (Pret and P P) Arr* rhymes ycrrrfe. Siege of Rouen c 1410, 
horde, Marg Pastnn, P Letters 11 124, 1463, ibid 11 241, 1465, 
Cely Papers 77 , Skelton, Magnif , Sir R Wingfield 1513, Elli^ 2 

I 21a, Lord Berners, Cranmer, Letters (Ellia i 2 33) 1533, S**" 

T Eiyot , Lever's Serm , Latimer, Machyn 1 550 “fi 3 ; Gabr 

Harvey, Letter Dk 1^73-80, Lord Burgliley, Letters, Bardon P, 
and Ellis i 3 la, Cavendifh, L of Wolsev , Ascham , Ch Butler, 
Gr 1634, Vernci Mem , passim — Cary V n 70, 1642, Ladv V 

II 268, 1647 , Pen Denton, ibid 111 22B, 1655. , &c , 

Lady W in Wentworth Papers, 51, 1706, &c , Jones, Practical 
Phonogr 1701 

Heart Hoccleve, Reg of Pr 1412 , rhyrncs smarie. Siege of Rouen 
c 1420, M Paston, Letters 11 365, 1469, FortCJcue 1470 (?) , 
Anne Boleyn 1528, Letter in Ellis 1528 , Skelton, Magnif , Thos 
Pery, Ellis 2 2 149, 1539, Sir 1 More, Thos Liver, hartly 
] Mason, Ellis a 2 54 1535, hartie, Cranmer. Letter 1533 . 
Bp Fisher, hartts^ A^^cham, Lord Berners, Sir T Flvoi, harhly 
Lord Burghley , Ascham hariiest, hartily, hart, Q Elizabeth, 
Lyly, Ch Butler, Gi 1634, Cooptr 1C85, Jones, Practical 
Phonogr 1701 

Hart hart^ Lord Berners 1520 , Machyn, hartes ede = head 

Harbour harborowiy Sir Thos Seymour 1544, Letter m State Papers, 
Hen VIII, 1 775 

Hark — hearken Thos Lever 1550, harken, Lyly 1579-80, 

Ch Butler, Gr 1634, ea in hearken = a 

Harvest Ascham 

Hearth Chapman harth ^ Mons DOlivi, Wks 1 239(1606), Cooper 
16B5 

Herald Harold, Machyn 1553-60 

Hereford Ar^ord, Harrford, Machyn 1550-3 

Hurdle [fr S t form M h herdel^ hardel. Palsgrave's Esclarcissemeni 
*530 » hardels, Dives PragmaliLus 1563 , hardell. Bury Wills 1569 , 
Levins, Manipulujs 1570 

Herbage tharhage ‘ the herbage'. Letters and Pprs , 1 9 o, 14B3 

Infer tnferre Vb rhymes debar^ Skelton’s Magnit 60 

Learn, learne rhymes worne. Rede me and be not \^rotlie p 123, 1528 , 
lame, Henry V in Verney Mem 111 36B, 1647 , Luce Sheppard, 
ibid 111 98, 1652 , Swift rhymes learn >MLh darn in ‘ A Panegyric ’ , 
Klphinston, i 7 ^ 3 > regards larn as a London vulgarism 

Uar Vb mar re rhymes barre^ Rede me, &c , 1528, marre, Caven- 

dish, L of Wolsey 1577 

Meroy marcy, Siege of Rouen c 1420, marcyfully, Bokenam, S 
Ann 665, 1443 , marcy, Gregory’s Chron , Marcit (girl’s name), 
Gabr Harvey 157S-B0, marcy, Q Elizabeth, marzy Lady Sussex, 
Verney Mem u 151, 1642, Lady V, ibid 296, 1647 , Mrs Ba- 
Hire, marcT, 135, 1654 , marc^ Mall Verney, ibid iv 214, 1655, 
Jones, Practical Phonogr 24, 1701 
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Marvel, itc marvylyauily^ Cely Papers. 

Merton College Martm CoUge, Rich Layton (aftertmrdi Dean ol 
York) in Letter, Ellis a i 60, 1535 

Peril, /ary/. Ordinances of Worcester 374, 1467 , partll, Caxton's 
jason 1477 , parylf Lord Berners, i aBB , parillouse, ibid I 31 , 
parells, Cavendish, L of Wolse^ 1577 
Person parson, Marg Faston , State 0/ Ireland, St Papers Hen VIII, 
i» tSi tS^Si Thos Pery, Letter, in Ellis a 2 147, 1S39, Lord 
Berners, Sir T Elyol s Will , /arronagrr, ibid , /orron = ‘ person ’, 
Machjn , Q Elizabeth, ‘We write prrson, though we say parson', 
Butler's Gr 1634, p 3, Lady Sussex in Verney Mem 11 88, 1641 , 
Dr Denton, ibid in 461, 1660, Lady Wentworth in W Papers, 
94, 96, 1709, occurs in a letter by Mrs Honour, a lady's-maid, in 
Tom Jones 

Parson parson, Latimer's Serm , Machyn 

Prefer Rede me, ic , prefarre , E of Rochester rhymes pr^crrid — 
Blackguard in Nell Gwynne 

Searcli. rarrAr, State of Irelind, St Pprs Hen' VIII, in 15,1515 
Serjeant sargin! Gregori's Ctiion 81, 1450-70, sarjant, Dick Hals 
(cousin of Verneis) in Verney Mem iv 310, 1674 
Sermon sarmon Bury Wills, p 17, 1463, Gregory's Chron 203, 
Machyn , sarmcnl. Lady W in Wentworth Papers aai, 1711 
Serve sarvyJ, Cely Papers 44 , to sarve, Ld Adm Sir Thos Seymour 
1544, St Pprs Hen VlII 1 778, saruc, sarved Q Elizabeth, 
sarvt, Lord Barrymore, Verney Mem 11 53 1642, Magdalen 

Faulkiner, ibid 11 r, 0 , 1642, Lady Hobart, ibid iv 127, 1665, 
Lady Wentworth, W Pprs p 77, 1709, sarvmg, ibid, p iiB, 
1710 , Prior rhimes seritd — carved. The Lailir 
Servant iarvant. Sir 1 Seymour, St I' Hull \ III, r 776, 
1544, saivand, Machyn, sonant, Q Elizabeth, sanan/e Sir 
J Ilolham 1560, Ellis a a 325, ‘'ir E Sydenham, Veincy Mem 
11 102, 1642, Lady V, ibid 11 257, 1647. Sir R Burgoyne, 
ibid 111 51, 165a , Lady Wenlwurih m W Papers, passim, 

170S-H 

Service sarvyse, Gregory's Chron azz, 1450-70, Cooper, 111B5, 
designates tarvyse as belonging to a ‘ barbarous dialect , sarvict, 
Verney Papers 11 120, 1642, 11 6B, 1642, 11 70, 1642, Lady 
Wentworth, W Pprs p 95,1709, jarnij' is written by Mrs Honour, 
a lady's-maid, in Tom Jones 

Deserve disarve, Cely Pprs 63 1475— BB, Anne Iloleyn, Letter, 

Ellis I I 305 1528, disarucd,Q, Elizabeth 1546, E ol Rochester 
rhvmes deserving — starving, ' Bath Intrigues ' , desat ve, Lady Sussex, 
Verney Mem 11 83 1641, Lady V, ibid 11 347 (twice), 1647, 
Lady Wentworth, W Pprs 118, 1710 
Desert desart, Q Elizabeth , Shakespeare rhymes deserts — parts. 
Sonnet xvii 

Preserve presarve. Lord Barrymore, Verney Mem 11 53, 164a, 
Mrs Isham, ibid iv 118, 1665 
Quarrel Q Elizabeth*, Lyly 

Smart smart. Siege of Hciuen c 1420, smarting, Caxion, Jason 1477 
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Star, siarre^ Gregory's Chron Bo, i450"70i S*’’ Thos More, Leiteis 
m FUia I I and 2 , ilson, A of Rhet 5a, 15B5 , Q Elizabeth 
Starling siarlyng^ Cel) Papers 1473-88, Sir Thos Elyot 1539 
Start asiarte ih)me^ haiie^ HoLcleve, Reg of Pr 1413 
Starve, siarue, Wilson, A of Rhet 61 

Swerve swarue^ Skelton, Mapmf 1529, sTi-'arved^ Lord Berners, l 
37^* 1523, swarumg^ Latirfier's Serm , swaiue^ Wilson, A of 
Rliet 53, Q Elizabeth, Gill, Logomonia 162 1 , Dames, Orthoep 
Angl 51, 1640 

Tarry Vb iaryxng, Bokenam, Agn 476, 1443; iaryed. Lord 
Bcrneri) 

Term /tzrwfj, Exeter 1 aylors' Guild 317, 1466, Cary V in Verney 
ATcm 111 431 1657 

Universal 'the var sal world*, * Miss * in Swifts Polite Conversation 
Virtue vartus (PI), Lady Hobart in Vcrnev Mem iv 57, 1664, 
variuous, V’anbiugh’s Confederacy (baid by Mrs Amlet), Act iii 
Sc I, p 174, 1705 

Verdict Joncia, Piadical Phoiiogr 1701, includes this word among 
those pronounced with one of the fashionable speakers m 
Swift’s Polite Conveib says vardy 

Vermin varment, I hos Pei) Letter Ellis 2 i 145, 1539, vaniun 
Mrs Fure, \erney Mem 11 86 1642, tcimin ihjmes garment in 
‘Swifts poem 'The Problem ' , varnunt, said h\ Tony Lumpkin in 
Goklsmith s Stoops to Conquet, Act 1773 
War warre, Slc ] Fortescuc 1471-6 , Gregory s Chronicle 1450- 
70, Caxlon, Jason 1477, Bp Knight of Bith and Wells igiz, 
bt of Ireland, St Pprs Hen VIII 1515, Sir Tlios More, Lord 
Beiners 1523, Sir 1 hos LKoti5^i, Lever’s Serm 1550, Caven 
livsh, L of \^Qlse> 1577; Ascham, L\l\ 

Work wortys Siege of Rouen 1420, warky^ Bokenam, Christ 887 
1443, t.xelcr Taylors’ Guild awarke Adv 1466, wark, Lord 
Berners 1 82, awartu Adv 1 161, nark Skelton, Magnif , 

Lincolnshire Inventory, Line Dioc Docs 1527 j Sir Thos 

El)ot, Q Elizabeth (7 rans ) , zoorAr (Letters) 


Proper Names 

Barney 1 his, ihe maiden name of Marg Faston, is always written 
Bitnev by her down to 1461 , from then onwards generally with a 
Berkley Barkeley, Gicpory's Chron , Batkly, Bp Knight of Bath 
and \Aells 1512, Lord Bemers, Shakespeare, first Fol , Ft I, 
Hen IV Act i, bt 111 

Bermondsey Barmondsay, Creation of Duke of York a Knight of 
Giiiier L and P 1 , Barmsty, Machyn 303 
Dunfermline Dunfarhn Sir J Temple, A’^erney Mem 11 249 
Derby Daxby Rede me, &c , 59, 1528, the verle ol Darbe^ Machyn, 
Darly 7'om A’^ernev m Verney Mem m (74, 1659 
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Guernsey Garntsty^ Mach>n 271, Garmea, Sir Ralph Vcrncy 111 
Verney Mem iv 289, 1658, Baker, Rules True Spelling, ficc , 
1724, says that this name is pronounced Garnzee 
Herbert. Included by Jones, Pract Phonogr 1701, among words 
where -er- is pionounccd -ar~ 

Jerningham Jarnyngham, Marg Pasion 11 29 

Jersey Ladv Wentworth m Wenrt\ Pipers, Lord Jarzys (Po'>sess ) 
84 , Garzy 55 , Jarzy 149 

Ker of Fermhurst (family name) Written Cor by Q Elizabeth 
Verney This name occurs, with very few e\cep lon^*, in this form 
ibioughout the Camden volume of Papers, and the four volumes of 
Memoirs, m which nearly ail the letters are by members or neai 
coiiiieMons of the family The only exceptions 1 have noted are — 
Varny, Lady Sussex, 11 82, 1641, Sir R Burgovne. 11 166, 1641 , 
Susan Vernev, same date, 11 167, 170, Lady Hobart (a Denton) 
IV 285, 1657, and IV 49, 1662 The family now call ihemseUes 
Varney [v/ini] 


Lilt of wordi which now hiTS [a] in pronunciation whether 
ipelt -rr>, -ear-, or -ar-, but which occur spelt -rr- in the 
fifteenth and. iiztoenth centuries 

Barley Barl^^ Lord Levels Will 1455, Line r) 1 oc Docs P) Name 
now Burley 1 he first element is O E bere^ barley 
Barn htme^ Palladius c 1420, bernys, Marg Pasion, berne, Bury 
Wdls 21, 1463, ibid 9^. lc;or ibid loo bern^ 103 beern 1504 
Carre Vb kervet^ Short Eng Chron 1465, Gregory , kervtd 

keriyr, Cr D of York 1495, kerued, keruvi^e, Sir Thos Elyoi, 
keritrs, Cavendigh, L of Uolsey 1577 
Clerk clerkis. Bp Pecok c 1449, clerk. Lord Lovel’s Will 1455, 
clerkfs, Marg Paston , Lord Berners, clerk, Mach}n 
Dark derk, Shillingford Papers 1447-30, Bp Pecok j Dk of Quin- 
tessence 1460—70, derke Caxton, lason 1477, GfLgory’s Chron , 
Jul B erners, Fysshynge 1496 , defkniss, I ever s Sermons 155c 
Far ftrri, Pallad c 1420, fer, Hoccleve, Reg of Pr 1412, Bp 
Pecok Rewle of Sustris Men c \\^o , ferre, Sir J Fortescue , a/fr-, 
Shillingford 1447-50, ftrrc. Bury Wills 20, 1463, ftr, Fxeter 
Taylors’ Guild 1466 ,f<rr(, Caxton Jason 1477, /frr, Lord Berners, 
ftrrt. Sir T Eljol 

Farther, *c ferthir, Pallad ferdyr, Marg Beaufort (1443-1509), 
Ellis t r , Bp Pecok, fcrlher, Shillingford, ferthtrmoTt, /erthut, 
Marg Paston, ferthir, Gregory, fathest. Carton, Jason 1477, 
/erther, Skelton , /crihrr. Sir T More 

Farthing fer thing, Bury Wills 1463, p 15 

Farm, &c fermed. Bp Pecok, fe, frme. Lord Lovel’s Will r455 ; 
ffee ffermys. Sir J Fortescue, firru, Shillingford, ferme, fermor, 
Marg Paston, ferme, Gregory, Bury Wills, many times from 
1467-80, Sir Thosf El)Ot , Lever's Sermons (ferme, four times), 
ferme, Latimer, Caiendish, L of Wolsey 
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Harveat hirvtst, Fallad c 1420 

Heart, herk, herlely, ludje Paston 1425-30, Bp Pecok , Shillinpfard , 
hirk, Gregory, Marg Paston, Marg Beaufort (letters), hrrks, 
Fortescue , Caeton , Jul Berners , htrl, herhtst, Bp Knight of Bath 
and Wells 151a , Dean Layton of York 1535 , Lord Berners , Bp 
Fisher of Rochtsler, hertts, herled, Latimer, htrl, Ascham; heart, 

Dyly ' 

Harbour Colde Htrborowe, Giepory, Cole herber, Machyn 
Hark herkf, Skelton +1529, Lever's Sermons 1550 
Hearken, herhned, Latimer 
Jar ‘discord’ lerre^ Wilson's A ofRhet j 66 
Maryel mervtiyous, Cely P , mervelous, Bp Knight 1512 
Fareon, ftc person^ Gregory , person, persoM^e 'parsonage', Lever^s 
Sermons 1550, personage, Latimer, 

Partridge perirych, Jul Berners 
Serjeant, serjeanis, Machyn 
Smart smet/U, Bp Pecok 1449 

Star siene, Bp Peebk , sterres, Gregory, sterns, Bk of Quintessence 
1460-70, Caxton, Jason 1477, Sir T Elyot, Bp Fisher 

Starve slerue, Hoccleve, Reg of Pr 1412, Pallad 1420, Latimer, 
Cavendish, L ofWoUey, sierue Shakespeare, First Fol, Hen IV, 
Ft I, Act I, Sc 111 

Start stert a Lines Inventory, 1527, Lines Dioc Docs 
Tarry terryed, Marg Paston 

e beoomsB i by a combiaative change 

Before certain consonants or combinations of consonants there was an 
early tendency to raise i to i The traces of this have almost faded from 
Received Standard at the present time, except m a few words where the 
change is recorded by the spelling, e g wtng from M L 'fi}eT%£, O N veng-, 
string, ME sfrenge , and in t^nglish, where the old spellim; 

remains 

In Early Modern, and even in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
a certain number of spellings with 1 are found, chiefly before -n 4- con- 
sonant, but also before -j, and, more larely, before -/ 

England occurs with ihe spelling Ing- fairly often, quite apart from 
Northern lexis, already in M E , and Ing-, Yng~ forms are scattered 
throughout hfteenth-and sixteenth-century lexis A few references are — 
Gregory 63, Fortescue 113, Wm Paston (the Judge) i 29, Cr Duke 
of York 414, Inventory of J A'^serlv, Line Dioc Doc^ , Letter of 
Thos Fery, Ellis 2 2 146 (1539), Letter of J Mason, LJlis a 2 56 
(1533)^ Lord Berners, passmi , &c 

The Short English Chron 1465 still writes bowes strenges 73 
Before -PifA — GiQgoiy, Kynges Bynche,i^^ , also Short English Chron 
68 , 8lc , and Machjn 195 (twice), Ascham has wrynchynge, Tox 145 
Before -n-^d, t, s — Gtnilemen, Laneham’s Letter 40, 1575, repini, 
M Faulkmer, Veiney Mem ii 56 (1645). atmding, Doll Leake, ibid. 
IV 113 (1665J, rmies ‘rents', Lady Sussex, ibid 11 84 (1642), 

sincihle, Peter ^'cnlworih, Wenlw Papers 2ii'"(i7ii) 

Before ~s — Latimer, opprmon, Serm on Flougherx 22 , Q Elizabeth, 
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Transl 26; Lady Susse*, Veney Mem 11 121 Cary 

Verney, its/ ‘best', ibid 11 70 

Before -/ — Forlescue, rehilhon 129 (twice), rehylUon 130, Carv 
Verney, ivill ‘weir, Mem u 63, //// ‘tell', 11 70, Mrs Basire, wtll 
‘weir, 134 (1654) 

Cary Vemey, who seems fond of tl,^ i- forms, also has lit for hi 

M E i in the Modern Period * 

1 he piesenL-dav development is the wdl-marki.d dij)hihonp [a;] 1 lu 

fust stage m the process was most piobabl) [I'J, ihaL is, the Jailer part ol 
the old long vowel was made slack We must consuKi this stage as 
already diphthongal The nexl stage was probably a furlhei differentia- 
non between the first and second elements of ihe diphthong, the former 
being lowered to [e] The subsequent career of ihe diphthong may well 
iiave been [ei — ** — ai'\ A point of importance is that at one stage the 
diphthong became identical with that developed out of old ot This 
identilyis still preserved m somt; Regional dialects e g that of Oxfordshire, 
where the sound in both line and lom appears to be someihing approach- 
ing [ai] The rhymes of the seventeenth and eighieenih renliiiies lend to 
show that the identity cull survived, and it seems to have existed as earl) 
as the fifteenth century (see history of ot', p 250, also 324, below) The 
fact of this one-time idi ntity to some extent afTecis the views we shall lake 
concerning the precise path followed between the farling-point and the 
present stage The siage feij ma) be icpresented by the occasional 
spellings with ay, ei in the fifteenth cenlur) These spellings arc not 
parliLularlv common — I have noted more in St Ediiha (c 1420) than in 
any other text — and although they ociur here and there as lait as the 
seventeenth centur), u seems clear from ulhcr evidence lhai they do rot 
always express tie same dijihihong The scattered spellings 1 have 
found are — St Tdiiha — y-leychr like', 309, nryn/hr ‘ t\}X\\)\' , 6fis, ley^t 
Tight 904 , ‘ wight 960 /eyre liii . 1 294 , ' mild 1408, 

2833 ^ -rey/, 1517 , ^5/(jy77/^ ‘ blind ,2731 6leyn<ir 2822, rj-f , 2 9 3 7 , 

feynde Inf 3254 Mfynde ' ,3^58, il)mLS with hitide ‘ end and 

therefore probably represents the foiin mend/ iiilur than mind/ Marg 
Fasten has abeyd Inf 'bide', 11 26 Tht llviiu 10 the Virgin in Welsh 
spelling (r 1500), writes meuhti, brttchi, icichi, ^eidinf*, abeid^ dn/yrs 
‘ divers \ ei *\' Sir Thos Seymour has Eylle of Wy^ht, and trey ' liy 
St Pprs Hen VIII 1 780(1544), Mjrh}n writes ' fire 41 , and 

meiyt occurs in a letter of John Hotham of Sr irhoi oiigh, Ellis 2 a 

325, 1570 

In the Veiney Memoiis we have obUiged, Sir K V,n 31^8 (1647), 
obleige, M Eure, 111 336 (1637) The I.iiglisli and hrench Orlhoepists 
of the sixteenth centur) genn.illy describe English i as consisling of e 
and 2, though Smith and Bullokar appear to regard it as a single long 
vowel, a view which we cannot takr senously In the seventeenth 
century, Butler (1634) and Howel and Sherwood, independently, in 
Cotgrave’s Dictionary (1672) all say ihai the sound is the diphthong ei 
By this Lime, probably [cij is intended, and we may suppose that the 
same type of pronunciation is referred in as that used by the writere of 
the occasional spellings ei, ey just quoted 

’ See Appendix II for variant of high height 
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There is no difficulty m assuming that such a diphthong as Icf*] could 
become [ai] We find the M £ diphthongs er and ai levelled under 
a single diphthong, apparently in the M R period, and at the pre<;ent 
time London Cockneys have made the early nineteenth-century diphthong 
[ei] (cf p 196) into something approaching to [aij, although the former 
remains in Received Standard t 

On the other hand, during the same period throughout which the a 
spellings are found for old [i], other spellings are found \^hich seem to 
establish the existence of another type of pronunciation of this, identical 
with that of the old diphthong 01 

St P ditha has the spelling anynted * anointed 376 , Gregory writes dys~ 
/r^r/r for 'dLSlroyed', p 59, for ‘ poison p 161, in the Cely Papers, 
p. 69 ^^L have vayag€ * voyage', where the hrst syllable may, it is true, 
represent eiiher I or in M F Shakespeare in V and A , 1 1 1 5-16, rhymes 
^roin Milh , the rhyme /rya // — disloyal occurs in Marslon’s Jnsa- 
iiale Countess Activ , Lady Sussex in 1639 writes kalnde^ V Pprs 

a 06 , in the Verney Memoirs the following spellings may be noted — 
pine ‘join , C'lry Stewkley, vol ni, p 433 (1656), byled leg of mutton. 
Dr Denton iv 217 (1670), xmplyment ‘ imployment', C Stewkley, iv 
376(1686), Mrs Basire writes * rejoice Corresp 137(1654) In 
1713 «e find voiolence, Wentworth Papers, p 2B0 The spelling joysl 
for original jtsU is found in 1494, and boyJe (on the body) fiom bile, 
in 1529 (cf Jespers-n, New Eng Gr , p 320) To Jespersen's early 
examples of oy for i we may add de/oyUd, Mnk of Ev 59, 1482, Obroyn 
'OBnen', Si of Irel Si Pprs Hen VIII, 111 9, and de/\ylynge in Redt 
me and be not wfutht (1528) (joyla 1 ddv l.ardincr Later \ 

Letters 1 73 (1700) 

1 he spelling rutghi ' right Ccly Papers, 46, 15B, &c , clearly exjiresscs 
a diphthongal pronunciation, possibly [at], at any rate U could hardly have 
represented the same pronunciation as that expressed by the spelling ei 
These spellings can only mean one thing, namely, that those who used 
them pronounced old / and old 01 in exactly ihe same way Wiiat was 
the probable character of the diphthong thus expressed? Cerlainlv not 
but very possibly a sound not unlike [ai] now heard in Oxfordshire 
□r both old i and old 0: Ihe spelling vayagt cited above fiom Cely 

Papers points to the fiist dement being aheady unrounded, in fact, 
to either [ai] or [<2^], and this 15 not neces'^arily contndiclcd by 
ruight from the same source A curious spelling, loay Mie used, by 
Cary Stewkley in 1 656, Verney Mem in 434, shows that this lady did 
not regard 0 in diphthongal combinations as expressing a rounded 
vowel 

But the testimony of ihe writers on pronunciation also confirms the 
idcnlity of pronunciation of i and 01 already proved by the occasional 
spellings cUed Thus Wallis (1653) sajs that 'long 1' IS composed of 
' reminine e' followed by ■ He hjs previously described ‘feminine e’ 
(of the French) as an 'obscure sound', which is heard in English when 
'short f' immediately precedes -r-, the examples given being lib/rly, 
venue It is impossible to be sure whelher >Vallis means [aj or [aj 
Tnai he is either ir3nng to describe one or other of ihese sounds, or that 
he II confusing them and making one description apply to both, is pretty 
certain At any rate, the first element is not a from vowel and not 
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1 round vowel Cooper, thirty years later, is more explicit He lajs 
that there is a diphthong composed of the sound u in cut + i, which is ex- 
pressed in En^lisli sometimes by 2 as in wme w\nd^ ilirid, &c , and 
sometimes b) 01 as m wjoin, join/, /otn/ur^, broil, &c Concerning the 
sound of u in cut he tells us (t) that it is diffLrent from the vowel in bull, 
and (2) thit it is made in the throat aad resembles the g^roans of a man 
afflicted with illness or pain The English pronounce this short sound 
almost eve^y^^here, as in nut, even in Latin, except when the preceding 
consonant is labial 'is in pull He gives a very prcLi'^e analysis of the way 
the sound is made, saying that guttural u is formed if when pronouncing 
long o the lips are retracted into an oblong form This appears to be 
another way of saying that the sound is ‘ unrounded 0 which is precisely 
the analysis we now make of the English vowel [a] m cut, &c — 'mid- 
back (tense) * 

From this combined evidence of occasional spellings and the statements 
of grammarians, it appears (i) that from the fifteenth to well into the 
seventeenth century old J was pronounced by> many speakers as a 
diphthong of which the first clement was a front vowel, the diphthong 
thus being either [ei, eil or [xij , (2) that during the same period o'hcr 
speakers pronounced old 2 and old 01 with one and the same diphthongal 
combination, (3) that, at any rale from the seventeenth century onwards, 
the first element of the diphthong was eithei [a] or [1] most probably 
the latter, giving the diphthong [aij The iransiiDn iiom this to the 
present-day sound consists merely in making the first element slack 

It seems thus to be established that there were m the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, two types of ];ronunc)ation for this 2, 
as for so many other rounds in I nglish Two questions arise, namely, 
b) what process did old / pass inlo the [ai] type, and from which type is 
our present pronunciation descended? 

The most probable answer to the first question appears to me to be 
that the [aij type branched off from the other at the [ei] stage, and that 
ihe process was one of simple relraclion from a mid-front to a mid-back- 
lense vowel We may illustrate the development of the two types by 
a simple diagram 


MP [1] 


} 7 vpc A 
\a< i Tipe B 


It seems to me that it is impossible to recontile the undoubted exis- 
tence of the two pronunciations [c/, ai] at the same lime, as proved by the 
evidence, without some such theory 

As regards the second question, it may be said that either 13'pe could 
become [tirj Possibly both types had this development, so that they 
were finally reumted thus — 

Type A 

/er < XI -v 




< ei 


Type 


< ai'J 


ai — ai 


On the olher hand, A may have died out altogether m Received 
Standard, leaving the field entirely to B Or it may have survived only 
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in provincial dialects, and in some of these its descendants may still linger, 
offering more or less strange variants from the Standard, and constituting 
a characteristic feature of rustic speech This is a question for the 
* dialectologislB ' to solve 

The word oblige was commonly pronounced with [I] during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries «In the Verney ]\Iemoirs, Lady Verney 
writes obleged, ii 305 (1647), Lady Gaudy ends a letter 'your obleged 
humble sarvant Vere Gaudy \ 111 224 (1650), and Sir Richard Browne 
refers to ‘^yourmost oblegmge letier\ 111 in (1653) , Lady Hobart has 
disablegin, iv 55 (1664), obleg, 139 (1666) On the other hand, Sir 
Ralph Verney writes obletged, ii 305 (1647), and Maiy Eure obleige, 111 
336 (1657), and Mrs Basire's spelling ahleiage, Corresp 141 (1655), 
certainly suggests [^ii] Pope, as is well known, rhymes obliged with 
beseiged^ and Jones (Practical Orthographer, 1701) says that oblige con- 
tains the sound of ‘ ’ 

As may be inferred from the above spellings of Sir R Verney and 
Mrs Eure, the word was also pronounced with a diphthongal sound [ai] 
as now, even m their day The old [1] pronunciation survived among 
some speakers far into the nineteenth century, and according to The 
May 1907 (cit Jespersen, Mod Eng Gr,8 33), Wilkie Collins 
retained this mode It has been said that the dying out, even during the 
eighteenth century, of the old pronunciation is due to the influence of 
Lord Chesterfield, who, it is alleged, warned his son against [ii in this 
word This statement seems to have been repeated without verifying the 
facts, or at least without considering the meaning of words, among others 
by myself in my Shorl Hist 0/ Engl ^ § 254, Note I cannot excuse the 
statement, nor indeed even explain how 1 came to make it, since I was 
acquainted with the passage in which Lord Chesterfield refers to the 
word Hia words are these — ‘The Vulgar man even his pronun- 
ciation of proper words carries (he mark of the beast along with it He 
calls the earth yearth , he is obleiged not obbged to you ' The plain 
meaning of ihi:;, written 1749, Letter 19^, in my Edition, is that 
[oblaid^d] is the vulgar pronunciation, and some other — presumably 
[oblidid] — the polite pronunciation 

Lord Chesterfield has been made to say exactly the reverse of what he 
intended, and a theory which is not even consonant with the facts has 
been based upon a misinterpretation of his words 

We must suppose that [obUidz] is denved from a M E form with 
while [oblldij owes its second vowel to late French influence 


Lowering of / to ? 

In documents of all kinds, public and private, dunng the fifteenth 
century and in the successive centuries until the eighteenth, there axe 
numerous examples of e written for original \ It cannot be doubted that 
these spellings reflect an actual tendency in pronunciation, since late in 
the eighteenth century Edmonston censures \iell' for ' iiIL, and * sense' 
for ' since', &c , as London vulgarisms Whatever may have been the 
history of the introduction of these forms in London and Court English, 

* Altered in 1927 Edition 
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there is no doubt that from the middle of the sixteenth century or so, 
down to the first third of the eighteenth century at any rate, they were 
current m circles whose speech, however much we may now take exception 
to this or that feature, was certainly not the vulgar speech of the day 

Among the various forms with ^ instead of i that occur scattered 
through the documents during the four centuries with which we are con- 
cerned, there are some in which the quantity is doubtful, and we hesitate 
whether to class them under our present heading or under that off, which 
became i in open syllables in the M £ period (See pp 107-8, above) 

But even if it is certain that the quantity is short, e g in knet ' knit ", 
some doubt may arise whether we have to do with I lowered from f, or 
whether we have the survival of an old dialectal type with the 'Kentish' 
or South-Eastern vowel, from OE 

We have already seen (p 30 (3)) how this vowel became f in E Mid- 
land, but t in the South-Eastern dialects, and that the London dialect of 
ME has many examples of the latter type (cf pp 41 (3), fiS) Thus 
or for the matter of that, the present knell^ which both contain a develop- 
ment of OE j', might be explained either from the South-Eastern type, 
or as the E Midland / type with the lowering which #e are considering 

As regards the antiquity and dialectal origin of the change of / to t, 
a minute and far-reaching examination of the M E sources would be 
necessary to arrive at very definite conclusions^ and at present I am only 
able to indicate that apparent examples — e g gresly 'grisly', mtrour — 
are found in Robt of Bruniie’s HandJyng Sinne and J.enne for Lynm 
several times in the Norfolk Guilds In the hfieenth century, so far 
as my observation goes, forms with e are more freement in definitely 
E Midland or Essex writers such as Failadius, Maig Paston Bokenam, 
the Cel}s, or in writers who came from Noifolk and Suftolk such as 
Lydgate and Gregory, than in documents written by Weslerners, or in 
the pure London dialect 

In the following century the forms are found more frequently than 
earlier, in documents which exhibit no Regional features, but are more 
common m Machyn’s Diary than m any other work of the period with 
which I am acquainted 

From the by no means complete material at present at my disposal I 
draw, tentatively the conclusion that the tendency to lower / ^ arose in 

the L Midlands, probably in the northern part of the area, and that il gradu- 
ally extended southwards and found a fooling in the dialects of Norlolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex How far westwards the tendency spread I am at 
present unable to say, though the Oxfordshire OsLney Register (1460) 
and a Bucks Will of 1534 show some traces of it During the fiftcenih 
century a certain number of forms shoeing this change pcneirated into 
the London dialect, perhaps from Essex, and they gained an increasing 
currency first, probably, among the lower orders of the population 

It would be unwise to press too far the view that the e-forms in London 
English belong to a lower Class dialect, although Machyn, as has been 
said, has more of them than any of his coniemporanes since they are 
found in fair numbers in letters of Sir Thos Seymour (1544), and later 
in Queen Elizabeth's Letters and Translations I have noted the folloiv- 
mg examples — 
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Fifitenih Century 

Definitely E Midlund ond South- Easier n wnten. 

Falladius rhymes children — eldron a6 713, and myrour terrour 36 
976 , Marg Paston has uiell 'will ' i 83, Beshopys i 236, hese ' his* i 
245, I 355, Welyam i 438. vetayll i 371, Trenyte i 43, 35 S» 1 

‘ Trimly ’ Ckene ' chin *, i 69, fias perhaps a long vowel, and week, 11 
217, might be otherwise explained Bokenam has smet P P Marg 43 
sneutlyng Marg 4H2, tontenueiy KtiJi ^6^,fiekeryngiY\.\i 332, menstralsy 
Marg 743, merour Pr Marg 166, Bury Wills 1463, merours 21, Cely 
Pprs have /ei ‘ht’ (Noun) 77, 1504. and children^ 47 , beche 'bitch' 74, 
sen ' since ' \\^/enyshe 47, sweffie 48, wendow 82, scheppe ' ship ' 70, deshes 
102, smeihe 'smiih' The Will of Sir 1 hos Cumberworth, Lines 1451, 
has peter 'pillar*, L D D 51 2 

Writers who on the whole write London English, hut who were born in 
Suffolk 

Lydgate has merourS, glemeryng , Gregory schelyngys 79, pejon ‘ pigeon ' 
Bo, lemyied 123, pelory 183 , denyr 13 doubtful and may have either I 
or / (cf Machyn’s forms, below) The ihree-syllabled words just quoted 
have almost certainly a short I 

Other writers^fi/Uenth and following centuries 

The Western writtf.s — Shillmgford and Bp Pecok — and the Ordinances 
of Worcester and the Exeier Tailors' Guild, appear not to use these 
forms The last mentioned has es ' is and hes ' his ', p 3 14, but these 
arc both unstressed Fortescue, however, has contenually 147, lemited 
128, deficulte 144, 147, 149 (probdbl> e) tnconsederably 143 (probably ?, 
cf Lady Wentworth s forms, below), and the rather doubtful we<.h ' which * 
iiB, &c , by the side of usual wich Short Engl Chron has Beshoppes 
55, Caxton 'shillings' i 7 za/ and Lngl i6 6 6'«r^'such*, 

knetied 174 31, and besmes Jas 96 31, are most probably to be 
reckoned as 'Kenlish* forms 

Skelton has gletieryng, Magnyf 855, Will of R Astbroke (Bucks 
*534)1 cheldryn^L D D 169 3, Lord Berners' hroissart, i 379, 

hideous I 230, Sir Thos Elyots Gouernour, ‘since 1 197, 208, 
321 j Sir Thos Sejmour 1544, Si Pprs Hen VIII, vol 1, fesshermen 
7B4, Primrose 790, weteieres 778, Beshope 777, begennyng 776, ftnyshed 
776, shepe 'ship' passim (vowel probably ^ort, cf spelling in 
Cely Pprs), Bp Latimer, sence 'since , Serm of Floughers 24 and 
25, Sev Serni 119, Chichester ibid 120, mestns 166 (may be inter- 
mediate form from mastres}) ikeiher 166, Ascham, spleityd, Tox 109, 
Q Elizabeth, bellowes 'billows' Letters to J VI, 29, weshing ibid 4 
(might be 'Kentish', but this is improbable), rechss Transl 49, 
Euphues, heiher 60, hetherto 83, sheuering 161 (probably short?), 
Machyn, pelere 'pillory' 14, pelone 22 veiell 20 deler^erd 23, chelderyn 
24 peters 'pillars' 27 (twice), Rechard 38, ^eni Necolas 42, sennet 
' signei ' 51, essue ' issue ' 71, menysier 79 velyns ' villains ’ 8z, Eslyngton 
89 prenstpalles 90 (Noun), setter 90 (might be"'^r O E eo if m a Western 
text, but no here), red 'rid' Fret of nde 167, veseiars^ veseturs 
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206, 107, bellets 211, daimr 2, &c , &c , also dcemr 138, levtray 'livery* 
prevelefys 6l, mrus g /" ike cawrl 131, consperacy 104, hes *is' 139, 
sierope 'sLirrup* 139 

The following are found in Vcmey Memoirs — M Falkiner, /efty^ 11 
g3, strcpt 'stripped' 52, pitiyful 53, cheldren 53 smce ‘since* 55, ttuIcH 
* milch ' 55, resesianee 56, mesry ' misery ' 56, siell ' slill ’ 52 (all 1643) , 
Sir R Verney, uniel ii 24, Anne h^i^shelmgs 11 23^ (1646) , Lady V , 
unUl 11 249 (1646), Mall Verney, since 11 379 (1647), Lad) Elmes 
ihenck ‘think* ii 3B1 (1647) consedawnxjg 381 , I ady Hobart, bet bit 
/^//‘piiriv 53 (*^^4)) Doll Leake, ‘ pitted ' IV 51(1664) 

Lady Sussex s speruis 'spirits', 11 102, has probably a short vowel, 
since [spents] still survives as a vulgarism Mr II Blaxton, Corresp 
of Dr Basire, has to visit 35, 1638, and contenew 36, and Mrs Basiie 
herself has sens ‘ since ' loB, presnor 108, riifgos ibid , rii for ' rit * ' wrote 
109, all 1651 , children 135, 1654 Aubrey writes — ‘he would seif up 
very late at nights ' Lives, 1 150, Clark's Ei) 

In the next century the e spellings arc pieily numerous in Wentworth 
Pprs — Lady W has /^/ ' till' 84 ‘ hinder ’ ‘Vb 95 ' siLimg 

107, visiting day 39 , conspiracy 40, delever 40, evnienew 40 condtdder 
41, sene ‘since' 50, spitting 51, sesterns cisterns 65, beget begest 
‘bigger, biggest' 129, ixell (unstressed) ‘will' 129, Peter Wentworth 
has hitherto 435 , Lord Wentworth (a child) has sesitrs 'sisters' 461 
Lady Mary Wortle> Montagu rhymes wti with coquet, and gt/t with 
theft, which may imply a pronunciaiion [wei, 

These examples, though less copious than could be desired, are suffi 
cient to establish the wide currency which ihe -e forms once enjoyed 
That they have so completely died out of Received Standard English 
must be put down to the increasing tendency, to which attention has 
so often been called, to approKiniate pronunciation to the repelling 


The I m Bishop. 

It IS perhaps worth noting that from the fifteenth to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century tins word is fairly often spelt hushop busshop &c 

1 have noted the lollowing instances — Marg Paslon Ar htbusshop 11 
372. 373 , Lord Berners, Froissart i 28, ^rchbp ( ranmer Busshope 
(at least nineteen times in a letter of 1537) Llhs 3 3 23 &c , Ascham, 
bcholem 127, Ropers Life of Sir 1 hos More, Bushopps xl? 14 , 
Dr Denton in Verney Memoirs iv 430, 16BB , Cooper (168^) includes 
Bushop among the pronunciations to be avoided as belonging to a 
barbarous dialect', Jones (1701) notes that the word is ‘sounded 
Booshop by some ' 

With all this evidence we are bound to lake the early spellings as 
meaning something It looks rather as if the 1 had been rounded to [y] 
through the influence oI the mtiial b , and this vowel then retracted, along 
with the other [y] sounds, to [u] It 's impossible to aay whether this 
underwent unrounding, or whether it "as preserved after b ItiB possible 
that some speakers said [bajapj while others said [bujap] Jones's 
spelling rather suggests the latter pronunciation In any case, m spite of 
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Cooper, the pronunciation was pot always a vulgarism; witness Cr&nnier, 
who ought certainly to have known the best pronunciation of the word 

It IS strange that this word should be apparently the only instance of 
the rounding of j after 6 

M E M in tbe Modern Fenod. 

This vowel has been diphthongifed to [au\ Typical examples are — 
house, mouse, how bow (V’h ), rt7Zf;, shroud, &c , &c All these words had 
[u] in Old and Middle English, written at first u, and later, after the 
rrench fashion, ou or ow Thus while no change has taken place in the 
spelling, the change in pronunciation has been considerable The actual 
process probably began, as in the case of M E i, by a differentiation of 
the first and latter parts of the long vowel into tense and slack re^ecUvely, 
a condition which may be expressed as [u“] The first element in this 
homogeneous diphthong was then lowered to [o], and this was sub- 
sequently unrounded, which resulted in a diphthong approximately the 
same as that in use to day in Received Standard The whole senes 
would thus be — [u — — ou — 2Ji — auJ At the present time there are 
several varieties of pronunciation of ine old u In the dialects of the 
North no diphthongization has taken place,* and ‘ house ' is still pronounced 
[liusj, With a single vowel, although various sounds, all of an u-like 
character, are heard in different areas In bume parts of Yurkshire, on the 
other hand, diphthongization apparently took place, but the second 
element of the diphihbng was lost, and the remaining vowel lengthened, 
so that instead of[hj«s] we get [(h)js] Again, in some parts of Lanca- 
shire the development seems to have been [haws, hsz/s — (h)ews — e''s — 
is], the last being accuillv in use In Middle-Class London Cockney 
the first element of the diphthong has been fronted, and a typical mark 
of the beast, as Lord Chesterfield would call it, m certain circles, is the 
pronunciation [hsx^s] 

When did the beginning of the diphthongization lake place ^ My own 
collections of spellings throw no light upon the question, but Zjchrisson 
{^Pronunciation of English V(rwels, p 79) has brought forward a few 
spellings with au, aw, for old u, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, collected some by himself, some by others Of these the most 
convincing seem to me ahaught * about faundr withaught, from Paston 
Letters , aur ‘ our *, Cely Papers, 20 , Register of GodsLow, sauth * soulh ', 
faul (cil ' More and no reference except to a German Dissertation 
which I have not seen) , Henslow’s Diary, house 'house’ (from Diehl) 
With regard to some of these spellings it has been maintained that the 
writers merely wrote au ' by mistake ' for ou, and that they are not phonetic 
at all, and therefore cast no light upon the matter m hand Who shall 
pretend to decide with absolute certainly the meaning of these spellings, 
unless It be some foreign philologist who is, naturally, infallible ^ It must 
be admitted on the one hand, that if the sound was still [a] au would 
be the very worst way of expres'^ing it, and on the other, that these occa- 
sional spellings do not inspire quite the same confidence as do some 
others ot the kind, and this from their extreme ranty I have found none 
in the thousands of documents 1 have looked through, and have even 

• bee Appendix II 

* While the Mod Dialects of Nth England and of Scotland have not 
developrcd [au] lor old u Orton points out that some degree of diphthonging 
has in fact occurred m a few of them Thus [dcTun, (h)c7us, kou] &c , &c , for 
O E diin huj cu, lU Byers Green, Durh 
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overlooked, owing to slowness of vision, the feu thal there were in some 
of the documents which I did examine It may be asked, Why should 
these tell-tale spellings (if indeed they be such in this case) be so rare in 
respect of old when m the case of some other vowels we find them so 
frequently The answer, I think, is not far to seek The traditional 
spelling ou, if taken literally to mean o + «, was by no means a bad 
representation of the pionunciaLion oT the diphthong as it probably was 
during perhaps the greater part of the sixteenth century In fact, 
Salesbury (1547) and Hart (1569) appear to describe the "^ound as made 
up of these two elements The other English gnmmarians of this 
century are so obscure on this vowel that it is mere waste of time to try 
to wring some meaning out of their accounts I'he French grammarian 
Mason (1622) transcribes how as Aaow, which certainly suggests a pro- 
nunciation not far removed from our own Diphthongs are always 
diRicult to analyse exactly 

Wallis, in 1653, describes the sound in Aousf, mouse, out, our^ o\tl, /bu/, 
sow, &C., thus ‘ obscurion sono efferuntur, sono nempe composiLo ex 
o vel u obscuns, et w ’ Cooper (1685) says ‘ Composita ex a gultu- 
rail et 00 labiali, sonatur ’ Both of these descnpiiions indicate approxi- 
mately [ax/] or [31/], that is to say a diphthong difft-ring from our own, if at 
all, only by a difference of tenseness m the fir^t element It may well be, 
however, that Wallis and Cooper are really itfernng to a diphthong to all 
intents and purposes identical with that now m use 

It is doubtful whether any further torturing of lift other sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Fiench grammanans, not ineiuioned above, will bring 
us any nearer the truth with regard to the history of this sound As for 
the early spellings m au, supposing they do mean something, how shall 
we interpret them ? If we take Salesbury and Hart seriously at all, it la 
reasonable to believe what they tell us, when for once they nre intelligible 
and even plausible, and not to attempt to make their perlectlv definite 
statements mean •something quite diffcient from what they appear to 
mean But to believe Salesburv and Hart is to assume that in the 
sixteenth century, at least in the form of English whirh they are describ- 
ing, the first element of the diphthong was rounded In this case, either 
the fiftennlh- and sixteenth-century writers who occasionally wrol^ au 
were using a very unsuggeslive mode of expression, or thev were 
representing a diflerent pronunciation allogether — one more IiivP that 
suggested by the French wiiter who transliterates aou forty or fifty years 
later It is quite possible that some speakers pronounced [ou] while 
others still said [o«] the first element in the latter case being perhaps 
only slightly rounded It must be remembered that the diphthonging of 
old u must have begun very early — before old o' had developed into xx, 
and this, as we shall see (pp 234-5), was probably completed during the 
fourteenth century at latest From the moment, therefore, that old has 
become [o] we may be sure that old u has started on that career of change 
which subsequently brought it to its p esent sound But the process was 
not necessariJy equally rapid in all areas, or among all sections of 
speakers. It is exiremely probable th<it a full-blown [au] had arisen — 
perhaps in the Eastern parts of the country — during the fifteenth century. 
When we remember how many of the Modern sound changes first appear 
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in the South-East or £ Midland dialects, it will perhaps not seem to be 
without significance that the earliest — in fact, the larger number — of the 
spellings with au are found in the letters of the Fastons and Celys 

It IB absurd to dogmatize where, at the best, intelligent speculation must 
take the place of certainty 

Dnround^g of M E » 

M E u, which had originally the pronunciation of a short (probably 
tense) [u], underwent in the Modern penod a process of unroundin^j 
and then of lowering, whereby the present peculiar sound, so charactei- 
iBtic of Engliiih, >^as reached 

The short u thus affected had four distinct origins, only one of which 
we are perhaps reall) entitled to describe as M E u The latter, whiLh 
we may call (i), was undoubtedly the sound m such words as duc^, run 
hunt, suck, summer, &c , &c In addition to this, earliest jModern u 
sprang (2) from original English O E y, where this survived, as in 
bundle, thrush, cudgel, 8 lc , (3) from M £ of French origin, aa m 
judge, just, study, pubhc, &c, Ac , (4) from the new u derived from 
earlier o‘, as in blood, flood, glove, done, &c (cf pp 2^6-7 on this last group) 
Since the unrounding process involves the three later groups, U is 
evident that it la later than the retraction of earlier [y] to [u |, later than 
the development of the new [Q] from 0^, and later than the shortening ol 
ihis new sound In 1528, vnjust rhymes with must, Rede roe, &c , p 105 
As to the approxiitiaie date of the development of u from [^] we have 
no precise evidence, but we know that o^ had become [u] already in the 
fourteenth century (see pp 234-5), and we shall (lee there is good reason 
for believing that the shortening had taken place at any rate by the 
middle of the fifteenth century, if not eailier We are therefore free to 
assume that the process whereby short u was unrounded began any lime 
afier the latter dale 

From the direct statements of Wallis and Cooper, quoted above, 
p 224-5, appears that the sound had attained to all intents and purposes 
its present stage by the third quarter of the seventeenth centur) If that 
IB BO, the unrounding must have begun some lime before In 15B0 
a French writer states that the u m upon sounds like the French 0, 
and in 1620 another French writer, Mason, sa}i that French o is heard 
in hungrie, while )et another in 1625 identifies the vowel in up, butter, 
mnder, &c , with French 0 Now there axe several vowels in present-day 
French expressed by o, of nhich that in homme, bonne, has a very distinct 
acoustic resemblance to the English sound in but, &c , especially to 
untrained and uncritical ears In fact, in a French Grammar which 
I used as a boy, it was definitely slated that bonne is pronounced like 
the English word buni This theory is still held by many Englishmen, 
apparently, and they put il into practice in pronouncing French 

Therefore, if in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the 
English sound in butter was pretty much what it is now, the French 
writers who described it as being like the French 0 were not wider of the 
mark than the Englishmen above referred to, at the present time, nor 
than present-day French enters who write tCb for tub The most 
reasonable inference is that as early as 15B0 the old H had reached 
d stage of pronunciation not verv different from that of our own time. 
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The occa.aiODa.1 spelUngs, which we have found su helpful in indicating 
the pronunciation of other vowels, are less fiequent in the present instance 
than in some other cases, but they are none the less convincing 

In the chapter on the voviels in unstressed syllables it will be seen 
that in this position u and 0 are not infrequently written a, in the fif- 
teenth century, a spelling \\hich certainly expresses our unrounded vowel 
Whatever the precise sound, thereforsi a vowel, the result of unrounding u 
and o, was already in existence in the language, if only in unstressed <;yllables 
But there are fortunately a few instances of spellings with a, for in 
stressed syllables also, from the middle of the fifteenth century The fol- 
lowing are all that I have found — guns Marg Fasten, 11 372 
(twice), ' suddenly'. Sir John Forlescue, p 136, 'cometh 

Cely Papers 146, and warsu, mars 'worse Cely Papers 159 , Samerseit, 
Machyn 182, Chamley ' Cholmondely *, Machyn 38 Zachnsson {^Eng, 
Vomels, and Coninbuiions, p 319) has all of these except the form from 
Fortescue, and warrse, i-c , from Cely Papers, but he also adds /armturc 
and Saveraignt I regaid all these forms as establishing beyond a doubt 
that those nho wrote them pronounced an unrounded vowel m place of 
the old u in the words given (It is possible that Machyn's Wa/ton = 
Woiion [watan] ? should also be included with the above examples ) 

The precise nature of the vowel may be uncerLam, but it certainly was 
no longer u , the process of unrounding has begun, and that is all we are 
concerned with 

I regard Coopers account, given about 200 years later than the Ccl>5 
and Sir John Fortescue, as an accurate description of our present sound 
in Received Standard , the French writers, respectively sixty, and a 
hundred years, earlier than Cooper, are evidently describing a sound 
which IS not very far from our present one, and the hfteenth-century 
writers, by their spellings^ clearl) indicate a vowel which is no longer & 

1 he confusion which we find in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies between [a, a, aJ I regard as perfecily natural Many people 
at the present day are unable to dislinguibh between the two former, 
and consider the last as merely a lengthening of one or both of these 

If the above view is accepted 11 follows that we must regard the 
early shortenings b}udde, suit, &c , instanced onpp 236-7, be’ow, as con- 
taining the sound [a] or at least a stage in ilie development of this 
sound, that is, an unrounded vowel 

It will be noted that in words containing genuine ME u, the 
unrounding does not always lake place, or rather, perhaps, a new 
rounding has sometimes taken place, when a lip consonant immediately 
precedes the u as in bull, pull, put, push, &c ' On the other hand, this is 
not invariable, for we have the unrounded vowel in pulse, bud, hut, butter. 
Puck, pug, mug, mud It is therefore probable that we have here a 
duality due to difference of dialect, perhaps of Social rather than Regional 
character We may remark that the Frenchman's example uton is 
unfortunate, since u here is unstres''ed, and we have several examples 

* Fifteenth century spellings with a for M F. w are suspect Zachrissoa has 
shown that Marg Pastun ^ spelling is certanily gonnes not gailnes ' id the 
MS The first vowel in Lely P enmyth may be 11 which it much resembles 
See Engl Pron at Shakespeare s Ttme pp 125-30 

* The hrsc rowel in the oame Boliogbroke probably belong* to ihu group The 
following foriDi from tbe Wentworth Papef* show ihe contemporary pronuaciatlon, the 
mdlLion of which la now larj^ely hni —BuUtngbrack, Peter Wentwurth, pp 393 
(171a), 39B, twice, (1714), Lady BulUnbroke, llady Strafford, p 499 (1734), My 
lord BuUingbrooh, Benjamin Bathunc, p 3^^ (* 73 ^) 
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(cf p *78) of the spelling upon, which I regard as illustrating unround- 
ing in an unstressed posuion If he had mentioned up, he would have 
been nght Piobably, however, like many of his countrjtnen to-day, he 
pronounced [< 7 p( 5 n] 

It will be observed that before original r, which has now disappeared 
in pronunciation, [a] has been lengthened, and altered in character 
Originally, purse, hurt, word, wor^e, &c , were pronounced [pars, hart, 
ward, wars] as in Scotch As the r was >\cakened, the vowel was 
gradually lengthened and passed into the present-day [a] Already m 
the seventeenth centuri , WaJhs identifies the mwcl in and hum 

as being like rur in French servtUur This makes it probable that [a] 
was already pronounced Many Englishmen to-day believe that cur 
and c(Eur are identical in pronunciation, and, indeed, although the 
articulation of the two sounds is absolutely different, the inherent pitch 
of both IS very close and the acoustic effect is very similar to a more or 
le&a superficial observer 

M E. ^ [0] in the Modern Period. 

In the fourteenth century theie is evidence from widely separated areas 
of England that old tense 0 had either developed completely its present 
sound [u], or progressed far in this direction While as a rule the most 
careful scribes still write gode or goode, &c , for OE god ‘good', others, 
more enterprising, occasionally adopt the spelling guude, &c , or gude 
The former is the ordinary spelling for the sound [u] from the middle of 
the thirteenth century I have come across a fair sprinkling of these 
spellings for o' in the fourteenth and early fifieenlh century 7 hus R of 
Brunne's Handlyng Sinne, 1303, has Pe touprr ‘ olhtr ' 406, doun, O E don 
‘do', mysdoun rhymes enchesotm 1 101 , V illiam of Shorcham (Kent, 1320) 
has roude 25 685, 0 7 rod 'rood', doup ‘doth’ OE dop PI Pres, 53 
1471 • blood , O E blod, goud ,0^ god tto i7oi,a:c,&c, 

loukep * lookelh O E locep 75 2142, (ouke 94 256 ‘ look , O 7 ' iot, and 
so on, the Feudal Aids of 1370 or so have Bvucland, OE Boe-, 
LolUbrauk, OE -broc, Curypoule, () E -pol ' pool Carrsbrouc, Cokepoule, 
acc , which are PI N ’s which occur in documents dealing Wilh Dorset- 
shire, Somersetshire, and Hampshire, Alliterative Poems (Cheshire or 
Lancs, c i3')o) write goud. Patience 336, Peail 33 (twice) &c , St 
Editha (Wilts c 1420) has gffivde 'good' 1472, brouk 'brook' 1363, 
Bokenam (Suffolk, 1441) not infrequently writes u — suthly 'soothlv', 
St Agn 524, /orsuk, O E -sdh, St Faith, 60 , stude 'stood St Eliz 
206, and so on One of the commonest words to be written otherw ise than 
With o IS earlier moste ' must often written must, mwst during the Fifieenth 
century This may not really be a case in point at all, as it may represent 
the unstressed form and stand for some sound quite other than [u] The 
spelling at any rale is found in Palladius (1420), Rewle Sustr Men 
(f 1450), Bp Pecok (1449), Marg Paslon passim, and Cely Papers, and 
Monk of Evesham (14S2) to mention no more As we know, this has 
become the Received Spelling, and it is one of the few cases where old 
b IS now spelt oiherwise than 0 q\oo Marg Paston also vriXes Afunday , 
London Records (1419, cit Morsbach) have gud\ Cely Papers have gud 
and tuA ‘ 

The spelling roonge (M £ rungen) P P Hist S Barthol Cb (c 1400) 
seems to imply [runf«] If this is so we must conclude that 00 stands fpr [m] 
at that time as now 
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The ou- or ow- and spellings in \iords of this class persiBl through- 
out the sixteenth century in private letters and in published books, the 
u-spellings are less common The former are found amongst other places 
in a letter of Thos Pery, Ellis a 2 {mounih ‘ month *) , Rede me, &c , has 
shues ‘shoes’ Bi, 82, must rhymes vnjust 105 , in Edward Vi’s First P B 
fl:c), Latimer's Sermons gould, shutyng) , Machyn (ju« 

‘SDon’, bludshed, &c), Aschim, boivne ‘boon’, lowse ^ hisher, Bp of 
Rochester’s Sermons , Sir Thos Smith, De Republ (bloud) , Queen 
Elizabeth's Letteis {houkt ‘hook’), John Alleync, dueth ‘doth’, Alleyne 
Papers 16, 159- , &c , &c Such spellings as hlud, m Ascham, Fisher, &c , 
may indicate ihe shortening of the vowel, on which see below, p 236, ftc. 
On the other hand, Latimer's ‘shooting’, Serm 161, and Ascham’s 

‘it butidiiO\. \ Toxoph 01 , almost Lertainl> represent the long vowel 

Few will doubt that ou m the viords from the fifteenth century onwards 
implies [u] , how much sooner the sound was fully developed, and when 
the new sound was first pronounced exactly as in preseni-day Received 
Standard, is more questionable The sptJljngsjust illustrated from writings 
from the South and Midlands, 'or from the London dialect, have nothing to 
do with such spellings as gudf, gmd, Slz , in the Norihern texts of the four- 
teenth century and later In the North, old 0 pursued quite a different 
path of development from that which it followed farther South, and the 
rhymes of fourteenth-century Northern texts show an approximation to 
the sound of French u [y], e g siude—fortiiudi, 

Even the sixteenth century grammarans agree in desenbing [ilj as the 
vowel heard in words containing old o' 

As regards the phonetic process it seems certain that it resembled 
now m progress in Swedish in bo ‘live’, S-c where the old long p ib 
strongl] over-rounded, so that to unaccustomed cars it sounds rather like 
some kind of [uj The full development of the latter sound, however, 
demands also the raising of the back of the tongue from a mid lo a high 
position It is quite possible that the early fourteenlh-cenlury ou-spellings 
m English may indicate only that the over-rounded stage is reached, and 
that the sound pronounced at that tune was die same a"^ the Swedish 
vowel just referred lo 

If all words containing old long 0^ were pronounced with [u] at 'he 
present Lime, the history of this sound would offer no difficulties 7 he 
fact, however, is that we note a threefold development of the sound in 
present day English 

(1) Words which have [u] — rood, spoon, moon, food, fool 

(2) Words which have faj — g^^d, stood, hood, hook, book, shook, forsook, 
look 

(3) Words which have [aj — -flood, blood, glove, done, month, brother^ 
mother, other 

In class (1) the Early Mod or Late M E vowel has remained unaltered , 
m (3) It has been comparatively recently sliorteued , in (3 ) it wasshorlened 
much earlier, and underwent a further change T his change also involved 
original ME (or O E ) short [i], so that ai the lime when it came about, 
the latter sound and on^nal p' in certain words were pronounced exactly 
alike In other words, at a certain period, short [u] whatever its ongui, 
began to alter in the dnection of[aJ T his question has been treated above 
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under pp 332-4 , it is our business here to inquire what inlormation 
11 available (a) of the early shortening of the new [Q] which gave ua 
class (3), and ( 3 ) of the late shortening which gave ua class (a) 

Early Shortening of [uj from oK 
I assume that when, in M £ and later, the consonant following a vowel 
16 doubled, this implies that the preceding vowel was short When in 
texts which express long u, whether original or derived, by the process we 
have just discussed, from original o' in some words by ou, we hnd it 
written in other words even when the following consonant is not doubled, 
It IS probable that we are justihed in assuming that this represents a short 
vowel, since, except in the North, u was not commonly used for a long 
vowel, apart fiom French u, which had quite a diiferent sound from [uJ 
The conditions under which old long vowels were shortened in M E have 
often been formulated (cp my Short Htsl §§ 175, 176 177) but the 
shortenings of the kind we are considenng belong to a different category 
from any of those mentioned If on the strength of blood and flood we 
assume that the d exercised the shortening inlluence, this appears to be 
contradicted by road and stood for although wc pronounce a short vowel 
in the latter at the present time the fad that the short vowel here is 
[ii] arid not [a] shows that it did not undergo the early shortening ot 
[u], otherwise it would liave shared the fate of flood and blood Again 
why was the vowel in done shortened but not that in moon and spoon ? 

I believe it to be im'ljossible to fonnuUle the precise combinative con^ 
duions under which these forms were produced, and am inclined to think 
that the explanaiion of the three pronunciations of old o\ or at any rate 
the existence of the [a] pronunciations, must be explained by assuming 
a mixture of dialect, probably of Social origin This becomes more 
probable when we consider that while the group of words with [a] in 
Received Standard is now quite fixed, the distnbuiion of these forms has 
varied according to the usage of different periods, and a greater latitude 
seems to have existed formerly in this respect 

The earliest shortened foini of the new u which I have found is tunrut 
‘sooner', R of Ihunne a Haudlyng Sinne 1 386 (Lines 1301) This is 
a remarkable form as showing how eany ihe attainment of the new pro- 
nunciation was in this dialect The shortening ma) be explained as due 
to the same process which has shortened the vowel in done^ in which ca£>e 
It implies a Positive sun * soon ' and is a verj early instance of the process, 
or on the other hand it may be due to the analogy of other Comparatives 
which shortened the vowel, when the word ended in a consonant, before tlie 
suffix -rr Ihis IS an early M £ shortening Falladius (Essex c 1420) 
has sonrur ' sooner’, 83 615, which ma)- represent the old M E Comp 
when the shortening of 5 before it had become f u] would produce 0, or 
it may represent the new form sunner as in R of Brunne, the old spelling 
with 0 being retained as elsewhere in Palladius Machyn's^^/Zman 126 
probably stands for a M £ shortening before [u] developied, but may be 
identical with Bp Fisher’s form yh// below St Editha (Wilts r 1420) has 
Uodde 'flood' rhyming with godi, and in view of the present pronuncia' 
bon of the former word I am inclined to accept the spelling here, as 
standing for [flud] We know that this dialect had already developed 
the new [u] from o’, cf p 334 In the will of Sir Thos Cumberworth, 
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Lines. 1451, Lines Dioc Docs, the spellings 46 29, uihinnxse, 
56 ig, occur, hut these may be Northern spellings* In the sixteenth 
century Berners, Froissart, has fiuddt^ \ 221, 241, 291 (three tunes), 
Edward Vi's First P B has fiuddes and bludde , Spenser, On the Stale 
of Ireland, has flude , £p Fisher has blud and bloud in his Sermons, 
Gabriel Harvev m his Letters has bjud 32, /uit ‘foot’ 121, and in 
A poem, ivhudd ‘hood’ rhyming with budd, Letter Bk , p 12^ In 
Sackville’s Induction undone and done rhyme with run, JI9 

Marston has hudwtnki, What You Will, Act 1, Sc 1 (1607) In 1621 
Gill (Logonomia) gives the following as containing short u — blood, glove, 
good, brother, done, does (Vb ) mother, other Butler (1634) gives gud, 
blud as short Sir Edm Verncy in 1639 writes bludd, bluddynose 
Vemey Papers 212 Dames (1640^ mentions the pronunciation swui 
= [swut or ? swat] but says it is ‘belter written and pronounced soot' 
= [sutl Wallis (1653) mentions done as having ' obscure 0 ’ = [a] In 
1653 Wil Roade.s the Vernejs’ bailiff, wriics tutk 'rook , Verney Mem 
Hi 275 Cooper (1695) gives flood, hood, other, soot, stood, as having 
labial o shortened, ^^hlch accoiUing to hi^ terminologv = u, which again 
he defines as being the sound of vo shortened, that is [u] Cooper also 
has fui ‘foot as a ‘barbarous' form Does this mean [fat] or [fut] ? 
At any rate it is represented also by Bp Fisher s form futt given above, 
and would be [fat] at the present lime Sir R Verne) writes suit 'soot', 
Verncy Mem tv 358, i 696 (= [sul or sal] ?) Jn^es (1701) has a list 
with [u] which corresponds to our present usage hook, brook, cook, foot, 
forsook, good, hood look, soot, stood, took The one word in this list which 
we sliould not now include is forsooth Jones i list of words with [a] is 
another, mother, brother He appears to recognire both [u or Q] as well 
as [a] in foot, forsooth good, hood look, sook, stood, took He further 
says that the sound of u is written ou ‘when it may be so sounded' as in 
floud, bloud, which seems to imply the pronunciations [flad> blad, flud, 
blud] 

In the Gr of the Kngl longue, 1713, atlnbuted to Steele, brother, 
mother are said to contain an * obscure sound like u short ' = [a], and the 
same sound is said to occur in flood, blood Bertram (1753), ihe writer 
of an Engl Gr for Danes, m Danish, and an excLllunt observer, gives 
book, look, and other words ending in k and also hood and foot as con- 
taining the sound of Danish u, while blood, flood, soot are said to contain 
Dan 0, e g blodd, &c This clearly means the sound that is now i^a] 

From the abo\e brief account it seems to be establisljed that the new 
[Q] was shortened by the first quarter of the fifteenth century at any rale, 
if we disregard the somewhat doubtful evidence from Robl of Brunne, 
or if we accept it, more than a century earlier Until there is more 
evidence forthcoming of the development of the new [0] at this early 
period, It IS safer not to build too much upon this At the same lime Jt 
may be pointed out that the <7U-spLllings in this text for old 0* may well 
dispel the su8]iicion which some might attach to the u in sunner, if this 
stood alone In that case u inight he said that the Lines dialect was 
influenced by the Northern English But since, so far as 1 know, the 

* Further fifteenth century examples of the early shortening are — gud 
Lord Moleyns Pa&t Letters i 1^0(1449) mut OI mol Pa-sl J-etters iii _tj 
Marg Paston (1471) gudde Stonor Papers 11 H/ (j4"9) This agrees with 
CiU and Butler who include good among the ihorts This must = [gad] in 
seventeenth ctntury Milton wntes fioud Com Hjj but flood in Com yjo 
where it rhymes with mud 
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Northern i^-bpcllings for 0^ which express the sound [y] are not found as 
early as 1303, since in any case Nonhern texts do not write ou for old 3 
and since Handlyng Sinne is quite definitely £ Midland (though of 
a N Midland t)pe certainly) in dialectal character and not Noithern, we 
may, I think, take the ou-spelhngs in this text seriously as representing 
an E Midland sound change, especially as the rhyme slowt — vozve 
[ 3 lil(e) — vu(e)] occurs lines iHSy — 0 

Probably further mvcsLigilion of fourteenth-century texts would show 
that during the fittt half of this century old ^ became, in the P^astern 
dialects, from Lincolnshire to Kent and Essex, a sound approximating 
to if It nut quite attained the character of [Q] From thence it passed 
into the London dialect We ought probably to regard the speUing mus/ 
in fourteenth-centur) texts as representing the unstressed form, with 
a vowel shortened after the [u]-stage had been reached 

In any case, the forms with short [u] are the ancestors, so far as they 
survive, of those with [a] of a later date The question of the unround- 
ing of [i] has been discussed in its proper place (cf pp 232—4, above) 

In the meantime we are left in doubt by the statements of the gram- 
marians down to the middle of the seventeenth centur) as to which of 
the forms v-hich they describe as having 'short u’ really had [u], and 
which had [a] or its immedTiate ancestor They appear to correspond 
very largely with our [a] type, and include the words most commonly 
indicated as short by the occasional spellings So long as we are not 
sure of the existence of fa] we cannot say with ccrl-iinty whether the 
forms with ‘short u' are the descendants of those which had [u] in the 
fifteenth century, and are the ancestors of our [a] t}pe, or whether the} 
are the beginnings of the second or later shortening which has pro- 
duced our [u] in cock, &c li does not follow even when once the 
[a] forms had come into existence in some dialecis, that they were used in 
the best type of London and Court speech The shortened forms from 
which they came probably came in slowly and sporadically, and it is 
certain that many speakers still said [flQd] long after others said [Hud], 
and may have continued to do so after the latter had gone on to the next 
stage [fiad] 

The IiBter ShorteDing of New [uj 
While Wallis and Cooper undoubtedly recognize the three types 
|u, u, a] in the class of words we are considering, by far the larger 
number of words, according to them, have one or other of the two former 
vowels This being so, and bearing in mind what was said in the last 
paragraph of the preceding section, we may be inclined to assume that 
the forma with short [u] which these wnlers mention, are really rather 
survivals of the early shortening, which in this dialect underwent no 
unrounding because they w'ere only adopted a/ter original short H had 
been unrounded, than the ancestors of our present typ>e of words like 
kood, ccfok, &c This view becomes more probable when we consider 
that words such as /oo/, siood, good, and look, all of which at the present 
time show the late shortening, occur in the lists of Wallis and Cooper 
among those with [u] This is even more sti'ongly emphasized if we 
compare Gill s list of shorts already given above (which all correspond to 
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our [a] type) with his hat of lon^s, which include both of our other Ivpis 
— [Q and u] Gill's list of words with long- [u] is — s(?of, ^oon, moofi, 
&oo^, shook, ybrsook, look^ brook, hook, food, yoot, brood, stood, goose, smooth, 
tooth, doth 

When we come to Jones the case is different As has been said, his 
account points to a considerable \arictv of usage in the proniincMtion of 
the same words Evidently the [a] t/pe has become much moie wide- 
spread than in the periods which Wallis and Cooper descnlie, and his list 
of words with [u] IS, as has been shown above, pretty much the same as 
oui own 

On the above grounds 1 am therefore inclined to put the late or 
second shortening of [li] as late as the end of the seventeenth or the 
beginning of the eighteenth century 

Henceforth the chief interest lies in the distribution of the sevcial 
types of pionunciation among the different words Theie is no further 
question of sound change I he whole question is a very difficult one, 
and I see no solution to it except on the lines already suggested, of the 
iniluence of Social or Class dialect 

At the present time the distribution of the types in the vinous Modi- 
fied Standards still differs more or less considcrablv from the usage of 
Received Standard The only vaiiaiions of usige 111 the latter a]jpear to 
be in groom, and to some slight extent in soon in winch words [Q, uj are 
both possible Within my own memon some old fashioned speakers of 
Received Standard still said Tsatl instead of the ncA' universally received 
[.£t] 

Romf AVD Goi D 

The present pronunciation of Rom,., instead ol the historically normal 
[rum], IS comparatively recent and is due to the influence of the French 
or Italian pronunciation of the name, perhaps also to me spelling 
Cooper, Jones, and Steele all give [rum] as the normal pronunciation 
In some verses on Sir J Davenanl, by Sir J Menis (1641), cit Aubrey, 
Rtves, 1 3o6, Rome rhymes with groome 

The present-day pronunciation gold goes back to a IVl E bhort form 
gbld, which may be derived from an ad)t.ciival ^oldne, or f oin ‘uch 
a compound as gbldsmith, 

The normal O E and M E forms of the noun had a long vowel and 
would yield a Modern [guld] This type was in use among some 
persons who lived far into the nineteenth rentury, though by that time it 
was doubtless old-fashioned An old lady who died in aged over 

80, a very near relative of my own, alw'ays, so 1 have heard from her 
children, said [guld] It was averv usual though bv no means the only 
pronunciation m the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries among good 
sptakers It is indicated probably by the spelling gouLd, Latiiner, Seim 
7 and 26, G Harvey s Lelteis, p R6, and it is recognized by Elphinstane 

On the other hand, the ancestoi of the present-day type is referred to 
by the grammarians of the seventeenth and eighleenlh centuries In 
Redt me, &c , gold rhymes with cold — sold lu Alphabet Anglois (1621) 
gaauld IS supposed to represent, lor French speakers, the pronunciation 
of the English word 

For o'- < Tvd, and ho- < who, ftc , cf p 308, below 


See Appendix II 
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Tbe Unroimding of M E /fin the Modern Fenod 

During' the fifteenth century especially in documents written by men 
from the West Country, but not here alone, we find a written for M E ^ 
In the sixteenth century a certain number of these spellings are fbund in 
London English, a few in Machyn, and one in Queen Elizabeth's letters 
In the following century the a-spejhngs occur occasionally in the Veniey 
Papers, and the habit of unrounding 5, by this time evidently a fashion- 
able dfleclation, is pilloried by Vanbrugh in The Relapse m the well-known 
(.haracter of lord hoppmgton Early in the eighteenth century Lady 
Wentworth and her son Peter each have, so far as I have observed, one 
of these spLllings 

This unrounding is at the present day heard chiefly in the South- 
West of E ngland hut at hast as far East and North as Oxfordshire It 
has been suggested that Raltigh and Drake — both Devon men, the former, 
as we have s( en (p 109), speaking with a Devon accent all his life — made 
this pronunciation fashionable and current m the Court English of their 
day This may be so, Lul the largest number of a forms in any one 
writer m the sixteenth ccniur\ are found ifi Machyn, who was not likely to 
reflect fashionable habits of Court speech, and who wrote at a time when 
Drake was still a ho\ , and Kalugh a baby, the former having been born, 
according to the Dui of Xat Iho^r , about J540, the latter about 1552 
EviJenll) then, the habit was current among the inferior orders of the 
metropolis long bLfo^e lUIut oI the two heroes were in a position to exert 
any influence U[ian London English It is certainly possible that at 
a later date the courtiLfs may iiave adopted R ili igh’s pronunciation of 
words containing H tliou^li u does not seem verv likely that the haughty 
Queen would follow another’s lead m matters of this kind As the 
following examples show, traces of the d-spellings are found also in 
Palladius and Mirgaiet Paslon If ilie pronunriaiion were in vogue also 
in the boulh-East and Souib-F isi M.dland, it is comprehensible that it 
should penetrate into London speech, along with miny other features 
from these areas 

At any rale, wherever ihe habit came from, ihcic is no doubt that it 
existed, and that it rose in the linguistic world It has even left a few 
traces at the present time, notably in Gud^ a weakened blasphemy, and 
in strap by the side of the unrounded strop We have now restored the 
rounded vowel in plot (of gi ound), where the Authoiized V^pision has/Za/ 

These are ihe eximples 1 have noted — 

Palladius, strape 'strap , 92 870, Si Edilha, starme 'storm', rhymes 
‘harm’, 932, rruj-jf ‘cross', 1387, Shillinglord a/ietymes, 53, ‘oft-’, Marg 
Pivlon. last Most' Pret Subj 11 373, Loid Berners, ‘yonder , 

Froissart i 205, Machvn C hars 'horse , 12, the marrow ‘morrow’, 47, 
Dasset 'Dorset , 48, 57, laffen 'coffin', 120, Q Elizabeth, 'I pray you stop 
the moulhes', Letters, 64 This last word will cause a thrill of pleasure 
to those who know Loid Foppinglon s ceicbralLd * stap my \itals ’ 
Lady Hungeiford has ^warn 'sworn' pp, Lelteis, p 256 (r 1569) 
A certain number of these iunns occur in the Verney Memoirs — becas 
‘because , Lady Sussex, 11 77 (1642). cf also the shortened form becos, 
Cary Verney, 11 68, from which is derived , ‘ folly ', Mall V , u 

380(1647), sassages. Dr Denton, 11 31B (164B), 6 a ‘ o’clock 

Luce Sheppard, 111 78 (twice, 1652), Sir j 4 rlandoe Bridgmen, Lady 
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Rochester, 111 434(1656) Mrs Basire prays for m 1655, 
Corresp 139 To these should probably be added na/y ' naughty’, Lady 
Sussex, 11 154, and dater (see p 305) These forms presuppose probably 
the unrounding of a shortened vowel from [5] On the other hand, the 
vowel in both may still be long, and m that case we rnust assume that it 
wa5 prpnounced as [s] In Marston’s Eastward Hoc occurs ihe rhyme 
after— daughter, Act v, Sc 1, and here x%e must suppose an earlier 
form ' dd/ter ' 

Lord Foppington, already referred to, has — Tam, Gad, positively, 
harse, plats, hax, ftc Lady Wentworth writes Anslow for ' Onslow \ 
p 67 (1708), and beyond, 127 (1710) ‘ 

This habit must have been fairlv widespread in the seventeenth 
century, since it survives to-day in the English of America 

The fact that several P'rench writc'i on F.nglid}i pronunciation from 
the third quarter of the sixteenth century onwaids hnd a resemblance 
between English 6 and French d certainly suggests that the former was 
commonly pronounced with but slight rounding Bellnt (iijB©) says that 
the Fnglish vowel is almost like French a 1 ' Alphabet Anglois (1625) 
says ‘ O se prononce souvent A come 1 homos, ^hort, qu’il fauct prononcer 
thames, chart* Mauger, Grammairr Anglotse Sayi; of 0 — ' Quand 

ll est i m, n, r, i, d, g, p, st, ss, sh, il se prononce comme noire a — 
from liscz from, anon — anon, nor — nar not — nat, God — Gad, lodge— 
lodge, frost— frost , 

It IS, I think, impossible not to hrlie\e th it there is a connexion 
between these statements, and the above ‘jpthingv, taken fiom documents 
written by Fnglish people during the same period It docs not much 
matter whether Llnse Fienchmen got their ideas of English pronunen- 
lion from lower-class speakers or from the ultra fashioinble They 
cannot be misleading us altogether, for chtir statements agree so well 
with the te^'liniony of the occasional *.pi.lhngs and othtr known facts 
An interesting and 1 think a valuable litthl is thrown by tliese French 
writers upon the probable character of ihe \o\m 1 sound implied by the 
spelling in the English documeiUi It cannot have been [cl, die ^ound 
of the ordinary English ‘ short a \ becauve ihe^c Frinclnnen or some of 
them, have fixed this as a front vowel — ‘quasi cornmc le pr^'mier t du 
verbe (tre^ (Gr Angl ) , ‘comme e Lain master Iisez mester, man 

lisez men' (Mauger) ♦ Since lodge Ac, are desenhed as having a sound 
rather like French a we must supj'ose that ilie hrench wriicrs heard 
a back vowel for the English short 6 , and that vowrj J lake to have been 
approximately a more or less *:lig)idv unroundfd form of 5 (1 r mid- 
back, or perhaps low-bark wi'h vli^ht roundingi I his is, i believe, 

pretty nearly the sound now heard in Aintnca an 1 m many South- 

Western Fnglish dialects The Frenchmen', desenpijon is the nearest 
they could get to such a sound, since even if llicy had perceived, as they 
apparently did, that the vowel was not precisely the French a, not being 
phoneticians they would he unable to fix upon the essential factor — the 
slight rounding — which diffeienliated ih*; English vowel from their native 
sound , 

' Spenser rhynic'! \to*mcs -willi harmed armcj I ^2 t7 Sltakcspoare 

dally — folly Lucr i-irydrii nttddir- addle I'ri.l tu Don S< IjasL 44 5 p 

Cfill (i<.)2i) writes iUaler^ for Iht ]»i oi'uru lation (J tlu Mny>sac ( ((np<“r 
(i6y5) says volley and value an sniindfd alik* Cmc v tor u p 'ij j 

On rliyiTits ■ihuwinj' unrDunding 0/ tJ si c ( avm TVihl / im« ^ / 1/ Suppl 
March 2 1st igicj 
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When the unrounding waa complLtc, aa it subsequently became in the 
politer forma of English, the resulting vowel was advanced (fronted) and 
levelled under the ordinary English [®], the old sound of short a having 
long disappeared Thii is what has happened in Gad and strap 

Dunng the eighteemli century the old fully roundtd vowel was 
restored, pai tly from the spelling, by punsis, partly by the influence of 
a large body of speakers who still preserved it unaltered We must 
remember that Lady Wcntworih is to be regarded as a fashionable 
spLakcr of the late seventeenth teniur), although her letters were written 
in the opening decade of the eightccnili 

If proof IS needed that the French writers sometimes do intend a 
slightly rounded vowel when they refei to French a, it is, I think, found 
in Miugcrs ‘'t-ilcmcnt that the a in water is pronounced like French a 
J here is little doubt that the vowel of water was rounded by the lime at 
wlmh Mauger writes, and even if it were already [5] as now, this has 
always been a most baffling sound for French people lo apprehend If 
Mauger had been referring to the other pronunciation of the word he 
would not have hesitated to write it w/ter Hor French speakers 


M E. xi from French u [y{, and ME iu , m [eu] , iu, 
become [jQj 

The sounds have ^11 been levelled in present-day F^nglish under the 
combination [jil], which after [r, dz, tj] anil sometimes after /- becomes 
[u], c g due, duke , knew f^rew dew, few, Tuesday, steward , blue, true, 
fruity 4:c , S:c The O E y, where it survives in the single word bruise 
(‘-f P 14 (3))i has the same histor> The questions involved are (i) 
when did the levelling Lake plan, (a) what was the path of development 
towards the present sound, and (3) how long did the old sound of 
hrench u [y] survive, and when, on (he other Innd, did the present sound 
appear P Tne answei lo the first is, during if not before the fifteenth 
century, to the third, that the old [y] still existed, app irently, among 
some speakers in the sixteenth century, possibly later, hut it is no less 
(ind no more) certain that in che sixteenth century many speakers clearly 
pronounced Uie present sound 

As to the process, the three diphthongs probably became [ij"] (eu and 
EU, having first been levelled under the fonner sound), while old long 
aKo became [i\j or [jy] This stage was apparently reached in the 
fifiernth cenluiy Then the second element was retracted, giving [jQ]» 
wlmh IS the present sound bhilhngford’s spelling knywe [knjy] ‘ knew *, 

M k knew, shows the chinge in ihe first eliment of this diphthong All 
words winch now ton iin this comluuaiion derive it from one of the 
above sources From the fifteenth century wc find in occasional spellings 
u, eu, ew, &c , written indilTeienlly for the old diplilhongs and French u 

Examples of Lius are — Si Edilha btwe = ue [bljy J for M E btew PreL , 
hue and slew, Robt the Devil, 92a , here the first word is M E hm from 
the OE Fret h/ou hewed', £reu ‘grew (O E grebw) rhymes with 
vertu, Bokenam, I’r Marg 159, and with isrw^pursew., Bokenam, A nn 
261, Bew/ord ‘Beaufort , Gregory 219, nyew 'new', .Rewle Sustr 
Men 96 25, Cely Papers have several examples of French u written 
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ew — sewer *sure’, 77, Dewke 'Duke’ 112, dew ‘due’ 112, conltnrw^ 78, 
jndewer, 27, Q ELzabeih writes /orhum, which doubtless represents the 
type /oriuru with an accentuated second syllable, Letters, 27, Gabriel 
Harvey has ‘ blew Letters, 144 and ' new ibid 14, Mrs Sherard, 
Verney Mem iv 16 (1661) wnlesy^^r/rttj^^n and /ortrwnj representinf^ the 
same type as Q Khzabeth s Jottewen R Cely (1480) p 50 Nan Denton 
has shued showed ' (M F schfwed t') F scidw ) Vemey Mem iv 107 
1663 Mrs Sherard has hewmor luimour Verney Mem 11 392 164B 
What vowel sound is expressed by ew tu u Ac ^ 

Those who appeal primarily to the Orthoepisis sometimes get very 
dubious answers; at other times, in the sixteenth and 5 e\enleenth cen- 
turies, some authorities stale as definitely as they are able that the English 
sound 18 [lu, jO], while others with equal definiteness, maintain that it is 
[yj jy 3 The present day writers who put these old writers on the rack, in 
the endeavour to wrest tiieir secrets from them, generally lake sides in this 
question One school backs the accuracy of observation and general 
veracity of the — quite numerous — body of old writers, going down far 
into the seventeenth century, who appear to assert that [y, jy] is the 
sound, the other school is much perturbed by this attitude and stakes 
Its credit on [O, jfl] Apparently it must have been one thing or the other 
An enormous amount of learning and ingenuity has been expended by 
both sides Personally I am not at all convinced that either side has the 
whole truth Did the sound [^yj exist at all in Engli^^ after sav, the middle 
of the sixteenth century? it pracUcally resolves itself into whether the 
old grammarians can be trusted when they say that French u in sure was 
identical with the English sound in the same word Did they really know 
what the French sound was ? When (hey appear to be describing [fj are 
they not in fact attempting to describe something quite different? Are 
there not plenty of Englishmen at the present day who believe, for 
instance, that French pu and English pew are identical in every respect? 
It 15 absolutely certain (hat there are many such and I think equally 
certain that there must have been man> in the rngn of Queen Elizabeth 
who would have been unable to distinguish the sound of rhtsc two words, 
even if the difference had existed, still Kss to describe it But is it not 
probable that there were same Fnglishmen in the Bjxteinth and seven- 
teenth centuries who could distinguish between [jQ] on the one hand, 
and [y, jy] on the other? I think that such men existed, and I Lherefore 
believe the strong body of testimony which asserts that what we may call 
the French sound did still exist in English well into the seventeenth 
century But I think it is equally well established that there were other 
speakers who did not habitually pronounce this sound, who m fact were 
probably unable to pronounce it * 

1 know several highly educated, not to say learned Cockney speakers 
at the present hme, who, if they were to give a. desciiptive analvsis of 
their 'long if ’-sound, would with perfect accuracy give a totally different 
account from that which I should give of my own sound in hoot^ but not 
different from that which I sliould give of theirs I can imagine that if 
the students of Histoni^l English Grammar m the year 2200 should 
dig up our books from the British Museum, the fiercest war may rage 
among them, unless they realize that both schools are perfectly right, 

* Appendix IV deals further with thui subject 
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but were de^cnbin^ two quite diflerent sounds They might say, 
X IS a fairly reliable authority on the wliole for the pronunciation of 
hiB period, but he has gone off the lines here, and was evidently under the 
impression that the soitnd in hoot was almost identical with that in German 
hut (hat) But here are the “ London writers " Smith, Brown, and 
Robinson, who all agree that ihc^ sound in boot, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, was a diphthong, and that the second element was 
not, as X asserts, the fill), high back-tense-round, but a back vowel 
very much advanc ed and partially unrounded ' A still more disastrous 
attempt of the future grammarian would be lo try to square the two 
descriptions as referring to one and the same sound, and to check one 
against the other, with the result that both parlies would be credited witli 
something quite different from what either had, quite rightly, described, 
and an utterly wrong siaitment would emerge from the muddle 

I am certainly not inclined to repose blind faith in the old grammarians, 
even in the best of them, hut if I wrrf conviiiced that all of those who 
appear ic describe the sound [v] w»rc entirely wrong, or that they were in 
reality describing quite a different sound, I should certainly despair of 
ever learning anything from these old w liters 

Aa for the approximate period at which [juJ first appeared, from old 
ny], , I do not know when lo place it bull think there can be no 
Qoubt concerning the inlcrprelation of the following spellings — youes vb 
u&e I-acly Mungcrfuid ItlLe^^ p ic j^Oq) vou^r 'use', A 

Boorde 1*115) I llis I etlcrs III 11 wu'.cjidll Mary Verneys 

‘Will, Veriie> Mem u 17, i(>i9, youst 'used , Mall Vernev, ibid 
11 300, 1647 , yousfff usage’ iliul m 214. lh'^5, i/7//W(7rr ' humour ', 
Wentw Papers 520, youmored, ibid 107, 320, butty 'beauty'^ 
ibid 94, and Bujordr ‘llrjufon , iiK, 119 130 Mrs Basire writes 

ashoure 'assure , 112 qtiewre, qunvorrd cure, cured’, 112 

(*653), I take these spiUmgs to indu ate [''J'tn(r) kjOJ(r)] iVc The 
spelling ' jouth ■ 111 i li .l« r uf Richard 1 n ton to Lord Cromwell 

Ellis 2 2 60, IS amb-guous, is the origin of ilie present vowel 

in this word is doubtful The ubu\e spelling ma) either point to an 

early identity in sound with the IVl 1 u, lu, &l , and suggest gygp as the 
original type, or if we take ihe present furm to be from a Northern 
«-lypc, it points to ew, &c , being 1 symbol lor [jdJ as early as 1535 

ME X/ (O E y) 

It has been clearly staled (pp 30 (3) 34 [3), 41 (3), &c ) that O E 
J> already in the 0 F period was differeimaied into e in Kentish and 
South-Easiern, while the old sound remained elsewhere apart from 
combinative unrounding before front consonants in the South-Western 
dialects In M E both t>pes ^ and (the latter written u from the twelfth 
century onwards) are found, but a new type with complete unrounding 
10 I IE characteristic of llie North and of the E Midlands, and apparently 
also of certain areas in the South-Weci 

The London dialect, as we have seen (pp 9, 53, 57, ifec ), has all three 
i}pcs in currency from an early period, the E, Midland gaining m fre- 
quency as lime goes on 1 he history of the three types falls under that oT 
Ihe vowels 1, r, and it respectivclj- We are concerned primarily here with if, 
whose history may be briefly summed up It was retracted 10 u, at any 
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rate before the period in which this was unrounded, and it shared the 
common fate of all short ^-sounds no matter what their on^n Thus we 
have today [a] in rusA (the plant), ihrush, skut^ dull, bundle, blush, 
drudge, dutch cudgel burden, hurdle^ and probably much and such should 
be included here The same sound m French words, judge, just, &c , 
had the same history Cp p 232 

Busy and appear from their spelling to belong to this type, 

but the former is pronounced [bizi] according to the £ Midland type, 
and the latter [benj according to the South-Eastern We noted con- 
siderable fluctuation in the distribution of the various types in the Uterarv 
hlnglish of the fourteenth century and later (pp 53, 57, &c ), but by the 
end of the fifteenth centuiy the London usage was, on the whole, pretty 
much as at present, and even jirovincial documents show the influence of 
the speech of the Metropolis 111 their distribution of these forms On the 
other hand, certain fluctuations continue during this and the following 
century, which show that a certain latitude still existed The following 
lists, which do not profess to be comiflete, will^give some idea of the 
principal deviations from ouV present distribution in Farly Modern 
I have not enumerated the forms, generally more numerous, which agree 
with our present usage 

I begin with some of the provincial lexis, which are roughly classified 
into Eastern (including Suffolk and Essex) and Western (inJuding South- 
Western and South-West Midland) ^ 

FasUm Group 

Palladius, Lurstels ‘ bristles *, 27 724, cornel ' kernel \ 56 332, curntli, 
98 1032, bestly,\.i 28, ' worst', 14 356, ^ worms 33 7B3, 

rysshe ' rush’, the plant, 4 6^ 

Bokenam, /Anzj/ ‘ thirst Chr 444, meih " much', Vr 97 passim, 

‘ b’"^lh Pr Marg 131, C hr izuc^, kechyn,li,\\t 899, Mar^ 

Pasion, hytdihys ‘hurdles', ii 84, 'such', passim, beye 'buy , 

i 224, meche, i 69, werse, u 6r, 65, sechc, 11 130 9 

Western Group 

Fortcscue, though a Devonian, can hardly count as aprovintial writer, 
his forms agree on the whole with our own, except for Jurst 'first'p 
sturred ‘ stirred ’ 

St Editha, ‘pit’, 1 4169, Shillingford has myefu ‘much', ^,yueU 
‘ evil 13, myry, myryly, 16, shitte P P , ‘ sliut and y skitte, 00 , furst, 
siured, luste Vb list’, 90, werche 'work* Vb , OE wyrian, first 
first', ^^^ysheite, 86 , Reg of Oscncy, mynchons ‘ monks ' O E mynien, 
Medehulle, 26, buturhulU, 26, brugge, 27 and 49, Exeter Tailors^ Guild, 
furst, 318, Ord of Woics, putts ‘pits', brugge, 374, Coventry Leet, 
to wurche, I 33, Pecoks Repressor, _y«?/, i 3, nsihe ‘rush', i 166, 
Reg of Godstow, werste, 55, unschette Inf, unshut, open ’ , beried agree! 
with our pronunciation, but not with our speJIiiig 

I now pass to the non-dialectal sources 

Hoccleve has thursteth, but otherwise seems to agree with our present 
usage, Lydgate, who h^s certain East Country tendencies, has stertd, 
besynesse, felthe * filth furst , Rewle Suslr Men , gerddhs, schet P P , 
91 36, sehette ‘shut’, 91 38, besjly 93 3, Gregory who it must be 
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remembered waa bom in Suffolk, has 'left hand', 86 139, sychx, 
131, schytit Pret , 'ahut', 159, steryd, 85, Velde halle, lOl , Caxton, 
shiite Prel , ' shut Jason, 48 , knetted, 174 31, shelle 92 13 stche 'such 
g6 16, htsinesy 96 ai^ burthe^ 4 16, Bk of Quint , 'evils', 10, 

sich ‘ such ‘,13, mick ' much 3, btrtede, a, sterjid ii , Skelton, Ma^nyf , 
ai^reeSj apparently, with our present usage , Cr Knt of Bath,/i/rj-/, 3H9, 
/z/fMeft hand', 391, Bp Kni!j^ht*(ii;iz), mych^ EIlis 2 i 190, Rede 
tc , knett P P, 21, Sir I hos More, mych, Ellis i i 197 j Thos 
Pery (1539), bessy^ Ellis 2 2 140, John Mason (1535), mychy Ellis 
t 2. 54, s fA, ibid , Lord Berners^ hyrdell * hurdle’, i 38, skiite ‘ shut' 
P P, I i^^.yvell, I 200, besyne^se^ i 2*5, 96, &c , itere Vb , l 136, 
&c , Adm Sir Edw Howard, steryd^ ElUs a i 214, Sir Thos Elyot, 
keichyn^ i 71, stereth, i 145, sieryTtge 'siirnng’, i 149, sten Inf, ao8, 
kendied^ a gi , ibursiy ‘thirsty’, 1 1B9, thursU^ 2 155, Bp Fisher, 
Sturre^ 372, Latimer, ^lerryng^ 204, slurred^ 46, sturrs^ 471, Machyn, 
myth, 2t ymberyng days ‘Ember’, 4, rysses 'rushes’ (the plant), bered 
'buried', i, a, &c , &c , benness, 4, Crepulgait, 125, belded ' built', 174, 
&c , kecheni, 203 , furh, 2 , Cavendish, jAyche, 9, stere 'stir’, 52, sheU 
‘shut’, 242, Sir Thos Smith, jwirA, ‘ such Letters, Ellis 2 3 \t , furst, 
ibid a 3 19, Ascham, Scholem 54, Q Elizabeth, %vel 'evil', 

Letters to James VI, ao, 65, hisy, Tr 73, stur^ Letters, 23, wtshing 
'wishing'. Letters, 4 , Euphues, creeple^ * cripple ', 131 (buicf p 247, 
below) Milton wntes lerjc in his autograph MS in Com 280 and 
Lyc 139 

it IS unnecessary to pursue the subject farther Throughout the six-* 
tcenth century we find that these forms correspond exactly to our own 
usage, and the above exceptions are comparaiively insignificant by the 
bide of the overwhelmingly larger number of forms which call for no 
mention at all It should be pointed out that a certain proportion of the 
^-spellings may in reality represent the lowering of f to r according to 
the account given on pp 307-8, 27 ''- 9 , above 

M E V ft'om O E ^ 

The long vowel was treated in OE and M £ in the same way as the 
short, and the three types \L, i, i also exist In Modern Standard 
English, however, the i-typc is the only one which survives with the 
exception of the single word bruise, OE brysan and the English origin 
ol this IS disputed, it being alleged that brmseis derived Irom Old French 
bruser, which, however, is itself a loan-word 

Some East Country dialects still preserve a few e-forms — e g meece 
‘mice’, liece Mice' Otherwise the descendants of the M E 7 type hold 
the field The development of this vowel has been that of all other M £ 
f-sounds, namely, that it has been diphthongized to [aij (cf pp 333—6^ 
above) 

Words of this origin are — hide Vb and Noun, hrve (for bees), bride, 
kind^ de-^^, fire, mind 

All these had _y in O E 

^The dialectal distnbution of the various typ^s /, i in M £ appears 
to have been pretty much the same as that of the corresponding short 
vowels — j in the North and in the F Midlands , e in the South-East and 
part of the E Midlands, peihaps a^ far north as Lines , w in the E>outli, 
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South-West, and West Midlands In the South-East both and i seem 
to have been current. The £ Midland i-type seems to have gained 
ground m areas where it did not originally belong, earlier, and more 
rapidly than in the case of the short vowel, and the ^-type is next in 
frequency, U being less widespread outside the South-West and West- 
Central Midlands In the London dialect all three types were in use in 
M £ , i and £ being the commonest*, but the latter was gradually elimi- 
nated and IS, I thirk, not found in Literary English much after the mitldlc 
of the sixteenth century The long fi is often untten ut or in M E 
and later 

I give a few examples of survival of other types than that which we now 
use, during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

Provincial Sour^ci 

East Country Palladium, ‘bruistd \ 25 679, Bokenam, 

'fire', Agn 537, &c , also yVrr, Chr 629, rhymes with chtre, mende 
'mind', Ann 389, M^rg Paston, 11 362 

West and South-W est Reg of CLenev leel^id 'built’, 56, Ordi- 
nances of Worcs , /uyrt fire , 37i» 372, huydes ' skins 374 

London Sources and Literary English 

Hoccleve, Mhimhle Ileg of Pr 683, Lydgate, ‘ fire 

tAtikende , Skelton has no disagreement wuh present-day usage in those 
words which survive, but the in'eresling archaKm lyther ‘ bad O E ^ der, 
may be noted, fyre ‘ fire rhyming ‘ beer Ke'ie me, flee , is a phonetic 
spelling for the M E fttr type , cp also liokenam 9 rhymes above ; Divep 
Pragmalicus (1563), heeves ‘ hives' 

I have included crepuly cre(e)ple (see above, under Machyn ami 
Euphues) under short it because I lake it to he from O E trfpel from 
*crupil It might, however, be from Pr 0 E *:rupil, «n which case 
these forms should come here 

In the same way there is a difficulty about build 1 he vowel in O E 
byldan was originally short, but lengthening generally takes place in late 
O E before -Id On the other hand, our own present day form is clearly 
derived from an unlengthened form The lengthened form, however, 
seems certain in beeldid (Reg of Oseney) Machyn’a btldyd, 174, might 
be either long or short 

ME ai, n in the Modem Period. 

These diphthongs, originally different, were pretty generally levelled 
under one in M £ at latest by the fourteenth century In different dialects 
this single sound may have tended towards either [ai*] or [eij By the 
first quarter of the fifteenth century the sound, whatever iL was, had 
evidently been very widely monophthongized, and the single vowel thence 
resulting was a front vowel, either [s] or [i] 1 his levelling 15 proved 

by the occasional spellings <2, ea for former ar, n, and further by the fact 
that at, ty are sometimes written for old a That the sound into which 
both a\ and & had developed was a front vowel is shown by rhymes in 
which old a IB coupled with old I (cf discussion of the history of 
^1 PP i 94 ~^i above), ar^d by the fact that ey is sometimes used for old 
« = [e or i], and that ea which is wntten for old 01 never does nor could 
stand for anything but a front vowel 
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The history of ai, fi should be considered in connexion with that of old 
d, since from the moment that the) have converged into a single sound, 
whatever is true ol the one is true of the other * 

To show the levelling of the diphthong with old d and that the same 
symbols are used to express both, the following appear to me con- 
clusive — 

(i) at, et, written a — sa 'say', 'Mary Beaufort (i 443 -* 509 )- letter in 
ElLs 1 I 47 Duke of Butkinghani (1442 *)) fethfuU Pa*st Letters 
(1442 1 (ji pane^ jjaina , 15^8 Aniit- liolcyn fills 1 \ ^06 aganc, 

Q 1 lizdbtth IcLUr in Elbs 2 2 21^ 1642 pade ‘ paid lady 

Sussex VerriLy Mtm ii wate wait ' ibid lo^i pra prav Cary V 
Verney Mem 

(a) Old a written — 1421 matd P P, Cov Leet i 24, i 529 p 

irajnull, Lord Berners i 222, > 533 , ‘Uiniiet 'water', Will of Sir 
J Digby (Leiresiershire), Line Dioc Dues 142 9, 1539, Letter o( 
Thu^ Peiv, Ellis z 2, r/dvAe, 141 , haydt 'bade', 146 , laydinge^ 142 , 
tayking, 14O, mayde ' nutle 142, Q E/Iizahcth, maik^ I ransl 14S, 
maid^ ibid 143, 1550 tio, siayffes ‘siivts,’ Mt staves, Machyn 51, 
mayde*n\iAc\ ihid ']] *<>42, R V^trney, Vernev Mem 11 137, 

ihairer, Id V ibid 141 hrayke Prel Stonor 1 ‘prs 11 Uy 11178) 

(j) Rhymes — Donn< are^dtspair, Heroical Lpistle 21, 22, are — 
(j// r ‘ vir ibid 41, 42, fatrf copipare, ibid 15, 16, Lord Rochester, 
are — dtspatr — deilare— fatt in ‘ liiMilting Ikautv lou misspend Playr’s 
— fjr^r in poem eiuilid ‘ The Rihearsal' bbakLSpeare, in the song 
‘Orpheus widi liis lute (Hen \ 111 Act iji Sc 1), rhymes play with sea 

The evidence that et lud become a front \owel as early as the 
fifteenth century is that in St I'ditha (r 1420^ we find deylhe for deaths 
445 ( mryle, 1001, for meate, M K mete , eyer 2908, foi ere, M L er () B 
ir , ejystrrday for Easierday^ 3104, 310S, ^nd that Shillingford writes 
/eaie lor /atl, P 19 Q Elizabeth in Transl, p 100, writes ekrane for 
r^affi bir Thos Elyot’s watker 'weaker', GouLrnour i 173, and 
Dp B'lsher’s weyke ‘w^ak’, Senn , p 312, may represent a traditional 
spelling of the Scand vetk — though this seems 10 me extremely unlikely 
If these forms represent the normal M \ weke then they arc good illustra- 
tions of our point 

(Bor proofs that M L a had been ironled by 1420 or so, sec under 
that heading, pp 194-6 ) 

As early as 1303 Robert of Brunne, in Handlvng Synne (Lines), 
writes deyl, 826 lor E del * part and zDeyl for -wel ‘ well but it may bie 
thought that this represents the Northern method of expressing length 
In the North, O E a as well as M BZ d were undoubtedly fronted in the 
fourleenth century, and the sound is often expressed by ai, n, but this 
does not concern us here 

• At the present day the old diphthong is preserved m some dialects, for 
instance in that of Oxfordshire , the normal forms for rom, and 
even for fair being [rflin, fair (or van)] Thi^ has nothing to do 
with the Modern Cockney pronunciation, which is quite recent, but is an 
intcresUng survival It is probably to this type t^at Sir Thos Smith and 
GiU allude as the ‘ rustic ' pronunciation, a ' fat ' sound Unfortunately 
ihcic writers appear, together with oihen of their kind and period, to assert 

■ See Approdia II 
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ihata diphthongic pronunciation fa/} was also the educated habit, the first 
element, ho\sever, being less ‘fat' The French writers of the sixteenth 
century who deal with our pronunciation often observe accuratcl), and 
they give an intelli'iible account of the facts when they identify the sound 
of English ai witli French and at It i& unnecessary to follow in detail 
the ambiguous or misleading statements of the English grammarians on 
the point They may be read, tog^hcr with those of the french, most 
industriously collected and ingeniously discussed by Zachnsson, Engl 
Vowels, pp ia4 5:c,i9Q&c As an evamp’e of ihe sort of hrlp we gei 
from them we may quote one passage fiom Mukaster's Elfmfniant 
(ic;a2) 

* At the mans diphthong and souiideth full, rt the womans and 
soundeth finish in the same both sense and use — a woman is deintie and 
feints th soon, the nun fainLeth not because he is nolljiiig daintic ’, p 119 
Gill, Logononna^ p 33 (reprint), ass(rt‘« ihit [aij is the projier pioimn- 
ciation, and th 11 to suhstilutt [TJ lor this is an aJlicted mode of speech 

Chirles Butlii, in 1 (1 34, sa> s The light sound nf a/ is iht sound 
of the two letters wheitul (il is) made But at in imitation of the 
French is soniLume corruptly sounded like r as m may^ nay, play, pray, 
iay, stay, fray ’ 

Cooper says that in baU, catiijff, praise the diphthong consists of the 
sound of a in ian, joined to that of j j^ronouiutd ee This would 
presumably mean ( ajij ex, ey in hm^ht, wni>ht, convey, mav be pronounced 
IS regards the hrst element with either e in km 01 a m nmr, which would 
suggest either [e/ or cj] but as if to show wli'^t nonsense all ihcst 
refniLments are, he winds up wiili wl1.1l is clcailv iht simple Irmh- 
' (ill rumque auicin 111 colloquio fannliin, negJegrnicr loqurmics pronun- 
Liani ai piout a siniplictm in cane' Which one miy perhaps interpret 
to mean ihai ivtrybod) who spoke naiurdh pronounced a single long 
fioni vowlI in words w'here at, n wire wrillen biu dial some rather 
pedantic spicakers, nnsltd b> the spHling, and wishing to be very 
‘correct’, still said [a./ 01 e/] in ihcst woriis Ji must not be taken as 
certain that any of dit ibovi -meiUioiitd grammarians rtally pronouncLd 
a true diphthong, in spile of their tliLories Later on, under the heading 
ol ‘ a e\lll^ ’, ill U is, the dcvilopmenl of old lonir d, Looi^er gives a hat of 
at words which have the same sound as a in cane, e g batn — bane, mam 
— mane haii — hale, maid — made, tail — tale, &c , &c 

In addition to the various arguments which hive been already adduced, 
to show the early monophthongizalion of this diphdiong, there is the fact 
that from the fifteenth to tlie sevenltenth Lcntunes inclusive a pronuncia- 
tion [ei] existed for ML /, prescnl-d'iv [ai] (Ste on this point, 
p 323, &L , above ) If we arc 10 assume tha’ M f at, et wc’e still pro- 
nounced as diphthongs in the sevenleenih century we shall, 1 think, land 
ourselves in inextricable confusion * 


U E oi in tbe Modern Period 

It has been shown ^bove, p 224, in dealing with M E r, that early 
m the Modern Fenod the new diphthong der ved from ihe latter was 
identical in pronuncMlion with M L ot, and that this diphthong was 
■ See Appendix II 
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probably [ai], at anv rate in the sutteenlh and aevenleenth centuries. 
The accounts given by the grammarians of the seventeenth century 
regarding the pronunciation of old oi suggest that there was more than 
one pronunciation While, as stated on pp 224—5, they confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from other evidence as to the identity of $ and 01, the 
sound thus described is mentioned under the treatment of i, and additional 
informauon regarding the pronunciation of ct is often given under that 
diphthong itself Mulcaster on pp 117 and iiB of Ins EUmtniarie 
(1582) disUrguishes clearly two pronunciations of o\ one ' sounding vpon 
the <? ' as in boxe^ enmte^ anoy^ iojf, and another ‘which Boundeth vpon 
the u \ or again, * which seme to haue an ’ aj m anmnt^ appoint, foil 
This would appear to imply a spelling-pronunciation [oi], here illustrated 
by the Urger number of words, by the side of another pronunciation [ai] 
T hus Wallis says that m noise, hoys, toys, oil (i) the sound is 0 ‘ open, 
clear but short’ +> , that some pronounce either (a) u as the first 
element in certain word*!, or (3) ‘u obscure’ He illustrates two types 
of pronunciation — toil, oil, or tuyl^ isyl Cooper groups together (i) 
wine, blind, wind, mjoin, broil, ointment, &c , as having the same diphthong, 
namely, the sound in eut followed by i This agrees with the Wallis’s 
bound desenbea in (3) above and denotes [at] (2) C ooper gives jcy, cty, 
coif as containing a diphthong consisting of the 0 of loss followed by j 
This agrees with Wallis’s (i) and refers to [jjiJ (3) Cooper says that id 
boil, moil, point, poison the sound is u in full, or o in foU (= * fool ’ ?), 
followed by t, but that except m these words this diphthong, ' apud nos 
non pronuncialur ' This appareml> refers to a pronunciation [ui] or [Qi] 
and corresponds to Wallis's (2) 

These three pronunciations may be easily accounted for The old 
sound seems to have been more like [ui] than [01] just before its irans- 
formalion The first element appears to have been unrounded, and to 
have been lowered to [a], ju&i like old short u (cf p 332) This was 
the diphthong that was levelled with that produced from old ■ (p 224) 
This unrounding, however, did not take place after Iip-consonanis, hence 
[bull, muil], &L (Cooper's type (3)) This retention of the rounded first 
clement after lip-con^onants was not universal, however (cf Dr Denton's 
fyled ‘boiled’ [ai], p 224) 

The [01] pronunciation indicated by Mulcaster, Wallis, and Cooper 
represems probably an artificially •restored' pronunciation due to the 
spelling, and this is the Received pronunciation at the present time The 
[oij pronunciation occurred among some speakers in both [ui] and [ai] 
words, since in another place Cooper indicates it as possible for join, toil, 
Slc , as well as for boil, poison, &c The * restoring’ tendency has been 
carried too far in boil ‘inflimed swelling' (ME ^ile), and in joist (jiste) 
jespersen (JV Engl Gr , p 320) thinks that the spelling of these words 
cannot be explained in this way because joysf occurs as early as 1495, 
and heylt in 1529 Bill these early spellings do not necessarily prove 
ihat [oij was pronuunced in these words, but merely that old i and old 01 
already had a common pronunciation, so that they were written indiffer- 
ently 10 express the same sound See also p 22.4 

The curious spelling junnnt ‘ joining ' is found in ShiUingford, p 86, 
&c, who alio writes jtynant p 89, and Gregory a few years later, wTites 
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cunys Tor 'coins’, p iBg This may mark the change of the first 
eJement to [Q], but it is not a satisfactory method of expressing [uij 
Jones (1701), p 113, says that the sound of u is wruLen o in boil, coil^ 
coin, foil, moil, voyage, fltc It is r'liher doubtful whether he means to 
imply the pronunciation [ur] or [a/J, but as he includes in the list words 
without a diphthong, in which [aj was certainly the vowel intended, such 
as mother, door, work, &c , u is preU)* evident that he intends to express 
the pronunciation [ai] 

In Baker’s Eules for True Spelling and Wnltng English, among a list 
of ‘words commonly pronounced very different from what they are 
written we And the pronunciation of cotn expressed as guine 

The twofold pronunciation [01, aij is recognized in Growth of the 
English Tongue, published by Brightland, 1712 (or 1714 P), attributed to 
Steele In boil, toil, oil the first element is said to l)e ' sometimes obscure 
u' (= [aJ) But — 'I grant by the pronunciation of some men open (0) 
18 used in these words ' 

The frequent rhymes such as join — lint which occur in the eighteenth 
century (in Pope and other WMleis) show that ih'e ‘unresLored’ pronun- 
ciation of 01, which identified u with ‘long was not an offence against 
the taste of the fastidious The Anal adoption ol [ai, at] as the Received 
pronunciation was a slow process, and by some arbitrary standard in 
Some words the restored pronunciation was fixed while otiieis were ex- 
cluded This 13 seen by the remark of Kendrick (1773) quoted by 
[espcisen {New Engl Gr , p 329), that it is an a feclation to pronounce 
boil, join otherNMSe than as bile, jtne, and yet it is ‘ a vicious custom in 
conversation' to use this sound [ai] in oil, toil, which thereby 'are 
frequently pronounced exactl) like isle, tile' 

In Received Standard at the present lime there is, so far as 1 know, no 
exception to the [oij pronunciation One rather lemarkuMe exception 
to this rule used to, and probably still does, occur m the Place Name 
Etynes, in the County Limerick Twei)t| five years ago, when J lived 
there, the local pea'^antr) and farmers, and llie middle classes of Limerick 
City, pronounced 11 [fcjinzj, but the ncignbouiing gentry, including the 
landlord himself, all called the place [lainz] 

1 he type [uiJ seems to have vanished alter the seventeenth century 
The testimony of rhymes during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries also confirms the evidence oi the occasional spellings and of 
Lhe grammarians as to the identity of 01 and i m the pronunciaiun of 
those times A few examples will suffice — Spenser, guile — assoyle, 
PrOthalam , Shakcspieare, R of L , swine — groin, 1113—16, Suckling, 
ill the poem 'There never yet was woman made', rh)mes Jind— joined , 
Habington, shin'd- joynd, Castara, 83 

On the development of a lip glide after a consonant, before en, leading 
to ' twoil\ &c , see p 310, below 

The M E Diphthong ay m the Modern Period 

The diphthong au, which, besides its development from as 

described above (p aoi), had various origins in ME, has long been 
monophthongized to [5] It 11 not difficult to determine in which words 
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Ihe diphthong formerly occurred, as the old spelling <zu or arv is gener- 
ally kepi, apart from tlie cages of liter development before and here 
the spelling is pre'icrved in cau/, haul, 8cc 

1“ samples are — draw^ hamk^ law, saw, gnaw, slaughitr, cause, taunt, 
haunch, d.c 

1 he process of change followed was probably ^au, ou, 6“, o**, o], that 
IS to say, the hrsl element of the diphthong undernent rounding through 
the influence of the seuond element, the former became longer and more 
imporiant, and the laLier proportionally weaker until it disappeared 
altogctlier 

It IS naiurallv impossible to fix the precise period at which complete 
moiiophthongizitiun look place, but it is reasonable to suppose that the 
[o'*, siagf bad been passed before old u had become [ou] (see 
pp 230-1), otherwise these two diplithongs, which must have been closely 
alike in sound, would have been levelled under a single form, and would 
haM. shared an identical fate It is evident, however, that this did not 
happen (Jn the contrary, the period in which speakers tended to get nd of 
the SL Lond 1 lement of sUch a diphthong as -[5“ | and to turn this into some- 
ibiiu' which has become [3J must have preceded that during which the 
>[)i ikers jireserved this or a very similar diphthong (from old «i), and 
praduall> unrounded the first element, thus producing approximately [au^ 
IhiiL IS nothing to prevent us supposing that it had become [ouj or 
even [au] early in the sixteenth cintury, on the contrary, this is highly 
pinhable (see pp 23^-2) The older [ou] from may therelore have 
bitn monophthongized in the preceding reiuur) 

I lie occasional spellingb in eaily documenis which are enlightening 
ire ol two kinds (i) those wliuh write ou or o for older au, showing 
Milier that tlic first element was rounded or that in addition, the second 
eknicnt livd been lost , (a) (hose m which au or aw is used to express 
a sound wliiLh we know could never have been diphthon^Mc 

1 see no nason to distrust the obvious teslinionv of some of the forms 
adduced by Zachrisson Vcrwels, E St 53 pp 313 and 314 — e g 

siolkfs stalks , Cel) Papers (this form, however, isol doubtful idenliLv) , oil, 
dc/oUe ofull ‘ awful after 1500, which are given is from ' Suffolk 
Ret Olds without further reference than to ‘Binzel 49 , lurther, olso from 
Sir riios More c 153*5 Among my own collections are these from 
Midnii — hvpene hall|.K.nnv salmon 'salmon', 170, ontt ‘aunt', 64, 
(all tliLse are ineiuioned by Z ) , further, from Machvn — a note 62, 'an 
alb' = [jbJ from aulS Surrey has the spelling ioiighi ' taught' rh)ming 
'MLhjyii'rough/, cf 1 ollel, p 7, CompI of a Louer, &c, ii and 12 and 
1 hos SackvillL rlivincs wrought — caught, Compl of Duke of Bucking- 
ham, 125, also draught — thought - fraught ibid, 127 Of spellings 
belonging to iht second iliss may be mentioned sauf/e ^oft cit Zach- 
risson IS being from Ivndile 152 1, 1 have noted also caumplei 

'complete , Mich)n, p 12, which has not escaped the eagle eye of 
Di Zachrisson, and tiauiset ‘elosei' in Lalifner, Seven Serm , p 3b 
\ much earlier spelling which has not yet been mentioned in this 
connexion but winch may well be a case in ^oini, y foie ‘fallen’, 

St EJiiha, 522 1 liese spellings satisfy me that the writers no longer 

\!ronuunced the old au as a diphthong, but rather as a single vowel, 
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not very different from that v/e now use The French grammarians 
of the seventeenth century insist that the sound in English awe resembles 
or IS identical with French a long If tins refers to a sound like that now 
heard in French dpre, pdte, the description is as neai to that of [a] as 
a Frenchman could be expected to get At the present time hiench 
provincial speakers pronounce the \o\icl in pdie, &c , verv low with 
a slight rounding, so that the sound 1 ^not far removed from our [ 3 ] It 
is instructive to compire with the Frtnthman s statement the spelling 
Spaw of Sir R Verne) Verney Mem 11 2'] (1(141), for Spa, and ol Lady 
Elmes, IV 120 (1665) 

Other inieresiing spellings from die Mimoirs in the piesent connexion 
are — Seni Obomes Si Allians’ I uU ^ ussex, 11 8 j (1642), soTsy ‘ ‘'QUO 
Pen Verne), 11 7 8 (i 64 2) , toj? ‘ cause M Faulkincr, 11 56 (1642) , 

‘ small Betty Adams (nde Veriitv) n iji (jC6r,) 

Mrs Basire (Cor«sjj nf Dr Basiu) ur.tes — sow 'saw', 108 (1651), 
doter 'daughter', 112 (ifi>3), colling ‘calling , 135 (1654), also j ool 
■fair, 134. at the same dale 

Otway writes Gaud for God in Soldier s Kortuhe Act v, Sc 1 (1681), 
which certainly implies the now\ulgar pronunciatior |gadj, a pronuncia- 
tion also exhibited by Pope in the lines — 

Slave to no sect, who takes no private road 
But looks through Nature, up to Natures God 

h ssay on Man, Kpistle iv, 320, 

and more unmistakably in — 

Persist, by all divine in man unawed, 

But learn, ye dunces ' not to scorn your God 

Dyni:taa,»22^ 4 

Len^hemiiKB and ShorteningB of VowbIb in tho Modern 
Period • 

This whole question is beset by various difficulties Lengihcning and 
shortening of Vowels has occurred at various periods during ihe hisLora ol 
English, sometimes under conditions which arc cleir and can be fo niu- 
lated without hesitation, since ihc results are fuuncl with icgulanty, and 
ihe apparent exceptions can be expUined by a ecific analogy, soirielimes 
under conditions which are more or less obscure, since the lengthening 
or shortening is apparently inlernniltenl, being present in some words, 
but absent in others in which the phonetic conditions seem lo be identical 
A further difficult), when the quantity ilsclf la sufficiently clear from the 
spelling, IS to be sure whether this or that particular quaniii) is attribu- 
table to a M E change or to one of later dale Ihis difficu'ty arose in 
discussing the various developments of M L 0^ in the Modern Period 
(Cf pp 236—9, above ) 

The handling of these various problems neids caution, since many of 
them cannot be settled withoui reference to oiher sound changes, and a 
certain view respeciing one may involve much else beside*? 

1 huB It would seem that the lengthening of M L 8 as in los^, cro/t [lost, 
craft] must be later than the change of M P d‘ from a slack to a tense 
'^lund, so that whale\er approximate date we mai fix for ihe former we 

• See Appendix II 
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are bound to admit that by lhal time the new tense d must have been 
already in existence, since if this were not so, and if the lengthened M E 
d had caught up M E o* before this had become tense, then the process 
of ' lensening ’ must 'have overtaken both together and we should now 
pronounce Jos/, to rhyme with boas/, and there would be no distmcDon in 
pronunciation bel'^Lcn cost and coast 

We may get some guidance ac to the approximate period of these 
Early Modern shortenings if we examine their effect on vowels whose 
quality changed during Late M E or very Early Modern 

Both M E (ej 'ind bter ME/* [i], as we know, have become [l] 
Now in sick stily, nek (of hay), riddle, breeches = [bntj/z], and the now 
vulgar dwvlf dL\il’ y.L have a vowel produced by the shortening of 
M E after it had become [i] 

On the other himd, in htad, dead, breath sweat, &c , we have a 
shortened form of M E P" In no case, so far as 1 know, have ue [j] as 
thu rc^^uli of the shortening of this vowel We have no reason to suppose 
that (his shortening process, in one and the same dialect, affected one 
vnviel eaiher than the other If the shortening of both was synchronous, 
then It IS evident that this took place not earlier than the period when P 
became [i], and not later than that during which P was still a mid-vowel, 
altliougli It may have become tense 

Wc have seen (p 206 above) that the raising of P to [i] was possibly 
a Late M E process — it was certainly a very Early Modern change — and 
we have seen further (p 209) that P became tense very soon afterwards, 
that m some dialects at least it, too, became [1] before very long This 
argument would place the shortening period at least as early as the 
fifii enih century, and sure enough we have some fifteenth-century spellings 
which indicate a shortening of ^ and that the change to [i] had already 
taken place 1 take Gregory's ‘sheep , i6z, and Marg Pasion's 

kypt ‘kept', 11 179 from the new formation kept, as quite conclusive 
Marg Paslon has also kype, and keeped is a form found as late as Lady 
Wentworth Shillingford has sike sick’, 64, and Rewle Sustr Men has 
the same spelling, 89 19 but it may be said with reason that it is not 
absolutely certain that a short vowel is intended here Coming to the 
next century, Lord Berners has wycLes ‘ weeks', 1 219, and Latimer has 
the unambiguous braimscke, Seven Serm , 28 Lord Berners's form might 
be from M E wike, but this is not nearly so common as wike or wake, &c , 
in ihc South inlie is found, Ascham, Scholem 110, and sillye^ Euph 
260 Sir 1 hos Smith, RepubI , has dmlf, iB, corresponding to the 
pronunciation ' divle’ , now common in Ireland, fr M E devil^ Early 
Modem [divil^ Thos Lever has dvuilysh, Serm 45 

Another imporiant shortening is that of M E P after it had become fQ] 
The effects of this process are heard in the pronuncialion of blood, flood, 
must, gloLt month, mother, &c We have seen that the change of 0^ to [u] was 
aiconiphshed in some dialects as early as the fourteenth century (cf p 234, 
above) The shortening was therefore later than this On the other 
hand, U cannot have been later than the other, isolative change, whereby 
all short C-sounds were unrounded to a vowel vhich subsequently 
became [a] But this change, in spite of the silence of the grammarians 
UDUl well on in the seventeenth century, wc have reason to think had at 
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least be^n in the ftfLeenth century, even in stressed syllables (Cf 
p 333, above ) 

Thererore the shortening of the vowel in [blud], ftc , must have 
occurred earl) m this century Thus we are led to place the shortening 
of the ihret* vowels we have dibLUssed al approximately the same period 
(•^ee pp 236-8 for examples o( early shortening of and discussion 
of probabilities in regard to this vowel ) 

In fixing the shortening of these three vowels at such an early date, it 
IS not asserted that all speakers of all types ot English had earned out 
these changes by the end of the fifteenth century On ihe contrary, it is 
quite certain that this was not the case, otherwise we should have a fai 
larger number of words involved, indeed, all words of each class, that is 
to say, wherever and stood before v, th (voiced or voiceless), 

and so on The comparatively small number of words involved, and the 
impossibility of formulating the conditions under which the bhorlening 
took placcj show that we have here, not a chinge of universal scope, but 
one which obtained in a Regional or Class dialect From this certain 
forms have passed in Received Standard, but they have not always been 
the same forms 

What we have tried to establish is the approximate date at which 
shortened forms, from which certain forms now current in Received 
Standard are derived, were inexistence The fact lint this or that seven- 
teenth*century grammaiian maintains that a certain form, which 15 now 
short, was pronounced long in his lime does not i]i)det the inference drawn 
above In the first place the grammarian may be misleading us as to 
the facts, and even if he is not, this simply means that he is describing 
a different type, the possible existence of which is not denied Thus it 
does not disturb us if we arc told that m the seventeenth century the 
vowel in /cot was long 

We suspect that already in the fifteenth century a shortened form of this 
word was in existence, but we know that this would have produced ^fatj 
in the seventeenth century, a form which still survives at the present Lime, 
and that side bj Side with this there was also a form [lutj with 
unshortened vowel which is no doubt the ancestor of our [Tut] 

The following are a few examples of old longs (other than those 
already illustrated), or possible longs, which may apparently be regarded 
as shortened in the forms given Some of thim are ME shortenings 
which we have now lost, preferring the alternative, unshortened forms , 
others we still use 

S of 'R.oucTi—horshedd^ ^ Paliad — ujoddes woods', rhymes goode lt, 
93 1 169 (this may be cither the old short relained or a shoi tenmg of 

wbde , the rhyming word in either case must be an caily example of the 
shortening of the new u), hottrsi, 64 wat/er ‘ walei 62 3^ (fiom 
inflected wdtres, *c), sonner, 83 615 (ML shortening, on analogy of 
Comparative), channge, 86 70B 

Lord Berners — i <52, roffes ‘roofs' (ME shortening?), 
fiuddt^ I 221 (shortening of new [u] fr o'), boiUs 'boats', 1 22B, ro<^ 
rode', I 350 (M L shnrtenmgs ?) Arch preset, 1 399 (ME shorten- 
ing), Elyot — ^dde, 2 2^2, yockc 'yoke' (unlcngthened form fr. Old 
Nom), Sir Thos More — cummeri, 'E\h& i i 299 (153^ retention of old 

s 
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a or shortening of u from d^), Lalimer — waiter, 86, Edw VI First 
P B — cummeth ^ Machyn — passim, swetf * sweat 7 ^i ' sweet 
^3^1 3 ^ 0 . heddts 'heads' 13B, Cavendish, L of Wolsey — sirett ‘street', 
3 (ME shorteninf^)^ Flet Street, la, bak hawsse 'bakehouse', a^ 
(ME shortening before k + A), boits 'boats', 150, swett j Ascham — 
yockt of oxen, Tox 73 (unltogihened Nom ) , Euphues — hoiie, 41, 
beheaddesi, 316, Lord BurghIev-®-K^Ac// 'hot', Ellis 11 3 99 (1502), 
Spenser — craddle ‘cradle’ (ML absence of lengthening fr infleLttd 
cases before d I), Shakespeare, First Fol — smoi P P, M_ N D , 
Gabr Harvey, Letters — hndegrumme, 136 (shortening of u fr 5 *), bind, 
2%, futt, lai (iihortening of new u fr o'), htdd, 60 , halliday (ME 
shortening of d in first syll of three syll word), boddus, 22 (M E absence 
of lengthening fr bbdyes, before d +_y), W Roades, the Verneys! 
steward — tuck look’, V Mem 11 275 (1656^, Sir R Verney — suU, 

Mem IV 358 (16B6) The two la'll forms are almost ceriainlv earlv 
•'liorienings of the new u fr o’ comparable to fiudde, blud, futt, in Lord 
Berners and Harve) These would give rise to present-day [flad, blad, 
sat, fat] the two hrsl being the forms in normal U'^age now, the tw^o last 
having disappeared from Standard usage (Cf also pp 236-9, on the 
early and later shortening of new [u] ) 

There is, however, evidence that by the side of the shortened or short 
forms whose existence seems to be established by the spellings quoted, 
there were in existence at the same lime, among othei speakers, or perhaps 
among the same speakers, forms which maintained the length of the vowel 

U IS sometimes laught ih^t vowels weic shortened, or not lengthened 
in open syllables, in E before the O E suHix body being given as an 
example The fact is the 0 E Ibdig became normally body in M E in the 
Nom , but not in the inflected cases — bodyes, — where the combination 
-dy- preserved the short \oweI The Standard pronunciation of body is 
denved from the inflected type On the other hand, the Nom type, with 
lengthening, is seen in the Coventry Leet hoodies boody^ 26, and in 
Gregory’s 11 1 

The unshuriened form of head, as in M E is seen in Lord Berners's 
beheeddvd, i 34 of pretty in Latimer's preaty, 85, of hot in hoate 293, ic , 
of thread in Euphues, ihreed, 157 Gabriel Harvey has moonte, 59, 
' money and coover, 63 Lengthening before r + consonant is seen in 
ieerm ‘ term ', Bk of Quint , 24, in /horde, Euphues, 276, and ir Gabriel 
Harvey’s leerne, 138, in woorse, woorde, woorke, woorthie, &c , in the 
First Prayer Book , and many other instances occur 

In M £ doublets arose, as we have seen in the forms bb^ — body, 
owing to the different treatment of vowels in open and close syllables 
Words like bdk ‘back’ retained the short vowel in the Nom, but 
lengthened it in inflected form'', so that the PI would normally be bakes 
Either or both types might be generalized for the whole declension In 
Modern English we have often the type with the lengthened vowel, as m 
dale, fr M L dale, yoke, fr yoke, &c , by the side of the Nom ddl ^nAyock 
On the other hand, we have back, black, &c , unlengihened Traces 
remain m Early Modem of long forms which w^ have now lost Thus, 
Palladms has saak 'sack 90 814, and an his bake, rhyming with tdke, 
itook * Block’ Elyot has bldke 'black', rhyming with quake, 1 47 
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Perhaps the variants vhich we have noted m /lead, sweat, ftc , should 
be explained in this wij For reisons alreaflv ap/iarent /rom the dis- 
cussion above and on pp 23;^ -6 &c , this principle cannot be extended 
to the differences in the sixteinth and seventeenth centuries between 
hliidd^ ftc and hioud, At 

The lengtheumg of the vowel in God, referred to on p 253 above, is 
an Early Modern rathei than a M E process Pone's ih>me of tins 
word with road howcvei, may uonceuably lefleLt a M F Itiigthening in 
the inflecli d 

A vtry importaiiL group of vowel leiigllieinng'i look place in the 
Modern period befoie ihe sounds [f, s, 5j — f, x t /% — and before these 
consonants followed another consonant It u this lengthening which 
has given us after, laughter [ufta, hifto], &c (see pp 203-5, above) It 
is probable that the lengthened vowel in cost tough frot/i [kost, k5f, 
Irofi], ftc , belongs to the same period, and ihe now old-lashioned pronun- 
ciation [mofi] for 7 noth instead of [m:')?] These lengthenings, as has 
been said, are by no means universal, even amuiig speakers of Received 
Standard In Covcntiy Leet* erpo// occurs -43 (1422), and again 46 
and 47 (1443), getsUs guests', p 29 I have not noted other 
examples until we come tu Euphues m which woik. \vc find moat/us 34, 
ioossed ‘ tossed ’ 20B , clausset, I ai mer, !^even , j8 , Lady Verney 
writes wpaM/r, V Mtm u 270(1647) 

Now It would seem Irom the above that before the middle of the fif- 
teenth centur) vowels were lengtliened before // and x/, m the dialect of 
Warwickshire "vt an) r'lte 

If e and 0 were lengthened why not d too^ Cel> Papers have marsUr 
'master', which, while it shows that r could not lnv( Iillh pronounced 
before X, also shows InaL the vov%tl was long J^edrmr,&Lc, rhvmes 
carter, 119-20 Are we to assume that lliib lenglhened vow el was [aj, ur 
[i| ^ hrom what has been slid above (pp 196—201), we shall assume 
the latter if we think that M E a hid alreadv been fronted If wc 
reject this evidenic and isstiinc tnal the Icnglhrned vowel was [dj we 
shall find iL difficult to fit in the suosei^uenl development vith that of 
old d (cf pp 195-6, above) 

Arc we to assume that old d had been lengthened before the end of 
the fifteenth cenlurv — among those speakers who weie affected by it — in 
tile whole group of words where a stands befort x, f, th, that is, in patdi 
father, bain, grass, fast chaff laughter, &c , &c ? 

As a matter of fact Palladius has graas, 4 69, and on his baat/ie, 40 
loBo Are these forms to be derived from the mnected forms, ME 
grast, hdfe, or are they lengthened by the same process which as we have 
seen, had shortly after this time certainly produced croojt, gteslts, master^ 
and which, as we know, assuredly did at some time produce lengthened 
vowels m all these words ? 

The question is far too dificuU, and involves too many others to be 
setiled hastily The whole quc-tion of Modern lengthenings and shorten- 
ings requires special mvcshgation, which at present is lacking Having 
indicated some of the problems and possibilities we leave the matter 
unresolved for the present 
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i 

THE VOWELS OF UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 

Fon the student who wislies to acquire some knowledge of the treat- 
ment of vowels in syllables devoid of stress during the Modern Period, 
It IS a great advantage that the early writers on English pronunciation 
have avoided the question altogether We are thus tipared the labour of 
reading through, and companng, a number of statements which, to judge 
by other parts of the work of these writers, would not have been very 
enlightening We are even more grateful for the absence of endless 
discussions and explanations by more recent authorities of what the 
earlier writers meant or did not mean Speaking generally, we may sa)" 
that It IS not until the eighteenth century that we hnd direct accounts of 
the pronunciation of unstressed vowels, and by that tune we are in a 
position Co know from other sources many at least of the principal facts 
The cigliteenlh-Lentury writers often describe the unstressed syllables by 
means of a rough andi.eadv but quite intelligible phonetic spelling, and 
these transcriptions frequently establish, for the period in which they were 
made, pronunciations which we know had been in existence lor centuries 
before 

The present chapter deals with the subject as from the fifteenth century 
I have not attempted to follow the weakenings of vowels back into tlie 
ME period My collection of material irom ME sources, although 
not inconsiderable, is not yet by any means adequate for generalizations 
of value to be based upon it Many of the phenomena here exhibited 
are no doubt much older than the fiflecnlh century This is notably 
true of the weakening of the inflexional endings -td, -rj, -r/, -tn to -id, 
-fi, &c 

From the material contained in the following pages one may venture 
to formulate one or two statements of a general character 

(i) At least as early as the middle of the fifteenth century voweb in 
unstressed syllables were shortened, reduced, or confused, very much as 
in Colloquial English at the present time 

(a) This may be inferred from numerous occasional spiellings which 
reveal either (a) a sound of an undefined character, different from that 
expressed by ihe traditional spelling, which the writer is undecided how 
to express, or ( 3 ) a definite sound different from that expressed by the 
tradiiional spelling 

(3) The spellings which indicate a reduction of the unstressed vowel 
are not used consistently by any writers, except in the case of such 
suffixes as -ir, ~\d fre , and even here the consistency is only relative 
(4^ While a violent and definite departure froirl' the traditional spelling, 
whether sporadic or habitual, must he taken to imply some change in 
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pronnnaEtion, the adherence to the conventional gpelhn^ doei not neces- 
ganly imply that no chang^e haa taken place (N B The ezamplei given 
illustrate, as a rule, only departures from the older spelling ) 

(5) Varieties in spelling may express only indecision on the part of 
a wiiter in transcribing a sound (cf (2), above), but they may also 
indicate the existence of more ihan one type of pronunciation 

(6) Different tvpes of pronunciatibn in the same vowel may represent 
(17) the results of different conditions of stress in the same word, or 
(^) (hey m^v be due to di/Terent tendencies which coexisted among 
different classes of speakers 

(7) Examples of indecision in transcribing a vowel sound are — 
-r/, transcribed in Celv Papers in four different w'i)S in the same word, 
e g siapell^ stapyU^ siapal, slapul Here [lohsibly -ell and -yll represent 
approximateU one and die same type of pronunciation, and -al, -ul 
anotliei The same confusion is found in the spilling of the unstressed 
ending -fr It is evident that already in the fifteenth cenlury the voxels 
in -er, -ar, ’or^ -nr, -our were all leaelled under one sound — [or] or 
syllabic r 

(8) Examples of varieties due to different conditions of stress arc — 

certiJi from M I- certexn cerioyne, &c from ME teri/in, battel from 
M E hatladle and hatlayl from M E batUuUe , forien fortin from M E 
fortune foiiune present-da\ [13 Im], from M E fortune^ from 

ME aventure aveniure UoTTiM "V avmiure, 4.i ^ &c 

(9) Examples of varieties due to different li nd< iicies are — sesyn, reasyn 
compaied with sesoun, resoun, &c This diffircnce of treatment of -on 
in unstressed S)llahles is still heard to-day, when some sptakers pronounce 
ptf^con [pjd/:n], o'hers [pidS^nJ The type represenieil above by sfsyn, 
&c, has almost died out m Received Standard, although formerly the 
chief and has given place to ihal repiesented by rtsnun, &l , now 

[ rTzn] Pigeon i'^ perhaps the only word siill commonly pronounced with 
/n], and this pronunciation is considered by many as old-fashioned 

(10) The differences which exist ht tween the pronuiiciAtion of un- 
stressed vowels at the present lime, and that indicated hv the spellings as 
existing in former centuries are chiefly due to the adoption in recent 
times of a different tvpe (cl remarks on unslrtssed -on in (9), above), 
and not to new developments in changes of sound 1 hese have hardly 
occurred since the late sixteenth cenlurv Some of the pronuncuitions 
of lo-day are due to the influence of the written form and the recent 
efforts in some quarters to ' restore’ the fu'l forms of vowels in sircssleBS 
positions, cf the spelling-pronunciation [p5p<?/rj instead of ihe histoncal 
fp5p;s] of the one type, or [p5p>s] of the other 'J he distribution □( the 
different t)pes among the various words in which the same original vowel 
occurs in an unstressed position as well as the selection of the unstressed 
vowels in certain words for ‘restoration’, while m others the ancient 
historical reduced form is still pronounced, are matters, as it would seem, 
of arbitrarj chance and the fashion of 'he moment 

I nov\ pass on to give a brief summary of the actual changes which 
resulted from the weakening of vowels in unstressed syllables so far as 
these can be gathered from the malenal, far from adequate, although not 
altogether contfmplible, which 1 have collected and classified 
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1 may say here that, far ta I can see, the results are the eame, 
I^ovided a vowel is unstressed, no matter where it stands in relation to 
the principal stress of the word or breath-group in which it occurs The 
nature of the surrounding consonants probably exerts some influence, 
but the present material does not suffice for formulating the conditions 
or nature of such influence, except in respect of vowels before -n, 
and -r e 

Front Vowels are raised a = [a] becomes e [e] , this e levelled later 
under original r which becomes f 

u and o probably levelled under the same sound, 
Bounded Vowels (wntltn n) = [a] which becomes 

are unrounded P'rench u [y] becomes [i, i], the result of this un- 
rounding written i and e 
' oi l>ef omes I [/], written e, i 

m (it) (whi(h nad become [el) result m a front vowel 
Diphthongfl- written ^ or i, probably = [ij 

au, au, monophthongized lojo, cj which is unrounded to [a] 
written a , this often fronted to a vow el written t or i (y) 

There appear to be two quite different tendencies at work from early 
in the Modern jienod among diflerent sections ol speakers One group 
tends to Ir /el all weak vowels under some front vowel wntten i or e , the 
other to level all weak vowels under the obscure \ owel [s] or some such 
sound wntten vanodsiy a o u It is probablv safe to infer that the 
symbols for old back or batk rounded vowels a, o, u generally imply 
some sound corresponding to |a| at the present time and that the 
symbols (or (ront vowels- -t e — impl) the kind of vowel now heard in 
the second syllable ol ladui, here wntten [», although it may have been 
the high-flat -slack vowel 't] 

The two tendencies above referred to are special!) observable in the 
treatment of vowels before -n and -/ One tendency results in developing 
and preserving the ' clear ' vowel, '^o that we get [m, r) | lor earlier -en, -e/, 
and even for -on (cf (g), above, and pp 271-2, 274-5, below) The other 
tendency results in [an, j 1], which are further weakenid 10 syllabic n and 
/ respectively as prefacnt-dav button, hroten, cradle, rebel (Noun), &c We 
know both from practical eiperteiice and from the records of the past of 
the existence of both these types, [»n, fl] and [n, 1] 

As regards the treatment of vowels 111 unstressed syllables before -r 
although -yr, -ir are common spellings for old -rr, it seems ver) doubtful 
u helher the genius of the English hiigutge ever tolerated such a combina- 
tion as [-irj in actual speech, ai least finally On the other hand such 
Bpelling^ as /ddr, rememdr, boih fiftecnih ceniur) , suggest that a sj liable [r] 
was pronounced The vinous spellings or, er,yr, ur ar for the same 
••yllable er seem to imply a vowel which it was difficult to identify 
probably [a, a] The 'inuiinur’ vowel [aj prolubly developed quite 
early before -r, and [ar] was later reduced to sylhbic [r] This m its 
mm was weakened and give place to the present [a] We have appa- 
rently no confirmatory cMjence fiom any living form of English of the 
ciisLcnce of an [ir] t)pe and ihe records of ibe^ past ire ambiguous 
After these general remarks I now pass to consider, as briefly as 
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possible, the details which are cxhibiied in the lists The latter are for 
the most part so ai ranged as to show the prevailing icndencies, so far as 
these m'ly be inferred by the particular kind of departure from the 
convenlionil spelling in each century I have tried to avoid needleii 
subdivision, but a certain amount, especially under the heading -a and -0 
in unstressed syllables, seemed necessary and unavoidable 


The Unstressed Vowels in Detail 
e in Unsinssfd Syllables 

(N B The reader of the following brief comments may refer, if he 
please, to the lists, pp 267-82, upon which ihe views lieie set forih art 
based ) 

The Sufflsea 

-ed The sufTix -ed in wtak Picls and P P ’s appears as -id very 
commonly in .ill kinds of Uxis ihroughitut the hfiLenih and Bixiecnih 
cenluries The Aiijectivc wrei hed appeals wiih -id js early as 1451 
Even Sl EdilUa, alongside of the Western -ud has not a few -id endings 
in Prels and P P a 1 his form -ud is no doubt the ancestor of the 
presenL-da) provincial or vulgar [adj Iii-^ evident that the |?d]^foim, 
now universal in polile spicrh. was esiablished very eaili Cooie'v 
warning against jToves ilie cxisiente of ih* jironunnaiion in his day, 
although such proof is quite superfluous Ilis ^laiement ihai the pro- 
nunciTiion is Scottish is sheer nonsense He might as well have said 
that u was Devonshire, and Noifulk and London, and so on 

-eth The present pronuni lai'on of this sufliM [f/], which only survives 
in Liturgical and Biblual language oi m Poetrv ua.s established in the 
fi/Leeiith century in a wide circle and over i large area 

-es The present-day prvUiunciTtion [jz] was established beyond dis- 
pute from the fifteenth renturv onwiid'' The old WVstern -us repre- 
sents doubtless the ivpe [ 3 ?|, which still e\i‘-rs as a provincialism and 
vulgarism 

-eat The type was evidently as widespread during and since 

the fifteenth century as among good speakert lo-dav The spelling 
intrust in the Verney Memoirs is the ancestor of pn senL-day [intrasi], 
which 13 provincial The more polile forms are [/nl(3)rJBl, intrEst] 
Ever^ other form in the list might stand for the present pronuncialion, 
including Sir T Elyol's haruist 

-er The early forms of -er as an ending point to at least two types, 
[ar] and syllabic r Is it possible that the -ir-spelhngs represent the 
ancestor of the present-day vulgar pronunciation with a tense vowel f 
Lady Sussex’s spelling mxsirable stands, if we may draw any roncluaion 
from -ir-, for a t)pe no longer heard The present-day possibilities are 
either [mirarablj or [mrzrablj 

-en, -em Ihe spellings suggest thiee types of pronunciation — 
fin, on], and syllabic [n] All three tvpes exist in present-dav polite 
English, variously distn^uled Of these [an, are perhaps the com- 
monest Still, most good S| takers preserve [inj m — woollm, kitihen, 
chicken womcn^ Unen, Latin, rosin, &c =[wu)/n, kitjin, Ijilcin, wim/n, 
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limn, iJZin] On the other hand we have [an] or syllabic n in — golden, 
earthen, "Wooden, even, often, sudden, children, heaven, and in P P 's in -en, 
such as forgotten 

-em, as in solemn and''’«B, is now usually [am] Note Sir R Verneya 
so/ame, which doubtless expresses this pronunciation 

-el The early spellings show a preponderance of -yl forms, with 
a few -itl = [si], and Sir Thos Miire’s RussU = syllabic / 1 his is the 

prevailiri!; type at the present day, after consonants, whether in woids like 
evil, devil, fossil, where [ilj is also heard, or in those spelt -le It is 
probable that many speakers who wrote -yl in earlier centuries often 
pronounced [al, 1] 

After a vowel the best usage on the whole now favours [il], as in cruel 
(cf also forms from Verney Memoirs in hsts,/i«/. towel, vowel) 

Other Sufixes and Endings containing -e- 
-leSB Now always [lis] in Received Standard This pronunciation 
IS established in the fiflKentli century by ^^ar(; Paston’s spelling harmlys 
The ptovincial [las] and the spelling-pronunciation [Ies] may often be 
he.ird 

-neaa Present-day [nisj I have not noted any spellings with -nis 
earlier than Queen Elizabeth, who makes frequent use of them 
[is] is also the normal pronunciation of -ess, as in mistress, &c 
-ohester The spelling Rochister of the W'entworlli Papers, 1710, 
agrees with present-day usage in this and other similar names — Chichestei 
[ijit/jsta], Manchester [maentjista], Ac 

-le(d)*e Kn<m)ltd^e^ college are pronounced [n:?lrd2, k.?l/dz] at the 
pre&ent lime. This pronunciation of the weak vowel m the former word 
dales at least from the fifteenth century, that of the latter word I have 
not found recorded earlier than Gabriel Harvey The 1483 spelling’ 
collage of the Bury Wills corresponds to the present-day provincial 
[kjbcU] 

-etw This ending is pronounced [x] after con'^onants, m coiet, helmet, 
bullet, blanket, &c , but [9] in diet These conditions are expressed by 
the sixteenth-century spellings given m the lists 

e- Unstressed e- followed by strong stress is now usually pronounced 
[1], as in estate, escape, elect, erroneous, &c = [istcit, rskeip, ilekt, iro^njss], 
Ac The spellings — fairly numerous m Ihe h/teenih and sixteenth centuries 
— ascape, astaie, A.c , apparently imply a pronunciaLion witn [a] 

-a- in Unstressed Syllables 

The early spellings, and even the late spellings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries show a more widespread tendency to weaken a to 
fjJ than at present prevails in Received Standard Many of the spelhngs, 
from e'lch of the centuries, represent pronunciations which it is true still 
obtain in English, but only in Regional or Class dialects The mere fact 
that a IS weakened to a sound written 1 or e is not lu uself surprising, 
w’heii we consider that one of the sounds for which a ^tood was, in the 
fifteenth century, in many areas, especially in ihe E Midlands and South- 
East, in process of being fronted This process may well have begun 
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earlier in unstressed positions It is most probable that an antecedent 
stage to the front vowtl, written e, or more often /, was [®] This was 
apparently raised to a sound intermediate between [e, 1], and from this 
stage the differentiation into a full [/] on ihe one hand, or [a] on the 
other, took place Received Standarcf has now adopted the [aj type m 
most of the cases illustrated in the lists Attention may be drawn to the 
spelling Up- for Ap- quoted from CajAjiave This form show? that u in 
unstressed syllables was already unrounded, and that the symbol expresses 
[a] or [a] when used for a vowel in this position 
1 note first the pomts of agreement in type between the early spellings 
and present-day usage Both agree in having [a] in the following — as 
when unstressed in sentence , cf os in Cely Pprs , -mass in Christmas^ 
ftc , cf Machyn’s form in -mus and Lady Sussex’s crismus in 1639 , in 
-aSf Thomas, «fec , cf Cary Vcrney’i* tomos in 1642, -an, musician, , 
cf musifion, ItalionaUd in Euphues , -ac as in stomach, cf Gabr Harvey's 
stummock 

Present-day usage agrees with the early spellings in having for 
unstressed -a- — 

-ange, messenger (M E messager\ cf fifteenth-century form messyngtr , 
-ao, in obstacle, character ■=. [.jbztjltl, kxrrkta] cf ohsticle, Verney Mem 
1647. and carecter, VVentw Pprs , -age in cottage, courage, marriage, 
advantage, message, &c = [k< 7 lidz, kier/dz msr/dz, sdvantidzj, cf Lever's 
coiingers which implies *cotige Lady Sussex s conge, Cranmer s and 
Roper's marnges, &c , and Mrs. bherard's advantg The pronunciation 
[tzjZik] siill survives indeed it is my own, but probably [aizak] (from the 
spelling) IS now more usual Note Baker’s Izic for Isaac Many 
speakers, including present writer, pronounce [d-Tigkista], with which 
compare Donkisler in Verney Mem 1665 I also say [smbssida], cf 
Cavendish’s ambassiter, though many now pronounce [embss^a] 
As regards -ate, anc say [praiv/t Ipkalil], &c , cf pryvit chockoUt m 
Weiitw Pprs 

Present day usage favours [o] for old -a-, in the following words and 
their likes, where earlier spellings have i — 

as, in unstressed positions = [^z]i butef es in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries , -an = [an] in company, -land, -man, but cf Machyn's com- 
pany, Lady Sussex’s compiny, and inglende, and Lady Rochester's Bridge- 
men, where we have [kampanr, iqgland, brrdzman] 

-as in purchase Thomas = [piitjas, ic^mssj with which compare 
Gabr Harveys purchise, and Lady Sussex's hmis I remember hearing 
[p\ijjs] in my boyhood from excellent speakers who preserved the habits 
of an earlier generation 

-ao as in stomach — [slamak], but cf Anne Lee’s stomichers in Verney 
Mem , and Baker's spelling stomick I have heard the latter word so 
pronounced by very old speakers whose speech was merely old-fashioned 
though It contained no vulgarisms At the present time [stamik] survives 
chiefly in lower-class speech In almanac we have 'restored [®k] in 
final syllable I have heard [almmikj, cf form in Cely Pprs 

-ant — we now say ^nfant] with which cf C Stewkley’s infinti m 
Verney Mem , -arlc in Southwark, now = [saSakJ, but cf Baker's 
Southwick, probably = [sa'Srk] 
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The apellingB -tr for -ar probably show no more than that -er and -ar 
were levelled under one form [s{r)] 

The only example where [e] is sut^gested for a where we now pro- 
nounce [z] IS passongers (earlier passager) in Cely Papers 

Inilial a- followed by the strongest stress, which is now always fal as 
in annoyed, anomt, &c , was apjiarenily sometimes weakened lo [eJ or 
(?) in the fifteenth and sixieelith centuries Cf enoyd^ enotnJed, &c , 
p 3 75 i below 

o trt Unstressed Syllables 

The early spellings indic'ite (i) that o when unstressed w as unrounded 
and (a) that in a laige number of words, chiefly, though not exclusive!}, 
before and -/ in the same syllable, this unrounded vowel was fronted 
The simple unrounding is expressed m the fllieenih-cenmry spLlling‘' — 
dysabey, sa (= ' so '), abedyenses, Byshap^ &l , and in the sixteenth cenlUJ v 
vun a warre, apinions, tenne a clocke^ &c , &c This vowel, which was 
either [aj or [aj, has survived at the present lime when we still say [akbk, 
ni$n a w5, d/sabt/, U/pp], though a rounded vovm.1 is generally pro- 
nounced in oby, and often in opinion and obedience 

More interesting, and lemarkable, arc the fairly numerous forms of 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, in whicn a front vowel is clearly 
intended, although we now pronounce [a] in Received Standard 

Taking first the words in which -on occurs hnall), we find a considei- 
abie number of spellings of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries which point unmistakably to a front vowel, generally 
written -jn, -in, but also occasionally -en Of this class the only ones 
vihich retain the old pronunciation m Received Standard at the present 
time are pigeon, widgeon, and even in these the usual [an] is piobably 
now more common Several other w'ords, however, retain [in] in vulgar 
epeech, c g wagon, ribbon, cushion, &c , though the schools are fast 
eliminating these old forms from the language altogether As a boy 
I knew several old people whose English was ihe Received Standard of 
the beginning of last century, who pronounced [zn] in luncheon, puncheon, 
cushion, surgeon, dungeon, to my clear rccollectioDj and possibly in other 
words also which I never heard from them, or which I have now forgotten 
I remember noticing at the tune the diflen nee between these old people 
and myself in respect of the words just mentioned I notice that Baker 
gives imn as the pronunciation of onion Whether this was not a vul- 
garism already m his day it is impossible to say, but it apparently 
represents a pronunciation [aznzn] which 1 know is used at the present 
moment by at least one man, a labourer, in Oxfordshire At an earlier 
period of my life I remember hearing [rzb/nz, padzn, padi^] from 
domestics. Passing to words of other classes, 1 am inclined to believe 
that 1 have heard [pr.7VzsL] comparatively recently, but 1 am unable to 
indicate the position of the speaker 

Faggot is still pronounced [fsgzi] by some vulgar speakers (cf Lady 
Hobart s fagets, 1663 ), and carrots is [kxrzts] in the same circles 

Unstressed - 0 - in the middle of w'ords is now either [a] or [^L e g 
atcommodaie, &c , but cf Lady Sussex's acomidasyon and sorifull In the 
last word ‘ sorry ’ may have influenced the form, now [sjroz/lVzI] 
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Unrounding Unstressed u and oil = 

The unrounding of ihis vowel perhaps took place earlier in weak than 
in ■stresicd syllables It can hardly be doubled that in such spelling's as 
apoTiy sapose, anethe, a vowel without lip-rounding is indicated Unstressed 
o and u were levelled under a single vowel, which ultimately became [a] 
So far as I know, there is no evideice to show that u in unstressed 
s)]lables was fronted after being unrounded The spellings faver^ semer 
(Seymour), &c , of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries merely indicate 
that ^our together with ~er had become [^(r)] 

Unrounding of French ti = [y] in Unstressed Syllables 

This process is a simple one and its results are repeatedl)’ traceable in 
the collection of spellings given below from documents of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries On the forms in -jr 
( /euiir ' future &c ) and in -in {^foritn ' fortune see remarks below, 
PP 2 77 “®> ^he end of the li'iis 

The present-day types [foijan, ventja, \elj2i, repjttleijn], Ifec , which 
have taken the place of the old forms [Otin, venta, v®li, leprtejn], &c , 
demand a few words It is possible to explain all these new lorms as 
due to ihe influence of ihe spelling, but I am inclined to agree with 
Jespersen that this cannoi be the explanation in all cases 1 have already 
piopounded an explanaiion of the double forms (Si^ort Hist of English, 
§ 265, and in Mod Lang 1 eaching, June 1915) whichstill appears to me 
to be sound It is briefly this The only normal forms developed when 
there was no stress on the -v, are those in /, or Us subsequent develop- 
ments [or] and ^omeiitncs [an], by the side of [rn] Forms such as 
[f5t|3n, venlja, vzljuJ, dec , are due lo a different type of accentuation, in 
which u was not, as a matter of fact, unstressed at all, but fully stressed — 
fortune, valu, aventdre, under which circumstances French u became lu 
hft] in Early Modern English, as in duke, virtue (from vertiii), &c , &c 
This type coexisted with the other, possibly into the early sixteenth century 
At any rale its descendants, so far as the vowel is concerned, survived, 
and, after fSriune had already become foritn, fortune survived in the form 
foriiune, although by the beginning of the sixteenth century, if not earlier, 
this type, too, had very likely been assimilated to ihe commoner (English) 
mode of accentuation so that it was pronounced fSrtiune '1 he com- 
bination -ti became [tj] (cf p 293, below), hence we got [fdrtjun, 
fbrtjun, fdrtjan] This theory, which is based on known facts, explains 
the present-day pronunciation of all the words of this class The 
adoption of this type wholesale in Received Standard may well have been 
encouraged by the fact that it seemed to agree better with the traditional 
■pelling In some words analogy helped, c g reputation on the pattern 
of repute 

While It so happens that I have found a fair number of spellings which 
show the unrounding of French u, it stands to reason that in the vast 
majority of cases the traditional spelling is preserved This has no value 
for our purpose, since manv who pionounced fortin' from habit and 
iraining continued to write fortune &c , and while wc may be certain as 
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to which type is intended when the former spelling is used, we cannot teU 
whether the latter really implies that the writer pronounced the word with 
ihe accent on the finaUyllable, and therefore also pronounced the vowel 
in that syllable as [jQ] or not 

There are, however, among the forms collected in the lists a few whose 
spelling, while departing from the tradition, seems to imply a type of 
pronunciation derived from the ^centuation of the final syllable Such 
are Queen Elizabeth’s for/tum, Lady Verney’s pictuer, Mrs Eure's cretuen^ 
and Mrs Sherard's Jortewen I regard these spellings as definilely 
expressing [ju] m the final syllable, or at least the type of pronunciation 
derived from this It is probable that Queen Elizabeth, and still more so 
that the Verney ladies, already pronounced pi'ktjs(r)z, kritj9(r)z], 

that IS 10 Bay that they used the same type, and pronounced it in the samp 
way, as we do now 

On the other hand, if any importance is to be attached to the statements 
of the grammarians, it seems certain that during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries krita], were chiefly in vogue It is 

enough, however, if we can establish the coexistence of the other type in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, as this would go far to prove that 
oui modern pronunciation is not wholly new and inspired by the spelling, 
but rather that it la the survival, now m universal use, of a type which has 
always existed alongside of that which has now been discarded 

1 he forms volupieaus, Wilson and Cavendish , verltous, vcrti^us, Roper 
and Lady Wentworth , sumphous, Ac , Cavendish, may owe their ^ or i 
to confusion of the suffixes ~uous, -tous, and -ecus That can neither be 
definitely proved nor disproved It is quite certain, however, that vtrhous 
IS a perfectly normal development — vertue becomes [vaiJ«], vertuous 
becomes [vgriras] 

Lady Wentworth’s 'usual' [jQzrjl] seems an excellent example 

of the unrounding process 

The process also affects French unstressed u when final, and this 
IS well illusUaled by Machyn’s newys 'nephews', and by Lady Sussex's 
valy 'value’ (Vb), and Lady Wentworth’s vallyed It is wonderful what 
education has done for us nowadays, mxy ‘nephew' hardly survives 
outside the pages of comic writers, and vally^ I suppose, is now never 
heard, and has ceased even to be a traditional vulgarism 

Thx Diphthongs 

at, or ei ( = aj) When this diphthong stood before /, n, as m travail, 
baiiail, counztil, certain, villain, &:c , it was first reduced to [«], giving -if, 
-in, and these combinations euher remain or are further weakened to syllabic 
[1. or to Jal, an] respectively Thus we say either [ktii^nsl] or [kar^nsil] 
and either [^sAtn] or [sivt/n] On the other hand the early spelling hattU 
has left no choice in pronunciation even to the most fastidious ' We have 
differentiated travail at the present time in spelling, pronunciation, and 
meaning, travel and travail being now felt as quite independent The 
pronunciation q[ travail as [irEverl], while partly due to the spelling, may 
also be accounted for by assuming that it represents the form which 
would naturally occur in the verb when ihifi was followed by an inflexional 
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syllable, wilh the accent on the second syllable — IravdilU (N ) The 
form so accentuated would survive the weakening undergone by IravailU 
Later on the accent was shifted back to the first syllable without further 
altenng the now unstressed vowel 

Before other consonants the unstressed st liable is [i] jn Received 
Standard, [a] in other forms, cl [pslis, pailas] 

OL Not much comment is needed beyond pointing out that we have 
now ‘ restored ' the diphthong si m ncariy all words except chamois 
leather, and the family name Jarvis (from Jervoise) 

It IE satisfactory to hnd shammie gloves m bir Ralph Vemey's letter of 

16B5 

We learn from Spenser's spelling how the name of the author of the 
isteele Glasse was pronounced by his contemporaries The form Gaskin 
still survives as a name by the side of the more usual Gascoigne, pro- 
nounced [gxskom] 

Our present pronunciation of /ur^usir; [ Ukwoz, ukwoizl is shown to 
be quite recent The only possible lineal descendant of Milton's turkis 
would be [takisj ’ 

The early forms of this word, as well as that of tortoise, show the two 
tendencies which are found in nearly all unstressed syllables m English — 
towards [is] and towards [asj The present-day usage favours [as] 111 
parpoise and tortoise, but we may note Gregory’s perfys, and the two 
types tortes and tortus in the Vemey Memoirs We may regard [iSteiz, 
papoiz] as mere schoolmaster's pronunciations It is possible that tortes, 
tLc. , should be placed in the list illustrating the unrounding of French u, 
as there is a M E tortuce, cf Jespersen 9 332 The form quoted from 
Euphues at any rate shows that the ending might equally well have been 
-ois There may have been two foims, one in -uce and one in -ois The 
early spellings might represent the reduction of either of these. 

Note This process is apparently identical with that assumed to have 
taken place in Primitive Aryan, whereby ei, 01 appear as i in the 
‘ Reduced Grade ', cf Gk oifl- and tS- corresponding to Gothic u/ait, 
wit- from *WDid-, *wtd- 

The Fronuuoistiou of the Vowele Im Unatreaaed Byllablea. 

Examples of Occasional Departures from Traditional Spelling, 

Euxional Sillablzs 
ipth Century. 

-ed (Fret and P P ), Sc 

St Ediiha (1430) clepud P P. 50, dwellyd, 46 (corrected from 
dwelt), scomfytyd, 67, y-cronyd, 60 

Archbp Chichele (1418) assentyd. Ellis 1 i s 
Card Beaufort (c 1420) bclovid, Ellis, Letter, 1 i 8 
•pth Lord Level's Will (1455) beeldid 'built', Line Dioc Docs, 
PP 76 37 , 77 33 

Bp Becok feelid, schttvid, strengthid, hurtid, r no 
Sir T Cumberworth s Will (Lines 1451) L D D, wrechid, 45 6, 
accordid, 46. 4, oBeiidid, 46 13 
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Sir J Fortescue keepid, callid, 109, tredit 'treated', 109 
Mar^ Pasion gidft, 11 241, pardonyd P P, 1 115, -yd, the Ubual 
rorni of thi^ suffix 

Gregory s Chronicle i-callyde, 61, i-halowyde, 65 
Capgrave {Chronicle) punchid, 291 

Rewle 0/ Susiris Afenouresses (r 1450) bilouid, 0l i encresid, 81 7, 
blensid, 8f 12, &c Ac * 

Bury Wills, 1480 blessid fotyd, 23, sterjd, 15, &c , &c 
Cely Papers (Fisex 1475-88) -yd by far commoner than ~ed e g 
depert^d, 31, blessyd, 33, whelbelovyd 34, mendyt, 35, alectyd, 162, 
derectyd, 274 
-red 

Bokenam hundr)d, 980 

i6lh Century 

Admiral Str Edw Howard sterj d Ellis 1 i 214 

Dr Knight (Bp of Bath and WWA), 1512, to Wolsev id, -yd more 
frequent than -ed ' . 

Sir Thos Elpot (Gouernour) causid P P 2 51 (generally ed) 

Sir Rauf lerney's Will (1525) admsrd, bequethrd 
Anne Bole^n (v-2'^) preservyd Elhs i i 306 
R Pace to Wofsey (Eliis 31 16 Hen VIll) contentidde, 195 

Berners' /Vfi/jjjr/ ( 1523-5) (Generally -ed), also -id, -^d 
Cavendish (Life of^Wolsey) pro\uiyd, command) d &c (also ed) 
Latimer Generally ed 

Thos Lever s Sermons (1550) Nearly always ed 
Gabriel Harvey {Letter Book 1573-80) offendid 13, persuadid 13 
reiectid 'rejected 14, &c , &c 

Q Elizabeth (Letters, Transl) Generally -id, -ed rarer, preventid 
acquaintid, L 3 

Sir Thos Smith (Letters De Repuhl Angl) /(f, frtquent, but -^12' 
more usual 

Euphues Very conventional in spelling, unslic‘vijed sHlihle always ed 
Ascham Generally auo) ded, &c , sometimLS syllable diopped — 
marde 

Puttenham ed, count^i/, &c 

S'jth Century 

Coote, English Schoolmaster, 1637 Take heed that you put not (n/) 
for (ed) as umtid for united which is Scottish p 27 


Flexional Syllables 
M E -ej> = -ith spth Century 

1420 Palladius wexilh, 51 193 (PI ) 

* 425 “ 3 o Paston Letters namylh, 1 19, affermiih, semyth, ibid (aU 
fr Letter o( Wm P , Judge) ^ 

1443 Coventry Leet Book holduhe, 47, sLreechith, 50, holdyth, 50, 

fre , &c 
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1443 Bohenam aF^aJfi -yth 
j Shilling for <f I l.€tkrs mcnyth, p 12 

1447 Bp Pecok's Repressor him hkith, i 113 
Marg Paston '^endylh, farj ih, &c 
1450/? of Susiris Mtrtouresses J)ey etilh, lii 17. redilh, 116 17 
and 20 , smgi^, no 9 

1455 Will of 'jih Lord fovel folownli, Line Dioc Does 72—4 
147- Sir f Fortescue makyth, 109, pmsuh, no 
1470, ftc Cely Papers camyth, i^6 

1480 Bury Wills folmth 16, longiih, 16, stretchith (PJ), 20 
1494 Cr of Dk of York Knt of Bath Leiteis and Papers^ endentuh, 
I 388, purposuh justithe, 389, gevyth (PI ) 398. 

1496 ful Berners Trealyse of Fysshynge folow) th, makyth 

l 6 th Century 

1513 Sir R Wingfield to LLen VJII dwellilh, Ellis, Letters, 11 i 
167, lioldiih, ibid 

1525^ Pace to Wolsey iiialv^ih, Ellis Letters 111 1 196 
15^3 •‘5'jry IL// (L( 1C ) apper/tli. Line Dioc L)ois 142 34 

1560 Cavendish^ L of Wolsey extendyth, 14, torn} th, assur^th, 15, 

&c &c 

1573-80 Letter Bk of Gabriel Harvey askith, 16 

Q Elizabeth (Letters to f VI) bestoith , burnilh, Tiansl 13 

jjth Century 

c \ ^20 Siege of Rouen clerk>s 

1420 iS/ Ldiiha niotin^s, 8, goddis (Possess), 1056, thmgus, 7, 
ray^Lus (PI ), 2 

1443 Cov Leei manni s, 51, croftys 47, fellvi>, 49 
1450 Rrd) Susir Men massif, no 16, versis, in 7 
\ I^ord L ovel's Will chargis, Line Diol Docs 77 31 
147- Cely Papers -jr tar outnumbers oihfr foims 

1 6th Century 

Dr (Chiplain to lien VIII) fortressiig, Ellis 11 i 193 

16 Hen \11I, R Pace to Wolsey Hoslagis, Ellis ui 1 195, 

causis, ibid 196 

1530 Sir Thos More (Letter) promessis, Ellis 1 i 209 
1530 A/r T Elyoi s Gouernour princes, i 44, horses, i 63, sicke- 
ness7s, I 169 j plac25, i 45, &c &c 

1532 Cranmer bargrs, Ellis 1 z 36 

1533 Leic Will hallowys. Line Dioc Docs 161 10 
1560 Cavendish L of Wolsey horsis, -ys, 7, crobSis, 35 

Q Elisabeth scusrs, Letters, 109 , practis/s, ibid 6a 

/7/A Century 

1629 Mrs Wiseman necis (PI), Verney Papers 144 
1642 Mrs Eure m Verfley Mem 11 jUSUsi^, p 86 (164a), taxis 91 , 
Mrs Lham, ibid , purssiB , Pen Verney, expensis, 354 (1644) 



2 7° the vowels of unstressed syllables 


iSiA Cmlury 

1709-11 Lady Wmlwsrih Jarsia, Sl jamsii, 47 (PoueH); tlusn, 
iiij onngia (Pl^, 107, freezis, iii 


-eat in Vnsfretsed Syllables 
= and Pen Pres of ’“bs and Super! Suffix, ftc. 

-eat sjih Century 

Bokenam clepyst (Vb ), Pref Marg aSi 

Bp /’rroii (1449) Etudiedist, enhauncidist 
Nortkants fPiZf (1450) In Line Dioc Doca , ^rettut 
Gregory's Chron (1450-70) cldyste, 10 1 

Cr of Dk of York a Knt of Gar/rr (Lettera and Papers u), 1490, 
fairyst (Super! ), p 389 

Will of Richard Welby (Lines, 1465), L D D e!diBt, 123 2 

16th Century 

Anne Boleyn humb!yst, Ellis i i 305 

Lord Berners' Froissart (i^2g) wekyst, i 161 
Sir T Elyat's Gouemour (1533) kepist, a 76, askidist, a 76, 
haruisC, 2 256 

Gabriel Harvey {^Letter Bk , 1578-flo) dearist, 13, deadist, 12, 
sunst, 14 , hardist, 14 , harms!, 14, honist, 14, &c , Ac 
Q. Eliaabeth (Letters and Trans!) eipertist, L 29, largiat, 50; 
fulliat, Trans! 4 , hottisl, Trans! 97 

iph Century. 

Anne Poynta, Alleyne Pprs honyst, 31 (1605) 

Vem^ Memoirs, vo! 11 eldist, Marg V ’a Will, 18 (1639), grelist, 
Cary V, 71 (1642), sadist ibid , greahst, lai. Lady Sussex, also 
intrust ■ interest', M V 's Will, p iB 
Mrs Basire greahst, 140(1658) 

/ 5 /A Century 

Wentworth Papers (1705-39) deai/st, passim, modist ‘modest’, 
"3 

-er ipth Century 

Bokenam aftyr, Pr 54, Ac , phylosophyr, Pr 54 , mynystyr, Marg 
97 8 , lengur, Ann 43 S , wondurful, Ann 641 
Marg Poston fadr, 1 544, masaangr, ii 390, remembr, 11 419 
Bury Wills ovyr, 15, fadir, modir, 29, powdyr, 15; anothir, 17, 
afiir, 17, bettyr, ao, tymbyr, 20, Ac , Ac , also preyours ‘ prayers 
21 (1463), soupar ‘supper’, ai 
Gregory's Chron o2yr 

Fortescue remembr, 123, 124, vndr, 135, but also aftir, undir, 
passim. 
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Caxlea (Jattn) murdre, 11 35,36, Wttre, 78 5, vndre, 96 ji , 
wntarE 3 aa , helparg, 13 31 

Cely Paptri beltjr, 6, nwmbyr, 33; ovyr, 6, dowttyr, 105, 
remembyr, 28, letlyrs, 33, mannor ‘manner’, 6(), annsor, 78, 
sumor, 9, occobor, 21 , dynar, 76, manar, iV, wrynjar, 7; finar, 
30 , answare, S , brocur, 24 

« 

i 6 th Century 

Q Elizabeth sisiar, Ellis i 2 163-4 (1549), bettar, Letters to 

James VI, 13, murdar, ibid 19 


/7/A Century 

In middle of word — misirable. Lady Sussex^ Verney Mem 11 88, 

-en and -en + Cons. lyth Century 

St EditJm \-wnton P P 367; lokedone, 285, thron^edone, 461 
mournedone, 461, burydone, 463 , prayden, 287, putten, 18B0, 
deden, 1B8H &c 

Bolcnam oft^n, Pr 205 j Inf in -mi 

Maig Poston eronds, 1 201, Infinitives — 1 49, heryn, 1 
67, getyn, 1 68, tellyn, 1 68, <'cllyn, i 6n,, Pies P] — owyn, 
1 60 , Fret PI — ze badeyn, 1 69, zedyn, 1 70 (s=^), haddyn, 

I no 

Bury Wills gravyn, 15, euyn, i9(Adv); wretyn, 19 opynly, 18, 
erthin, 22 (Al^o forms ) 

Shdhngford aunsion, 10 
Pecok thou'iind, I 315 

Rewle Susir Men opunli, 100 22, opynli, no 30, songoun P P, 
105 7 

Sir T. Cumberworth’s Will (Lines, 1451) L D D opyn, 45 B, 
kechyn, 49 12, 24 
Eortescue wntun 130, gotun, 137 

Cely Papers wryttyn P P , 35 , gevyn, 26 ; hosyn (N)j 28 , lynyn 
(N ), 200, happen, 30, hofton ‘often’, 0i 
Cr Duke of York evyn, 389, brokyn (P P ), 395 
»ent. Cely Papers carpyntter, 180 

l 6 th Century 

Lord Admiral Sir Edw Howard to Hen (1513) burdon Ellis 

II 1 216 

State of Ireland (St Pprs , Hen VIII i (1515)) waypyn ‘weapon’, 
iS 

Lord Berners’ Frmssari havyn, i 33 , opyn, passim 
Inventory of f Asserley (Lines, 1527), L D. D whol)n ^\oollen\ 
*35 * 3 , kytehyn, 135 30 
Sir Thos More s Letters Ellis 1 2 , hevyn, 52 
2 'Jtos Ltvtr j Germans chikynnes, 56, 

T 
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Cavtndtsh^ L of Wolsry opyn, 15, Cokyn, 19, hoiyn, B8 ; r;Bjn, 
1 16, Latten 'Latin', 71 

Gabi Harvey {^Letters') chickina, 31 , tokins, 150 
Q Elizabeth heaum ' heaven \ Transi 61 

t’jth Century ^ 

Cary Veiuey takm (P P) V (VTeni 11 70(1643) 

Mrs Isham childnn V Mem 11 220 (1643) , suddnly ibid 200 

(1644) 

Mrs Eure wimin (PI ), V Mtm u B6 (164a) 

-em. Sir R Vtrney. solomc, V Mem 11 67(1642) 

I&th Century 

Lady Strafford kitching, Wentw Ppri« 540 
l^tk Century 

John Kemhle said ..entiinint, innociiit, conshince according to Leigh 
Hunt, Autobiogr 1, p 180 

-b 1 - Jjth Century 

BoJienam appyltie, Ann 44 1, lytyL 5" 

Marg Paston tempiU, 181, unkyll, \ 202 

Bury Wilts luiI* so, bokyll, 16, nobi], 17, cand>lstikke 19^ 
pepil), 19, 5jmpi), 31 , stepyl), 19, lady]], 33, tharchangil] 63 
Rewle Sustr Men dobcl, 107 25, dubbil, 107 12, double, 107 18 
Will 0/ Sir T Cumberworth (Lines, 1451) L D D stabul, 50 4 
Will Richard Afoul/an (Lines , 1465) L D D stabul), 124 37 
Caxton (Jason) sadyl, 7 34 , sadlc (Inf), 11 29, liLil, 13 32, fi:c , 
nobole, la i, noble, 12 4, &c 

Cely Papers myddyll, 34, saddyl, 34, stap)!l, 5, craddyll, 157, 
medeli, ii^ stapel), 6, fardel, 71 , siapal, 4, siapu], 77 

1 6th Century 

She/ton’s Magnyfycence startyl, sparkyl, 741, dyvyls, 944, dev} 11 , 
941 

Inventory of] Asserlty (Lines, 1527) tab>l, L D D 135 28. 

Thns More (Letters, Ellis i i) Sir John Russll, 205 
Mackyn posfj II 'apostle', castil 'castle', i r. 

Sir Ihos ^mtth (15H3) evangill, Rep 123 

/7M Century 

Doll Leake cruilty, V Mem 11 213 (1644) 

-e Unstressed Syllables 
Myth Century 

-lesB 1465 Alarg Patton harmlys, 11 226 
-meat. 1447-50 Shilhngford uUnyst. 

* For discussion of -en -on reduced to syllabic -n, see Appendix III, 
p 401, &c 



REDUCTION OF -i- IN VARIOUS ENDINGS 


^73 


l 6 ih Century 

-nesB. Q Elizabeth kmdms, Letters 40, wekenis, L. 41, happmis, 
L 50, &c , &c ; daikenis, Transl 4, businia, Transl 126 

lyth Century 

-esB Shakespeare, First Fol mistrii, passim 
Hahinghn' s Castara (1630-40) mistnSj 51, Ac 
-ness Doll Leake bisnis, Verney Mem iv 114(1665), 

7 (S/A Century 

-ester 1710 Wentujorih Papers Ld Roch/ster, p 118 
-ess. 1701 Jones misLriss, p 62 Lady Wentworth dutchiss, W 
fprs ^5 


Ipik Century 

•lege i^-leche) and original -lege 
Marg Pasion knowlych, 11 185 
Bury Wills collage, 66 (1480) 

Shillingford knowliche, 67 
-et Cely Papers markyt, 17 

-et. x 6 th Century’ * 

Lord Berners' Froissart helmyltes, 1 362. 

Thos Lever's Sermons couitous, 84 
Euphues djot'diet', 276 
Gabr Harvey interpni, Letters 15 
-lege. Gabr Harvey (Letters) colhdg, 54 

-ledge (earlier -leche) syih Century 

Betty Verney acknowliges, Vemcy Mem. iv. 21 (r66i) 
-et. Lady Lambton inierprttt, Basire Corresp So (^1649). 


l 8 ih Century 

-efc Wentworth Papers bulUts^ 81 , blanch it t, 62 

Initial e- astate ' estate Bokuiam, Pr Marg B77 , Fortescne, 143, 
Gregory, 132 , Elyot, passim, Berners, passim, alectyd Cely Ppi'' 
162, ‘ excuse Cely Pprs 9, ascapyn ‘ escape Bokenam, 

Marg 877, ascaped^ Lord Berners, 1 72 , aronyous 'erroneous' 
Machyn, 81 


-a + consonants Ipth Century 

-BO Will PasLon, Jun siomechere, Pastou Letters, ui 237 (1478); 
Cely Papers almyneke, 156 

aa Cely Papers os '•as 1 30 , Cr Duke of York ys = as — for 
,is moche ys (=‘as')at sd noble fea?l, &c , 389 
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-av0 John Russe Seynt Oleffes, Paston Letters, ii 112 (1462) 

-age (-ange) Sugc of Rouen^ mtsyngers, 31 Gregory, messyngere, 124; 
longege * language ',214 
Cely Papers passongers, 153 

S/afe of Ireland (St Pprs Henry VIII, ui) messyngers, 14 
Will of R Asihroke (Bucks , 1534) messynger (Pers N ), L D D 
169 21 p 

ap- Capgrave' s Chron Uphawel, 96 (= Ap-) 

-a- Bury Wills, testement 15 43 (1463) 

-ar- i€th Ceniury 

Archbp Cranmer (Letters) pariiculerly, Ellis i 2 172 (1549) 

Lyiy^ Ettpkues perliculers, 234 
Ma chyn secretery , i o 

Spenser, Pres State of Ireland ^chollers, 626 2, 

-a- Cavendish, L of Wolsey. amhassiter, 7 
-aster Machyn I g.ncoster 244 
-maa. Machyn Cryu^tynmu^ 122 
-an- Machyn compeny, 303 

Eupkues mustlion, 213, lialtonaied, 314 
-ac Gabr Hat vey s Letters siummock 14 

as, -ae es = as, Sir Thos More's Letters, Ellis 11 1 , such mtrepnsei 
is shold if they mought, &c , 289 
Gabr Harvy' s Letters /x/rrAurr Vb , 67 

/7//1 Century 

-ant infints C Stewklc}, V Mem 111 433 (1656) 

-man Bndgemen Lady Rochester, V Mem in 466(1660) 

-an- compiny Lady Sussex, V Mem 11 133 , tnglende, Ladr Sussex, 
V Mem 11 SB (1642) 

-aster Donhster Verne^ Mem iv 121 Lady Elmes (i 665) 

-ac- stomichers, Anne Lee, V Mem 11 231; (1646), ohstitle. Sir R 
Venie>, Mem ii 357 (1647), canc/or, C Stewkley, Mem iv 22O 
-mas ensmus, Ladv Sussex, Vemey Pprs J05 (1639) , mtckelviust, 
M Falkiner, V Mem 11 52(1642), Doll Leake, V Mem 

111 287 (1656) 

-as- Sir tomts Chikc, Lady Sussex, Vemey Mem 11 ifjj (1643), 
Sir iomos, Cary Verncy, V Mem 11 68 (164a) 

-a-, contrydiciing, ibid 

rSth Century 

-ao- stomick, /x/r = Isaac, Baker, Rules for True Spelling (1724) ^ 
carecier, Wentw Pprs 50 
-ark. Sotithwick for Southwark, Baker (1724) 

-av0. (Si) Olive = St Olave, Jones (1701), p 59 
-able ' Sounded abusively ~ible in Constable, Dunstable, Jones, p 59 
-ate Lady Wentworth, Wentw Pprs 94 (1709), rAorAo/r/, Lady 

Strafford, Wentw Pprs J13 (1711) 

-dale Dugdefs Baronage, Peter Wentworth, V entw Pprs 80 (1709) 



UNROUNDED AND OFTEN FRONTED 


27s 


-age l6lh Century 

Archbp Cranmer, Letters maneges^ 'EWis i 2^36(1533) 

Roper’s L of More (1556) marnges, xliv. 10 

Thas Lever's Sermons cottngers. Si 

John Attune Allejrne Pprs , marrige, 15, incurrich 'encourage’, 16 
( 2 S 9 ~ 0 > Henslow in Alleyne Memoirs, ipenege spinach, aB 

^ ' 593 )- 

fjth Cmtury 

Vtcaridge, Agreement for purchase of the Manor of Dulwich, Alle3'ne 
Memoirs, 191 (1605) 

corige 'courage', Lady Sussex, 11 38 (1641), dtsad/dn/ige, mfiege , 
advantiff, Mrs Sherard, m 317 (i< 5 s 7 ) (all in Verney Memoirs) , 
vicaridgr^ Dr Baaire, 303 (1673) 

Sauetdg and cabbidg are mentioned by Cooper. 

Milton writes passtnget in Tnn Coll MS Comus 39 

Initial ijih arid i6th Cmiunzs 

Cely Papers, enoyd ' annoyed 106 , Elyot, enointed, 9 335 , Ascham, 
emoTtgis^ Tox 37 


o tn Unstressed Syllables 
ton ISl^ Century 

St Edttha earen 'carnon', 4328 
Mirg Paston aesyn 'season', v \ joi 
Gregory's Chron Devynshyre, 216, Aryndelle, loi 
Cely Papers questyans, 153, ressenabulJ, 74, rekenyng, 34; 
resenably, 14 

-ot Marg Paston dysabey, i 252, sa ro^ch, 11 308 
Cely Papers abedyensses, 69 
-og Caxton genelagye, Jason, 336, 38 
o'. Short Engl Chron (1465, Cam Soc ) Coward, 62 
toBt Marg Paston provest, 11 187 (perhaps survival of Early Engl 
form) 

top Bokenami byashape, Elev Thous Virg 106, 110 
j 6 lh Century 

-on Dr Knight (Chaplain to Hen VIII) reaayn 'reason' (1512), 
Ellis 11 I 203 

Sir Thos ^’^0/(1528) burgine Vb, 'bud’, Gouem i 30 
Rede me, (' 539 ) mutten ' mutton ' 

Richard Layton Lord Cromwell (153 8) Martm Colege (= Merton), 

Ellis II a 60 

Thos Pefy{iS39) commyshin, Ellis u 2 140 
Cavendish, L of Wolsey waggans, 88 
Bishop Latimer dungen, Seven Serms (1549), 119 
Lady Hungerjord (i5£^) prysin, 255 paaaiane, ibid 256 
Gahrul Harv^'s letter Bk (iB 73 - 8 o) duggin 'dudgeon', 
to rechin, 16 ' 

Edm Spenser scutchin, F Q,Ek 111 7 30 


5 * 9 . 
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John AUeyne, Alleyne Pprs. (159—?) poisheru 'portion*, 16, 
fasJifrt^es^ 'fashions’, 16 
Sir Thos Smith (15B3) recken, Republ 76 
of Lord Bcrntrs^ Froissart men a warre, \ 1^6 
Machyns Diary Justus a pesse, 122 

Gahr Harvey's Letters seaven a clocke, 73, tenne a clocke, 139 
-ord Inventory o/J AsserIeyilAf\cs , 1527)!^ D D Cobberdes, 136 i 
^O- Bishop Lai.Tiifr^ Stven Sermons (1549) natoua, 51. 

-oat Elyot's Will provest, 311 
o^. Maehyn apinions, 81 

77/A Ceniurv 

-on Chapmans All Fooler fa'-hin'd 'fashioned (1605) 

Verney hlemoirs 

parden, Mall V , 11 381 (1647), surg:in ' surj^eon Pen V 111 201 
(1657). nbins, Doll Leake, iv 66 (1664), fashing, Mrs Edm V, 
IV 71 (1664), prisirter, Sir R V , 11 122 Lady Verney has ihe 
inverted spelling reasons for raisins, n 28^ (1647). 

-o- sorifull, Ladv Sussex, it 121 

-o- acomidai>on, Lady Sussex, 11 153, and Mrs L i ixe, oppertunity, 
104 (1651 1 , abay ‘ obev ibid 135 (161^4) , Sir ^rlandoe Bridgrnen, 
Lady Rochester 111 466 (1660) 

tot fagel<), Lady Hobarr, iv 46 (1663), Pigii (Pig^got), Pen V , Ladi 
Gardiner, IV 327(1665), Charret Fdm V , iv 397(1687) 

17ih and early ISth Century 
Preposition on unstressed 

She sent a man a purpos, Lady B Harley 29 (1636) a (= on) 
Satterday, Later V Letters, 1, 48 (1696) 

0 purpos. Lady Wentworth Papers, 46 (1705) abroad a AJunday. 
ibid 4I (1705) 

/ 5 /A Century 

•on Jones, 1701 ‘Sound of r written to in carrion, clarion, contagion 
cushion, fashion, lunchion, opinion p 45 Truncheon — trunsheen, 
p 102 

Peter Wentworth heckmged 'beckoned', W Pprs loS (1710), 
Lady Wentworth, Comten ‘Compton W Pprs 98 (1709) , Baker, 
1724, sturgin, dungin 'dungeon', punchin ‘puncheon’, flaggin 
' flagon’, cooshin, carrin ‘carrion’, intn ‘onion’ 

-ot Jones chariot, p 45 , somewhat sounded soirCat (= [samsl]) 
Jones, p 96 

-oard cuhherd, Jones, 33 

Early Forms 0/ Cuahion. 

It IB doubtful how far the forms of this word which end in -x/s are to 
be regarded as weakenings from -on- Both endings may have been in 
use from an early period 

Bury Willg (1463) — kusshownes, cusshonys,* 23 , Sir Thos Elyot’i 
Will — cusshyns, 311, Thos Pery — Letter, Ellis 11 1 50, 
*539 j Cavendish, Life of Wolsey — cusshons, 16, cusshens^ 65, 
Knaresborough Wills — qwhxjstmges, 99 (30 Hen VIII) /Wm Baker 
(*725 ) — cooshin 



REDUCTION OF FRENCH « TO i OR ^ 
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F'rcnch u tn l/mlf ess^d Syllables 
Ijth Century 

-ur to paster, St Ed 1767 (c 1420), moist/r, PalladiUB (1430) 29 
773 I avenL^r, Cely Papers g, the venter, C P 6 
-ule. sedell, ' schedule (three times) E oi OxXord, Paston Letters 1 
i6i (1450) ^ 

-un commyne, Shilhngford Papers (1447—50), comynlaw, Shillingford 
40, comyned togccJer, 12, comyners, comeners, Gregory’s Chron 

-ut. savecondyte, C P 43 (-condule, ibid 163), condytte, Gregory 
71 (‘conduit’), byskitt. C P 182, mynrie 'note' Statement 
concerning Edm de Ja Pole (1501), Letters and Papers 1 147 
-1LS letuse, Bk of Quint 32 

-u- reputation, Marg Paslon, P L 11 340 contymacy Gregory 
-u- argument, Shilhngford 10 

l 6 /b Century 

-un comyne (Vb ) (1503). Negotiations of Ambassadors, Letters and 
Papers 1 205, &c , &c , comyngcasion, Wolsey to Hen VIII, L 
and P 1 446, mysseforten, Machyn’s Diary 139 (r 1550) 

Also — -Jottiune^ Q Elizabeth, Lttrs to J VI 27 
-ur. uniLupt/rlye, Latimer s Sermons, \rber, 7 48, jointer, E of 

Bath, Ellis, Letters 11 a 157 , venlrrout, ven^^er, Machyn 67, 161 , 
jointer, Roper'i L of Sir T More (1556) xhii ifl, venterous, 
Eupliuei, Arber, 39, mannmng (die ground), Wilton, Arte of Rhei , 
Oxford I cl 33 , tortering, Shakespeare (First Fol ), Titus Andron,; 
John Alleyne, gointcr ‘jointure’, Alleyne Pprs 16 (1593^) 

-uouB vert^ous, Roper's L of More (1556). vi 39, volupteoun, Wilson 
73, voluplious, Casendish, L of Wolsev n6, sumptiously, 3; 
bumptious, ibid 25, tortious, Spenser, F Q, Bk vn 7 14 
-U-. newys 'nephews’ Machyn 302, mon/ment, Spenser, Globe Ed, 
F Q Bk n 7 5 , cit P.lyol’s Gnuernour 11 375, Wks,vol v, p 51 

/yM Centuf y 

-TIT I erney Atemoirs venturous, Cary Verney, 11 70 (164a) , jointer, 
Mrs Lham. 11 74 (164a), venter (Noun), Mrs 1 , 11 203 (1643), 
ventir, Ladj Warwick, 111 3*3 (>637), feutir Mrs Sherard, m 334 
(i 6‘^7) Inter Lady Hobart iv 66 (1664) Milton writes venter 
(vb ), Tnn MS Com zz 8 (1637) Cxioper says picture = pick t her, 
and the pairs stricture and stricter ordure and order, gesture and 
jester are mounded alike 

Also — pirktuer, Lady V 's Will, 11 18 (1639) , cretuers, Mrs Eure, 11 
96, Iiisuei, Lady Sussex, 11 31 (1641) 

-une misfortin, Cary V , n 73 (1642) , Fortine, Mrs Isham, 11 230 
(1645), fortin. Pen V,, n 3153(1644), unfortznate, Cary V., in 439 
(i6'i9)i fourtin, Lady Hobart, iv 56 (1664), fortine, forting, 
M rs Isham, iv 108 (1663) 

Also — fortewen, forAwn, Mrs Sherard, iv 16 (1661) 

-u- miracilous, Edm V, iv 233 (1677), contimal, W Roadei 
(Steward), 111 234 (i^SS) 
u- mrnishonc, 11 56, ‘munition’ 

-u valy (Vb ), Lady Sussex, 11 87 (1643), 'to value', fieuie 'nephew* 
Mrs Basirc, 142 (1655), a rtagy * ague Mrs Isham, Verney Mem 
1 2B8 (1639) Cooj>er (7685) says volley and value are sounded 

alike (= [vashj) 
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i 8 ih Ctntury 

-u- Lady Wentworih veriiotu, vallyed, Wentw Pprs , you^aJ^ 84, 
' usual ibid 64 

-une Goldsmith^ * She Stoops to Conquer Act ii Tony Lumpkin 
* If I'm a man, let me have my forlm * 

-lire Jones (1701) ‘ *'er'* written -ure when it may be sounded -ur 

better than-^, p 52,^3 debenture, acc»rate^ saturate , * when 
It may be sounded -tr adventure, azure, censure, conjecture, 
cincture, conjure, culture, departure, failure 
Weniw Pprs erectors, 475 (Cape Powell) , torier^ 64, piciurs^ 63 
Fr u = [y] IS unrounded already in the fifteenth century in unstressed 
syllables, and wntlen z or ^ The inverted spelling profutez ' profits ' in 
Lord Lovel’s Will, 1455, L D D 73 ai, shows that in unstressed sylla- 
bles u was pronounced like t Before -r this short front voviel probably 
becomes [aj pretty early in common speech, as is suggested by Machyn's 
vcniorer, and later by Cary Verney's vent^zros 

The seventeenth-ceptury ventir, feutzr are probably not indicative of 
a pronunciation with 1, any more than is -ir, yr for earlier -cr, which is 
so common in the fifteenth century and later Before ~n the front vowel 
vaa probably preserved, though there was doubtless a tendency in certain 
speakers to reduce -in to [^^3 stmply to [n] See remarks on pp 264-5 
on the fondness for the |jn] types generally, down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury and beyond , 

Back Vowtls in Unstressed Syllables 

U-. apvn^ ShilUngford 6, Fortescue 123, Gregory 107, 238, 259, 
Cely Pprs 14, 47 (twice), 203, Machyn 12 
iun , UD^ Swythan * Swithun St Ediiha 1 80 , anethe ‘ hardly ' (O E. 

unepts\ Bokenam, Marg 971, AryndelU, Gregory loi 
-mouth J Paston Jun , Yttmeih, Paston Letters 11, 100 (1462) 

^ur Gregory, Javeryrtge, 134, Ccly Fprs ^ JaveraSu//, 137, Ascham, 
unsauery, Tox 70 , Machyn, Semer^ 27 (= Seymour) , Mall Vemey, 
/aver, V Mem 11 381 (1647) 

toua Ph Henslow. ^reaves/y, Alleyne Memoirs 28 c 1593 disadvan- 
tages, Lady B Harley 30 (1639), tegis. Mall Vemey, V Mems u, 
3S1 (1047), Jones (1701I wntes contages 
-aw, -ow. Bokenam, Agn 377*395, Ccly Pprs 1 ao, 

/elyschepe, ^,/elfyschyp, 6 

Shortening 0/ Vowels m Final Unstressed Syllables 
-ite Shakespeare (First Fol ) Muscowts [rhymes untts\L Lbr's Lost, 
Lady Wentworth, infemit 

lie Cavendish, Life of Woisey, 11, Shakesp (First Fo\ ), 

stirrill ' stenle *, First Ft , Hen IV, 4 i 
-meal Dr Denton, ' oatmeal Vemey Mem 111 209 (1657), 

Wm Baker, Rules for True Spelling, &c (1723) also gives the pro- 
nunciation of this word as otmell, in this case apparently implymg 
also a shortening of the vowel in the first syllable 
night Cary Stewkley, stnet, Vemey Mem 111 434 (1656), forinti, 
Mrs Baaire 132 (1654), (Roger) L'Estrange his Appeal, that day 
sennet 'se’nnight', 56 (16B1) 



REDUCTION OF DIPHTHONGS 


379 


-u, Marg PaEton often writes au ‘ you ' in unstressed poEitions — e g 
I 67 , otherwise generally 3mt/, you), ftc This may express the 
shortened form in a weak position 


ME ai, ei m Unstrtsstd Syllaihs. 

Iph Cerjury 

tern, tain Si Editha vyleny, 2 3B4 
Shillmg/ord (1447-50) certyn, 53 
Marg Pashn meynten, n 83 
-am-, eint Shilhngford synt Stevyn, 9, sent Pauli, ii 

Grigoty s Chron (1450) Syn Ldnaide, 61 , Syn Jdhn, 94; men- 
tayne, 86 

Cily Papers bargeii 40 

Lellers and Papers, u cerlen 59 , abs^ence (’) 
toi ShMtngJurd curtessy, 20 
Cely Papers Calls ‘ Calais’ 200 

tail, teiL Si Edtiha coanselle 3, consyler, 725, bitelle, 35, 
vflel 

Shillingford tounselle iB 

Sir J P'urlescue (1470) v^ssrlls, 123 viuUes, 132 (also voasiilles, 
123) 

Capgravti Chi on councelle, 171 
-eir Grtgcry s Chron dcv>r, 152 * 

-ai. Cely Papas Thursdj 12 


-ail 1 6th Centuiy 

Lord Berners Froissart bittel, i 121, batelles^ i 19, counsell (N ) 
I 34, vdssffll, I 36 rabcdle i 50, travirll i 222, trayvell (N ) 
1 222, traveled (P P ), i 222, appdrrled i 43 (also biitiyle, i 
121), vitaylle, 1 33 apaiailcd i 30, counsaile (Vb and N ), 
I 28 

Ascham bjtlell, 1 ox 76 (albo battiyle Tox 73) 

Sir Thos Smith Rep Angl councils, 15, battrll 15,63 
Cavendish^ L (/ \\ ohe^ council, 5, travelled 'worked', 57, travel 
(present-day sense), 62 

-am, -ein Lord Berners' Froissart certmly i 194, capt^, i 255 
Ihos Lever s Sermons bar^^ns, p 96, citizrns, loi 
X R operas Life of Sir T More (1566) cer^ne, vi 35, \nn Bullen, 
x\ 7 

Ascham miynteners 

Sir Thos Smith villens, Rep Angl 130, forren, Rep Angl 59 
Cavendish^ Life of Wolsey chappelms, 25, ccr^, 90 (also ebapeleyn, 

4) 

Q Elizabeth vilanous, Letters 53 Transl 14 
-ais, -eiB Lord Burners* Froissart curtly,! 30, burgesses, i 205, 
>&-c , &c , unharnfst^ 1 46 
Sir Thos .S011M Rep Angl 12B, courtisie 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey pabce 77 , Cahee (Place N), 67 
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-Bi, -ei. Gabrul Haney t Letter Bk Mundj- (day of week), 40 , ther 
■their’, 33 

Q EbMaieth the ' they luual form 

ijth Century 

-sin, -ein Veney Memoirs, vol 11 aartinly, Lady Sussex, 8 a (164a) , 
caplin. Lady Sussex, 1 03 , ' chaplen. Lady Sussex, 153 Vol ni 
villin, Pen Demon, aafl (165s) 

-SlL Auiriys Lives iraviUs, 11 15 (A letter from Isaac Walton 
said to be in hia handwriting) 

-sir, -eir Vol 11 the ‘ they ', Lady Sussex, 81 (164a), ther 'their'. 
Sir J Leeke, 48 (1641) 

-el, -ei Vol u. Fridy, Lady Sussex, 156 (164a), Mundy, Mall V. 
380 (1647) 


Summary 

The diphthong ai^and et already in MF probably, levelled under 
[aeij or [ei] m stressed syllables are simplified in unstressed syllables to 
a simple front vowel probably [i], written sometimes e, sometimes i, at 
least as early as the first half of the fifteenth century 

Before / and n the ‘‘pellin^^ is also generally e or i, the latter becoming 
increasingly more frequent in course of time Certim speakers seem to 
tend to [a] expressed* by a cf vUfllles (Sir J Fortescue) rascdle (Lord 
Berners), viUnous (Q t izabeih) Present day usiire leans, on the 
whole, to [a] or syllabic I in ( vnlz b*ll] &c , but keeps [i] before n [vibn, 
kzptm] &c 

Finally, we find a = [a] in Cel> Papers — 1 hursdtf — but more fre- 
quently [i], as at present — written y by Gabriel Harvey and the ladies of 
the Verney family 

In rhe unstressed prefix sam/ = [sn] or [san] we get apparcntlv the 
tvpe corresponding to the Early Modern an in y\\an ous [vilan-asj the 
old forms lyn [sin], &c , only surviving m St John, St Clair (or Smchir) 
St Leger as famil) names [srndlan], &c , where the stressing of the first 
syllable is clearly more recent than the unstressed forms in which [sin] 
arose 

Machin has leUnger, and must have stressed the first syllable since the 
intrusive -n- (cf messenger, &c ) is only found in unstressed syllables 

See p 339 for weak forms of old theym, theyr 


M E Q\ in Unstressed Syllables 
IJth Century 

-ou Gregory s C hr on Camyse ' Camoys 17B , porpys ‘porpoise’, 

MI 

Bury Wills (1501) loorkes 'turquoise', 91 
-oir. Will of Joan Raleghe (Oif, 1455) my mancr of Ilvenden, 
L D D 68 14 „ 

Will of Lord Lavel [Out, 1455) manoirs, L D D 74 9, manourys, 
ibid 73 I 



CONFUSION OF SUFFIXES— LOSS 


a6i 


x6th Ctnimy 

-oifl Cavendish, L o/Wolsey lurkkas " turqiioiM 167 
Thos Wilson (1560) turcaase, ao6 
Euphuts torteyae, 6 r 

-oin. Afachyn’s Diary Gaskyn, 2^2 , Spenaer, Glose to Shep Cal , 
Nov , ■ Mr George Gaskin a wittie gentleman, and the very chefe 
of our late rymeis ' ** 

77/A Century 

-oin, Verney Alemoirs, vol 11 Borgin (Burgoyne), Cary V , (1642). 

-oiB Vol 11 torteshell, Lady V , 315 (1648) 

\ol 111 tonus shell, Mrs Spencer, 50 (1 652) 

Vol IV Shammee Gloves, Sir R V, 327 (1685), Mrs Aphra Behn— 
Lucky Ghana (i6d6), 2 i, has shammy breeches 
Miltons Comus, Sabrinas Song turk^s 
Sir Thos Browne, Vulgai Errors poiposes, bk 111, ch 26 
Marsion's Eastward ho porpice 

Conjustdn o/-eQU9, -oua; *iout. -out, &c , -ler, ‘Or. 

Cdy Papers marvylyusly, 165 
Jul Berners laborous 
Sir T Elyot laborousely, 2 275 
Latimer' i Serm rightuous, 181 
Ascham barbartousneSfloiL 28 • 

Shakespeare, Fust Fol teallious. Merry Wives, iv ^ 

Lady Hobart serus ‘serious', Verney Mem iv 41 (1663), Sir 
R L'E'‘trange stupendiou^. Dissenters Savings, pi 2 56 (1682) 
Wentworth Pprs ccvetious, 102, mischnyous, 174 
Peg for Council 0/ the Nth mysbehavors, Llirs and Pprs , 1 57 
(m04) 

Lord Berners' Froissart bekavour, 1 69 
Sir T Llyot hauour ‘good behaviour 2 409 
Q Elizabeth bekavor, LUrs to J VI, 28 

We may note that Lady Wentwonh's mtscheiyous [imsljivias] is now one 
of the worst possible vulgansms, and covetious would run it pretty close 
Much has been written on the confusion of these sulhxes, cf Jespersen, 
Mod Engl Gr 9 82, Ssl , and MQller, Engl Lautlehre nach Janies 
Elphinston, §§ 208-12 

Lord Berners Froissaii froniers, 1 72, i 125, barren, 1 129, 

cur rets, i 137 

IiOBB of Vowel 

Initial weak syllable 

Si Edtlha — scomfytyd, 67, Pecok — pisile , Cely Pprs — pwoyntmeni, 
71 , Lord Berners — poynlment, i 215 , a great rayne and a clyps, i 
297, Latimer — poitcaries, 86, leauen 'eleven', 102, Ascham — 
Spence ' expenditure ' , Machyn —postyll ' apostle salt ' assault 
282; Q Elizabeth — rrurii 'excuses’ 

Lady Hobart 'awr/ ‘ enamel Verney Mem 111 25(1650) 

Peter Wentworth Querry 'equerry' (now generally j^ekwanj), 
Wentw Pprs 409, 433, 443 (twice) 
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Loss of -I before -ah followed by suffix 

Bokenam — embelshyn 'embellish’, Ann 341, Capgraves Chron 
^aTi/T^j^ ‘ burnished 187, ‘ punished , 29 

Loss of vowel (-1 ) in 'iuperl suffix 

Siege of Rouen — rjalste royalest , 27 » Lord Berners the luoosi 
outragiousi people^ i 311 , Elizabeth — larefulst, Lttrs 48, ifuink- 

/«Zr/, ibid 66, Otway — Fnendahip in Love 

Loss of vowel immediaiely a/ier chief stress^ befoTL -n 
Cely Papers reluyng, 145 

Loss of -0-, iL , before -r + varwel 

Marg Paston — MargreiySy 1 336 , Elyot — robry, Gou 1 a 73 i > 

Latimer — Deanry, 67 , Lever^s Sermons— rciry, 27, hrybry, 34 , 
Gabr Harvey's Lttrb — trechrously, 73 

Loss of vowel (-1 ?) befort -n 

Gabr Harvey^s Lttrs — reasnable, 1 3 , Edw Alleyn — parsnage, 

Alleyne Pprs , p*xiii (1610) 

(a) Loss of vowel after and before another cons , (b) also after -r (snd 
before a vinvd^ with shifting of stress 
(a) Bokenam — spyriys ‘ spirits Pr Marg 48 , Capgrave — bames 
barons', 171 (twice) 

(^) Latimer — shnues ‘sheriffs , 154 

Loss of vowel following first, stressed y liable, between consonants 

S of Rouen — enmys, 24 , smgler, Co\ Leet 72 (1434) Marg 
PasLon — fantiy^ 11 83 , Gregor), cyisyn ‘ citizen 64 , Doll Leak©— 
Verncy Mem iv Ii3(i6b5), Wm Baker, Rules for True 
Spelling (1724 ) — medson ' medicine’, venzin ' venison' 

Loss of vowel immediately after stressed syllable, before Wtak vowel or (h-) 
Gregory wit hym (unto), 218 

Loss of -1- after front vowel 

Marg Paston payt ‘ pay it i 356 

Other losses after stressed syllable 
Marg PasLon yis ‘it is', n 386 

Loss of syllable in the middle of words 

Machyn Bannsey Bermondsey’, Chamity ‘ Cholmondele} ' 



CHAPTER VIII 


CHANGES IN CONSONANTAL SOUNDS 

The consonantal changes which we have now to consider are remark- 
able m that while the results were undoubtedly characteristic of English 
speech for several centuries, a very large number of those pronunciations, 
the existence of which can be proved by occasional spellings oft-times 
repeated, by rhymes and by the statements of the grammarians, have, 
during the last hundred yeais or so, been eliminated from polite speech, 
and survive only in Provincial- or Vulgir forms of English Such are 
the added -d in gownd, or -/ in sermon!, i£c Others, again, survive in 
what IS rapidly becoming archaic usage, although, like the dropping of 
the g' m shillin', &c , they aie still widespread among large classes of the 
best speakers, no less than among the worst Yet otliei tendencies m the 
pronunciation of consonantal combinations are repudiated altogether by 
punsts as slipshod, while many persons who sli|) intb them quite naturally 
in rapid speech would disavow any such habits if questioned upon 
the subject To this class belongs the dropping of I in mostly, roast 
beef, Ac 

If we could recall speakers from the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies It IS probable that what would strike us most would be the pranks 
that even the most refined and well bred peisoris would play with the 
consonants From this point of view the English of these peiiods would 
appear to us with our modern standards as a mixture of rusticity, slip- 
shodness, and vulgarity It is, I think, impossible to doubt that speakers 
who, from their education or their social expeiience, or both, must have 
been among the most irreproachable of their time, who couln and did 
mingle with the great world, really did speak in what we should now 
consider a most reprehensible maimer 1 he testimony from all sources 
IS too strong to be ignored We might disbelieve, or hesitate as to the 
Intel pretation of any one authority, if unsupported by other evidence, but 
when all tell the same tale, when we find Pope rhyming neglects with sex, 
the Verney ladies and Lady Wentworth writing respeck, prospeck, stnek, 
and so on, and the writers on pronunciation before, after, and contem- 
porary with these personages deliberately stating that final / is omitted in 
a long list of words which includes the above, then we must admit that 
if all this is not conclusive evidence on the point, it will be impossible 
ever to get any rehable information rega-dmg the modes of speech of past 
ages 

But the case for takii^ these various indications senously becomes 
stronger when we discover that the existence of many of these, to us, 
peculiar pronunciations is established by occasional spellings reaching 
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r*r baclt to the fifteenth century, and beyond that into the M E period 
Itself 

In fact the more persistently the records of English speech are studied, 
the more it becomes jipparent that the same general tendencies of change 
which are even to dai in force have been active for centuries This is 
novvhere truer than of consonantal changes, but it holds good also of 
the treatment of voviels m unstrersed positions, and, to some extent also, 
of the isolativc changes in \owels in stressed syllables 

It has been pointed out earlier m this book that down to far on in the 
eighteenth century the natural tendencies were allowed more or less 
unrestricted plai, and thi«* among speakers of ihe Received Standard of the 
period no less than among the more uneducated Puri'^ts, as we know, 
existed who protested agiinst this or that usage, but few listened to 
them Standards of refinement were certainly recognized there were 
Kshiontble tricks which had a vogue and died away, vulgarisms and 
rusticities were unquestionably clearlv perceived, and laughed at by those 
who had the entrance to the beau monJe and were conversant with its 
usages Out the standards of this class of speakers were not those of the 
self-constituted authorities on 'correctness who abound from the seven- 
teenth centur) onwards Habits of speech which provoked tlie mirth of 
the former because they uere not those of persons of quality and fashion, 
were not in moat cases, the kind ol 'errois’ vhich came under the lash 
of the purists It is characteristic of tho^e who set out to instruct the 
public at large how tfiev ought to pronounce that they almost mvanablv 
fix as subject for ihetr censure among other things it is true, upon 
those very features in the natural speech of their lime which are moat 
deeply rooled in tradition'll habit and destined to remain as bises for the 
language of the future This is irue of Gill in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century, lo some extent of Cooper in the last quarter of 
the same century, of Swift early in the following cenlun , and of Elphm- 
slon towards llie end of the eighteenth century With all respect be it 
said it IS true of Mr Bridges in hi'i heroic if unavailing onslaughts upon 
the pieseiu Lreilment m ordinary English of the vowels of unstressed 
svllablts grounded as this is upon tendencies which have prevailed in our 
language Irom us earliest history 

Among all the viriters on pronunciation during the eighteenth centur), 
Jones, m tlie h xpert Orthographer, 1701, appears lo be one of the least 
censorious He records unblushingly, and without hostile comment 
omissions and additions of consonants which wc know from other 
sources, indeed, vere habitual but whicn it must have made some of his 
colleagues in the art of English speech extremely angry to see set down in 
this cool matter of fact way Jones’s business is primarily to teach English 
spelling, but his method of introducing each rule with llie words ‘When 
IS the scuiid of such and such a letter written in such and such a way^' 
enables him to shed an amount of light upon the genuine pronunciation 
of his time which greatly exceeds that thrown bv most other books of the 
kind before and for a long time after him Now nearly all Jones's state- 
ments aie shown to be true to fact bv the enlightening spellings of the 
Verney family and of Lady Wentworth, to sa) nothing of the rhymes of 
good poets, but they must have appeared very outrageous to those whose 
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main object was to get as far away as poBsible from realities^ and to 
construct a fantastic form of English from the spelling. 

But if the protests of the purists passed unheeded among 'the wits of 
either Charles's days ' and those of James II, Anne, and the first two 
Georges, it cannot be denied that the grammarians came to their own at 
last — up to a pomt The process of ' improvement so far as one can 
see, but it is absurd to attempt great j^reciseness in these matters, began 
roughly in the third quarter of the eighteenth century, and has gained in 
force and volume ever since 

But if the triumph of the pedagogue is thus unque'stiunable, the success, 
as has been suggested repeatedly in this book, must be set down rather 
to social causes than to a sudden capacity on the part of the Orthoepist 
to piersiiade those to whom he had so long preached in vain It was 
assuredly not the Verneys and Wentworths, the Lady Hobarts, or ‘my 
sister Carburer’ who first adopted the new-fangled English These and 
their like, and long may they flourish, have hardly done so completely at 
the present time It was the new men and their families, who were 
winning a place in the great wdrld and in public 'affairs, who would be 
attracted by the refinements offered by the new and ‘correct' system of 
pronunciation which they learnt from their masters of rhetoric, or from 
their University tutors That this new, wealthy, and often highly 
cultivated class should gradually have imposed upon society at large the 
gentilities of the academy of deportment, and have been able to insist 
with success upon gawn instead of *gownd\ stnft instead of * strick\ 
vermin instead of ‘ varmini ’ richest instead of ‘ richis \ and so on, would 
have seemed incredible to Lady Wentworth and her friends But so 11 
has come about Possibly the relations of Dr lohnson and Mrs Piozzi 
are types of the process at its best, and one may suppose that the great 
man would not hesitate to correct what he look to be improprieties of 
speech in his circle, and that pronunciations which received his sanction 
would rapidly gain currency far and wide In fact, it is not wholly 
fanciful to attribute in no small measure to the personal prestige of 
Johnson, a prestige of a very peculiar kind, more powerful perhaps than 
that possessed by any purely learned man before or since, the very 
marked reaction in favour of a certain type of 'correctness' in speech 
which set in about this time, and which has continued ever since to make 
fresh inroads upon established tradition But even so mighty a force as 
Samuel Johnson required suitable social conditions in which to exert his 
influence 

The gradual penetration of those circles of society whose speech con- 
stitutes the Received Standard with something approaching the ideals of 
elegance and correctness maintained by the purists has been a slow 
process, and though each generation probably sees something of the old 
usage given up, there are many strongholds of ancient habits whicn still 
resist the encroachments of innovation ' EiTard \ ‘ hushari ‘ edjikaie ', 

‘ Injun ‘ ooman \ ‘ masiy’ (maslitf), ^pagm ' (pageant), and the like, have 
gone, but [grmjd2, xuiidi, ofn, litralja, bousanj, and many others, survive 
from the wreckage T^ese natural and histone forms are growing 
steadily less, and every ' advance ' in education sweeps more of them 
away It will be interesting to see w'hat fresh pranks the rising genera- 
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tion will play, and with what new refinements they will adorn our 
language 

As regards the dialectal origin of the consonantal changes, it is difficult 
to assign any specific. Regional starting-pomt to most of them It seems 
probable that the loss or assimilation of consonants in groups, the drop- 
ping of final consonants, the development of parasitic consonants between 
certain combinations, and so on,rbelong to the universal tendencies of 
English speech We find evidence of all these changes East, West, and 
Centre in the dialects of the South and Midlands, in the fifteenth century 
An examination of the early forms of Place Names would certainly reveal 
earlier examples of these and other processes than any given below, and 
might also enable us to 'jay in which areas they were most prevalent 
Other changes, such as the loss of initial before rounded vowels, the 
development of iv- befoie certain other rounded vowels, the development 
of initial y- [j] before certain front vowels, might be localized with more 
precision weie our knowledge of the distribution of Regional dialect 
f^eatures during the Late M E and Early Modem jjenods more complete 
than It IS at present ^ 

Whatever be the area whence these various consonant changes 
alarled, nearly all of them are found fairly early in the London dialect, 
and later m Received Standard 

For the sake of clearness it has seemed best to deal with the various 
phenomena m groups, according to the general nature of the process 
mvolved, rather than oy taking every consonant separately and discussing 
everything that may happen to it 

The following general classification of consonant changes includes under 
Its several heads most of the chief points that demand attention 

A Isolaiive Chanfres without either Loss or Addition 

(ij h becomes '/ , (a) final, (b) in combination, -ht 

(2) Tig becomes -n, \ e [i}] becomes [n] 

(3) [fl hecomesy^ and [ 5 ] becomes p, initially, medially, or finally 

! 4) s- becomes sh, 1 e [s] becomes [J], medially and finally 
5) Interchange of w- and v-, and of v- and w- 

B Combinative Changes invohing neither Loss nor Addition 

(1) 1 e [tj] becomes [tj] iniUally and medially 

(a) fsj] becomes [J] initially and medially 

i s) L^jJ becomes [di] initially and medially 
4) [zj] becomes [z] medially 
(S) Assimilation of -nf to -mf 

C Loss Consonants 

(i) Loss of initial h- (a) stressed, (b) in unstressed syllables 

(2) Loss of (a) in stressed, (b) m unstressed syllables 

(3) Loss of before certain consonants, immediately following 

(4) Loss of r (a) mediallj before a following consonant, (b) finally 

(5) Loss of consonants, especially of d, /, wlien final, immediately pre- 
ceded by another consonant 
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( 6 ) Lobs of consonants between vowels, or after a consonant before 
a following vowel 

(7) Loss of back or front-open-voiccless consonant, written h or gh 
(a) finally, (b) in combination with -t (written -ghf) 

(8) Loss of final -f 

(9) Loss of n before other consonants, in unstres’^ed syllables 

» 

D Addition of Consonants 
(1) Of zi;- before rounded vowels 

(а) Of^- [j] before front voi^els 

(3) D] front or originally front vowels 

(4) Of d, medially in combination -nl- of b m combination -m/- 

(5) ■!" finally after -r, -n, -/, ~s -f 

(б) Of A- initially before voxels 

E, Voicing cf Voiceless C<m\onanis 

(1) Of initial wh- = [15] 

(2) Of other consonants (a) initially, (b) medially , (i) between 
voxels, (a) after a voiced consonant before a vowel 

F ITmcoicin^ of Voiced Cnnsonants 


It will be observed that the terminology employed in the above system 
of classification is not in all cases strictly accurate from the phonetic 
point of view Thus h- the aspirate is not a consonant, but a ' rough 
breathing ' or stressed-brealh-on-ghde Again, when gmDn is pro- 
nounced gownd there is in reality no ‘ addition ' of a consonant at the 
end , all that happens is that denasnlization takes place before the 
longue-position of -n- is dissolved The effect to the ear is that a new 
and different consonant is added to the ~n but from the phonetic point 
of view there is a diminution, not a renewal of activity Similarly, we 
talk popularly of ' dropping’ a final consonant when hushari instead of 
husband is pronounced As a matter of fact, all that happens m the 
former case 15 that nasalization contmues to the end of the articulation 
With this warning there can, I think, be no danger in adopting for the 
sake of convenience a popular terminology which regards the acoustic 
effect upon the listener, rather than the actual activities of the speaker 

A Isolative Changes without either IiObb or Addition 

M E -(g)h becomes [-f] 

ME h, gh (back-open-voiceless cons ), at the end of a syllable, or 
before either disappears altogether 111 the South or becomes ~f For 
the disappearance see p 305 

The change to yis th^ result of a strong lip-modifying ('labializing') 
tendency, which at fast was so pronounced that the back consonant 
which It accompanied was gradually weakened and finally lost altogether, 
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leaving presumably a lip-open consonant, which generally tends to 
become the lip-teeih [f] In some dialects the latter sound was probably 
developed in M E It cannot have been fully formed in London English 
much before the fifteenth century or it would have been perpetuated in 
[he spelling of some words at least The following examples m some 
cases show -/ in some forms which m present-day Received Standard 
have lost the consonant completely Some of the examples arc from 
documents which may show Regional usage differing from that of the 
London Standard of the period The spelling Edyngburih ‘ Edinburgh \ 
in Berners’ Froissart i 65, shows that the old sound sull preserved in 
the North was unfamiliar to him 

Spellings with -f are — thorf ‘through’, M Paston 11 197, 1465, 

' trough 1553, R Bradley's Will (Leics ), Line Dioc Docs 164 
14, to laffe. Letter of Barnabe Googe, Arber, p 12, 1563 , rhyrties 
distaffgjG^hz Harvey's Letter Bk 117, 1573-80, troffe rhvmes skoffe^ 
ibid , ‘ hold their hips and loffe^ Shakesp , First Fol , 1621, Midsummer 
N D I 1 , ' and cofin^ drowns the parson’s saw L L Lost (Song at 
end of Play) , also chujfis. First Pt , Hen IV, Act u, Sc 11 , Butler, 1634, 

‘ laughs coughy tough, enough commonly sound like laf^ cofy tufy enuf ' , 
*I lafi at him’, Mall V, Verney Mem ii 379, 1647, Cooper, i6S-;, 
notes -f in roughy trough, and that enough as a ' numeral ’ is * pronounced, 
and better written enow’ 

It seems clear from the above that -/ was pronounced, from carh in 
the sixteenth century," in those words of this class in v^hich we now use 
the sound (For the ^o^^el sound and the spelling of laugh cf p 205 ) 
No doubt other words were included by some ‘.peakers It is probable 
that tho/{oT thtyugh, which Fielding puts into the mouth of Mrs Honour, 
Sophia Western's uaiting-woman in Tom Jones (1748), was at that tune 
provincial or vulgar 

-ht- becomes ft 

The curious spelling unsoffethe 'unsought', Gregor) 's Chron 192, 
i 4 f;o- 7 o, IS undoubtedly put {ox * unsoft’ The rh)me manslaughter — 
laughter in Roister Doister, U553, is ambiguous 

Marston rhymes a/ler — daughter Eastward Hoe, v i, 1604 , the 
Verney Papers have 1629, Mrs Wiseman, p 143, Butler, 1634, 

* daughter commonly sounded dafter', Veinev Mem — dafter, 11 203, 
Mrs Isham, 1645, do 111 315 (three limes), 1657, and again, 111 232, 
*^S 5 j Jones, 1701 — 'some sound daughtefy bought, naughty taught, 
naughty ftc , as with an /, saying daufter, bofl \ &c , pp 54 and 55 It 15 
hard to say how far Jones is to be trusted not to include pi ovincialisma 
or vulgarisms among his pronunciations Mrs Honour, the waiting- 
woman in Tbm Jones, writer soft 'sought' in a letter Probibly by 
Fielding’s time, at any rale, many of the Jt pronunciations given by 
Jones were becoming antiquated among the best speakers 1 o judge 
from the statements of the grammarian and the evidence of the occa- 
sional spellings, It certainly looks as though throughout the seventeenth 
century the usage was not definitely fixed as regards the distribution of 
the various types, so that dater, daughter, dieter [da:tor, dotar, deftar, 
■I£tar, slotar, sl^ftar, bjft, bat], £c , were all in use 
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There ib no assignable reason bevond Lhe forLunea of apparently 
arbitrary selection from among the various types why we should say 
[slots] on the one hand, and [lafta] on the other 


Suhsiiiuiion of -th [f] for -gh = [;(] or [j] 

We sometimes get a substitution of [)?] for the old voiceless back or 
front open consonants, where these still survive among an older genera- 
tion, or occur in words introduced from another dialect I take the 
spelling Ldynghurth 'Edinburgh', Berners’ Froissart i 85, and 
Machyn's Luthboroui ‘Loughborough’, 309, to be examples of such 
a substitution, and likewise Peter Wentworth’s Usguebath ' Usquebaugh 
W Pprs 196, 1711, Jones's siih for sigh must also be a survival of 
such an imitative pronunciation The same is true of the modem 
pronunciation [kif>b] for KeighUy^ Yorks, the younger generation of 
the district no longer using the old sound, and hnding it more convenient 
to adopt one which can be mastered by speakers from farther south 


Subiiiiuitan (f[~TL\for [^], popularly known as ‘ dropping the g ’ in 
the Suffix -mg 

Such pronunciations as huntin\ shtlltn , &c , which for some reason are 
considered as a subject of jest in certain circles while in others they are 
censured, are of considerable antiquity, as the exai^iples which follow will 
show The substitution of for ng’[T^'\ in Present Participles and 
Verbal Nouns was at one time apparently almost universal in every type 
of English speech At the present time this habit obtains in practically 
all Regional dialects of the South and South Midlands, and among large 
sections of speakers of Received Standard 1 nglish Apparently in the 
twenties of the last century a Strong reaction set in m favour of the more 
' correct’ pronunciation, as it was considered, and what was in reality an 
innovation, based upon the spelling, was so far successful that the [ij] 
pronunciation (' with -ng ’) has now a vogue among the educated at least 
as wide as the more conservative one with -n 

It IS probable that a special search would reveal far more numerous 
and earlier forms of the -n spellings than those 1 have noted 

Norf Guilds (1589), holdyn^ 63 drynkyn, 59, 66, 1389, Marg Fasten, 
wrytyn (N), 1 49, 1443, dyvysen (N), 11 9a, hangyn 

(Part), 11 T24, Agn Paslon, zoalkyn. Past Lttrs 1 114,1450, Gregory, 
1450-70, hlasyn sterre ‘comet’. Bo, hayryn 'herring*, 169, Guild 
of Tailors, Exeter, hyndryn, 317, 1466, Sir Richard Gresham, 1520, 
kanggyns, Ellis 111 i 234, 235, Machyn, 1550-, syttyn, 33, rydyn, 
183, standyn, 191, syngyne, 281, Q Elizabeth, besichen, Letter 10 
James VI, 60 

The following are taken from Verncy Memoirs — seem, missm, 11 63, 
5 ««, 70, comm, 71, plondarin, 71, aP written by Cary Verney, 1642, 
J may go a beggm, a beggen, Mrs Isham, 11 207, aao, 1645, skilhns, 
Doll Smith, 111 409, 1^57, iisoblegm. Lady Hobart iv 55, 1664, 
lodgens, Lady Elmes, iv 121, 1665^ lodgins, Lady Hobart, iv 126, 
1665 
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Cooper, 1685, includes among words having the same sound though 
differently spelt, coming — cummin^ coughing — co^n, jerkin — -jerking ^ Lord 
Rochester, 1647-80, rhymes farthing — h^^x-garden [Srdan], m ‘Against 
Disturbers of the Pit* 

Lady Wentworth has iakin^ dyntn-Toom^ 47, lodgins, 45, levm ‘living , 
54, F’eeldm, 58, approaching 66, bmldm, 84, Maysiins^ 56, deverhn tricks, 
57, prancin along, 57j tngagtn, 60^ dtgin ‘ digging*, 61, fardin, 99, want 
of ‘ dunging iii, mormn^ 113, stockins, 126, wrtiins, 275, the 

Anthem for the Thanksgtvtn, 321 Swift iil the Introd to Polite Con- 
versations puts leamen among the words 'as pronounced by the chief 
patterns of politeness at Court, at Levees', &c , to which he objects 
Pope, 1713, rhymes gardens— farthings ^ Epigr to Lord Radnor, where 
the latter word is doubtless pronounced as by Lord Rochester and Lady 
Wentworth Walker, Rhet Gr , 3rd ed, 1801, hedges a good deal He 
says that he can assert that the best spieakers do not invariably pronounce 
-ing to rhyme with kmg^ but rather as in He recommends -in m the 
Present Participles of words like sing, flings ^tng, but prefers -mg in 
others * Our best speakers universally pronounce stngin^ bnngtn, fltngin ’ 
After saying ‘ What a trifling omission is g after n *, he goes on Tnlling 
as It IS, it savours too much of vulgarity to omit -g m any words except 
the -jaf-type Writing, reading, speaking are rertainlv preferable to 
wntiny rtadtn, speaktn, wherever the language has the least degree of 
solemnity/ Walker is here trying to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds I 


•ng wniPtii for -n 

The pronunciation implied by this spelling may be heard occasionally 
at the present time, sometimes from those speakers who ’ leave out the -g * 
m the ending -mg A few scattered spellings of this kind, one from the 
fifteemh and others from the sixteenth century onwards, may be recorded 

Luptnge ' lupin the plant, Falladius 4b 60 , kusshmg ' cushion Thos 
Pery, 1539, Ellis 11 2 150, sloutnghe, Latimer 55, ‘ slovenly', evyng^on^, 
Machyn, 119, &c , &c , J Alleync, Alleyne Papers 16, 159-?, fachenges 
‘fashions’, chicking ‘chicken’, Sir R Verney, Verney Mem 111 115, 
1653, forting ‘fortune’, otherwise fortin cf p 277, lining ‘linen*, 
Lady Hobart, iii 305, 1657, Mrs Isham, ibid iv io8, 1663, chapling 
‘chaplain’, Cary Siewkley (Verney), ibid iv 35, 166a , ‘ fashion 
Mrs £dm, ibid iv 71, 1664, childermg ‘children*, Pen Denton, 
ibid IV 469, 1692. Lady Wentworth, early in the following century, 
writes ‘Lady Evlmg Pirpoynt’, and her daughter in-law Lady Strafford, 
kitching, W Papers 540, her son Peter, bechnged ‘beckoned*, loS, 1710. 

It IS difficult to say how far some of these are not inverted spellings 
implying that -ng has for the wnter the same value as -n, and how far, on 
the other hand, they represent genuine pronunciations with [9]. Such 
pronunciations undoubtedly do exist 

-na = [-:qk-]yor -ng- [q(g)] 

Among very vulgar speakers — not m London a^one — we sometimes hear 
^nothink' for nothing at the present time. Cavendish, L of Wolsey, iggt. 
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wntes hankyng, p 97, and Q Elizabeth, in 1548, ‘ of me up 

and ‘our bnnkers up', Ellis 1 a ig4 

This pronunciation is referred to by Elphinston, 17B7, who remarks 
‘a common Londoner talks of anny think else, or anny thing kelse' , and 
again, ‘English vulgarity will utter anny think (dhat iz, thtngk)' 

Assimilation 3/^ [q] to [n] before point-consonants— A, t, th 
Shillingford has leynlh length , 85 Elyot's Gouemour has strenthe 
237 Milton in his autograph MS writes strenth Com 416 and again 
Com 418, but he has written g above the line in the latter Strenlh 
occurs also in Vemey Mem 11 io 6 I^dy Sussex (1641), and kairidom 
lb 11 90 Elphinston regards tenth strenlh as the Scottish shiboleth ’ 
and Walker as ' the sure mark of provincial pronunciation 

Change of th []>] to t, [ 5 ] to v 

The results of these changes are heard sporadically at the present time 
It IS doubtful whether such pronunciations as [lit, fri], Use , for teeth, three, 
*c , are characteristic of any Regional dialect as’a whole The^ appear 
to belong rather to individuals here and there, and they seem to occur more 
frequently in the speech of the lower strata of London speakers than else- 
where, though they may survive as uncorrected faults of childhood among 
individuals in all classes and belonging to any region I have not found 
any very earlv examples, but the following are of some interest 

Finally, Bk of Quint, fi[/= ' earth’, iB, 1160-70, Gregory has 
Lambeffe for Lambeth, 229, initially, Machyn has /rust for thrust, 21, 
and Frogmorton for Throgmorton , medially, Q Flizabelh, beguived ‘ be- 
queathed Transl 149, and hnally, John Allejne, Alleyne Papers, helfe, 
IS and lb (159-?), and Middleton, Chaste Maid m Cheapside, has 
‘neither kif nor Icin', Act n. Sc 1 (1630I, Mrs Isham has tofe for 
loathe, Verney Mem 11 220, 1645 In the last instance the -/is a typical 
addition, cf p 309, and does not concern us for the moment 

Elphinston, in 17B7, refers to 'the tendency of the low English to 
Redriph and loph instead of Rotherhithe and loath', cf MUller, § 25a 
Readers of Cowper'a correspondence are familiar with his pet name 
‘Mrs Frag’ for Mrs Throgmorton, which shows that a pronunciation 
of the name similar to that used by Machyn still existed 

Lady Wentworth writes ihrevoles for frivolous, 127, which rather sug- 
gests that she pronounced ‘/A’ as 'f. 

Final and medial s becomes * ah ' = [J] 

This isolative change does nol appear to be widespread, but I include it 
because 1 find that I have a few early examples noted among my collec- 
tions, and It IS referred to as a vulgarism by Elphinston in the eighteenth 
century This fact makes it probable that the early forms mean some- 
thing, and are not mere scribal vagaries 

The following are the examples I have noted — R of Brunne, Handlyng 
Sinne, 1302, reioshe 'rejoice', 2032, vasshelage, 4610, Bokenam, 1443, 
vertush, Ann 248, mossh 'moss', Ann 360, reioysshyng ‘rejoicing’, Agn 
401, dysshese 'disease’, Agn 614, Engl Register of Oseney, 1460, 
blesshyng, p 13, ^ Paston, a powter vesshell, 11 75, 1461, Caxton, 
kysshtd ‘ kissed ’, Jason 85, 35 , Machyn has the prynche of Ispaine, 31, 52, 
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66 , Henslow's Diary (1598), Henshlow, 213, Sir J Leake, Vemey 
Mem , hurgishts ‘burgesses', u 218, 1645, Lady Lambton, hushband, 
Basire Corresp. 79 (1649), Mrs ^2s\re, parshalles, iii (1653), ‘touch’d 
a gall'd beast till \i^ winch'd\ Congreve's Old Batchelor, Act v. Sc xui 
(1693) 

Elphmston notes the vulgar cuilash, nonplush, /rontishpiece, Poarch- 
mouth In the last word the change is probably combinative, an earlier 
example of this ‘vulgarism* is Porchmouth, Sir T Seymour, St Pprs 
Hen Vlll, 1 pp 775, 776 (twice), 1544, the same spelling is used by 
C Verney, V Mem iv 136, 1665, J Verney, 244, 1679, A Nicholas, 
p 265, and N N 266, 1660 

Those who are familiar with Martm Chuzzlewti will remember Mts 
G amp's vagaries in respect of substituting 'j/i' foi ' s* 

Initrchange of v- and w- , v- for W-, and w- for v- 

This was formerly a London vulgansm, but is now apparently extinct 
in the Cockney diale^'t Personally, I never actually heard these pro- 
nunciations, so well known to the readers" of Dickens, Thackeray, and of 
the earlier numbers of Punch My time for observing such points begins 
in the late seventies or early eighties of the last century, and I never 
remember noticing this particular feature in actual genuine speech, though 
1 remember quite well, as a boy, hearing middle>aged people say wtal for 
veal and vich for which, jocularly, as though in imitation of some actual 
type of speech with which they were familiar 1 used to wonder why 
these people introduced this peculiarity in jest, and whose pronunciation 
It was supposed to imitate I have since come to the conclusion that my 
boyhood’s friends must have heard these pronunciations in their youth — 
say from twenty to thirty years before my time, which would bring us 
back to the forties and hftics of last century Another possibility is that 
the generation to whom 1 am referring did not as a matter of actual 
personal experience hear this interchange of v- and w-, but that they took 
them over from Dickens 

The forms which I have noted are the following, though I have come 
across many others from the fifteenth century onwards — Palladius, 1420, 
vyves ‘wives', 25 66g, Bokenam, 1441, valkynge, Ann, 540, veyc, Ann, 
565, ' await Marg Fasten, 11 249 1465, Lord Lovel's Will, 

‘ wiiie L D D 17 12, Oxf , 1455, Prynce of Valys, Gregory, 1450-70, 
192, Reception of Gath of Ar, 1501, vele ’weal’, 415, Machyn, the 
Cockney Diarist, has vomen, 56 59, &c , Fo/jUftf ‘ Woolsack 91, veyver 
‘weaver', 83, Vestmynsier, 86, Vetyngton ‘Whittington', 96, voman, 98, 
Vosseler 'Worcester', 102, Voderofe^ otherwise \\ oodroffe, 303 

Elphmston notes the habit of confusing v and w among Londoners, 
but, while disapproving, does not assert that it is confined to vulgar 
speakers only. Walker regards the practice as ‘a blemish of the first 
magnitude', but says that it occurs among the inhabitants of London, 
‘not those alwajs of the low order' 

I have noted the following early examples of w- for original v- — 
St Editha, wex ‘vex’, 47 awffwe ‘avow’, *864, Bokenam, wenger 
‘avenger’, Ann 476, wyce * yice\ ]?t\i 42, Marg Fusion, wochsaf, i 49, 
I| 354 1 Gregor/, werji 'very', igz, Ccly Papers, were ‘very’, 50, 
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whalew ‘value’, 73, Wyllars ' Villierq', 76, Machyn, web)et 'velvet’, 6, 
II, 12, 19, &c , walance ‘vallance’, woyce 'voice', 58, wdclU ‘victuals’, 
wacabondes, 69, wergers, 141, waluw, 186, wue ‘view’, 293. 

B Combinative Changes without Loss or Addition 
-B1-, -ti-, that IS [-B1-, -SJ-], alsQ^yx = [buu], become 'sh ' [JJ 

The examples dale from the middle of the fifteenth century Marg 
Paston — ' sessions 1 178, 1450, conschens ' conscience ii 
364, 366, 1469, Cely Papers — prose\schchon, 1 13, ‘ partition 
57, pariyshon^ /essychens, 23, restyluschon^ 152, oblygaschons, 114, 

commyngaschon, 5, derecschons, 137, Letters and Papers 1 — huisshers 
‘ushers’, 136 1501, Admiral Sir Thos Seymour — tnsirocshens, St 

Pprs , Hen VIII, i 779 1544, Thos Pery to Mr R Vane — commy^ 
Ellis 11 2 140 1539, Gabr Harvey’s Letters — ishu ‘issue’, 13 
1^73—80, Q Elizabeth, Letters to James VI (1582—1602) — alierafon, 2, 
txptcta^on, 3, execufon, 3 , MafSton, Wliat you Will, 1607 — caprtchious^ 
Act \ , Sc I The following are all from the Verney Memoirs — indis- 
ireshons^ duposishons^ Mall V , 11 380 1647 , susptshiously, Lady V , u 
245 1646, cnndishuTtie ‘condition’, Mrs Isham n 206, jnemshone, 

M Faulkiner, u 5O , fortdashon. Lady Sydenham, 11 loi , menishoned 
* mentioned Lady Sydenham, 11 162, hobbUgashons^ \h\^ n T25, 'obli- 
gations ' , adtshon, Mary V, m 28 1650, co-tdishon, Mall V (Sir 
Ralph's sister), 111 213 1655, possesiton^ Car> htewkley (Verney), iii 
434 1 ^ 5 ^) pashens^\jiAy Hobart iv 56 1664 Cooper, 1685, notes 
that cj, ce^ ti have the sound of sh in antient^ ariipaal, ccnscienee^ magician 
ocean^ Egyptian, essential, pacience, &c Jones, 1701, ^ays that ocean is 
pronounced oshan, and sh also in issue Lady Wentworth writes — 
Queen of Prushee, 63, expresitons, 50, pation 'passion', 49, fahon 
‘fashion’, 16^, Prutta, 1 1 8, (Lady Strafford), 243 Baker, in True 
Spelling, says that dictionary is pronounced dixnery This last form 
indicates a pronunciation now extincc so far as I know The above 
examples are quite sufficient to establish the early development of the 
present-day pronunciation 


Initial BU- = [sju] becomes -* shu- ' = [Ju] 

* The earliest examples of sh~ spellings, initially, which I can record, date 
only from the late sixteenth and middle seventeenth centuries The first is 
found in the Allcync Papers — sheute 'suit', J Alleyne, 159— p 16, the 
next are from the Verney Memoiis — shur ‘sure’, Cary V , 11 71 1642 , 
shuer, Lady Sydenham, 11 loi, shuite (of clothes). Luce Sheppard, in 
*6537 Mrs Sherard, 111 324 1657, shewtid ‘suited’, luid 111 

325 1657 Mrs Basire writes ashvure, na (1653), shut ‘suit’, 132 
(1654) Cooper mentions the pronunciations shure, shugar, ' facilitatis 
causa' Jones says fhat sh- is pronounced in assume, assure, censure, 
consume, ensue, insure, sue, suet, sugar 

The careful pronunciation ‘according to the spelling’ has been 
restored now in some of the above, such as suit, suet, consume, &c, 

* Note now, howe\er, persheut pursue’ Warden Rawlins of Merlon, Bp 
Fox s Lettera, p 81 (1515 or -16) 
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-di- [dj] bicomes [dij 

Present-day usa^e vanes considerably as to the pronunciation of this 
combinaLion in different words Thus, while soldter, grandeur are pretty 
generally pronounce^ [souldzs, grsndzaj we do not, for the most part, 
say [?micJzit, indzan, fd 2 alj oudzas] for immediate^ Indian^ idiot^ odious 
The ‘ careful’ ariificial pronunciation of these and other words which is 
now generally affected is, however^^ quite recent 

I am only able to offer comparatively few spellings, and only one of 
these earlier than the seventeenth century — Machyn’s sawgears ‘soldiers*, 
302 — to prove the [d 2 ] pronunciation The Verney Memoir furnish 
the following — ieges * tedious Mall V , ii 381 1647 , sogers ‘ soldiers *, 
Lady Sussex, 11 105, 153 1642 

Jones, 1701, says that contagious^ soldier, Indian, are pronounced 
contage\, soger Injan Lady Wentworth writes sogar ‘soldier', 113, 
emedgeily ‘immediately* Bertram, 1753, transliterates (for Danes) 
soldier^ Indian, could you, had you, as soldsjer, indsjan, kudsju, hxdsju 
The last two examples are interesting as showing the same colloquial 
pronunciation of final -d, followed byj^ [j] in the next word of a sentence, 
as we now employ — [kidzi^, hsd/i/] 

Walker, Rhet Gr , 3rd ed , i8oi, szys that polite speakers always 
pronounce edjucate, verckew, verdjure, and that they ought also to say 
ojtous instdjeous, Injean John Kemble, according to Leigh Hunt, 
Autobiogr I 180, said ' ojus\ * htjjus\' perfijjus*. 

( 

[bj] becomes [S] 

This occurs chiefly m such words as pleasure, measure, where, origin- 
ally, u was pronounced [ju], and in hosier, brasier, &c , though in the 
latter group probably [houzia, bre^Zl^], &c , are more common Cary 
Vernev, Mem 11 62 1642, wntes pleshar, plesshur, and lones says that 
*sh' — here, clearly [2] — is pronounced m measure, leisure, brasier, 
glasier, hosier, 

-nf- becomes -mf-, -kn- becomes -tn- 
The assimilation of the point -n~ to m before a following lip-consonant 
15 a natural one, and may be heard even at the present time from persons 
who are not careful speakers, in rapid utterance Thus, one may occa- 
sionally hear ‘ all om board ‘ he 's im bed &c 

The following examples aie worth noting as showing the tendency at 
work in the middle of words — imphants ^infants Wilton, A of Rhet 
52 , Lady Wentworth writes com/ution 'confusion', W Pprs 113 

1710, Twittenham ‘Twickenham' is found in Verney Mem iv 417. 
1687, Lady Wentworth wntes Twitnam, W Pprs 49 1705, and this 
form IS common in the eighteenth century, and often found in Pope's 
poems and letters, Lady W wntes Lord Bartly for Berkley, 174 

1711. 

C Lobs of Consonanta 
Loss 0/ the Initial Aspirate 

In discussing this question we must distinguish between h- in stressed 
syllables and in unstressed, and further between words of pure English 
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origin and those from French or Norman French It is doubtful whether 
the latter were pronounced >MLhan initial aspirate ong'uially As regards 
words of English origin, it is only in lespect of stressed syllables that the 
question of ' dropping the h - ' arises In unstressed syllables, e g the 
second element of compounds, and words such as Pronouns and Auxili- 
aries, which more often occur in unstressed positions in the sentence, the 
loss of h- IS very early, and at least as early as the thirteenth century is 
frequently shown by the spelling to ha'Ve taken place in Pronouns (madim 
for made him) in the second elements of compounds ( ham and -um^ &c , 
often confused in early forms of PI Ns) The question, then, is when 
did the tendency arise to pronounce *tll for hill, or *ome for home, &c , 
when these and other words occur as independent words in the sentence 7 
Norman scribes are very erratic in their use of h- in copying English 
manuscripts, and we therefore cannot attach much importance to thirteenth 
or even to early fourteenth century omissions of the letter which occur 
here and there The farms m Norf G s (1389), al/ a pound, Bo, and 
alpenny, gS, seem genuine I have found comparatively few examples in 
the fifteenth century o( spellings without h , even L*he Cel}S, although they 
write h- where it is not wanted do not omit it so fir as I have noted An 
unmistakable ‘ dropping ' seems to be owsold ' household \ m the Will 
of Sir T Cumberwonh Line Dioc Docs 1451, Margaret Paston has 
as/e^ II 143 1463 She also writes era/iyr 'hereafter', i 530 1460, 
but as she does not write tre for here, the loss of h in the former word is 
probably to be set down to lack of stress The f»rm trefUr also occurs 
in a letter of Q Maiy of Scotland (daughter of Hen VII), m 1503, Ellis 
1 I 42, and the same letter contains the spelling ouldt for hold, a genuine 
instance of ‘ dropping the h Fifty years later, the Cockney Machvn 
has a fine crop of h less forms — ede * head 29, alff * half , 13, 19, ard, 
107, j'/ ‘ hit 139, alpeny, 7, Amton courie, 9, elmet ‘helmet', Allalows 
' All Hallows ',61 

Cooper does not include the loss of initial h- among his traits of 
' barbarous dialect ' 

I have not noted any examples in the Verney Mem except ombel 
‘humble', Cary V, 11 63 yumer ‘humour', where the absence of 
the A- in pronunciation was normal , Lady Wentworth also writes Uviblt, 
W Pprs 47, for Humble, a family name, doubtless on the analogy of 
the Adjective, ^u^youmore, ■^20yyoumored^ 107, 320 The restoration of 
an aspirate in the last word is a trick of yesterday, and I never observed it 
until a few years ago, and then only among speakers who thought of every 
word before they uttered it Note Ospittals eighteenth century V 
Letters 1 105 (1700) 

Mrs Honour, in Tom Jones, writes — ‘mite not ave ever happened ’ , 

' that as always ad\ the last word being the only one stressed, except at 
ome This phrase is still pronounced [stoum] by excellent speakeis, and 
at 6 m IS found as eaily as Layamon, c 1200 

In the letter writien by Mr Jackson's fiancee in Roderick Random, 
chap XVI, there is not a single h left out although several are wrongly 
introduced, neither is there any in the letter written by Mr Jonathan 
Wild to Letitia m Fielding s Life of that gentleman 

Later in the century Elphin&lon, 1787, notes that 'many Ladies, 
Gentlemen and others have totally discarded’ initial^- in places where 
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It ought to be used, Walker, 1801, also draus attention to the habit, 
which he attributes chiefly to Londoners, and Batchelor does the same 

The above evidence is loo slight to found much upon, but so far as it 
^oes, and its negative character is of some value, it would appear that the 
present-day vulgarism was not widespread much before the end of the 
eighteenth century The gap m the evidence between Machyn and two 
hundred years later is remarkable, The practice, which apparently did 
exist m Machyn's day in London, must have been confined to a limited 
class The evidence, from the spelling, for the wronglul addition of A- 
IB, as we shall see, far more topious 

It may be remarked that the habit of omitting initial A- is common to all 
R.egional dialects except those of the North ^ In Modihed Standard also, 
this was very widespread when I was a boy, even people, below a certain 
rank in society, who were fairly well ' educated ' being very shaky in 
this respect This state of things has been very noticeably altered in the 
last few decades, presumably by the efforts of the schools 

Z,oss of 

Initially before rounded vowels 

Alice Crane (cousin of the Fastens) signs herself to Marg Paston, 
■ Youre pore bede oman and cos}'n Past JwUrs i 343 (i 455 ) 

Machyn wntes Odam for Woodham, fio 

Jones, 1701, says '^he sound of 0- written wo~ when it may be sounded 
wth- ' in Wolverhampton^ wofry^ womi, woman, wonder, work, word, 

worse, worthy^ woven, would, v)ound Woad, he say^, is pronounced ode 
Mrs Honour, Sophia Weaiern’s waiting-woman, ■writes uman ‘ woman ' in 
a letter 

Tuckwell, Reminiscences of Oxford, records that Dr Puseys mother, 
Lady Lucy Pusey, who died well over 90 m 1859, always said ' ooman' 
for woman 

w- lost after a consonant before rounded vowels 

Agnes Paston — jor ‘ swore Past Lttrs j ;z]9(i45i), John Alleyne, 
Alleyne Pprs 15, has sord 'sword' (159^?), snwlen ‘swollen', Thos 
Watson, Tearcs of Fancie, Sonnet 35 1593, Dames, 1640, says w is 
scarcely pronounced at all in jzc/t»«nf/ ' swoon and but moderately in 
sword, swore, 51, Sir R Verney writes sourd ‘sword’, V Mem 11 32, 
84 (twice), 164 (twice), 1641 , Cary Stewklcy, V Mem iv 341 1685, 

writes sord , Cooper, 1685, says *w quiesciC in sword, sworn , Vanbrugh 
writes gud soons = Gods wounds. Journey to London, 1726, Baker, 
1724, gives the pronunciation of swoon as sound , Cooper, x 635 , says that 
yuote is pronounced hke coat, Jones gives surd, solen, sorn, &c , as the 
normal pronunciations 

= [kwj becomes k- — * cottng of ye scriptures', £uph 320, 
Jones says k- for qu in banquet, conquer, liquid, quote, quoth 

Loss of -w- before an unstressed Vowel 

This must be very old, cp uppard. Trinity Homlies, p iii (c r2oo). 
Hammard ‘ homeward ’ occurs several times in S Editha 

Except m Pi' Ns Harwich, Greenwich, &c , -w- has usually been 
‘restored', from the spelling, in this position — e g Edward, forward 

* Retention of h- in Northern dt»lects Mr Harold Orton inforou me that 
the statement requires qualification A- is lost in the sp^ch of Lorton (Cumb ) 
and Hackness (Yorks ) In Penrith and Byers CrBen (Durh ) forma with and 
without k- occur 
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Mrs Basire writes forard, Corresp 137 (1654), Mrs Alphra Behn 
writes aukard. Sir Patient Fancy, Act 11, Sc 1, awkard is aJso found in 
Mountfort’s Greenwich Park, Act 5 Sc 2, 1691 , Lady Lucy Pusey, 
according to Tuckwell, still called her famous son Ed’ard. 

Loss 0/ - 1 - b^ore Consonants 

At the present time -/- is no longer pronounced in normal speech 
before lip-consonants, as in calf^ hal/‘, halm, calm, &c , nor before back- 
consonants, as in walk, stalk, f^olk, Ac Before other consonants it is, on 
the whole, retained, e g malt, salt, &c 

The evidence for the loss of this consonant, so far as my experience 
at present g'oes, begins in the hfteenth century' The loss of the sound 
Itself IS doubtless older than the earliest spellings which omit the letter 
Bp Bekinton, 1442, has behc^ * he\\A\i ’ , p S6 , Short Engl Chron , 
1465, Fakonhrige, p 70, Gregory, 1450—70, sepukyr, 233, Cely Papers, 
1475, &c — -faiDkyncr, 81, Tawbot 'Talbot', 46, Pamar, 15, soudears, 
soudycars 'soldiers’, 146 , /aiukener, Jul Berners. 1496, Ascham, moutea 
' moulted Tax 26, Gabr Harvey, Letters, Mamsey, 144, Mulcast^, 
Elementanc, p 128, enumerates as examples the following words in which 

I IS not pionouiiced — calm, balm, talk walk, chalk, calf, calucs, salucs, 
‘as though cawm, bawm \ &c Q Elizabeth, Transl 20, 1593, wnfes 
stauke (N), Machyn writes kopme 'halfpenny', sworu ‘swollen’, 226, 
Northfokci, 149 (thice tunes), sawgears ‘soldiers’, 302, Surrej, ti 547 p 
rhjmes bemoan — swolru, Tottel’s Misc 28, ihu^ justifying Machyn’a 
spelling 

From Verney Memoirs come — sogers, Lady Sussex, 11 105, 153, Sent- 
arbornes ' St Albans Lad\ Sussex, 11 104, my lorde fakeland, LadySussex, 

II 104, hop ‘ holp Pret , W Roades (Steward), 111 274, 1656, Nor/uck^ 

Edm Verney, 111 282, 1656, Mamsbury, Lady Undgeman, 111, 1660 

Cooper, 1685, notes that there is no / m Holborn , Jones, 1701, says 
that / IS last in Bristol (Bnstow being the old type, and showing really 
no loss of V), folk, Cholmondeley, Holborn, Holms, holp, holpen (= ‘hope, 

Leopold, Lincoln, Norfolk, Suf^olk, soldier, yolk Lady Wentworth 
writes sogars, sougar, 113 Jones, 1701, besides ihe ordinary words 
Without -/ mentions Mulgrave, pronounced Moograve 
” The pronunciation ot should and would .ivithout may be due to 
absence of stress in the sentence I have noted the following early 
examples — shudd, Elyot's Gouernour 70, 1531, shudd, Gabr Harvey, 
Letteis, 3, shud, Cary Verney, Verney Mem 11 71 (twice), 164a, wode 
‘would', Lady Sussex, ibid 111 103, wood, W Roades, ibid 111 275, 
Isaac Walton, m Aubrey's Lives 11 15, shat is written for shalt, Con- 
greve's Way of the World, Act i. Sc ix (1700) 

At the present time soldier is no longer pronounced without /, though 
I knew an old cavalry officer, now dead, born about 1817, who always 
said [sodia], and the same old gentleman also pronounced falcon as 
[fakanj, and spoke of having followed the sport of [foksnri] in his youth 
The 'restoration ' of / in these words is a modern refinement Swone 
of Surrey and Machyn, t^o extremes of the social scale, has passed into 
the limbo of forgotten pronunciations, and I have not found the form m 
the following centuries, though it may well have existed 

1 have noted two interesting examples of the loss of / in unstressed 

* A much earlier example occurs in Ayenbitc (1140) haf ' Ixshalf p 190 
in E ETS Edition Another example is found in 14HJ — the fyrsi haf yere 
Regis t Anna! Coll Mert p 64 

• See Appendix IV 
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syllables before following^ consonants — sepukyr, Gregory 283, and 
^sterzes ' hostelnes Lord Berners, i 77- Aubrey writes Marybon 
‘ Maiylebone Lives, 1 67 


R. 

The chief interest for our present purpose concerning this consonant 
lies in the conditions under whicH the sound is lost or retained 
f The quality of the sound itself vanes in different dialects In Received 
Standard, at any rate in the South, the sound has a very weak consonantal 
character — that of a weakly articulated point-open consonant, generally 
voiced, but unvoiced alter another voiceless consonant, e g in frzghit 
pride, &c = [fr/zit, pfcid] , in the true Regional dialects of the South — 
from East to West — it is, or was until quite latterly, an inverted point- 
open, rather more strongly consonantal than in Received Standard , in 
Northumberland, and among isolated individuals all over the country, 
a back -r, with slight trilling of the uvula, is heard , in Scotland the sound 
is a strong point-tnll 

The conditions under which the sound is retained or lost in Received 
Standard are the following — zt ts retained initially, and when preceded 
bj another consonant, before vowels — run^ grass ^ in the middle of words 
between vowels — starry, hearing, &c , and, though this is not always 
true of the speech of the younger generation, at the end of words when 
the next word begins «with a vowel and there 15 no pause in the sentence 
between the words— ever, over all, her ear, &c 

R IS lost — in the middle of a word before all other consonants — hard, 
horse bird = [had, hos, bAd] &c , &c , at the end of words unless the next 
word in the sentence begins with a vowel 

There is evidence that r was lost in the South, before consonants, at 
least as early as the fifteenth century, and it will be noted that so far as 
the occasional spellings, and, very rarely, the rhymes, throw light, it is lost 
earliest before -s, sh 

The following is the evidence I have collected, covering the period 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries inclusive Bokenam (1441) 
rhymes adust — wursi, St Lucy 60 and 61, in the Will of J Buckland, 
1450, cf Line Dioc Docs, p 41 15, the spelling Red wosted qwisshms 
occurs, Cely Papers \\^^'passell 'parcel', pp 31, 178, and the word 
master is written marster, p 156, and farther for father p 83 , Gregory 
has mosselle, 234, 'morsel', church rhymes with jmcA, Rede me, (Sc, 39, 
(1528), skaselye 'scarcely', Robinson's transl ol Sir T More’s Uiopia 
(H556), skcisely. Sir T Seymour (1544), State Papers, Hen VIII, vol i, 
p 781 , Machyn (1550-z) writes Wosseter, 46, Dasset 'Dorset’, 48, 57 , 
'Marshalsea', 255 &c Surrey, 111 Tottel's Misc rhymesyarr/ — 
dust, first — must, Roper (ti578) in his Life of Sir T More, 'writes farther 
for father (this work not published till i6z6 in Pans), dryardes 'dryads’ 
occurs p 14, in Laneham’s Lttr (i'575), John Alleyne, posshene 
•portion’, Alleyne Papers, 16, 159-?, Sir Edm Verney (the Standard 
Bearer) writes Foiescue and Fottescue ' Forlescue ' (i 63S— 6), Verney Papers, 
p 170, the Verney Memoirs have the followinl spellings — from vol. ii 
‘ quarter M Faulkner, 54 (1642), doset 'Dorset', Lady Sussex 
(1642), 102, Senetahornes ‘Si Albans', where clearly no r was pro- 
‘ Wusshuppe occurs in Stonor Prs 11 ill (1480) 
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nounced, Lady Sussex, 155 (1642), passons 'persons' Mrs Isham, 203 
(1642), ‘my sisler '*= ‘Alport's Lady V, 245 (1646), wood 

'word', Mall V, 380 (1647), 'first', Mrs Isham, 200, 208 (1642), 
vol 111 = ‘ Paston Sir R V, 244 (1655), ‘ no faih^ then 

Oxford', Sir R V, 292 (1656), vol iv guaier, Doll Leake, 113 
(1665), draiDers = ‘draws', Dick Hah, 307 (1674) Cooper (1685) says 
that wusied represents the pronunciatioii,of worsted. Jones (1701) indicates 
the pronunciation minus r in Wostcr^ hash^ mash for 'harsh', 'marsh' 
Lady Wentworth (1705-11) writes Gath, 63, 271, for the name of the 
physician Garth, and other correspondents write Alhemal Street, 274, 
extrodinary, 321, Dotch£ster, 153, Authors 'Arthur', 77, 398, 399, 
Duke ol Molhery, 113, &c The speWing 2)ower^er = 'Dowager', 464, 
shows that the symbol r might be written without being pronounced 
Baker, \nI^ulesfor True Spelling, Slc , 1724, says that nurse, purse, thirsty, 
Ursula, sarsanei are pronounced nus, pus, thusly) Usly, sasnet Jespersen 
quotes German writers on English pronunciation of 1718 and 1748, who 
assert that r is not pronounced in rnait, parlour, partridge, thirsty, but 
says that Walker in 1775 is the first Englishman ‘to admit the muteness 
of -r* In Bertram's Royal English-Danish Grammar, 1753, r is said to 
be ‘mute’ in Alarlborough, harsh, purse Batchelor, 1809, speaking of 
the vowel in burn, says it la difficult to ascertain what portion of the sound 
belongs to r, as the vowel appears before -r to be only slightly different 
from that of u in nostrum In other words, the vowel is lengthened and 
the r-sound has disappeared ' 

In the more rustic forms of English, r before consonants retained a more 
or less strong consonantal quality longer than m the East This is 
indicated by such a spelling as morun ‘mom', Shillingford, p 6, and 
baron ‘barn', in the Will of R AsCbroke (Bucks), Line Dioc Docs 
167 35(1534) At the end of the fifteenth century, Cr Duke of York has 
sundery, 389, and therell ‘ the earl’, 392 ® To summarize the above evi- 
dence, It would appiear th-\t the weakening and disappearance of r before 
another consonant, especially, at first, before [s, J], had taken place by the 
middle of the fifteenth century at any rate in Essex and Suffolk, that 
a hundred years later London speakers of the humbler sort (Machyn), as 
well as more highly placed and better educated persons 111 various walks 
of life, pronounced the sound but slightly, if at all , that the tendency is 
more and more marked, not only befoie [s, JJ, but before other con- 
sonants also, until by the middle of the next century it seems that the 
pronunciation among the upper classes (the Verneys and their relatives) 
was very much the same as at present The later evidence, from the 
eighteenth century onwards, confirms this view 

It will be observed that the eighteenlh-ccntury pronunciations [nas, 
pas], &c , which are clearly foreshadowed in the rhymes of Bokenam and 
later of Surrey, the Verneys, &c , have been ousted by another type [pA'J, 
nSs, Ac 1, in which the r was not lost until after lengthening had taken 
place The modern semi-humorous vulgarisms, written cuss, bust for 
curse, burst, represent the older type The lack of confirmation from the 
fifteenth- and sixteenlji-cgntury Orlliuepisls of the loss of r before con- 
6onant<« has no significance, since many people at the present time are 

* 'Wit rhyme fi/ter-— carter me, &c. , 119, must represenl [£t9 — kftsj, and at 

least ihowi ihat r waa not pronounced ui ibc latter word 

® The spelling Ussly actually occurs in a letter of Mrs \dams Later V 
Letters (] 701 ) vol 1 107 On the same page my (children) is written 

in a letter uf Lady Gardiner 

* Note also harem harm , and teram ' term ' I^dy Hungei^ord, pp 255, 
256 (1570) 
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unable to realize, that they no longer pronounce -r- in this position, being 
obsessed by the spelling 

Note — The spelling Jaie, the name of the fish, shows that r must have 
been lost early before -r. Dame Jul Berners, however (1496), still has 
darse m Wynkyn de Worde's print of her Trtatyst of Fysshynge 

Loss of Final -r. 

f 

1 have very little early evidence regarding this, but have noted the 
spelling Harjliw in Bp Pecok’s Repressor (1449). > 258, and in Shake- 
speare's Hen V, First Fol , ii i, Lady Wentworth's spellings, Operer, 66 , 
Bavarior, 90, Lord Carhurer = Carbery, must express the sound [sj m 
the hnal syllable, and indicate that an -r m this position expressed no 
consonantal sound 

The vowel murmur [a], developed from the suBixes -or, &c , as m 
hetier [bEta], may probably be regarded as a simple weakening of a syl- 
labic -r, which IS still heard m provincial dialects There are occasional 
spellings in which the termination is written without a vowel — rtmembr^ 
Sir J Fortescue, 124, 125, undr^ ibid 135, and Lr Knight's modre, 1513, 
Ellis II I, probably indicate [r/membr, undr, mudr] respectively 

Development of Murmur^vowel after Long Vowel + r 

After old long vowels and diphthongs formerly followed by -r we have 
now [a], the long vojvel being partially shortened — thus bear, hear, fire 
become [bea, his, fjia] It was formerly supposed that, as m the instances 
just cousidered, the mmmur-vowel was mciely a weakening of -r There 
IS reason, however, to suppose that [a] developed between the vowel or 
diphthong and the following r, before the loss of the latter 

The following sixteenth century spellings nppear to prove this — Anne 
Boleyn (1528), I desyerd, desyer^ requyer, all on p 306, Fills 1 i , Sir 
Thos Elyot, htare ‘to hire , Vb, 1 113 Will of Sir J Ligby (1533), 
Leic , Line Dioc Docs 147 16, desyonrig , Gabriel Harvey's Letters 
(1572-Bo), 126, ‘ fire 1 30 ‘ yours ', 139, CountLsa 

of Shrewsbury, Letter, Ellis 11 2 66. duanng (15H1), Q Elizabeth, 
I deszar, Letters to James VI, 13, and Transl 122, hiar ‘ hear Tr 76, 
fiars 'fires', Transl 76 Of these possibly hiar might be questioned, the 
za might be put for ea, but the others 1 think, quite certainly point to 
[aiar, uar, ouar] I have not pursued the investigation farther, and ran 
only offer one example of such a spelling in the seventeenth century, 
destar, Cary Verney, in Verney Mem 11 68 (ifiifz) Dr Watts, Tiue 
Riches, has the couplet — 

Or she sits at Fancy’s door 
Calling shapes and shadows to her 

where it is evident the rhyme is [du3 — tua] Baker, 1724, Rules for 
True Spelling, says words ending -rr are pronounced as though with -ur, 
fire, hire, mire, &c = [faiaj, &c 

, Metathesis ofr. 

I •' t 

^In Received Standard we use many metathesized fo rms, such as wnght 
O E uyrhta, through O E purh, wrought U E worMe^lhird O E pridda 
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( The metathesized forma are probably E Midland (Norfolk and Suffolk) 
in origin, to judge by M £ In the hftcenth and sixteench centuries other 
metathesized lornrs besides those heard to-day were in use, thus Marg 
Paaton has dru&i ' durst', u 191, Cr of Duke of York a Knight of the 
Garter, wroih^^ 'worthy', 399, Peter Wentworth, crub'd ‘curbed’, W 
Papers 236, 1712 , gurgt ‘ grudge ' occurs in 1515, Stale of Ireland, State 
Papers, Plen VIII, 1, p 23, brus/ * hurst \ G Harvey's Letters 33, 
1573—80, Queen Elizabeth, rA/r^j-/ ‘shrillest', Tran^l 46. 

On the otiier hand, ihorf* through' is written by Marg Paston, 11 197 , 
* a silke Will of Sir T Comberworth (Lines ), Line Dioc Docs 

1^0 6, and strike ‘stirk’, ibid 50 5 (1451), and thrid in Rewle of Sust 
Men 107 36, and Kyrstemes ‘Christmas' in Cely Papers 22 (1479) 
Cooper notes that ' r is sounded after o ' in apron^ citron, environ, 
gridiron, iron, saffron, ‘ as though written apurn, &c ' He also notes 
the very common sixteenth- and seventeenth-century {arm'* hunderd as 
being pronounced ^yaciUtatis causa ' Baker, Rules ffor True Spelling 
(1724), transcribes apron as apurn, Katherine as Katturn, saffron as 
saffurn The Wentworth Papers have Kathern, Lady Strafford, 305 
(1712), chldern, Peter W, 6B (1709), Chirsimas [kAstmas], Lord Went- 
worth (a child), 46a (1730) 

With regard to the general question of the loss of r medially, before 
consonants, and finally, a cunous passion for eye-rhymes long obtained 
among poets, and to some extent still exists 

To describe such rhymes as higher — Thalia or morning — dawning as 
Cockney rhymes is foolish and inaccurate 1 he former is made by Keats, 
the latter by so fastidious a poet and gentleman as Mr Swinburne This 
prfjudice is gradually dying out among poets II this or that poet still 
dislikes and avoids such rhymes, perfect ihough they be according to 
normal educated English pronunciation, simply on account of the r in the 
spelling, that is his affair and his readers need not complain If they are 
objected to on the ground that the rhyme is not perfect, and that it is only 
in vulgar pronunciation that -r- is not heard m morn, &c , this is not 
consonant with fact 

Loss or Assimilation iff Various Consonants in Combination 

Loss of d. before and after other cons 

Hoccleve ^/"reenly, Reg of Pr 2064, St Editha, 1420 — bleynassa 
‘blindness’, 2937 ‘pounds', 213, Shillingford, 1447—50 — Wensday, 

51, myssomer yeven, 65, Marg Paston — Quesontyde 'Whitsun', 1 43 
1440, Wensday, 11 201 1465 , CelyPapcrs — hosbanry, 43, Gregory, 1450- 
70 — Wanysday, 96, Elyot — chylhode, Gouernour, Pr cxcii , Lalimcr — 
IVensdaye, Tlou^hers '^offrensheppe, 128, Mac.hyn, 1550 — granefaiher, 274, 
granser, 169, ‘ Wood Street', 242, Myssunmonday, 158, Lever's 

S^TTUQU'^^—frynshyp, no, Shakesp, R of L , rhymes hounds — downs, 
677-B j Jolm Allcyne, Alle}ne Ppis — stane, siannes still, haws ‘ hands 
16 (159-)^ Verney Pprs — Wensday, Sir Edm V, 229, 242 1639, 

gratinam ‘ grandam Di Renton, 242 1639 , Verney Mem — Wen/sday, 
Lady Sussex, 11 123, also Dr Denton, 111 207 1656, and Wensday, Cary 
Stewkley (Verney), iv 136 1665, hinmosi,'Dr Denton, iv 227 1674, 

• See Appendix IV 
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Lord Rochester (died ifiBo), rhymes wounds — lampoons^ Rehearsal, 
Vanbrug^h, in Journey io I.ondon^ 1726, makes Lady Arabella say gud 
soons = wounds ^ Jones, 1701 — Wensday, and omits d in intends^ com- 
mands^ &c , ‘ men being apt to pass over d in silence between -n- and 
another consonant ' , Lady Wentworth writes Wensday twice, 49, 
hansomly, Clouslry for Cloudslry , Baker, 1724, notes absence of d in 
hansone Jones also says that d js not pronounced in landlord^ landlady^ 
friendly^ handmaid^ candle, chandler,, dandle^ handle,, kindle^ Jondle, and 
other words in -ndl- , further, in children (= [tj/lran]) 

The pronunciation of London as [landnj, which persisted among polite 
speakers far into the nineteenth century, deserves a few words The 
process was probably [landn — lann — lananj — the assimilation of -d- when 
flanked by n The earliest examples I have found are from Mrs Basire, 
who writes Lonan, pp 133, 135, 137 (1654), and Lonant, 147 (1656) 
Gray, in a letter to Horace Walpole (July 1 1, 1757), says ' if you will be 
vulgar and pronounce U Lunnun 1 canh help it ’ 

Llpliinslon, in his works from 1765 to 1787, says ‘we generally hear 
Lunnon ' 

1 am now able to ute a still earlier example oi this typie Gill, Logonom 
^1621) 14 2, writes Lunun for the pronunciation which he attributes 
to ' postmen ' — tabellam 
Loss of •X,-' before and after other consonants 

St Eduha — = ‘ font stone ’ , Marg Paston — mortgage, 1 69 
144S, Machyn — Brenfford ‘ Brentford', 57, Q Elirabeth — attempSy 
Lttrs to J VI, 23, (iLcidens, ibid 23, offen 'often 39 , Edw Alleyne has 
waseote^ Alleyne Mem 26 1593, Verncy Pprs — wavcott ‘waistcoat*, 
Mrs Poultney, 261 1639, C^r/r;77<zj, Lady Sussex, 205 1639, Verney 
Mem — ensmus, Doll Leake, 111 287 1656, Coven Garden, Carv V 11 
64 1643, Sir Philip Warwick, Mcmoires of Charles I — huslmg 'bust- 
ling', p 141 1701, Lady Wentworth — Crxsmass 66 170B, Wesmm^iory 
62, ertsnedy 62, Taufs = ‘ Tofts the singer, 66 , Shasbury = Bha/tsburyy 
59, 198 Jones notes loss of -/- in the pronunciation of Christmas, 
costly, ghastly, ghostly, Eastcheap, lastly heaxtly, breastplate, gristle, bristle 
whistle, &c , listless, mostly, roast beef, waistband, wristband, christen, 
fasten, glisten. Sec , and further in col/s foot, maltster, saltpetre, saltcellar 
Wiltshire 

Most of the above pronunciations may still be heard in rapid unstudied 
speech , to some, such as the omission of t in mostly, roast beef, &c , 
purists might object It is interesting to note that Q Elizabeth pro- 
nounced often without a /, as do good speakers at the present time The 
pronunciation [:^ftn, oftnj, now not infrequently heard, is a new-fangled 
innovation. 

Loss of b between other consonants , also between another consonant and 
a vowel 

I have only noted a few examples of this — assemlyd, Cely Pprs 145 j 
iremlyng, Cavendish, L of Wolsey 234 1557, mmlest 'nimblest', 

Q Elizabeth, Lttrs. to J VI, 29 Camerwell pccurs in a memo of sale 
of a house, Alleyne Mem 83 1607 

Machyn has CiUTzm^rf// ' Camberwell 300 The loss of -w~ before 
an unstressed s} liable is normal (see p 296) Lameih ‘Lambeth' occurs 
in a letter of Cranmer, 1534 (see p 304, below) This particular form 
may well be mentioned here 
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Z*oss ^-11 + consonant 

Westmyster, Gregory's Chron 142, and passim, 14^0-70, Wesimcsier, 
Short Eng] Chron, passim, 1465, Wesimester, Cr Knt of Bath, L and 
Pprg 1 388 1493, Mrs Basire, 140 (1655), both Jones, I 7 ®*i 

and Baker, 1724, indicate Westmuster as the pronunciation 
Milton wntes govermtnt in autograph MS , Com 25 


ZfOss of -n- after a vowel followed by a tonsonant 

Son y lawe * aon-in-law Marg Paston, 11 195, Sune elaw, Machyn, 

303 

mallicholie (twice), Shakespeare, L L L , Act iv. Sc. 111, said by 
Berowne 


Loss of Final Consonants 


The omission of final consonants, especially -/, -d after another con- 
sonant, but also occasionally after vowels, and, to a less extent, of other 
final consonants, seems to have been a common practice among all 
classes far into the eighteenth century Most of these final consonants 
have now been restored m the usage of educated sp’eech 

Apart from combinative treatment, in which respect our natural rapid 
speech does not greatly difier from that of earlier centunes, in dropping 
final consonants before another word beginning with a consonant — 
[rousblf, bisli], &c — the loss of ~b after -m- [lamby &c ) is the prmcipa. 
survival of the tendency to eliminate final consonants, once so widespread. 

Loss of -d 

blyn ‘blind’, Norf Guilds 35 1389 , 'God of Hevene sene jou’, &c 
= ‘send’, Constable of Dynevor Castle, temp Hen IV, Ellis 11 i 16; 
husbon, Marg Paston 1 42, hunder^ do 11 201, my Lor^ Cely Pprs. 
63, Edwar iiij, Gregory 223, rebowne ‘rebound’, Rede me, &c , 
blyne ‘blind’, Machyn, 105, cole harber ‘cold-’, do 74, yron Mowle 
' mould Euphues 152, drudge * old ’, ibid 317 , Verney Mem 
P P , 11 53 1642, Cooper gives as the pronunciation ol thousand , 

Lady Wentworth has poun ‘pound’, 62, thousan, 55, Sunderhn * Sunder- 
land , iiH, own ‘ owned 95 her son Peter writes (1710) Richmon, 
scaffp.ls scaffold iio, Narlhumberlatn, 418 Jones notes the sound of 
n, written nd, when it may be sounded in almond, beyond, Desmond, 
despond, diamond (cf Lady W ’s dyomons 57), Edmond, Ostend, Ray- 
mond riband, Richmond, waistband, wristband, scaffold, Oswald . Slc 
Baker 1724 says that almond is pronounced almun 
Loss of -t 

Seynt Johan pe hahtis^ Norf Guilds 27 1389, nex^ Marg Paston, 11 
82, &c , excep, Cely Pprs 38, nex^ ibid 69 , Braban^ Gregory's Chron 
80, uprzgh, Reception of Cath of Aragon, Lttrs and Pprs 11 415 
1503, ‘ Beaumont Lord Berners, I 21 1520, Machyn, 

262, prompey Ascham, Toi 26 and 39, sirickher, W Norris, Alleyne 
Pp*"® 35 i6o0, Verney Pprs — re 5 p>e ks, Mr Wiseman, 143 1629, 

respeck, Mrs Isham, 262 Verney Mem have the following — gretis 
(Superl ), Lady Sussex, 11 1 23, ' Papists Mrs Isham, 111 230 
*655, horns ‘ honest’, Lady Hobart, iv 52 1664 , Mundy nex. Mall V, 
11 380 1647, wxy Lady Rochester (Sussex), 111. 467 1660, respecky 

X 
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Lady Hobart, iii 305 1657 , the res of our neighbours, Mrs Basire, no 
1651 

According’ to Jones, 1701 -/ is omitted at the end of rapi, script, 
abrupt^ bankrupt, corrupt manusirtpt , dtsiimi, strict, direct^ affiict, reflect, 
respect, sect, &c , *c' He the pronunciation of pageant as pagin, or 

pageen 

Lady Wentworth — prospeck, 62, Peter W — stnck 'strict', 255; 
Lady W — rukis 'richest , J or(f Djfzcr 'Dysart’, tex ‘ text', Lady W 
aai 1711, Biker, 1724 — ^ g^p, po^crtp, ‘ ballast ’ , Pope rhymes 

sex — neglects, Epilogue to the Satires, Dial I, ig-id 1730 

Elphinston says that / cannot be clearly heard in distinct, but has not 
quite disappeared in distinctly 

Loss of final -f 

kerchys ‘kerchiefs’, Bokenam, St Cecil 862 1441, kersche and 

nekkerchys,^\ Pastor, 11 542 1469, Sant Jowly s * Si Olaves Machyn, 
110 masties 'mastiffs’ G Harvey’s Lttrs iB 1573-Bo, Marston — 
handkerchers. Ant and Mell , Pt 11, Act ii, Sc 1, 1602 masiy. Middle- 
ton s Trick to Catch the Old One 1 4 (1608) handkerchers Lady Brill 
Uarlev 1641 I ady Sussex — baly Verne\ Mem 11 15b 1642 Baker 
1724 — handksrcher masiee mastiff Jones 1701 — mastee bailee 
hussee or housewife 

Loss of final -b 

We no longer pronounce -3 iti comb, lamb, jamb, &r , nor in inflected 
forms of these words before a vowel, such as combing, lambing, &c On 
the other hand, we have restored the b in Lamhetk, ongjnally Lamhkef 
with the South-Eastern or Kentish form of O E hyp, a landing-place or 
wharf As early as 1418 Archbishop Chichele writes Lamhyth, Ellis 1 i 
5, and in 1534 a letter from Archbishop Cranmer, though not, 
unfortunately, preserved m his own handwriting, contains the form 
Lamelk, Ellis ill 2 319, lameskynnes occurs in Rewle of Sustr Men, 
I450 49, io clyme 'climb', Euphues, 1S5 J5B0 

lammc, Gabr Harveys Lttrs 135, lamskin, ibid 14 1573-80, to 

come\\.=. 'comb’, Pen Verney, V Mem 11 177 1642 

Cooper, 1685, notes that ~b is lost in cbmb, dumb, lamb, Umb, thumb, 
tomb, womb 

In limb and thumb the b ib unhistoncal, the O E forms being hm, 
puma The explanation of the spelling in these two words may possibly 
be that the final -h was once pronounced, having been developed accord- 
ing to the tendencies illustrated on p 309, below 

Loss of Consonants between Vowels, or after Consonants before 
a following Vowel 

Loss of open consonants 

St Editha, 1420 — senty ‘seventy’, 414, swene = sweven ‘dream ’, 906 
godmores ‘godmothers’, 2215, pament 'pavement', 2027, Caxlon, 
Jason — pament, 166 27 14 77 1 Machyn — Denshyre, 39, Lussam 

‘Lewisham', Marston — 7 ‘marvel', E Hoe 3 2 1605, Jones 

Dantry as the pronunciation of Davenfiy , Cary Stewkley — senet 
‘seven nights, se'niiight Verney Mem iv 434 1656, Aubrey, Lives 
(1669-96), has Shnnekam ‘ Shrivenham ’ Berks , 11 47,^ Clark's Ed. 



LOSS OF ‘A’ IN NIGHT AND BROUGHT, ETC 30s 
Loss 0/ d between vowels 

The form la ship for ladyship occurs hi Congreve's Way of the World, 
Act III, Sc IV, said by a mincing waiting- woman, and in Tom Jones, 
said by Mrs Honour, Sophia Western’s waiting-woman As this is the 
only evidence I can produce for this form, it is probably to be regarded 
as a vulgarism 

Loss ^ h -h t t 

We must distinguish between the treatment ot the combination -hi — 
(fl) when preceded by original front vowels, e g m night, light, &c , and 
(b) when preceded by hack vowels, e g in daughter, bought, &c 

In the former case the sound represented by -A- disappeared in 
Southern English at least as early as the fifteenth century, in spite of the 
statements of some of the seventeenth-century Orthoepists , in the latter 
case there were two developments — (r) total disappearance of the con- 
sonant before and (2) a change to the sound -J- The latter develop- 
ment IS treated above, p 28S 

The disappearance of the consonant is show^ in the occasional 
spellings, both by the omtssiofi of the letter -h- in words where it 
belongs historically, and by the introduction of -A- or -gh- in words 
where no sound ever existed between the vowel and the following -/ — 
wrighi for ‘ write ’, abought for ‘ about ’ 

(a) Loss of h before t when preceded by a front vowel 

Curiously enough, the earliest proofs I have foundaof the disappearance 
of the consonant — here a front-open-voiceless [j] — in the combination 
-ight, consist of the introduction of the consonantal symbols where they 
do not historically belong In the following list the two types of spelling 
are enumerated indiscriminately, in chronological order, since they both 
go to establish the same thing 

Marg Fasten — riiri,gA/ ‘ write ', 11 29, i^6i,&c,&c, alsoE of Surrey, 
Letter to Wolsey, St Pprs Hen VIlI, pt 11 39, 1520, Sir Thos More, 
Ellis 1 I 199, quight. Rede me, 4 c, 1528, 'light', Elyot's Goucr 
nour a 355, whight 'white', Cavendish, L of Wolsey, 23, 1557, baight 
■ bate ', Whetstone’s Rcmenibr of Gascoine, Steele Glasse, p 24, 1577, 
weight rhymes fate, Habington's Castara 134, height rhymes state, ibid 
96, 1634, Henry Verney — to mryg^A/, Verney Pprs 190, 1637, Spenser 
constantly writes quight, bight ' bite ’, 4 c , and rhymes fight, 4 c , indiffer- 
ently with white, 4 c , or with quite, 4 c 

(b) Loss of -h- -h t when preceded by a back vowel 

My evidence for this is earlier than for (a) Already in the thirteenth 
century broute 'brought' is found in Lajamon, and naut ‘naught’ in 
Hah Meidenhed, 1225, ' daughter ' in Songs and Carols, 1400, 

while the spelling foghte ' foot ’ is found m W of Shoreham 

Marg Paston has kawt ' caught ’, 1 no 1450, abowght 'about', 11 
29, ought 'out', u 341, 1469, abaught, 11 362, 1499, dtrwttyr, 

Cely Papers 105, Henry Vlll writes abought in 1515, Ellis 1 1 
ia6, Elyot's Gouernour — dought 'doubt', i 35, cloughts, i 247, 
Gabr Harvey — droute 'drought', Litrs 72, and /Aoa/ ' thought', ibid 15, 
J Alleyn, Alleyn Pprs, — dater, datter, p 15, 159-, Anne Denton, 
Verney Mem. 111 73 — dater 'daughter', 1650, Wm Roades, V Mem, 
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111 274 — slater ' slaug'hter >656 Mrs Basire has doter 'daughter , 
“3 (1653) 


' D Addition of Consonanta 
Development of w- inittally before M E 6*. 

The word me and its old Geiv the Adv once [wan], &cr, are cunosilies 
in Received Standard, being the only forms of their Kind The normal 
devtlopnient of O E an is heard in on-\y and al-o^jf, and it is evident that 
the corresponding form oiane [on] was in use in the Standard English of 
the seventeenth century, alongside the other type, that from which our 
present form is derived The pronunciation [wan] or its equivalent, at 
any rate a pronunciation with initial 10-, seems to be the sole foim now 
in use in stressed positions in the various rustic dialects apart from 
those of the Nortli, which are [en, jen], &c In some it is, no doubt, 
indigenous, in most it must have been borrowed from Received Standard 

The development of the form [wan] is not altogether easy to follow 
It is certain, howe\er, thit it owes its mam feature — the initial 'w -‘ — to 
what IS called a strong rounded on-glide, which in time became a defi- 
nite independent lip-back consonant It is strange that this word should 
be the sole survivor of its type m Received Standard, strange also that it 
IS not recognized m the official spelling The first point may strike us 
as )et more remarkable when we call to mind the words only and alone, 
which, though almo^i completely isolated from their parent by form and 
meaning, were formerly closely associated with it by both of these lies , 
the second is the more astonishing when we note that a very similar 
tendency which overtook 0* preceded by k- (in holy, hot) &c , aciually has 
been recorded in the orthodox system of spelling in the words whole, 
whore, although no trace of any lip consonant (w) survives in any form of 
Standard English, in any words of this class 13 ut although at the present 
time there is only one word which retains the i£/-type which began 
originally with o~, and none originally beginning with ho-, we shall see 
that down well into the seventeenth century at least, other words, as oile 
would expect, also show this type of pronunciation, so far as can be 
judged by the occasional spellings 

We may well ask where our solitary [wan] came from, and to a great 
e\tent Echo answers — where ? From what Regional dialect the tendency 
arose we cannot say at present 

The earliest spelling of the ivoneiojui I have found so far is in St Editha 
(Wills ), and other instances of the w- spellings in this and other words 
will be found below from other fifteenth-century texts of Westerly origin 
But do we seek to draw any conclusions from this, behold the Cely 
Pipers, in the same century written for the most part by Essex people, 
also furnish examples Still it is true that most of my fifteenth-century 
ex imples are from texts wriiien m the West of England, and we may 
make what we can of that fact If we tmn to the facts of the Modern 
(liakcls, as thci 11 l recorded in Wright's Engl Dial Gr, they do not, I 
think, point to anvihing definite — the zn-fQrii|s of words like oats, &c , 
seem to be peppered about, more or less at random, among the Regional 
dialects lliis, like so many other problems of Us kind, will ne\er be 
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settled by limiting our investigation to the Modem dialects Not until 
we know much more than is known at pi esent of the details of the distribu- 
tion of dialectal peculianes in the M £ period and m the fifteenth century 
will these questions be solved 

The words of which I have found spellings with w- before original 
initial o are M E oon ‘ one oonly ‘ only othc * oath * , while those with 
an initial h- of which I have found ciiA- spellings are hool ' whole 'j hoom 
* home hoot ‘ hot ’ I put them into two separate lists. 

Forms With w- of ' one *, ' oath \ 

St Editha, 1420 — won *one', 1835, 2302, 30B6, 3103; wonlyche, 
3529,200^^2100, Audelay*s Poems, 1426 — won, p 38, Exeter Tailors' 
Guild, 1466 — won, 322, woth, 322, Cely Pprs , 1475 — whon, 33,wh(me^ 
24, ' one (the Celys often write wh- for w- cf p 313) , Cely Ppra — 
wolds ' old , 22, 1479 , Henry VIII Letters, Ellis 1 1 — won, p 126 
1515, and wan woan 1 2 130, 1544 , Thos Pery Letters — wane, Ellis 11 
2 140, I43 1549 I-atimer's Sermons — such a wane, 5 7 ^2 Machyn 
1550-63 — won. 125 Q Elizabeth, Transl — wons 4 1593 

W Faunte, Alleyn Pprs — shach a on (= ti/-) p 32 159 . Verney Mem 
— a meane wan, Sir R V 11 76, 1642 , won s one s , Lady Sydenham, 
n 100, 1642 Wentw Pprs , Lady Strafford — won, 213, 214, 1711 280. 
1712 Cooper, 1685, includes wuts ' oats ' among his list of dialectal 
forms 

Forms with wh6, , for old ho- 
st Editha — wholle ‘whole’, 336B, Bp Bckinlon, 1442 — whome 
‘ home Lttrs , p flo , Syr Degrevaunt — whome, 1 929, Sir J Fortes- 
cue — whome, 153 , Rede me, &c , 1528 — whore, whoredom, passim 
whoate 51, ‘ hot , whole, wholy, 61, whobnes, 85, Bb wholy holy 116 
&c . Latimer's Senm — whomlye. 134, whore whoridcm, i6d Levers 
Serm — whoi hot , 126, 1550 Ascham, Scholemaster — whobe wholly ', 
92, 1563-8 Lord Burghley, Letter ? — whott hot Ellis 11 3 99, 1582 
Sir Thos Smith, Rep Angl — whot, 70 1565 Peele, Edw I Malone Soc 
— whot, 2389, whole, 1212 159J Q Elizabeth, Lttrs J VI — wholy 27, 
1593 Spenser — whott F Q, Bk 11, Cant v 18 Mulcaster 15B3 — 
mere ignorance wnteth so unwanelie whole fnr hole which (ought) to 
begin with h- ' Elementane p 155 Henry Verney V Mem ii 355, 
356, writes whome home , 1647 

Cooper, 16B5, notes hwutier ‘hotter’ as belonging to ‘barbarous 
dialect ’ and to be avoided 

TJu Combination Bd" becomes , Bcou- [‘-ku] becomes [sUmiI-] 

Bp Pecok’s Repressor, 1449, has the form ru)ope 'snap’, i 127 This 
must be regarded as a purely Region li form of a type which apparently 
never got a fooling in the London dialect or in Common Literary English 
Pecok's English is decidedly Western in type, in so far as it departs fiom 
the London form 

Cooper records the pronunciation squrge * scourge’, 'facihtatig causa’. 

Sveyival of [On] for one 

Note the older type in rhymes — Sackville one-stone , mone ‘ moan ' , 
Shakespeare vnth bone and gone , Cowley with grown I^dy Winchilsea 
with alone, and Dryden with thrown Mrs Eure Verney Papers (1639) 
p 230, has the inverted spelhng my one ' own Cooper (1685^ says one 
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ajid oxvn are alike ^Vallls (1653) gives * 6 totunduffi in owe, as in polt, 
boat, oat Writing Scholar's Companion (1690) says wun is vulgar 

6*- inihally becomes wo [wu] , ho’- becomes [whll-] 

Whatever may be the case in Regional dialects, the instances are rare 
in the London dialect and Literary English I have noted ‘other’. 

Rede me, &c , 152B, 2a, 27, 3^ &c , also in a letter from Thos Pery, 
Ellis 11 a 146, 1 539 

Under this heading may be mentioned Wolster ‘ Ulster \ St of Ireland, 
St Pprs Hen VIII, p 7, 1515 

In Gabriel Harvey's Lltr Bk ‘hood * is written whudd^ p 125 1 re- 

member, as a bny, hearing a domestic pronounce ‘ Red Riding Wood* = 
Hood In Chapman's Mons d’Olive, Wks 1 246, whoote occurs for 

hoot ibo<j knrghtwood Lady Brill Harley, 114 (1641) falsewood, 

falsehood ’ Peter W (1712), Wentworth P p 235 

Development of y [j] tntttalty before Front Vowels 

A certain number of words occur written with y- in various writers, 
between the fifteenth and eighteenth centuries inclusive. I do not propose 
to deal with M E forms here This feature is perhaps more charactei- 
istic of the Western dialects, but tracts of it are found in Cely Papers, 
and It penetrates into the London dialect and the Received Standard of 
the sixteenth and following centuries One form — yeatth — as will be seen 
from the particulars below, is very persistent, and may perhaps be 
regarded as a Kentish or South-Eastern form originally — cf M E 
(Kentish) yerihe, Ac , where ye represents the old diphthong eo I have 
noted the following examples of y- forms — 

St Editha — ^ende ‘end', 1 1846, Coventry Leet Bk , 1430, ^euery 
’every', p 131, Bokenam — -yorth ‘earth', Shillingford— ‘early’, 

' even 16, 'ease 40, Cely Papers— ' ells ' , Recept 
Cath of Ar, 1501 — -yesi ‘east', Lltrs and Pprs 1. 394, Thos Pery — 
y ending ^ 'E\\\& 11 2 140, 1539, Latimer's Serin — -yere ‘ere’, ^^^yearth 
‘earth’, 52, Ldw VI, First P B — yer ‘ere’, Joh viii, yearik, VeniLe, 
Te Deum, &c , &c , Machyn has yerl ‘ carl ' frequently throughout his 
Diary, Lever's Serm , year the, yearlhly, 61, Butler, 1634, 

warns against yer ‘ere' and _yrrx/ ‘erst', Mall Veiney — -yeamestly, 
V Mem 11 581,1647, Mrs Isbam — * ear', V Mem iv 118 1665, 
Cooper, i 69 g, puts yerb ‘herb’ and yearth under his forms which illus- 
trate Barbarous Dialect a holl fw her yeare Lady Gardiner, Later V 
Letters i 44 (1699), in 1749 (Letter 195) Lord Chesterfield mentions 
yearth as an example ol the pronunciation of the Vulgar Man, 
which ‘carries the mark of the beast along wkh it’, Goldsmith, in the 
Essay ‘Ol Various Clubs', Busybody, 1759, makes a Club member tell 
a story of what a noble Lord said to him — ‘ There ’s no man on the face 
of the yearth’, &c , young Squire Malford, in Humphrey Clinker, 1771, 
writes yearl 'earl' (in italics) in a letter, evidently indicating a con- 
temporary pronunciation which he did not use himself, Elphinslon, 17B7, 
mentions yearth and yerb as current both in Scotland and England, 
though not m good usage 

It IS evident that some of these forms were once fairly widespread, and 
that not only m provincial usage At the present time, the only one 
which still survives among good speakers is year for ear, and that is fast 
becoming archaic, and is heard less and less 
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Addition of Consonants 
Finally^ esptcially after -p, -n, -m, - 1 , -fl, -f 

Palladius, 1420 — Spaniald 'Spaniard' for Spanyol, 75 409, St 
Eflitha — JaylardtSy 2923, to past away, Bury Willi — wochsqft, 17, 
Capgrave’s Chron — lynand '\\T\e.Ti \ 10%, yide, 2^57 » J Piston — ilde 
‘aisle’, Marg Paston — wyld ‘will', 1 83, combe Vb Inf, iv 78, 

Short Engl Chron, 1465 — Lymosti, 65, ‘ Limehouse ’ , Gregory's 
Chron, 1450—70 — loste, 215, patent ‘paten*, 86, Cely Pprs — Clifte 
‘Cleave* Pi N Glos 161, Cr ofKnt of BAlh—felde, 397, R Pace to 
Card Wolsey — Ellis 111 1 199, Lord Berners’ Froissart — kneled 
downed^ 1 25, Si of Iiel , St Pprs Hen VIII, 111 — whyldt ‘while', 
p 1513 I Thos Pery — varment ‘vermin', Ellis 11 2 148, sermonie 
‘sermon’, 154, Mach>n, 15^0-63 — Sakeftld ‘ Sackville 153, Gabr 
Harvey, Lttrs , i573-3o — surgiani ‘surgeon*, 23, Ascham, Tox — 
^rafie Vb , earlier graffe, p 56, Wilson, Arte of Rhet — gallands 
' gallons 155, Euphucs — visard, 319, lombe ' loom 293, margeni, 270, 
mushrompe, 62, E of Shrewsbui^ — orphant, Lilia 11 3 60, 1582, 

Q Elizabeth, Lttrs to] VI— for /Ae nones/ ‘ nonce \ gi 1593 , Mars ton, 
Anton and Mell, Pt 2, Act ii Sc iv — orphant, 1602, Shakespeare, 
hirst Fol — Tw/fl'l' ‘ vile Mids N Dr 1 1, MinyW iv v. Hen IV, Pt 1,3, 
Ac , &c , vildely, Second Pt , lien IV, i u, 11 11, Spenser — vylde, F Q , 
Bk V], Cant 1 i, and it rhymes milde, Bk m, Cant viu 34, Ac , Donne 
(t 573“*^30 rh)mes vtlde ‘vile’ — child, Elegie x’ji 7 and 8, Verney 
Mem have — schollards Sir R V 11 21, 1641 , muUemus/,'N[ Faulkiner, 
II 52, 1642, generald ‘Geneial’, 11 91, 1642, Mrs Fure, the hold 
jeare ‘ i^hole Pen Denton, 111 229, 1655 , ‘ loathe Mrs Isham, u 
220, 1645, lemotids, Luce Sheppard, iv 29, 1662, night gownd, Cz.xy 
Stewkley, iv 442, 1688, hotnb ‘ liome ', Cary Slewkley, iv 35, 1663, 
Butler, Hudibras, Pt 1, 919-20, rh> mes ‘ swoon 1664, 

S^ift rhymes ferment — vermin. The Problem, Jones, 1701, seems to 
take cbfl as the normal form, but says it may he written , Wentw 
Pprs , Peter W — 'made the house laugh/' &c , iii, 1710, ‘not soft 
(‘ safe ’) for me 103, ibid sarment, V Vb 22 1, 17 1 1, and 3 2 1, Lady W , 
g^^ds, 284, Lady Slralford, 1712, /or/ of time, P W 200, 1711, 
— ‘Mere liked (like) to have oblained P W 104, 1710, Lord Harvey, 
Mem of Reign of George II, ollcn wiiles Huts/ for Sir Edward Hulse, 
cf ill 302, 315, 316, P'lphmston puts down sermont, drownd (Inf), 
gawnd, scollard, wonsi ‘once*, as vulgarisms, Pegge, 1814, regards as 
London vulgarisms verment, sermeni, nyst, margent 

Addihon of Parasitic Consonants between Groups of Consonants 
Already in the middle of the thirteenth century we find dempt ‘deemed’, 
Gen and Fx 2038, drempte dremes, ibid 2049 Later examples are — 
sumpiyme ‘sometime’, St Ed 14, Cel)'^ Pprs — Monigwmhre ' Mont- 
gomiry', So, rembnani,^^, St of Ireland, Sf Pprs Hen VIII, 111 — 
Lymbryk, ^ 8, 1513, Archbp Crannier — ‘ comely Ellis 1 2 37, 
*533 j Ihoe Lever, Serm — = Homilies, 65, 1550 Gabr 
Harvey, Letters, 1573-80 — maliconceived ‘ malconccived p 67, Verney 
Mem — clendlynes,f^'AAy Hobart, 111 78, 1644, Peter Wentworth — Duke 
of Hamldelon = ‘Hamilton’, Wentw Pprs 238, 171a 
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Introduction of -w- (fl hp-gltdc) between Consonant and following 
Rounded Vowel 

St Editha has /wotle, 22^^, 2277, Ceiy Pprs have apwoyntyd, 116, 
pwoyntement, 71, Bury Wills, gwory, 84 (1501), Butler, 1634, fives 
pronunciation bmoc for 'boy’, Wallis, 1653, says that after p and b, 
before 0, w is pronounced, but not by all speakers, nor in all words — 
pwoi ‘ pot ’, bwoil ' boil*, bivoy ' bOy ' 

Lady Wentworth writes twiUle ‘toilette’ = [iWJilit], perhaps in imita- 
tion of French pronunciation 

Development of front-glide between g-, k-, and following Front Vowel 
This may be expressed by Lady Hobart’s spelling gtarl = [gjerl] ?, 
V Mem IV 54, 1644, but I give the form tentatively 

Wallis, 1653, says that can, get, begin are pronounced cyan, gyet, 
begyin 

!• Iphinston affirms that kyind, gyide, and the introduction of ‘y ’ 
before ihe vowel in can, card, skiri,,guard, &c , are essential to a 
polite pronunciation Walker, i8ot, is very definite about the intro- 
duction of a ‘ fluent, liquid sound after c, or g hard before a and 
i, which gives a smooth and elegant sound to and which distin- 
guishes the polite conversation of London from that of every other part 
of the island ' Walker expresses the pronunciation referred to by the 
spellings ke-ind, ke-ar 4 t rege-ard The words ‘ which require the liquid 
sound ’ are — sky, kind, guide, gird, girt, girl, gtase, gmle, card, cart, cap, 
carpenter, carnal, cartridge, guard, regard 

1 used to hear the pronunciations [kjud, gjddn], &c , as a boy, from a 
very near relation of mine, a most fastidious speaker, a lady born in 1802, 
who died in 1886 (Note in card, 4 c , the glide developed while a still 
represented a front vowel , in kind, 4 c , it must have developed at some 
stage such as [kaiind < kjsmd] ) 

Aspiration of Initial Vowels, popularly called * putting in an h’ 

The ‘ incorrect ’ aspiration of initial vowels, one of the commonest of 
vulgarisms, appears to be confined not merely to stiessed words or syl- 
lables, but chiefly to those which have extra-strong stress in the sentence 
It IS rarely heard before words that are weakl) stressed The habit seems 
always to have been considered a vulgarism, and the few exaniples I have 
recorded are nearly all from provincial sources, or from the wiitings of 
persons who otherwise show signs of defective education and vulgar habits 
of speech Norf Guilds \aceo.herthe ‘earth’, 35, a garland of hake leaves, 
117, 4 c Another considerable number of instances occur m St Editha 
(1420) These are — houp'oixl’, 64, Hyryssche 'Irish’, 48, heyndynge 
‘ending’, i, hende, 515, herlyche ‘early’, 270, hynon 'eyes’, 1892, hevelle 
‘ evil ', 32, 34, Hyronesyde ' Ironside ’,3279, harme ‘ arm ', 4129 Bokenam 
has herand ‘ errand ’, Marg 1081, and hangyr ‘ anger ’, Ag 485 The 
Will of Sir T Cumberworth, Lines, 1451, has haske'^ks , Line Dioc 
Docs 4913, Gregory’s Chron , hasche (the tree), 200 , Cely Papers, howlde 
'□Id', 48, Marg Paston, howyn 'own', 1 438, hour ‘our’, 1 439, 
howeih ‘ oweth ’, 11 26, 461, haskyd, 11 26, hondyrstonde, n 32, the hone ' the 
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one', 11 62, heufers •ewers', 11 75, herand, 11 215 Machyn Aimishes 
more examples than any other source, and has one excellent instance of 
the h- occurring in a strongly stressed word at the end of a sentence — 
•a gret dener as I haue be hat* 'at', p 2, which might be said at the 
present time by a certain kind of speaker, has, 139, hundershafl, 116, 
harmt (of the body), 85, haskyd, 205, hanswertd, 242, hettm 'eaten', 16, 
h^jyth ‘oath', 25, ArrM ‘earth', 6, here ‘ear', 40, Hamhrost, 48 John 
Alleyn has hernest ‘ earnest Alleyn Papers 16, 159- 

Lady Sydenham writes * obligations Verney Mem 11 125 

The evidence, such as it is, does not point to this habit being very 
widespread before the eighteenth century The grammarians of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and early eighteenth centuries do not utter warnings 
against it, and the fact that it is not found in the English of Ireland or 
America also suggests that it gamed currency rather late Smollett, in 
Roderick Random, ch xvi, makes Mr Jackson’s fiancee — 'a charming 
creature — writes like an angel' — introduce h- in her letters in hopjack 
* object h^s ‘ eyes harrows ‘ arrows \ harms • arms which show s that 
when this book was wriLien 10*1771 the practice 'was a recognized and 
common vulgarism 

E Voicing of Voiceless Consonanta. 

Voicing of Initial wh.-, i e [w< w] Popularly called ' leaving out 
’ /Ar h « 

At the present time in the Received Standard as spoken in the South 
and Midlands, and in the Regional dialects of these areas, no distinction 
18 made between whine and wine, between which and witch, white and 
Wight, &c The only exceptions are those speakers who have been sub- 
jected to Scotch or Irish influence, or who have deliberately chosen to 
depart from the normal practice for their own private satisfaction 

In the South and West we find zo-spellings, instead of wh- or hw, from 
an early period in M E In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, which, 
white, &c, are the usual spellings in the London documents, though in 
1494 we find wich, 388, wen, 391, werof 388, m Cr Knt of Bath We 
may, I think, dismiss the form wich as having probably arisen in positions 
of weak stress as a Relative Pronoun, but the others seem to illustrate the 
voicing The form wich is very common in letters, wills, and other 
private and public documents in this and the following century, and it is 
suspicious because it is so often the only spelling of Us kind For instance, 
Marg Paston writes wich(e), but otherwise wh-, and even gu-, a spelling 
which must have penetrated from the N E Midlands or lower Norihern 
area, where it is usual, and was probably intended to express a particularly 
strong form of the voiceless consonant Wete ' wheat ' occurs in Will of 
J Buckland, Northants, 1450, L D D 4a 13 The Celya, in Essex, 
might have been expected to pionounce ^wiie \ &c , but such spellings 
seem not to occur in their letters, though wh- for original w- is frequent, 
and is indeed one of the features of these documents The evidence is 
slight so far as the fifteei^lh century is concerned 

In the next century Machyn has whipped ', 8, whaif' 13, 

and the inverted speBing whent is common In Cavendish, L of Wolsey, 
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I have noted ityght ‘white', 14S, ' whv 157, and the inverted whear 

forwear, 154 In the Verney Papers I have noted only wjcA (1629) 
without A, m the Verney Memoirs, which begin in the forties of the 
seventeenth century, '-we have ^nyware^ Mary Gardiner, ii 334, 

Wig 'whig"', Edm V, iv 267, 1683 It is remarkable, if the habit of 
voicing was well established, that such independent spellera as the Verney 
family should not have recorded i^oftener It should be said that all the 
seventeenth-cenLury writers on pronunciation assert that is pronounced 
in wh-y a French writer (Alphabet Anglois, 1635) giving houUch as the 
pronunciation which Wallis, 1653, Howel, 1662, and Cooper, 1685, 
to mention no more, all declare, in various ways, that wh is pronounced 
hWy See Lady Wentworth m 17091 W Papers 99, writes wig ‘whig'. 
Elphinston, in his various writings from 1765—87, admits, while he 
deplores, the complete ‘ disappearance of A’ in whale, what, dec Dr John- 
son in 1765 still believes that he ‘hears the h' Walker notes with regret 
the London use of w- for wh- It would appear from the above that the 
voicing of wh- was not unknown in the fifteenth century, and that this 
became more and more widespread though for a long time not universal 
in London and the surrounding counties There were perhaps always, as 
now , a ccriain number of speakei s who prided themselves on ‘ pronouncing 
the h ' Milton in his autograph MS wntes weele Lyc jr wyspevs, Lyc 
1^0, and wistU Coin 346 In the la&t word he has corrected to wh- It 
looks as though Milton used the voiced sound and wrote w- without 
thinking, to express fhis 

Voicing of Voiceless Consonanis , Medially between Vowels , helwetn 
a Vowel and a Consonant , tinally 

Some of the examples of voicing between vowels persist to the present 
da> among some speakers The forms are arranged chronologically 
uichour sub-classification 

St Kdiiha, 1420, crehulle ‘cnpple', 432, 4347, ‘ fettered 2301, 
hondynge ‘hunting', 447, 4453, drongon ‘they drank', 520, thyngeth 
‘ seems ’ for ihynketh, thongedon ‘ thanked ' P! , 461, thonged^ 4372, y thengt 
‘I think', 3247, dronge ‘drank', 1642, shalde ‘shall*, 532, servaunde^ 
2342, servant’, y-graundyd *’ peyndynge 'painting', 17S0, 
peyndud 'painted', 1781, , Rgberde, 201, parde ‘part’, 517 (rhymes 

whodef-warde), comforde Fret , 1537, Dorsed 'Dorset', 2549 , Bury Wills, 

\ A^^, J^bardy, 163, 164, 165, Sir J Fortescue, treded 'treated', 109, 
145, enireded, 135, Dk of Qumlessence,y»^//tfr, 8, 18 (twice), Gregory's 
Chron , 1450-70, rady^de ^ T2X\fie.A\ 64, depitdyd, 131, dalmadyke, 166, 
priest’s dalmatic, Cely Papers, jebardy^ 164, 165, Letters 

and Papers, 1, 1494, 397, endendiik ‘ indenteth 38B, Caxton, 

Jason 7, , Bury Wills, 98, 1504 , Redeme.&c, 123, 1528, 

Constantinoble Sir Thos More, Letters, Ellis 11 i 289, Line 

Dioc Docs, Will of J Asserley, 1527, ' cupboards 13 61, ibid, 

Will of R Bradley, Leics , i533» coberd, 16 1 15 , Bp Fisher's Sermons, 
1550, Constantinoble, 335, Machyn, 1550—63, sagboiles ' s^c]shuts\ 78, 
hundyd, 292, elevant, 137, cubard, 206, drynges 'drinks’, 208, J Alleyn, 
comford, Alleyn Papers, 16, Verney Papers, dtbutye. Sir R V , p 56, 
DuUege ‘Dulwich' is written by Ch Massye, Alleyn Mem 109, 1613, 
Verney Mem — prodistanis, Lady Sussex, 11 8B, 1642, •■ombeanion, 

Pen V , 11 129, coberd. Lady Sussex, u 162, medigale ‘mitigate', 111 317, 
Mrs Sherard, 1657, I thang God, CaryStewkley (Verney), 111 437, 1656, 
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Dehiiy, Mra Isham, iv 33, i66a , iemherall, Mrs Basire, 141 (1655), 
comford^ 134 (1655) Cooper, 1685, says that j in casement — m; Jones, 
1701, says ‘3 and p bein^ like m sound, and h the easier and a^^eeter 
p does sometimes Lake the sound of 3 , as in — Baptism ^ capable^ culpable, 
/jj'j/or/(= ‘ pass-board ’) ’ Cupid, Deputy, Gospel, Jasper, Jupiter, napkin* 
Jones disc notes * Cuhbard, nevmj, Steven, and provesy* = propfucy 

Lady Wentworth writes ‘ protestant W Papers 50, 1705, 

Peter W , cenzure, 100, 1710, and Lady Strafford, prodistaiion, 208, 1712 
In the comic letter of Mr Jackson's fiancee in Roderick Random, ch xvi, 
the lady writes Ctt 3 i/ for * Cupid' Elphinston mentions the pronuncia- 
tions proddestant, padrole, pardner as London vulgarisms Mr Beinard 
Shaw, in John Bull's Other Island, makes one of his Irish characters say 
* prodesiani* , but I doubt whether the d in this word is confined to Irish 
speakers of English I hasten to add that Mr Shaw does not assert that 
it is 

F tliivoiomg of Conaonanta. 

A certain number of instances of umoicing .occur scattered through 
the texts I have examined Some of these appear to be of the nature of 
dissimilative changes, to use an unsatisfactory term, due perhaps to an 
unconscious attempt at distinctness, others may be due to some obscure 
analogy, while others are aUogether inexplicable, unless they may be set 
down as Regional peculiarities Some of these changes might appear 
hardly worth recording, but m some cases the same voiceless form appears 
in widely separate sources, and is therefore probably genuine , other 
isolated examples are recorded m the hope that future investigations may 
reveal more of them and thiow light on their origin 

Unvoicing of Initial Consonant (at beginning of word, and at beginning 
of stressed syllable) 

Fochsave ‘vouchsafe', Gregory wo , felweite 'veKet', tbid 20B , file 
* vile Lady Sussex, Verney Mem 11 107, disadfantige, ibid 108, full 
of fani/y, ibid 85, 1642, Fox hall ' Vauxhall', J Verney, Verney Mem 
IV 357, 1685 

Unvoicing of Final Consonant 

St Editha — -y clepyt,^\ (two s> llables), r 43 (two svllablea), en,.resei, 
igo,scarmysskute 2^2 , * espied ' P P , 5:^4 , ‘ twelve 

624, ayschette 'asked', 87a, hulte (Prel ) ‘held', 1277, tc , h^che Mo 
buy ' = bigge, 1305, 1397 , y-tolte (Fret) 'told', 1B30, feynte ‘fiend', 
2145* bleynte 'blind' Adj , 2731, Giegory, Wardroper, 196, Letters 
and Papers, 11 72, Keper of the gret Warderop, 1485, incurnch, Alleyne 
Pprs 16, 1591, Mrs Limes, Verney Mem, twenty etc, 11 8a 
1641, Lady Strafford, Wardrope, W Papers, 314, 319, 1713, Peter 
Wentworth, becken t , W Papers, 431, 1714, senhng, 202, 1711 

Medial Unvoicing 

AmbassUer, Cavendish, L of Wolsej, p 7, probably owes / to the 
influence of the preceding j, optayne, 'obtain', hortescue 144, Ascham, 
Tox 103, is a combinative change before-/, puplishe. Letters and Papers, 

11 388, may be due to the analogy of pupte, a common spelling of people , 
nefew, Doll Leake, Verfiey Mem iv 291, 1655, is probably a spelling- 
pronunciation in origin, here popularly expressed, u may still be heard 
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NOTES ON INFLEXIONS 

I 

Nouns 

FoflseasiTe Case of Nouns. 

In fourteenth-century London English the ordinary' suffix, as written by 
the professional scribe);, is -es In Feminines this suffix is sometimes 
omitted, cf Chaucer’s In hope to stunden in his Ladye grace, &c 

During the fifteenth centuiy the suffix -cs tends to be written more and 
more as -ys, -ir, both in private letters and official and literary documents 
This IS observable not only in Eastern texts but also in London docu- 
ments See on this point, p 269, above More or less rustic productions 
of the West, such as StjEditha, often write -us The -^r-forms, however, 
while characteristic of Eastern texts from an early date in M E , are very 
common everywhere in the fifteenth century 

Since the vowel is often omitted, even in ME, it appears that the 
suffix ceased normally to be pronounced as a separate syllable — except, 
as now, after -j, -ch, &c — in Colloquial English by the beginning of the 
fifteenth century On the other hand there were tircumstances which 
tended to restore a syllabic pronunciation of the sulfix as -«■ = [iz], well 
on into, perhaps to the end of, the century, and in poetry an OLcasional 
syllabic pioniinciation is revealed by the rhyme and metre for two hundred 
years longer 

The main jioints to be considered here are the confusion of the old 
Possessive suffix with the Possessive Pronounj'r, the weak or unstressed 
form of hys, his , the omission of die suffix -ys, -s, &c , in any form, the 
various constructions in the inflexion ol groups of words — e g >he King 
0/ Englani s son, Sic 

Confusion of Possessive Suffix with the Possessive Pronoun Masculine 

From the moment that on the one hand the Pronoun his had lost the 
aspirate in unstressed positions, and on the other the Possess suffix had 
become -ir, -ys, there could be no dislinclion in pronunciation between 
a Noun inflected with the latter suffix and the same Noun followed by 
the weakened form of his I hus confusion arose, and is revealed by the 
detachment of the suffix -ys from the Noun to which it belongs, and then 
by the spelling of this Utter hys or his The kyng hys sonne, &c , was 
felt as a defimtt construction and therefore so wfltten While this came 
to exactly the same as the hyngys sonne, the two constructions were 
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doubtless recognized as distinct by the more careful speakers and 
writers 

On the other hand the less critical scribes were often doubtful whether 
to write the suffix -ys joined on to the Noun or whether to detach it, and 
in this case whether to wnte ys as they and every one else pronounced, 
or hys to show that they knew what it meant The result of the new 
construction was that what was meant as a genuine inflected Possessive, 
e g kyngys, &c , retained the vowel m pronunciation Jong after this had 
normally disappeared in such words Thus as late as Shakespeare's 
L L Losty we hnd, ' To shew his teeth as white as Whakj bone Act iv 
It is probable that this occurred also in colloquial speech, helped also by 
the analogy of Posscssives like Jamesys But after all, the construction 
with his, and the Noun with the old inflexion, were absolutely indis- 
tinguishable in pronunciation, and most speakers, possibly well into the 
seventeenth century, would have been hard put to it to say exactly which 
they intended 

We find traces of the construction with his as early as Genesis and 
Exodus (f 1250), where the siiffix is already separated, though joined to 
the Noun by a hyphen — adame-is sune, 493, dat dunr-ts stdtn ' the sides of 
the hiir, 1295 This text is noteworthy for constantly writing the weak 
forms of the Pers Prons without h- 

Again, m the fourteenth century this construction is found, e g in 
Trevisa {c 1387), to play with a chyld hys brouch From the early 
fifteenth century onwards the construction is common, and it will be 
remarked that ys is used indifferently after Masculine and Feminine 
Nouns — 

St Editha — Wortynger is tyme, 51, s^nt Dunstone his lore, 751 , Shil- 
Imgford —seynt Luke is dey, 5, Calston is f<iyre, 5, my lord of Exceire is 
iaianis, 14, Marg Paston — HarUsdon ys name 11 Ihe knyt hys sonne, 
11 240, my moder ys sake, 11 364, Gregory's Chron — Seynt Edmondeys 
Bury, 91, iht gueneys modyr, 232, tw schoo apon no man ys foie, 23B, my 
Lorde of Warwycke ys brother , 230, o\ Ostney , oure lord pe pope-is 

iommaundments, 61, Cely Papers — Margaret ys doughter, 117, Earl of 
Desmond (Lttr to Henry VII, c 1489—93), therle of Ormond is deppuie 
(LUrs and Pprs , 1, p 382, Thos Lord Dacre, 1521 — her Grace is 
requests, 'Elhs ii i 282, Archbp Cranmer, 1536 — the Busshop of Rome 
his power, Ellis 11 3 27, the Busshoppe of Rome his lawes, Ellis 111 3 25 , 
Machyn — one ys ere ‘ one his ear', 64, the penterys nam, 105, the Bishop 
of London and Covenire ys wiff, 229, Ascham, Toxophilus — on a man 
his tiptoes, 47, the Kinge his wisdoms, 38, an other his heeles, 47, the Kinge 
his foole, 50, Euphues — Philantus his faith, 57, Ftdus his loue, 277. 
Such phrases as for Jesus Christ his sake arc familiar in the Prayer Book 
Sir Thos Smith, Republ Angl , 1583, has the daulphin of Fraunce his 
power, 19 A few examples from the seventeenth century must suffice to 
illustrate the survival of this construction Dr Denton has Dr Read his 
treatise on wounds, Verney Pprs, 1639, Edmund Verney, Verney Mem 
11, p 130, has my lord Parsons his sonne, 1641, and Sir Ralph V has 
St James his House, Verney Mem 111 236, 1655 In these cases his may 
be written as the most ^satisfactory way of inflecting words ending m -s 
and to avoid Parsonses, Jameses Lady Wentworth has the Princ his 
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buitytn^, but makea no difficulty about writing S/ Jamsts, 47 Lady 
Plyant in Congreve's Double Dealer ^ 1 ^ 93 * says, am in such a twittcf to 
read Mr Careless his letter’, Act iv. Sc 111 

When this construction was well established and recognized as con- 
taining the Pron Ihe process was extended to the Fem and the PI 
We get Juno hir bedde, Euphues, 86, Mrs Irancis her manage ^ Lady 
Vemey, VerneyMem 11 378,1647, you should translate Canterbury 
and Chillingworth ihiir books tnto^ French, Dr Denton, Verney Mem 
11 223 , 1645 


The Omission of the Possessive Sufix tn Nouns 
In M E the suffix -es, -ys, &c , is used commonly to inflect Nouns of 
all genders, but is sometimes omitted This occurs most frequently in 
the M E period — (j) after names ending in -s, such as Moses , ( 3 ) in old 
Feminines like ladye, where the ~e is a survival of a Fem Genitive suffix, 
(f) as a survival of old Weak Nouns whose Gen ended in -<2», M E ~en, 
but which have lost the -« of the ending, (d) occasionally in old Nouns 
ending in -r, brother, ffJer, &l , which originally had no -es suffix 

All these cases of flexionlesa Possessives occur in the Modern period, 
and there are certain additional categories which arise, viz there is an 
extension of class (a) to words like hors(e), and there are other instances 
of omission which cannot be brought under any of the above classes 
We may summarize the classes of flexionless Possessives as follows — 
The suffix is often oaulted — (a) in words ending in -j, where we now 
preserve it as a full syllable [xz] , ( 3 ) before a word beginning with s - , 
(i-) in old Feminines, of which we have now only a few survivals m 
stereotyped phrases — Lady Chapel, &c , (d) in groups, when we should 
inflect the last word of the gioup — the duke of Somerset dowlher (which 
see below) (^) m old -r words — father, brother, &c , (y) m other words 
where no special reason can be assigned 

It must be understood that in nearly all the above classes the inflected 
forms are more frequent, but the examples of omissions are sufficiently 
numerous to deserve recording Some of the examples might be classified 
under more than one head 

(a) Omission of Possessive Suffix in Words ending in -8 

Siege of Rouen (£■ 1420), hors quarter, horse hedde, iB , Marg Paston, 
my lord of Clarance man, 11 372 (this might fall under (rf)), Machyn, 
sant James parke, 166 , Ascham, horse fcete, Tox 157, for conscience sake, 
Scholem 63 , Webbe, 1^586, Achilles Jombe, 24, a horse necke, 85, Lord 
Burghley, 1596, ther Mastriss crymes, Bardon Ppr>i 43 

[Note Aftei [dz], where we either pronounce [iz], or omit the suffix 
altogether, as in bridge head. College gate, Pecok writes -is — collegis 

(b) Omission of Suffix before Words beginning with a- 

St Editha, sowle sake, 382, for synne sake, 813, my houshond 
smjolt. Will of J Buckland, Northanis, 1450, L D D 43 9 . ^ soule, 
Will of Sir! Cumberworth, L D D 53 28,1451, Robin Hoode 

seruant, Tox for earnest matter sake, Tox i^, for his country sake, 
Tox 94, for his pleasure sake, ibid for maner sake, Sch 68, Lady 
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Mary Gray (daughter of Duke of /or god sake, Ellis u 2 310, 

1566, David Rogers to Burghley, Ellis 11 3 147, 

1588 , WJl of Ralph Wooton, Bucks , 1533, my /ather and mother \oules, 
Line Dioc Docs 159 20, Machyn, ihe quen syster, 63, a hossear sune, 
lai, master Godderyke sune, 258, tnys/ather stede, 258 (perOaps under (r)). 
Sir R L'Estrange, _/^r Brevity sake, A Whipp, a Whipp, 1662 

(c) Omission of Suffix at ihe end of Qtd Feminine Nouns 

St Editha, seynt WuUritde soule, 30681 Bp Pecok, modir tunge, 1 159, 
Shillingford, cure lady belle, 94, Gregory, Mary Mawdelyn hvyn, 103, 
Lord Berners, our lady day, 1 103, Mary Maudlyn day, i 70 , Sir J 
Paston Ewhelme my Lady Suffolk Place m Oxenforthe schyre, iii 33 > 
Bp Latimer, My Lady e Elizabethe grace 117, Mach}n, the quyn grace, 
167, my Lade EUahtth grace, \ Lade Mare grace, 30 (three times), &c , 
&c , Lord Burghley, 15S6, the Scoitsh Quene letter, Bardon Pprs 46, 
D Rogers to Burghley, the Scoiiis Quene cryme, ibid, p 47 Machyn's 
construction my lade grasys, &c , 37, is normal in omitting the suffix of 
the first Noun, but as the second Noun is inflected the first might in any 
case tend to be uninflected in this sentence Cavendish, L ofWolsey, 
our Lady mattens , Edmund Vemey, our Lady Day last, Verney Mem iv 
404, 168B = ‘ Our Lady's Day * (It may be mentioned that in E Mid- 
land Fern Nouns took the -j suffix in the Possess very early, cf J>es 
ewenes canceler ‘this queen's’, Laud Chron 1123, written about 1154) 

(d) Omisnon of Suffix in Group Construction , 

Marg Paston, my lorde ofClarance man (should possibly come under (a) 
as already indicated), Machvn, bishop of London palles, 204, the duke of 
Somerset dowther, 253 , Sir R Verney, my Lord of Essex Army, Veinej 
Mem 11 122, 1641 

(e) Omission of Suffix in old Words ending in -r 

St Editha — his fader wyffe, 22^,fadergulte,2^^i, Marg Paston — 
hyr broder advice, 11 26 The construction, cited under [b), above, may 
also be explained under the present heading — my ffather and mother soules, 
1533, Machyn — hys brodur horse, 22, in ys father stede, 2158, already 
cited under (^) may equally well belong to the present category , the 
same may be said of Lord Berners' by the father syde, 1 181 , ' the father 
good will’, John Alleyn, Alleyn Pprs 15, 159- 

(f) Omission of Suffix in other cases 

St Editha — ^ hruene kynge, 395, may perhaps be due to the analogy of 
an old Weak N — O E heofon itself is occasionally weak in L O E , and 
this may well be due to the analogy of eorpe , Will of J Buckland, 1450, 
Norlhants, Richard Clavell uyff, L D D 44 7, Will of R Astbrokc, 
Bucks, 1534, the say de Willyam Astbrokc chyldr en L D D 169 2, Lord 
Hastings, c 1470, my brother Roaf assent and agrement, PabLon Lurs 111 
loB, Cr ofDukeofYork — Henry Wynslcsw horse, Machyn — the 
77» cardenall commyng, *\*\, the buiher wyff, 8, a shreyff 

"nyff, 22, a prest wyf, 32 Thos Lord Sackville — the Cardinall use. 
Letter, Appendix to Wks , p xxxiii Ihos Lever's Sermons — the harte 
bloud,\2^, this may be risui vival of the old Weak Gen herten — herie,\\\^ 

^ rhi>, construction is cominon in Middle English 
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also an old Fern , Cavendish also has my hart blade, agi Lady Wentworth 
wntes my sister Batthurst offer, 43, and Peter Wentworth, a parson 
mddoe, 85 Lady B Harley. 2 (1625) his grandfather loue 

The Inflexion of Groups. 

Such constructions as /hi King of England s patverj the Bishop of 
Worcester s palace^ and so on, are thoroughly established in the best 
colloquial and literary usage, and m the former there is practically no 
limit to the length of the group which the genius of the language permits 
to be inflected as a whole, by the addition of the suffix to the last element 
While the evidence shows that this construction was used in the fif- 
teenth century, there appears to have been, for a long lime, a feeling that 
It was inelegant, and various devices are employed to avoid it. The 
usual M E type of construction is well represented by the title of the 
well-known song — Thi Bailiffs daughter of Islington, and this form 
survives here and there , for instance, Gregory writes the dukys daughter of 
Northefolke^ 140 , Lord Berners — thekynges daughter of Lnglande, 1319, 
even when two nouns are in apposition, as m Lord Neville's wife, the 
inflexion of the second in this order is sometimes avoided , thus Gregory 
writes the Lordys wyffe Nevyle, 140, and Machyn — Master Godderyke 
sune the goldsmith, 258, instead of — Godderyke the goldsmiths sune A 
curious construction occurs in a letter of Henry V, 1418 — a man of the 
Dues of Orltance, Ellis 1 i i 

Another slight moijiflcation is to write •is or his instead of the ordinary 
Possess suffix — e g my lord of Excetre is tenaniis, Shillingford, 44 (cf 
P 3 * 5 . above) In Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, the abbots of Westmin- 
ster, 199, IS used absolutely Lastly, the suffix is sometimes omitted 
altogether, although the word-order is the same as though it were 
present This has already been illustrated under (d) above The 
following early examples of group inflexion are confined to cases where 
the suffix occurs joined to the last word of the group which it inflects 

St Editha — pe erle of Wyltones "uyf 139, Cr of Duke of York — Sett 
in like maner as therle of Suffolkis^ 396 , Recep of Cath of Ar — tJu 
Archihishoppe of Cantreburys barge, the Abbot of Westmynsters barge, 405 , 
St ofirel (St Pprs Hen VIII, iii) — the Erie of Kyldares sonnes, 24, 
1515 , Bulmer (Lttr ) — my Lorde of Richemoundes Affairs, my Lorde oj 
Richmounds landes, Ellis ui 2 122, 124, 1527 , Laiimer — Ladye Maryes 
grace, Serm 117, our holye father of Romes tares, 107 , Machyn — my 
lord of Canierberes plasse, 49 , Q Elizabeth (Letter, 1553 ) — my Lorde of 
Bedfords mynde, Ellis 11 2 2 1 1 , Lord Berners — the Kynge of Englandes 
homage, 1 *\^, the Lorde of Mannes quarrell, 1 254, Sir Gaultier of 
Mannes fader, \ 254 the Kyng of Englandes daughter, \ 319, Cavendish, 
L of Wolse} — Kyng Herre the Vlllths sister, 72, ayenst the kyttg and rr^ 
lords commyng, 81, my Lord of Shrewsburyes servaunls, 215, Sir ThoB 
Smith, Republ Angl — King Richarde the secondes time, 1 41, King Henrie 
the eights time, 104, King Henrie the thirds time, 123, in T S 's 
Letters — the duke de Montpenciers son, Ellis* n 3 13 A hundred 

years later we find in Aubrey's Lives — * He ^Bp Wilkins) was one of 
Seth Lord Bishop of Sarum's most intimate friends' , 11. 301 
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Strong Plurals m -es, -i, &c 

The great majority of nouns in Fnglish take an ~s~ suSix m the 
Plural The old so-called strong suffix is generally written by good 
scribes m London documents of Chaucer’s day Throughout the fif- 
teenth century, however, the form -ys or is, originally apparently chiefly 
characteristic of Eastern texts, becomes more and more common, not 
only in documents of all kinds written the Eastern counties, but also 
in those from more westerly areas Before the end of this century -ys is 
frequently written in London official and other documents At the present 
time the vowel of the suffix is lost except after words ending in -r, -sh, 
-dgt, and in these cases the Plural ending in Received Standard is [iz], so 
that although we write fishes, asses, causes, bridges, we pronounce [hjiz, d^iz, 
k5ziz, bridS/z] There can be no doubt that this pronunciation of this suffix 
IS the direct descendant of the forms written -ys, &c , in the fifteenth 
century, and it is, to my mind, quite certain that not only in Received 
Standard but in many Regional dialects this pronunciation has obtained 
for not much lest than 500 years Some years ago the question was 
raised whether this present-day pronunciation, and the fact that Caxton 
often writes -ys in the Plural were not proofs that Literary English and 
Standard Spoken English were both influenced by what was called 
the ' Oxford type ' of English, that is, by a more westerly type, as 
opposed to the usual East Midland character which, on (he whole, 
dominates the Literary and the Spoken language Here was indeed 
a very pretty mare’s nest, which apparently arose chiefly because it was 
noticed that Bishop Pccok m his Repressor (1449) and other works, 
makes copious use of the -ys form Where the bishop got his suffix is 
another story, but it is quite certain that it is more characteristic of the 
East than of the West In the latter area a very common form of the 
ending is us but even so definitely Regional a dialect as that of 
St Editha (Wilts ), written about thirty lears before the Repressor, often 
uses ys, which form was rapidly becoming common both Fast and 
West It IS rather doubtful how far we can lake the spelling ys, -es, &c , 
seriously in the fifteenth century as representing a S) liable, except after 
words ending in the consonants above mentioned We may be certain, 
however, that U was at least pronounced as a sellable in those cases 
where we now so pronounce it, and if we find causis written, it is reason- 
able to suppose that a pronunciation identical with our own, so far as the 
suffix IS concerned, is intended It is probable that -ys was pronounced 
as a sellable in poetry long after it was lost in colloquial speech, as we 
still pronounce Frets and P P ’s in -ed [zd] Cf Hoccleve's rhyme — 
werkys — derkis Reg ofPr 277,278, and Spenser's ' Then her embracing 
twixt her arwzfj- twaine F Q Bk VI xii 19 In the London area was the 
traditional spelling, and when the scribes depart from this it must mean 
something If a scribe often, or even usually, writes -es, but occasionally 
-ys, we are, I think, justified in believing that in the former case he is 
merely following tradition, but that in the latter he is recording the usual 
pronunciation In the sixteenth century it is certain that the vowel of 
the suffix was only pronotinced where we now pronounce it, and while 

had, strangely enough, become the orthodox printers’ spelling, more 
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and more adhered to by educated wnters, there are enough divergencies 
from the convention, and just in those words where the vowel of the 
suflix was pronouncedp to show what the pronunciation was in such cases 
It IB immaterial that jnost writers use the spelling ~es , that was natural, 
and tells us nothing as to the pronunciation What is significant is that 
so many also write -ys 

In the fifteenth century, among Western writers who have forms in ys 
are St Editha, Bishop Pecok, SRillmgford, and we may, if we please, 
include Fortescue, although his dialect has very few Regional character- 
istics Among the specifically Eastern writers we have Palladius, the 
Bury Wills, the Pastons, the Celys, and the Suffolk Londoner, Gregory 
This list pretty well disposes of the ‘ Oxford ’ myth Coming to less 
markedly provincial documents, all the more or less official records in 
Letters and Papers, vol i, occasionally write ys , so do the Book of 
Quintessence, Capgrave, Caxton, and the Rewle of Sustr Men Caxton's 
txpmsis, and the Rewle's versts^ messts^ are significant 

Passing to the sixteenth century, a very large number of books and 
private leiteis, &c , wrfte ys I mention >a few of these sources, quoting 
only forms in which the vowel of the suffix was unquestionably pro- 
nounced, although many other instances of the spelling occur In printed 
books the form -es becomes more and more fixed as the century goes on , 
the occasional departures, both here and m private documents, are therefore 
the more notewortliy 

The form occurs in all the following — Eiyol's Gouernour — horsis, 
plactSy versts, sickenessu , tace, Letter in Ellis n i 1513 — hos/agts, 

L ousts , Lord Berners — ^hargts , Cranmer (Letters ) — hargis ^ Cavendish, 
Life of Wolsey — horsis, crossts , Q 1 hzabeth — prachsis, scusxs , 
Machyn — horsis, hranchys, iorchys , Gabr Haivey's Lltrs — causis, 
coursis 

The various writers in Verney Papers and Verncy Mem sometimes 
write -ij — e g Mrs Pulteney, richis, 1639 Lad| Wentwoith writes 
glassis, horsis, oringis, Slc (On this suffix see also pp 269-70 ) 

For the extension of the ^es PI suffix co words of other types cf p 322 


Weak Plurals - in -en 

This class of Pis , once very large, has shrunk in present-day English 
almost to ihe vanishing point, the only suivivor being oxen Brethren 
and children fall under the Irregulars, which see pp 32^-4, below 

In M E a considerable extension of the -en suffix took place, notably 
in the dialects of the South and South-East, but to some extent also m 
the Midlands See a brief account of the M E conditions in my Short 
Hist of English, §112 A fairly large number of Weak Pis still 
survive in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and they are not confined 
to piovincial writers, though these have the larger share of them The 
following list shows the principal Plurals of this type, with leferences to 
the wnters, or works in which they are found At the present time, 
prtmrosen, housen may be heard m provincial dialects, and I have even 
heard foxen from an old woman in a Berkshire Sriliage 
Honden, Hondon ‘ hands St Editha 
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fon * foes St Editha 
hten ‘ knees St EdUha 
appullon ^apples’, St Editha 

eyetif &c , ' eyes ' — hynon^ Sl Editha , tghtn, eyon^ Palladms , yeen^ 
S of Rouen, i^en^ Pecok , y}m^ Sustr Men , eyen, Caxton , yen^ eyen, 
Lord Berners, lyen, Lord Buckhurst 

/reen ‘ trees Paliad , Lord Buckhurst, Induction, 2, rhymes — 
deeri 

ojcm, Paliad , pecok, Gregor), &c , &c , exon, Palladiua 

eldron ‘ parents Pall 

fleen * fleas Fall 

cUen ' claws Pall. 

sireen ‘ straws Pall. 

^yn{e), Ac, ‘cows', Pecok, , Gregory, kyne , Caxton, kyen, kene , 
Lord Berners, kyen , Latimer, kyru 
boihtn ‘booths", Shillingford, 12 

jAon ‘ shoes *, Marg Paaton,ii 125, Gregory, , Caxton , Wilson, 
Elyot, Gabr Harvey, Lttrs 

j 4 i/ (College), El>ot's Will, 1 310, R Layton, 1535, Ellis 11. 
2 60 — All SjwlUn College 

Al Sawlyn Shillingford, 17 

&c , Shillingford, 16, , Sustr Men 86 19 

109 B — alle Halwyn , Ord of Worcester — alle halowen day, 397, 1467, 
Lttrs and Pprs 1 55 — Alhalouieniyde (Instr ti Norlhumb ), 14H3, 
Cavendish, L of Wolsey — Alihalonday, 222, Hallhalondny, 223 

Housen ‘houses', Bury Wilib — aimesse howsyn, 112 (1509), Ascham, 
Toxophilus, 1 121 

Hosyn ' hose', Caxton , Cavendish, L of Wolsey, B8 
Horson ‘horses Cely Papers, 67. 

Ptason 'pease", Wilson, 53, Gabr Haney, Lttrs ^24 
Eajen ‘ewes', W of J Duckland, Line Dioc Docs 42 1^3 (Norlh- 
ants, 1450) 

Aischen ‘ashes', Bk of Quint 8, &c , Hoccleve — ashen, Reg of Pr 
287. 


Invanables ITonna without Bufflx m Plural 

This class is represented m present-day English by sheep, deer, and 
these words belonged in O E to a large class of Neuters which, being 
long monosyllables, had no suffix in the Nom and Acc PI Many of 
these words preserved this characteristic in ME, some practically uni- 
versally, some occasionally, in Lei tain dialects, but more were swept into 
the large class of Pis in -es With this type, however, were commonly 
associated, in Middle and Modern English, words expressing number, 
weight, measure. Lime, and mass, also ceitam names of animals Of the 
words thus uninflected in the PI some were original unindected Neuters, 
while others belonged to other classes Sheep, deer, and swine may be 
omitted from the list, as these forms are universal and still survive We 
may, however, note in p!«^sing chat Machyn has several remarkable Pis 
in -r, including ‘ veals 11, swims, i [, and one or two others 

recorded elsewhere (p 322) 
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Year Fortescue — vnytre, ShiHinjford, 60 69, Caxlon — syxe sro/e 
yere, Jason, 52 36 , Sir 1 hos Smith — xxj yere old. Rep lao, Edm 
Verney — 2 yeere, V Mem n 134, 1641 
Winter \\soT\—ihirUe winter, 1S6 

Foot Pallad — snim fote , Shillmgford — \x fote long, S5 , Gregory, 
Cavendksh, L of Wolsi y — x7i fooU thyke, 8 
Finger Pallad — sex fyngre thicke 
Fathom, Gregory — mj fdhem 

Mile Lord BeinLrs — xxtii Enghsshe myle, 1 491 
Mark Fortescue — an c marke 

Pound Wilson — three thousand pounde , Latimer — L, pounde , Lady 
Wentworth — three hundred thousand pound 

Shilling Lady Wentworth — ten shilling a pounds fifty shilling a 
chaldren, 62 

Sturgeon Machyn, ii 

Lamb Will of W Wolhede, Ducks, 1533 — ij lamhe, L D D 153 

16 

Hoise Shillingforfl, 5, Cr Duke of York, Lord Berners — a thousand 
(= soldiers here), 1 77, Cavendish, L of Wolsey — vt of the beste 
horse, 285 

Apple Euphues — to bring foith apple, 113 No doubt used collect- 

ively 

IhiHg Gregory — alle thinge , Lord Demers — to lave god of whome we 
have all thing e, \\ 19a 

Thank C 2 Elizabeth — the two genitlmen 1 trust shal receave your 
thanke, Lttrs to J VJ, 65 

Lad)' Wenti^orlh has this hvoe last paste, and ten wax candle The 
former word perhaps owes lUs umnflected form to the consonantal com- 
bination — possibly Lady W even pronounced it without the final -/ (cf 
P 3^3) — lattei may be used collectively, refernng to a bundle or group 
of candles 

A curious insiance of an umnflected PI after the word pair is a payreof 
coherd 'cupboards’, m the Will of R Bradley, Leicestei shire, 1533, 
L D D 161 75 

£2oeptioD»i Plurals id - s . 

I have noted the following exceptional use of the -j suffix — 
hosys (instead of hosen, hosyn), Will of Sir Thos Cumberworth, Lines , 
1451, L D D 51 2-^, foies feet’, Palladius, B 200, Machyn — mottuns 
'sheep' (cf also Pope — yvelles 'calves', li, swines, 11, samons, ii, ees 
‘eyes', 204 This form is usually weak Sir Edm Verney, m 1639, 
actually writes in spight of our teeihs, Verney Pprs 244 

The word riches, now taken as a PI (having no Sing ), is in reality the 
French ruhesse Bp Pecok inflects it regularly in the PI — rxcchessis, 
1 296, 297 

The Change of f to v before the Suffix of the FoBSOBBive 
and of the FluraL 

At the present time we do not make this chailge in the Possess Sing , 
except in the phrases calves head, calve s/oal, but say calf s, wifes, Wofs, 
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On the other hand, we pronounce the voiced ending, and express it 
in the bpellin^^, in the Plurals, loaves^ wivex, wolves, calves, ftc , and usage 
vanes in roofs, while in the PI of hoof hooves is felt as archaic and more 
suited to poetry (cf Lady of Shalott) than to colloquial speech There 
IS no historical reason for the distinction between the Possess Sing and 
the Plural In O E voiceless open consonants were voiced between 

vowels, so that normally all inflected cases, Sing and PI , of the above words 
would have -W-, which in the Possess Sing and in the PI would produce the 
forms [wttlvz, kdvz, waivzJ, 8 lc , when the vowel of the suffix disappeared, 
and left -vs in contiguity Our usage now has generalized ihe/for the 
whole Singular and v for the Plural, apart from those words where the 
Singular type has been extended to the Plural as well 

This IS convenient and provides descriptive grammarians with their 
rule that ‘words ending in yform their Plural in -ves' The habit was 
bj no means fixed, however, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and 
the examples show that some speakers generalized f everywhere, both 
Sing and PI , while others adhered to the ancient practice of voicing 
the fin the Possess Sing and 4n the Plural alike ‘ A few examples will 
suffice to show how unsettled was the usage 

Plurals in -f(e)s 

Lord Berners, wifes, i 352 (but lyves, 1 356, wyves, 1 404), Elyot, 
wolfes, 1 22, ly/es, 1 no, our selfes, i 13B, Machyn, beyffes 'beeves', 
II, wyeffes, 74, Machyn also writes a-lyffe 'alive', 75, Cavendish, lyfs, 
56, seifs, passim, bea/es, 97, Ph Henslow, wi/es, Alleyn Mem 29, 1593, 
Ladi Vernev, wi/es, Verney Mem 11 271, 1647 

On the other hand, the voiced type is the more u'jual, and Shillingford 
includes under it the French word strife, of which he has a PI form 
strives, 98 

Possessive Singular in -v(e)s 

Marg Paston, ii 36^, Wilson, u^wj, 56, zo6, Q Elizabeth, 

hues /irr//(Sing ),Ltlrs to lames VI, 7 1, Euphue'?,zryc>/w(rj, 32 z , Shakespeare 
(hirst Fol ], wiues, Merry Wives, iv 5 I he form 0/ lyue in Lord Lovel’s 
> 455 i L D D 8 4, 14, may be considered either a^ the survival of 
an inflected form (after of), or at least as bised on the analogy of the 
inflected forms 


Irregular Plurals 

Under this head we include children, brethren, and several other Pis of 
the same kind which are still found in Early Modern 

Children is remarkable fur having both the PI -r- suffix — OE ctldru, 
M E childre — and the weak PI suffix -en Brethren has a mutated vowel 
in the base and the weak PI suffix Several other words, mostly old 
Neuters, show in M E a PI suffix ~ren that is a combination of the old 
~ru suffix, with the addition of -en Such are OE lamb — lambru, ME 
lambre, lamhren , O E calf — calfru, M E calfre, calfrcn , O E 
‘ egg ’, PI igru, M E ezre, eiren 

The group oI words e^pressiiig famil) relationships, O F. faeder^ modor, 
bfopor, s[w)ustor, dohkr, all favour PI forms in -en m the South in M E 
The weak sustrm survives, as we shall see, well into the sixteenth century. 
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A few examples are given to illustrate the variety of usa^e with regard 
to some of LheBe Pis in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 

ME eynn^ &c, 'eggs’, Palladius eyrottf Rcwle Su-.tr Men, ?yrin, 
86 31, Bk of Quini , eyrm, 4, Caxion, in the well-tnown Preface 
to the Aeneid, uaes^r^Ti to illustrate that this archaic form was still in use, 
but the London innkeeper in the story did not understand what was 
wanted until eggys were asked for Gregory has eggys 

Stsiren, &c St Eduha, lustreh ^ Rewle Sustr Men susiryn, -in, 105 
37, ic (lus/ris IS the more frequent form), Pecok, sistren, Wilson, 
iisierne 

Brethren St Edilha, , YecaY^bretheryn , Gregory, , 

Fortescue, hrotheryn^ ' 37 . El}ot» hrethern, Gou 100, bredern, E 's Will, 
^13, 'Qerner^, hretherne , Laftmer, breiherne ^ Machyn, bredurne , Wilson, 
bretherne , Cavendish, bretherne 

Children Childeren, childeryn, St Editha, Pecok, Fortescue, &c. ; 
Machyn, Euphues, chyiderne, chtlderne , Elyot’s Will, childre, which is 
a survival of the O E and M E forms , Coverdale has a Gen PI cktlders, 
and Edw VI First B has childers children in the Marriage Service 
The spelling ihildte doubtless stands for [tjildr] 

The rather rare PI deytron ' daughters' otcuis in St Editha This shows 
mutaiion of the vowel (M E dehkr), and the Wk -er\ 

II 

i 

Adjectivhs 

The inflexion of Adjectives, as regards case, has disappeared by the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, or, if it survives in poetry here and 
there for the sake of the metie, it must be regarded as archaic 

A belated Genitive PI occurs in the phrase God our alter Creaiour 
from a letter of Richard III to fames III of Scotland, Ltlrs and Pprs 1, 
P 53 i "here alter lepicsents ME allre, somelimeB written alder, OE 
allra 

French. PluralB 

The addition of -j to the PI of Adjectives, on the French model, which 
IS rare in ME , ihou^^h there are a few instances in Chaucer (cf Short 
Hist of Lni^ 1 f 3^9) the fifteenth century I have found a not incon- 
Mderable number ol these Plurals, chiefly in legal and official documents 
Some of the following are certainly more or kss technical (legal) phrases, 
and are piesumably taken straight from French kgal documents Others, 
again, are not to be explained in this way Apparently the usage was 
extended Irom the legal cliclids b^ certain writers, with a view to special 
elegance and correctness It will be obseived that the inflected Adj 
usually follows the Noun, as m Fiench, though this is not always the case 
We maj, 1 think, regard these j- Plurals as the result of a JitLrary whim 
They can hardly have had a real exi-slcnce in uttered speech The cases 
1 have noted are — 

Palladius, children clennes, 9 229 Shillingford, letters patentz, 77, 
igi (legal documents^, Will of Sir TliO’^ Cumlierworth (Lines , 1451) 
pfcsifs secultfs Line Dioc Docs 31 35, Rew'e Su'.lr Mill, Ministn^ 
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proumciallis^ 117 36, gode maruris and honesies, loi 14, certaints 
wommen^ lot 12, greuouns irespa^ns^ loi 34, dauowtes handmnydenes, 
98 I, jj ^ the most demure: and wise sistris^ 90 z6j ii jij/rH vise, sad, and 
vertuouses of the Couent, 92 13, massis conuentuales, no 16, at )>e secundt 
euynsonges 0/ ftstis doublts, 114 I4,fesits simplts or lasse be J>o festis which 
be nat dowtles, 113 festis half doubles, no 5, Sir John lorlescue, 
Lordes of the lande both spiniuelhs and temporelles, 145, privatis personis, 
147 I E of Salisbury, ' the kings moste noblez letiren* , Past Lttrs 1 421 
(1456), Reg of Godstow, diwnti serutces, i0, CaxLon, yong children 
masles, Jason 86 3, Instructions 10 Lord Monljoie^ Lordes spirtiuelx 
and temporelx, Lttrs and Pprs 1 12 (1483)^ Cr of Knight of Balh, 
lettres missives, Lttrs and Ppra 3S8,y«j/^j (‘jousts rprau/jc, 397 , Will 
of Lord Lovel, hurts males. Line Dioc Docs 8a 24, 27 (1455) p Irish 
Documents, Lordes spirituels and temporels, Lttrs and Pprs i 379 and 381 
(c 14B9-93), Lord Berners, letters patents, 1 81 , Sir Thos Elyot's Will, 
heir es males, 314 Note that while E has such constructions as beastes 
sauage, 1 22, actes martial, 37, spirites vitally l6g, tc , he omits the -s 
except in the instance cited Queen Elizabeth has ehrnstz days 'clearest *, 
Transl 19 ‘ 

Fon&8 of the ComparatiTe ADd Superlative 
This IS the mam centre of iniere'Ni, «;o far as Adjet lives are concerned, 
in the Modem Period The chief points to be considered are (i) com- 
paratives uith vowel sihortenecl by a AI F process before the suffix -r?, 
when the Positive ends in a consonant , ll is shortened vowel is sometimes 
extended by analogy to the Su]icrlaii\e. where it could not normally 
develop, and even to the Positive , (2) the survival of Comp and Super) 
lorms wUh mutated vowel , (3) the pleonastic use of more and most before 
Adj already \n8ected respectively with the Comp or Super! suffixes, 
(4) certain irregularities consisting either m the use of an eniirelv new 
form, cf badder under 4, below, or m the adililion nl the Comparative 
or Superlative suffixes to words which we should not now thus innect, 
pren.rrjng rather to prefix more, mo^t 

Survival of Cemparativos with Shortened Vowela. 

Greiier ‘greater', Palladius, Shillingford, 11, Foitescue, 122, Gregory, 
277, Caxton, Jason 16 33 The Superl form (-fj/) is found in 

Fortescue, 119, &c , Gregory, 115, Jul Berner'? and Machyn The 
Positive grett(e) occurs in \ oriescue, 1 2 1 , Gregory , 83 , Machyn, passim 
‘ deeper *, PalladiUb, ^39, sonner ‘sooner*, Pall 83 115, 
swettsT ' sweeter Pall 84 644, jz<v//ijA m Pecok, 1 67 

Uitrisi Pecok , Caxton, Jason 7* ii The positive of this word is in 
reality a Comparative — O L ute, wUh a Comp sulfix added 

SurvivalB of Mutated Comparatives and Supeilativcs 
The only suiviving members of this class at the present lime are elder, 
eldest, which are no lonp^er u'-td, as forinerlj, as the Comp and Superl of 
old, but in a special way, applied only to the members of a family, society, 
or group 

' llu fulluvvin ;4 additional cxamplis of 1*1 Adj may lit- iicUcd all from 
l‘.4sl(in 1 I Ltt-rs — {iitcim uvlable’^ and tc’^onahle', rtinics V\ ill I'isLciii i J() 
(M5U) (/; Mfi 1 lalling ‘i Petition 1 3b(14J4) 
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Fecok has ttldir daits 'former days', i 107 , Palladms, cider 'older', 
28 760, rider an ordinary Comp of 0/^ occurs in 1579 m '£ K 's ' 
Epislle Dedicatory to the Shepherds' Calendar, and a little later m 
Euphiies, 208 — ‘You, arc too )oun^, and were you elder ' In Con- 
greve’s Way oy the World (1700) the phrase occurs, ' I suppose this Deed 
may bear an elder Dale than what’, Sec , Act v, Sc xiii 

Of the other words formerly mutated m Comparison, long and strong 
appear to be the only survivors in the fifLeenth and sixteenth centuries, 
unless we include Gregory’s grytter^ 227 (O E grletra), but this is much 
more probably to be explained otherwise (p aia) 

The Comp sirenger is found in Pccok, 1 46, Jul Berners (Adv., the 
Adjective IS , Lord Berners, 1 84 The Superl I havp 

found in Caxton, Jason 70 7 and 26 Lenger is found, Maig Paston, 
1 176, Suslr Men 9^1 29, Gregory, 233, Lord Berners, i 310 {-ar, 
Adv), Latimer, 72, Lord Edw Howard, Ellis n i 215(1513), Ascham, 
7 ox 64, Gabr Harvey, Ltlrs 20 Lengtst I have noted, Palladms, 
88 77a, Pecok, 1 133, Marg Paston, 1 250. 

Use of More and Most before Comparative and 
Superlative Forms 

Every one knows Shakespeare's ‘ mosi unktndest cut of all Jul Caesar, 
Act HI, Sc 11 The following arc a few examples from works written 
before and up to Shakespeare’s time 

Comparativea — morehetter^ Gregory, 200, Monk ofEvesham (1482), 
more worthior 47, more surer 56, more gladder loi , more larger y Jul Ber- 
ners, more grelJer, C&xlon, ]2.son 63 30, more stronger, l^DTd]^eTntTS,i 59, 
t/ie more fresher, ibid 1 295 , more dUigenter, Latimer, 53 , the more fitter, 
Euphues, 87, more swifier, ibid 152 

Buperlativee . — fie most streyiest, Shillingford, 9 , the most best wyse, 
ibid 18, the most geniellyst, Gregory, 200, most parfytyste, ibid 230 , most 
strengesJ, Caxton, Jason 70 7, mooste hyttyrste, Mnk of Ev 43, moost 
hardest, Jul Berners, moost nerest and secnttest, Lord Berners, 1 27, 
moo'it outragyoust people, ibid 1 211, moost ungracyoust of all 

Dr^den, in his Essay on the Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age, sa)s — 
‘1 think few of our present wnicis would have left behind them such 
a line as ihis — " Contain your spirits m more stricter bounds ’* But that 
gross way of two comparatives was then ordinary, and, therefore, more 
pardonable m Jonson *■ 

Varioufl Feculiaiities and Irregularitiee of Cotnparison. 

The most remarkable ' irregularity ' in Comparison which 1 have found 
IS perhaps ladder, in Lyly’s Euphues of all books The passage in which 
It occurs IS worth quoting for various reasons It is typically Euphuistic 
in character, U is interesting as giving Lyly’s opinion concerning a famous 
seat of learning, and the context seems to explain why the author took 
such a liberty with English grammar 

The passage occurs m the message 'To my vene good friends the 
Gentlemen Schollers of Oxford', at the end of fhe first part of Euphues 
' The Estritch that laketh the greatest pride in her feathers, picketh 

* Note you would have dealt mote civille* witJi Ac Nick Arris, (1657) 

V Mem ni 39*1 
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some of Ihe worst out, and burnelh them there is no tree but hath some 
blast, no countenance but hath some blemish and shall Oxford then be 
blamelesse ? I wish it were so, but I cannot think it is so But as it is it 
may be better, and were it badder, it is not the worst ' 

' I thinke there are fewe Uniuersiiies that haue lesse faultes then Oxford, 
many that haue more, none but haue some’, p 20B 

L)Iy could not resist the nJiiteration and assonance of better and badder 
Pecok preserves with its orif^mal force as the Comparative of 

rath ' early', and contrasts it with latir^ 1 94 Lord Berners has the old 
Superl ‘ farthest the vowel of which has mutation Elyot uses 

moost in the old Adjectival sense of * greatest' — hir moost discomforie^ 
2 T47, Latimer uses -lye as a living- Adjectival suffix — byshoplye duties 
and wordeSf 25, unseripterlye, 48 har into the seventeenth century many 
words which we should not now iiiAcct appear with the Comp and 
buperl suffixLS I give only a very few examples among many Openist, 
Pecok, 1 77, greuouser, Latimer, 191 , ivtUtnger^ Ascham Scholem 23 , 
delicatest, buphues, 35, naturalist^ Sir Fhos Smith, Rep 22 , pacienttr, 
Gahr Hirvey's Lttrs 137. ungrateful!' st^ Otwiy'S Friendship in Love 
A few more Superlative suffixes to words ot this kind will be found on 
p 282 to illustrate the loss of the vowel 

III 

Personal Pronouns 

The Feraonal Fronouns in the Flural 

The Old English Personal Pronouns hte luora, hnom appear m M E 
m the South and a great part of the Midlands as hi, here, hem, &c In 
the London dialect these forms are gradually ousted by the forms, of 
Scandinavian origin,/^, peir, peim, 3lc , which get into this dialect from 
the North through the Last Midlands 

The Nom hii 16 the first to go, and is not found after the time of 
Davie Chaucer, Inii contemporaiies, and followers invariably write pei, 
pey ihei, tkej , &c Some piovjnciaJ works like St Editha still preserve 
the archaic hee, hoe There is nothing more to be said about the strong 
forms of the Nom after the first quarter of the fourteenth century 
The weak forms vmII be discussed later 

The next of the h- forms to disappear is her(e), and I know no 
examples of it after the third quarter of the fifteenth century, except in 
the Nut-brown Maid, c 1 500, and in Surrey The th- forms do not appear 
in the London dialect before the filteenth century, and they seem to come 
in rather reluctantly and very giadualJy during tins century, generally 
accompanied by the older forms Fxcept, however, as occasional, 
probably deliberate, archaisms, the old Possess hei may be said to dis- 
appear from literature by the end of the fifteenth century 

The history of hem is rather curious It survives m constant use 
among nearly all writers during the fifteenth century, often alongside 
the th- form I have not noted any sixteenth-century example of u in 
the comparatively humeTous documents I have examined until quite 
at the end of the century It reappears, however, in Marslon and 
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Chapman early in the seventeenth century, and in the form em 
occurs, though spanngly, m the Verney Mem towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, where the apostrophe shows that already it waa 
thought to be a weakened form of ih^m During the eighteenth century 
’em becomes fairly frequent in printed books, and it is in common use 
to-day as [am] It is rather difficult to explain the absence of such forms 
as hem or em in the sixteenth century, since the frequency at a latei 
period seems to show that, at any rate, the weak form without the aspi- 
rate must have survived throughout The explanation must be that e/n, 
though commonly used, was felt, as now, to be merely a form of them 

Survivals ^here, 

Hoccleve, here, htr , Lydgate, her^ here 

St Editha, hure^ here ^ Audelay, here ^ Dokenam, hyr, here (and 
Mrr), Constable of Dynevor Castle, her, har , Bp Pecok, her ^ Sir 
J Fortescue, hir (occasionally, usually ihatr) ^ Marg Paston, 
passim (and iher ) , Rewle Sustr Men , her, here , Bk of Quintessence, 
her (and J>er) , Ord' of Worcester, hur (and Iher), Engl Reg of 
Godstow, her (and more rarely Iheir ) , Engl Reg of Oseney, here (and 
there, peri ] , Gregory, her, hir, here (and there rarely) , Caxton, Jason, 
her (rarely, generally thetr ) , Nut-brown Maid, her, line 6 

I have noted one certain example of Aer ‘ their ' in Surrey’s poems, Tottel, 
p 34 Other cases are very doubtful An undoubted example of hef 
in late colloquial uso is pointed out by Mr Orton of Merton College, in 
Maehyn 141, — 'and after to her plasse, and they, &c' 

Mr Henry Bradley, however, m Shakespeare s England mentions the 
following undoubted examples of Hen VI, Pt i, i 1 83, Othello, 
in 111 66, Troilus, I 111 ti8 The first occurs in all the P'olios, the second 
in all Quartos and Folios, the third in F* See perhaps also 1 Q V 7, 10 

All later works which I have examined have the th- forms only 

Survivals ^bem, 

It would probably be correct to say that down to the end of the first 
quarter of the hflecnth century most texts, except those of the Northern 
and North-East Midlands, use hem only After that date th- forms appear 
very widely alongside the others, though many still have no examples 
of the latter 

Audelay, St Eduha, Wm Paston (the Judge, 1425-30), Hoctleve (has, 
however, ihemselfe in Minor Poems), L}i 1 gate, Myrc, Bk of Quint, 
Bp Pecok, Const of Dynevor, Rewle Sustr Men , J Buckland’s Will 
(Northanls, 1450), appear to have no th- forms , the following have hem 
by the side of less frequent th- forms — Siege of Rouen, Hen V (in 
Letter, 1421), Shillingford, Fortescue, Marg Paston (the Bp of Flxeter's 
letter m St Pprs has only hem). Lord Lovel s Will, 1450, Ordinances of 
Worcester, Engl Registers of Godstow and Oseney Abbeys, Gregory, 
with whom th- forms arc rare, and who has the weak form em — ax of em 
that felde the strokys, 236, and Caxton ‘Hem occurs in Ben Jonson'a 
Every Man m his Humour, 1598, Marston’s Eastward Hoe, 1604, 
‘Goc Dame, conduct -am in’. Chapman's Afi Fooles, 1605, p 136, 
’em 15 m frequent use in the colloquial dialogue of the later seventeenth- 
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centur}^ comedies, BJid occurs occasionally in the letters of the Verncy 
family towards the end of the century — e g John V , Mem iv 349, 1685, 
and Nancy Nicholas, iv 42B (three times), i 600 It is common in 
serious poetry and prose in the eighteenth century Milton 5 own MS 
has / saw em under a greene mantling vine Com 294 Note that this 
form became so widespread in the early eighteenth-century speech that 
Swift complains that ' young readers in our churches in the prayer jor 
the Royal Family say endue’um^ enrxch'um prospet'um, and hnng'um 
Tatler, No 230 (1710) It may be noted that Milton actually puts the 
apostrophe thus saw em 

Unsirersed Forms of ihe Plural Pronouns 

The full stressed forms of these are, originally, generally tha^ 

that , iheir, ihatr , J>atm^ theiniy ihatm^ A:c 

The only one of these that certainly survives in pronunciation is 
iheir [ 9 e^] is doubtful, though it may very possibly represent old their ^ 
them IS certainly derived from the old weak form 

From the fifteenth century enwards spellings 8Uch as the^ ther, tham, 
them are found fairly frequently, and these are weak forms, which show 
the normal monophthongmg of ex, at in unstressed positions (On this 
point see further particulars, pp 279-80) 

We have now lost the old the, which would have become [ 9 e, 61 J, and 
we use the old strong form in all positions, though this no doubt some- 
times undergoes a slight reduction when unstressecj 

The old weak form ther survives m the form which is now rather 
falling into desuetude The old weak /hem survives as a strong form, 
being used in stressed positions — 'They have forgotten me, but 1 have 
not forgotten them ' From this we have formed a new weak form [‘Sam], 
which we habitually use in unstressed positions 
Examples 0/ weak tho 

This IS the least frequent of the w'eakened forms, but it occurs in 
Shillingford, eg p 62, Gregory, and frequently in the letters of Queen 
Elizabeth The are all, Ac Lady Sussex. V Mem 11, 81 and 82 (1642), 
thy, Mrs Basire 109 (1651) anti 135 (1654) 

Examples of weakened ther (thyr) * 

Marg Fasten, ther ^ Bk of Quint, per, Gregory, there (rarely). 
Ordinances of Worcester, State of Ireland (St Pprs , 1515), ilier , 
Skelton’s Magnyhcence, thyr, Q Elizabeth (m Lttrs and in Transl ), 
ther , Cavendish, L of Wolsey, Mrr Most of these writers generally use 
their or thair, flee 

Strong and Weak Forms of them 

Already in the fifteenlh century several texts write them only, and this 
may be due to the influence of hem, which also occurs in these documents 
On the other hand, the spellings theim, thym are found far into the six- 
teenth century 

Hoccleve has hardly any M- forms, but themselfe in Minor Poems, 
Sir J Fortescue has , Shilhngford, Mawz , Ord ofWorcc^tei, 

them. Lord Lovel's Wift, ih^m , Marg Pascon, them, Gregory, them, 
Cr of Duke of York, ihaym, them. State of Ireland (St Pprs, 1515), 
them , Skellon, them , Rede me, Ac , theym, passim , J Mason (Letter, 
Ellis ill ■), them, Sir Thos More (Letter, 1523), theym more frequently 
* Sec Appendix V 
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than them , Lord Berners, ih^m, them , Elyot, ih^m^ them , Latimer, 
theym, them , Cavendish, L of Wolsey, iheym and them j Euphues, them 

You and Ye. 

Down to the middle of the sixteenth century wnters generally dis- 
tinguish between Nom ye and Acc Dat you The PI forms already in 
M E are used in respectful address to a single person 

While, for instance, Sir Thof More and Lord Berners distinguish 
betvseen yt and yew, Bp Latimer, Ascham, Cavendish, and Euphues use 
both forms indifferently for the Nom Q Elizabeth appears to employ 
you alone for Nom and oblique cases, Sing and PI On the whole, in 
the sixteenth century, while you is common as a Nom ^ye is much rarer 
as an Acc or Dat 

Ye IS sometimes introduced merely for variety, cf Ascham — *you that 
be shoters, I pray^oi/, what mean^yox/ when_ye take \ &c , Tox loi 

In the seventeenth century is far commoner than _y^ in Nom, 
though the latter is not infrequent Sir Edmund Verney, in 1642, uses 

aficr a preposition-*-*!^ V Mem 11 136 

A distinction was formerly made between thou^ thee, and you^ in the 
sense that the former was used by superiors, or seniors in addiessing their 
inferiors or juniors, and in the familiar and affectionate speech of parents 
addressing their children 

Sir Thos More's son-m-law, Roper, in his Life of that famous man, 
represents him as addi-ssing the writer — ' Sonne Roper' — as thou^ thee^ but 
himself as using><ii/ in speaking to Sir Thomas More 

The Weak b Jor he 

This form scarcely survives at present except in the archaic literary 
guo/ha 

Ha and a are fairly common m M E in texts of the South-West and 
South-West Midlands — e g quodh<i^%\. Juliana (MS Royal), a is used 
by Trevisa as a Neuter or Masculine , other Southern texts use ha as a 
PI Nom The Constabh' of Dynevor Castle (temp Hen IV) uses 
a both for he and they^ Ellis 11 i 16, Latimer, Sermons, wiites 'here 
was a not gyltie *, 1153 

Henry Verney writes, in 1644 — ‘a dyed one newersday a is tomorrow 
carved to his own church V Mem 11 204, and in 1647 — ' ® proves by 
fits very bad’, Mem 11 361 

hit and It 

The old spelling hit^ hyt, persists nearly to the end of the sixteenth 
cenluiy, although the weak r/ is found as early as the twelfth century in 
E Midland, and in the London dialect in the poems of Davie {c 1327) 
Hit or hyt is still the only spelling in many sixleenth-tcntury documents, 
while in oLhcrs_>'/, Arc , preponderates, and in others again hit or hyt is the 
more frequent Sir 1 hos Elyot has hit more frequently ihan it in his 
Will, but the conditions are reversed in the Gouernour , Machyn uses 
hyt but rarely , Queen Elizabeth writes hit with very great frequency lu 
her Letters and Translations alike, being onlji occasionally used 

It can hardly be doubted that m the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the aspirate was lost m unstressed positions, and the spelling h- was an 
archaism At the same tune it is possible that some speakers still pro- 
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nounced hti when the word W'ls itressed Since the other Personal 
Pronouns which began with h- all had both strong and weak forms, there 
IS no reason why the old strong form of the Neuter Pionoun should not 
also have been retained By the end of the century, apparently, the h- 
form had disappeared from ordinary colloquial English 

The Possessive Neuter its 

I have found no trace of the preneni-day its during the sixteenth 
century, my earliest reference being m Charles Dutlei's Enf,lish Grammar 
of 1634, p 40 As Butler was bom in it seems probable that lU 

wis in use in his youth, since it is unlikely that he would incorporate, 
without comment, a form which was a recent innovation 

At the same time, the form was evidently felt as a colloquialism at the 
beginning of the century, for it is avoided in the Authorized Version 
Queen Elizabeth uses his of ' the matters ' (I etters to J VJ, 3), Euphues 
has hts referring to ‘ learning ' Shakespeare does not use its 

Ascham, we may note, uses hty hymy speaking of a bow, Tox , p 116 
1 he carhc'^t retcrcnce in () b is. 150^^ t harU-i» Butler (jr (1634) 
gi\es 2^5 without any comment 

Milton writes — Now the spell has lost hts hold Com 919 

The Forms lur and her 

The old form of the oblique cases of the Fern Pronoun is represented 
by the M E and Early Modern hir^ hyr, and these forms persist until 
towards the end of the sixteenth century Latimlr, Ascham, Euphues, 
and Lord Burghley m his letters, all have hir and and these on the 
whole are the more usual forms m letters and primed books throughout 
the greater part of the century, though in many her 15 found also The 
spelling heft which may represent a lowering of the vowel in unstressed 
positions, before -r, a process which may hive been helped by the ana- 
logy of the Nom hi in those M F dialects which emploved this form for 
she^ is found very commonly in M L by ihe side of hir^ but the more 
careful scril)es disiiuguisb between the Possess, &.c hem, and the 
Possess PI , keeping her for the latter and hir, &c for the former In 
the fifteenth ceniury Hoccleve has hir only, her is founa m the London 
ofUcial documents, in the Rewle Sustr Men , which text often distinguishes 
the cases — her^ Acc , hire, Possess and Dat — in Lydgate s Poems, Lord 
Level s Will, Mirg Paston — herr, here, hers, by the side of hyr Caxton 
has both forms Cely Pprs , Gregory, the Will of Sir Thoa Cumber- 
worth, Lines, 1451, all have hir, hyr Sir J Fortescue has huyr 
Hen VIII, in a letter of 1515, writes har, Acc and Possesa , a survival 
of a M E unstressed form often found in the South-Eastern dialect 
Edward VI, First P B, seems to have her only Hir is siill very 
common in the Verney Memoirs, see especially the letters of Sir Ralph 
The weak form without the h- is rather rare, however, noselder 
‘houselled her’ occurs in St Editha, and carryer ‘carry her* in Verney 
Mem , Henry V , Mem 11 366, 1647, 

Indise^imxnaie use of I and me. 

It IS not uncommon at the present time to he.^r I used instead of me 
after a Verb or Preposition, as though the speaker wished to avoid the 
latter form ‘ What have they to do with you and I ? ' writes Sir John 
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Suckling in a letter to Aglaura, Wks, ii, p 198 The phra&e bthteen you 
and I IS used by Tom Verney, V Mem 111 i73p i 657 > Lady 

Hobart, V Mem iv 57, 1664 , It must all light upon Htartfrtt and I is 
aaid by Belinda in Vanbrugh’s Provok't Wife, Wks vol 11, 363 

In 1734 Lady Strafford writes Lady Anm Harv^ invited tny love and 
If Wentw Pprs 499 

A habit more characteristic than the above, of illiterate speakers, is the 
use of me as a Nom Susan Verifey writes, m 1645, Sis peg and me got 
an opportunity, &c 

Miss Austen makes that rather underbred young woman, Miss Lucy 
Steele, say Anne and mi are to go there later, Sense and Sensibility, 1, 
ch 34 


IV 

Thb Articles. 

, Survival of H E. thoo 

The form thoo^ /J, Sll , originally the PI of the Def Article, O F /ti, 
survives into the sixteenth century, generally, it is true, with a rather more 
de£niie Demonstrative sense than belongs to the Article, somelimes with 
the full force of the Demonstr those See my ^hort Hut of Engl, 
§ 367, for details of the late M E use of po 

Pecok appears to u^e the form practically as the FI of the Art in tho 
u/ntingis, tho deedxs to he doon, Repr \ 23 , alle tho whtcht, ibid , is more 
definitely Demon'strative The furm occurs in tlie Bk oi Quintessence, 
ho men, m the Will of J Buckland, in Rewle Sustr Men ifoo), in 
Gregory — one of thoo, 140, thoo that, 233, and in Caxton 

The latest example 1 have found of Ukoo is in a list of ships of 
Hen Vlll'a time, 1513, m the sense of those, Ellis n i zi8 

Indefinite Article 

The stressed ME form 00 survives in Gregory — 00 place, 153 
A instead of an is sometimes used before vowels — a Englyssche squjer, 
Gregory, 184, a increasing, a ivel name, Q Elizabeth in a letter, Ellis i 
2 » 57 . 1549 


V 

Verbal Endings 

Ending of the 3rd Fers Singular Pres Indicative 

In M E the Southern dialects have universally -cp and -ip The 
E Midland has almost exclusively the ending, except, very occasion- 
ally, -es, -jj, and then chiefly in rhymes W Midland has the -s ending 
far more frequently Chaucer seems to have -es only once, and then in 
a rhyme 

In the fifteenth century the •th forms {,-yth, -ith, -eth) very largely hold 
their own in the South, the E Midlands, and in'ihe London dialect, with 
occasional outcrops of sporadic -s foims 
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Thus, the essentially provincial and usually archaic St Editha, while 
generally preserving -tih as the usu^ form, writes also comys^ 617, he 
louysy 2028 The £ Midland Bokenais has only -y/A, £c, with the 
rarest exception, and even some of the Lincolnshire Wills of the fifteenth 
century write ~i/A as the usual type, with rarer -e/Aj but very rarely 
indeed, though Sir T Cumberworth’a Will has several -s forms, and 
apparently no -/A, L D D 45 It is noteworthy that in a Will of 1465 
occurs, apparently as the only forh) of its kind. This appears to 
be a lapse into dialect as regards the form of the word (/tf = 'he*), 
with a Northern suffix retained to avoid the incongruity of liggeth 

Wm Faston, the judge, has only -yth Marg Paston has few, if any, 
forms of ending other than -yth^ Falladius has Pecok only -ifA , 
Fortescue, and Shillingford, and Ord of Worcester, -yth^ -ith^ with occa- 
sional -tih j the Wills from Bucks , Oxfordshire, and Northants only -ythj 
-tih Cely Papers have -yih as a rule, though the younger meml^rs of 
the family often use -ts, -ys as well 

Passing to London English, the fifteenth-century official documents 
have an overwhelmingly large proportion of -iih forms, with a tnfling 
number of -s forms, which might be counted on the fingers of one hand 
Other prose documents which show no particular Regional influence 
generally agree with this, but poetical wnters, for purposes of metre or 
rhyme, begin to use forms in -j Thus, while Lydgate (a Suffolk man) 
has m his poems frequent forms in ~es, and Siege of Rouen has puSiys, 3 a, 
askysse^ 33, Capgrave, according to Dibelius, has onl^^ one such form, and 
the Bk of Quintessence and the Rewle ol Sustr Men have -;M, -tp only 

In the sixteenth century, apart from poetry, d:c , is practically 
universal in literary prose, official documents, and in private letters, until 
well into the third quarter of the century To this the Sermons of 
Bp Latimer, preached in 1549^ form an exception, but it must be re- 
membered that we possess these only in the form in which they were 
printed thirty years or so later, and it is possible that we owe some of the 
peculiarities to the editor or the printer 

At the same time, Latimer's language shows certain traces of provin- 
cialism in other directions, and the ~s forms may be perfectly genuine 
and characteristic of the bishop’s dialect At any rate, I have noted about 
sixty-three examples in Arber's Reprint of the Sermons, side by side with 
many ~fth forms In 1 hos Lever’s Sermons (1550) there are a few -j 
forms, though the first of these seems to occur on p 65, where it is put 
into the mouth of what the preacher calls ' rude lobbes of the country', 
who are supposed to say ‘he minisheih Gods servants, he slubbers up 
his service vho cannot reade the humbles ' The 3rd Sing Pres is very 
lare in any form in Machyn’s D*ary, but he lys occurs, pp 181, 204, leys^ 
!yy^> *4^1 147 Gabnel Haivey uses -s forma in his letters occa- 

sionally, especially in the more familiar leiters — smtls^ i8, hopesy hearts, 
23 When wriiing to the Master of his College he uses only -tih forms. 
Cavendish, Life of Wolsey, has very few -s foims, -lih, -yth being nearly 
universal, but 1 have noted me semys^ p 6o Ascham has at least twenty 
examples of -s in Toxophilus, of winch endures^ 39, occurs m a metrical 
line, and leauesy 91, also "in a verse Sir Thos Smith nearly always 
wn cs -cih in Republ , but geiles, ibid , p 67 Queen Elizabeth, in her 
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later letters (to James VI) and in the Translations writes -r, by the side 
of -eth^ &c , very frequently In the latter, -j is much commoner than 
-Ih The -J* forms are not so frequent in those letters in Ellis written 
when the Queen was a ^irl, but methinkes occurs in 157^1 Ellis 1 2 263 
The Auxiliaries dolh and hath are nearly always so written in all the Queen’s 
writings In Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique -tth and -j forms are both 
frequent, the latter occurring more commonly than in Aspham, especially 
111 the less stately and solemn passages In the Letters of Lord Burghley 
(Ellis, and Bardon Papers), so far as I can see, and in Euphues, none but 
-th forms are found Bacon, iii his Essays, seems invariably to use the 
-th ending 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century the 3rd Singular Present 
nearly always ends in -s in all kinds of prose writing except in the state- 
liest and moat lofty Evidently the translators of the Authorized Version 
of the Bible regarded -s as belonging only to familiar speech, but the 
exclusive use of -ith here, and in every edition of the Prayer Book, may 
be partly due to the tradition set by the earlier Biblical translations and 
the early editions of the Prayer Book respectively Except m liturgical 
prose, then, -eih becomes more and more uncommon after the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, it is the survival of this and not the re- 
currence of -s which is henceforth noteworthy The -th forms are 
common in Sir Thomas Browne, but his style is not typical of his age 

The letters in the Vcmey Memoirs contain a few examples of -tth 
which show that thi\ survived even in familiar and colloquial language 
down to the middle of the century 

Tom Verney writes idlethy Mem ii 156, 1646, Lady Verney, express 
seth^\\ 246,1646, Sir Ralph has * on (= one) /cujrM his lime, the other 
spends his money', ii 247, 1646, and ‘my Lady Browne telletk me in 
70, 1650 In Tom Jones, Fielding makes Parson Supple, the h3pocntical 
chaplain, say ‘ You behold, Sir, how he waxelh wroth at your abode 
here’, voL 1, p 312, First Fd 

The -j forms are usually ascribed to Northern influence, but this 
cannot conceivably have been exerted directly, and one naturally turns to 
the East Midland dialects, which so often were the undoubted medium 
whereby Northern forms have reached London Fnglish, as the probable 
channel in tins case also In this instance, however, the forms are 
almost as rare in the fifteenth century in the works of writers fiom 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and evtn frgm Lincolnshire, as they are in the docu- 
inenLs ol London and of the South generally It must be mentioned, 
however, that Norf Guild Returns, 1389, have numerous -s form^. in the 
documents of the Guild of St Thomas of Canterbury, but elsewhere -ith 
It IS true, also, that Lydgate of Bury has -j forms in abundance, and it is 
possible that in other E Midland documents, especially the official 
writings such as the Suffolk and some Lincolnshire Wills of the fifteenth 
century, the writers deliberately avoided these fornij and assimilated their 
usage to that still prevailing in London, although the forms may have 
been in the normal colloquial usage of these areas This, however, 
would not apply to Bokenam, who shows few if any traces of specific 
London influence It is perhaps rather a far-fn.ched assumption that the 
£ Midland writers of the fifteenth century conceal their normal speech 
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habit in this respect, while all the time the very peculiaiily which does 
not emeige in their writing’s was in existence and was gradually in- 
fluencing London speech Again, it is significant that some of the 
earliest r forms are found 111 St Editha, and few will attribute Northern 
influence to this Wiltshire text Some other explanation must be sought 
They are also not infrequent in the letters of the younger Celys (Essen) 
in third quartei of fifteenth century and they are here clearly a colloquial 
feature It has been suggested that thi -x forms of the 3rd Sing passed 
into prose literature from the poetical writings, and from prose literature 
to colloquial speech This now appears to me highly improbable It iB 
true that the exigencies of rhyme and metre make it convenient to sub- 
SLiiute the forms in s for those in -i/h in verse By this means a syllable 
IS got nd of, and the possibilities of rhyme enormously mci eased Thus, 
at a time when s is comparatively rare in prose writings of any sort — 
that IS down to the middle of the sixleenih century — the ending often 
appears in poetry But it is hard to believe that what was destined to 
become the only form m the colloquial language should have come into 
that form of English primarily Lorn poetry It u more likely that the 
use of the x forms in poetry is quite independent of iheir introduction 
into colloquial English The use of those forms made by Ascham and 
Queen Elizabeth strikes one as reflecting a prevalent habit of ordinary 
speech We might suspect Northern influence m the case of Ascham, 
a Vorkshireman, but not in the Queen and her contemporaries generally 
The avoidance of them — in Euphues — by the highly correct Lyly is not 
consistent with a purely hrerar} origin Had he regarded these forms as 
primarily poetical, why should he not have employed them in his essen- 
tially artificial dialogue ? On the other hand if Lyly regarded the -x 
ending as an innovation, associated with familiar colloquial speech, he 
was just the man to set his face against them in writing such a work as 
Euphues The -x forms m Mach)n are certamlj the result of colloquial 
usage, as this writer is not the man to take his grammar from the poets, 
nor, indeed, from literature of any sort 

It IS more in accordance with what we know of the relations of the 
Spoken language to the language of Literature to suppose that the 
feature we are considering passed, in the first instance, intc everyday 
usage, quite independently of the poets, and thence into the prose style 
of literature It is evident that the number of persons who read poetry 
must at any time be very small m comparison with the population as a 
whole , and poetical diction, in so far as it differs from that of ordinary 
life can exercise Imt a slight influence upon the colloquial language at 
large If the -s forms of the 3rd Sing Present gamed currency primarily 
from poetical and then from prose literature, it would be difficult to 
explain how, in a comparatively short time, they attained such univer- 
sality of usage, and also, allowing for the weight of tradition in favour of 
the older form, why they should have been felt as too colloquial to be 
admitted at all into Litprgical English in any form, and into the Autho- 
rized Version 

But all this is purely negative, and docs not account for the appearance 
of the forms and their gradual complete acceptance in a dialect area to 
which they were originally quite alien, 
z 
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We we placed m this dilemma, that ihe only apparent possible mier> 
mediary between the North and London and the South, by which 
a dialectal pecuharity could pass, 19 the E Midland area, whereas this 
particular characteristic does not appear to be especially widespread in 
the E Midland dialects, or among such writers as might be expected to 
show direct influence from these dialects in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries — e p Bokenam, Gregory, Capgrave, Bury Wills, some of the 
Lines Wills, Marg Paston 

From this dilemma the theory which saddles the poets ultimately with 
giving currency to the -s forms in the Spoken language, if it can be 
accepted, offers an easy escape If, in spite of the improbabilities which 
have been urged against it, this view commends itself to the reader, he 
will have no further difficulty It is possible, however, that the starting- 
point of the -s forms has nothing to do with Regional influence, but that 
ihc extremely common Auxiliary ts may have provided the model I am 
inclined to think that this is the true explanation of the 3rd Pers Pres in 
-s in the Spoken dialect of London and the South, and in the English of 
I iterature « 

A few remarks upon the use of these forms by the poets down to the 
first half of the sixteenth century will not be out of place 

The -j forms were a great boon to writers of verse, both in supplying 
rhymes, and metrically, m providing a form with a syllable less than 
the form of the same verb 

Thus poets often ryake use of these forms both in rhyme and in the 
miiUlle of lines As regards the fifteenth ceniury, while Lydgate often 
employs these forms, Hoccleve does not, and Stephen Hawes appears to 
make but moderate use of them Skelton, who was born in 1460, and 
may therefore be regarded as belonging to the late fifteenth century from 
a linguistic point of view, makes frequent use of the -s endings (-ij*, 

-es, -j) in such a rough coarse satire as * Why come ye nat to Courle ? ^ 
but generally writes -M in his morf* delicate work, such as Ph)II)p Sparowe , 
in Magnyficence he has usually -e/h, but also s^e lokys, 925, he nc reckyi, 

1 168, rhymes sptkys, and Pers S 

It has already been mentioned that the Wilts writer of St Editha has 
a few -j forms, while the Suffolk writer Bokenam has practically none 

The Earl of Surrey has many of these endings, the sonnet The Suuete 
sesnun alone having springes, hringts^ singes, JJmgfs, slinges, mmges all 
rhyming, besides decayes, and they occur with fair frequency in all his 
love poems and in the tran‘'laiioii of the Aeneid Sir Thomas Wjait the 
Elder has a great many in his Satires Lord Buckhurst, in the Induc- 
tion, has twenty -j forms in the seventy-nine seven-Imc verses 

The only -th endings are haih, four limes, doth, doeth, three times 
and ceasseih, once Hath and doth survive long after -j has become 
unncrsal in English, but so far as the metre is concerned it is evident that 
has would do just as w ell, and the same is true of dots The spelling doeth, 
which occurs in vei se 69 of the Induction, is monosyllabic — * mine i>es 
That fylde wnih teares as doeth ihe spryngyng well' The form ceasseih, 
verse 40, is metiically of the same value as ceases, which might, 
therefore, have been used had the poet wished All the -s forms in 
the poem are necessary for the metre, and in the only cases wbeie 
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there was any option Lord Buckhurst has written -th m preference 
to -j All these facts, taken together with the arguments stated earlier, 
seem to nie to confirm the view that the s ending was of colloquial, not 
of literary origin, in Standard English, and that it arose in various areas 
in the South, not through external Regional influence but as a result of 
a natural and widespread analogy The ending may have had currency 
first among the humbler classes (cf the Celys and Machyn), and its usage 
for convenience m poetry may have hastened its acceptance in the collo- 
quial speech of the better classes 

Forms of the jrd Pets Present Singular without Inflexion 
At the present time such forms may occasionally be heard from vulgar 
and uneducated speakers I noticed, some years ago in Essex, that such 
phrases as ' he eome every day to see me’, ‘ he always take sugar m his 
lea and so on, were very common 

In earlier times these flexionless 3rd Singulars were used by far more 
distinguished persons The origin of the omission is presumably the 
analogy of the tst Person 

I have noted a few from the fifteenth century onwards — ^Marg Fasten, 
commaund, \ 346, Lord Demers, methynke 1 2^0, Latimer, mtthynke, 
Seven Sermons, 133, Ascham, methinckc^ lox 100, Q Elizabeth, ‘as 
your secreUrjc Urme it', I ttrs lo J VI, 30^ Wentworth Pprs , 'my 
cossen hear take great delight in Ashing and ketch many', 47 , ‘ the town 
till a world of stories of Lady Masham , Peter 40^ 

The Endings of the Prisent Jnduative Plural 
In M E the ending -ep ip m the Present PI is typical of the Southern 
dialects and en of the Midland, especially of E Midland From the 
middle of the ihirteenth century onwards London texts, by the side of the 
Southern -ep, have a preponderance of the E Midland en type of Pres 
Pis The weakened ending -e, with loss of final -/j, was still further 
weakened, sometimes, even in the fourteenth century, and from this type 
our present-diy form, without any suffix, is derived Chaucer generally 
writes tn in his prose, -e being rare In his poetry both forms occur 
very commonly, but in rhymes -e is almost univereal 

The history of the Present PI during the Modern period is concerned 
(i) with the gradual loss of the final and the ultimate fixing of the 
prevailing type as one with no ending at all , (z) with the survival, for 
a considerable period, alongside the en, or the flexionless type, of the 
ending eth, -tih , (3) with the appearance of a PI ending m -es, s 
Now this last is still, as it was m ME and even in 0 L a character- 
istic feature of the Northern dialects Whether the use of this suffix, 
sporadically, from about the middle of the sixteenth century in 
Literary English, and in the colloquial speech of educated persons in the 
South of England, is to be ascribed to Northern influence, is quite 
another matter. We shall discuss this question later on 

The Present Indicative Plural in -en^ -e 
We should expect, from what we know of ME, to find that in the 
fifteenth century en or -e would be the sole, or at least the prevailing type of 
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ending in London English, and ihat -lih, &c., would occur only In 
texts written by Southerners As a matter of fact, the latter suffix is by 
no means so rare in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries as we might 
expect, even in the writings of those whom we have no reason to suspect 
of Regional tendencies. It would appear that the literary and official 
documents of the late fourteenth century do not give us an altogether true 
picture of actual speech habit in this respect, and that the Plurals 
must have survived in the colloquial speech of large sections of the 
population, over a considerable area, although expressed comparatively 
larely in the written form of English This type of ending survives long 
after the disappearance of The appearance of the -s endings marks 
a further and later stage These appear some time after the loss of 
and at a period in which i/A, &c , is a rarely 

it must be ascribed to the indirect mfiuence of London speech, in its 
written form, that the -at type either very largely predominates^ or is at 
least represented, from quite early m the fifteenth century, even in docu- 
ments whose authors might be expected to stick to a pure Southern form 

Thus, PalUdius (Essex) generally writes -tth^ but has occasional -m; 
the Constable of Dynevor, by the side of wt /ayUih, 15, has also they 
iyen ‘ see 1 6, and hau ‘ have Ellis 11 1 , St Editha has slydith, S, but 
dwelU, 57 , the Devonian Fortescue has only -en, yn, or -f , ShilhngforJ 
has semeth, la, meny/k, 16, but more often --en, requyren^ 30, seyn 'say', 
40, 131, &c , deservtn, 131, touchyn^ 132 {•en occurs most commonlv m 
the legal and officul dccuments m the Shillmgford Pprs , and in Shilling- 
ford's letter to the Chancellor , this ending is commoner in the letter of 
the Bishop of Exeter than m S own letters or those of his fnends) 

Turning to writers whom we might suspect of specific £ Midland 
tendencies — Bokenam has -e or William Fasten, the judge, has -en 
or -e ^ Marg Faston has generally -yn — jeawyn, 1 168, or no ending — 
ye thenh, 1 224, but mafy/A, 11 124, Gregory, the Cockney from Suffolk, 
-yn, -e, or no ending — belevyn, 75, d^u/yn, 124, be/uie 'promise', 125, 
ton^, 201, but also lojigytht^ 134 

These writers, as we should expect, hardly differ from the London 
usage in this parucular case 

We may now describe the characteristics of a certain number of 
typical Literary English texts Hoccleve has only -m , Rewle Sustr 
Men very commonly -m, purchassin, 81 4, longin, 33 2, &c, &c, but 
J>y singipf no ^,J>eyeiip, in 17, pey redlp^ 116 17 and 20, Bk 
of Quint , -en with occasional -tP , State of Ireland, Sl Pprs of Hen VIII, 
1515, has frequent examples of y/h, but -en occasionally — there bin more 
then 60 comties, p i Lord Surrey has ben, Aeneid, Bk 11, 735 This is 
the latest -en form in prose m my collections until we get to Euphues, in 
which work 1 have noted they loaden, 144 This is a better example 
than that quoted by Bradley on p 257 of his edition of Morris’s Histori- 
cal Outlmes, from Shakespeare — ‘ and waxen in their mirth ’ — smee the 
additional syllable is here added for the sake of the metre The same 
applies to Wyatt’s 'you that blamen*, Tottel, 37 On the whole, Ben 
jonson’s remark in his English Grammar, that tj^e ending -en was used 
' till about the reign of Henry VIII ' la correct, but it should be qualified 
and limited to the beginning of the reign, for we must regard the exam- 
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pies just quoted from Surrey, Wyatt, and Euphues as literary archaisms, 
which do not represent the usage of the spoken language This 
applies also to Spenser's deliberate archaisms — bene, rhymes ierte, wemt, 
&c As late, however, as 1695 Congreve makes Ben Legend, a rough 
sailor, though a gentleman's son, say ‘as we sqyn at sea'. Love for Love, 
Act III, Sc VI 

Mention may be made of three fifteenth-century texts wntten in the 
South-West Midlands — the English Register of Godstow Abbey (1450) 
has -/A Pis , m -i/A and -eiA, very frequently, especially in the first, liturgi- 
cal portions of the work, but also many in ^en, and some in ~e , the 
English Register of Oseney Abbey, Oxfordshire, c 1460, has Aauen, 
pey Aolden, 53, but -n is rather rare, -e being commoner, and -p forms 
being apparently absent , the Ordinances of Worcester have -en or •< 

The Central Midlands, as represented by the Coventry Leet Bk, have 
-en, yn. 


TAe Survival of Pres Pis m -c.4;h, -ith 

We have seen that these are in use in documents over a very wide 
area, besides in the London and Literary English throughout the 
fifteenth century, we have now to trace them through the following 
century and beyond The chief examples I have noted are — St ol 
Ireland, St Pprs Hen VIII, iii, 1515, -ylh is very common— c u some 
caHyth, i, messengers comytk, 14, lAey payeth '5, &c , &c , Skelton, 
Magnyf, ‘your clothes smdletA musiy 761, Her eyen gray and slept, 
CauselA mine herle to lepe, Phjll Sparowe, 1015, Sir Thos Elvot, 
besemelk, 7, Aarls lepeth, 245, people takethe comforte 45, other foules and 
besits which herdeth and flocketh, 2 210, afUr exploitures hapnelh occasions, 
2 429, Loid Berners, hroissart, other thynges lydh at my hart, i 194, 
your Knightes abxdeth for you to wasshe, i 195, what weneth the French- 
men, I 32a, thtir husbandes payeth, i 3*52, Archbp Cranmer, Your 
Lordships hath bene thoroivty en/ormed, illis 1 a 172, Bp Latimer, ih£ 
mountaines swelleth, Seven Serm , 31, goth, 41, kepeth, 74, Cavendish, 
L of Wolsey, them that hath, 245, Ascham orcasinnally uses hath, doth 
in PI — as wild horses doth race, 7 ox 8, Q Elizabeth, the ('they') ar 
most desteved that trusieth most in theirselves, Ellis 1 2 156, 1549, who 
seekith the may, &c , 7 ransi , hreakith, I'ransl , 132, Sir 7 hos 

Smith, the father and mother sendeth them out in couples, Rep Angl 24 , 
Spenser, State of Ireland, the upper garment nhich serving men vueaieth, 
p 623, col 2, Euphues — whose barkes scemeth, 231, pleasant sirroppes 
doth chufiiest infect a delicate taste, 306 

In tlie seventeenth century the Verney Memoirs have a few- examples — 
I believe others doth doe that. Lady V, 11 252, 1647, Elders who . 
askeih them such questions, Lady V,ii 259, 1647 

It seema evident from these examples that the Southern -ih Plurals 
survived longer in good usage than might be gathered from the late M E 
literary works This form is one of the Southern charai teristics of the 
original London dialect,which were gradually ousted by E Midland en- 
croachments, but It lingered long in the conservative usage of the upper 
classes of society 
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Present Plurals in -B 

This form of the Pres Indie PI, which survives to the present time as 
a vul^nsm, is by no means very rare in the second half of the sixteenth 
century among writers of all classes, and was evidently in good colloquial 
usage well into the eighteenth century 1 do not think that many 
students of English would be m^'lined to put down the present-da> 
vulgarism to North country or Scotch influence, since it occurs vet) 
commonly among uneducated speakers in London and the South, whose 
speech, whatever may be its merits or defects, is at least untouched by 
Northern dialect The explanation of this peculiarity is surely analogy 
with the Singular The tendency is to reduce Sing and PI to a common 
form, so that certain sections of the people inflect a)l Persons of both 
Sing and PI with -s after the pattern of the 3rd Pers Sing, while 
others drop the suffix even in the 3rd Sing , after the model of the un- 
in/lected isl Pers Sing and the PI of all Persons 

But if this simple explanation of the present-day PI in -s be accepted, 
why should we reject U to explain the same foim at an earlier date ? 

It would seem that the present-day vulgarism is the lineal traditional 
descendant of what was formerly an accepted form The -s Plurals do 
not appear until the -j forms of the 3rd Sing are alreach in use They 
become more frequent in proportion as these become more and more 
firmly established in colloquial usage, though, in the written records 
which we possess they are never anything like so widespread as the 
Singular -s forms Those who persist in regarding the sixteenth- 
century Plurals in -s as evidence of Northern influence on the English 
of the South must explain how and by what means that influence was 
exerted The view would have had more to recommend it, had the 
forms first appeared after James VI of Scotland became King of 
England In that case they might have been set down as a fashionable 
Court trick But these Plurals are /ar older than the advent of James to 
the throne of this country 

The earliest example I have noted occurs, strangely enough, in the 
Report on the Slate of Iieland in St Pprs Hen VllJ, jii, 1515, p 15, 
the noble folk of the land shotes at hym This sentence is the more 
remarkable in that there are no 3rd Pers Sing in -s in this text, and that 
Pis in -ith abound It is just conceivable, though unlikely, that folk is 
here regarded as a Singular Collective Noun, and that the Verb is iheie- 
fore also Singular Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder has for swine so grones, 
which rhymes Satire to Sir F Bryan, 18, 1540 Bp Latimer, in 

his Sermons, has a certain number of -j Plurals — siandes, 87, some that 
ltues^ i 79 i there be some writers that saies iBB, some say es, 189 As we 
have seen above, the bishop often uses -j in the 3rd Sing Machyn has 
after them comys harolds, 40 The only forms of the 3rd Sing which 
1 have found in this Diary end m -j (cf p 333), but they are so few 
that we cannot judge with certainty whether this was Machyn's 
usual form, nor how far the -s Plural may have been influenced by it 
Lord Buckhurst, Induction, has * And as tlx' stone that drops of 
water weares’, rhyming with teares^ Noun, v 12 Ascham has the 
cordes haue nofhyng to stop them^ but whippes so far back^ &c , 
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Queen Elizabeth has many examples, especially in her Translations, 
but some also in her later letters (to James VI) A few examples — all 
our suhjectes Jokes after ^ Lttrs 31, ^mall Jl%es silks fast for wekems, L 41, 
your commissionars ielz me, ibid 44, sild recouers ktii^s iher dominion, ibid 
59 , in the Translations wc have — roring windz the seas perturhz, 4, all 
men hides them, 132, nj* the huntars rates iher houndz, 134, men that runs, 
133, &c ic Thos Wilson, Arte of ^lict, has some speakes some speites, 
220 Theie are seventeen forms in -s after some on this one page 

The Verney Papers have how things goes here. Sir R V , 1639 , 
couenantns has forbidden any man to read li, 240 , Verney Memoirs — My 
Lady and Sir iomos remembers their sarvues to you and Mrs Gardiner, 
Cary V , 11 68, 1642, both sides promtsts, &c , Lady Sussex 11 252,1647, 
the late noyses of riesings puis me in a fear, &c , Cary Stewkley (Verney), 
111 439- 1659 

In the Wentworth Papers Lady W and her son Peter both use these 
forms — v^hich moste lanhgs at, 52, 1706, all people from the highist to 
the lowist stairs (i e ‘ stares ') a/ter them, 57 , several affirms, 123 (Peter 
W ) , Lord Wentworth and Lady Hanoi gives their duty to your Lordship, 
Lady A Wentworth, a child, 453, 1724 , Lord Garsy and Mr Varnum 
both corns in the somer thear, 55 all others sends fowls, 59 , Peter and his 
wife comse tomorrow, 127, my letters that informs you, 107 (Peter W ) , 
Two of the prettiest young peers tn England iiho, by the way, makes 
no pretty fiqure, 395 (Peter W), Mrs Lawson and Mrs Oglethorpe gives 
their service to you, 444 (Lord Bute) • 

Note The use of 2/ and was with a Plural Subject will be dealt with 
under the Auxiliaries, p 356 

The Infinitive 

The usual M E ending in the Midlands and South is -en, but formal 
without -n are lound quite early A typical Southern ending of the Inf 
IS ~y, -le, &c , which represents the O E -lan suffix, and is generalized 
widely, especially in Verbs of French origin, in the dialects of the South- 
hast and South-West 

The -n termination hardly survives in written documents beyond the 
third quarter of the hfteenih century, and by that Lime the examples are 
scarce 

All fifteenth-century writers use Infinitives in ~e, even when they occa- 
sionally keep -en or -yn Hoccleve has ^<2;*, usen, synkyn, wedden , Const 
of Dynevor, to wetyn, P2llis n i 14 , Rewle Sustr Men is rather rich in 
-n foims — to henn, 90, &c , fey schulUn dwellin 94 21, we commaunde . 
senden, enioinen, 95 14, howen, 113 12, knelyn, 115 38, &c , Fortescue 
generally has -e or no ending, e g gyf, but helpen, 152, Marg. Paslon 
has numerous forms in -n — ye vol askyn, 1 49, to heryn, 1 67, huyn ' buy ’ 

1 68, sellyn, 1 69, &c , &c , Bokenam has seen, delyvyrn, acceptyn, adver- 
iysyn, geuyn, lesyn, &.c , Giegory has a fair number of -n forms — usyn, 82, 
folowyn, 91, procedyn, 99, ben, 99, beryn, 99, doen, 99, setten, settynne, 117, 
and also rather strangely a few forms m\,-y — delyvery, irS, answery, 231 
(i'*<\ct),ymageny, 231 , ^e Godstow Register usually has -e or no ending, 
but fallyn, 25 , Caxton has very few examples of -n, but ouer taken, Jason 
50 5 The ~y type is found also in St Editha — to correcty, 23S3. 
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A late example in prose is hi and I wyll commen^ in a letter of Thos. 
Pery, T539, Ellis 11 2 148 

A late survival, or rather revival, of -en, for metncal reasons^ is seen in 
Lord Buckhurst’s L.can accusen notu^ Complaint of Ouke of Buckingham, 
>47 

The Prefix y- m Past Partictphs 

This prefix, which is s Lill much u£ed by Chaucci , is comparatively rare in 
the poems of Hoccleve In the Reg of Pr he y!i\\x% ypyuchid^yput^ but 
generally omits the prefix m Strong Verbs In the Minor Poems, however. 
We have itake^ ifalle On the whole dunng the fifteenth century the use 
of the prefix is chiefly confined to texts which show a more or less 
strongly marked Souihern provincial influence, whether South-Eastern or 
South-Western Thus it is frequent in the letter of the Constable of 
Dynevor Castle, in Shillingford, in the Register of Oseney, where it is 
almost universal in Strong and Weak Verbs, in the R of Godstow, where, 
however. It IS less frequent, especially in Strong Verbs In St Editha the 
prefix IS often written' and crossed out .again in the MS , though it is 
also fairly often not erased, and often not written at all In the South- 
East the prefix is very common in Palladius, but very rare in the much 
later Cely Papers , the Suffolk dialect, as ^ep^e‘^ented by Bokenam, shows 
no example of it, nor does Marg Paston Fortescue, from whom one 
might expect this Southermsm, appears not to wrUe>- at all m Strong 
Verbs and very rarely v\ Weak, though I have noted t-b/issed, 155 , Pecok 
seems to have no examples in vol 1 of the Repressor, and there aie none 
in the Ordinances of Worcester, nor those of Fxeter 

Of texts written more specifically m the London dialect, the Suffolk 
man Gregory has a fair sprinkling of Past Participles, Strong and Weak, 
with J-, and Rewle of Sustr Men a few Apparently Gregory's forms 
were not derived from his native dialect, so we must regard them as 
belonging to a rather archaic form of London speech Cixlon mikes 
no use of the prefis, nor is it found in the later Cr of Knt of I 3 ath, 
which IS a better example on the whole of the higher type of London 
English After this the prefix is only used by poets who are more or less 
deliberately archaic An interesting form — storm yheten — occurs in Skel- 
ton’s Magnyfyeence, a word which suggests the Spenserian pciiod of 
Keats Spenser's imilaiion of Chaucer is doubtless chiefl) responsible 
for the occasional use of the i-forms by later poets 

VI 

The Strong Verbs 

The following is but the slightest sketch of the development of these 
Verbs in the Modern period The examples given of the forms of the 
members of each class are intended mainly to show on the one hand the 
survival of old forms, and on the other the adoption of those now in use 
It is evident that a much larger collection of forms would be necessary to 
achieve with anything like completeness, either qr these objects In fact 
a speaal monograph would be required, which I may possibly undertake 
when circumstances permiL The excellent monograph of Price on 
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Strong Verbs from Caxion to the End of the Elizabethan Period contains 
a great deal of material which I have not incorporated here, the following 
short account being based on part of my own collections We want an 
account dealing wiih these Verbs from 1400 or so until the end of the 
eighteenth century Caxton is not a good starting-point, nor is the end 
of the Elizabethan period the end of the story I now regret that I did 
not make much larger collections from the Verney Memoirs and the 
Wentworth Papers, as well as from later eighteenth-century source*! 

The apparent irregularities in the Strong Verbs during the Middle uod 
Modern periods, compared with the conditions in OE, are due to the 
working of analogy in various directions 

The fact that originally there were two, three, and in some cases four 
types in a single class of Verbs, and that there was a certain variety of 
treatment of each type according to Regional dialect, has given a very 
considerable number of possible types for the Preterite and Past Participle 
of some classes Added to this there is the transference of Verbs from 
one class to another which while closely resembling it, yet differed from 
It in certain respects Thus speak has been transferred to the class to 
which break belongs The result of this was first to produce a new 
P P spoken^ on the analogy of broken, and then to call into existence 
a new Preterite broke on the pattern of the new P P 

Duiing the ME period the tendency was to get nd of the dislinclion 
between the Singular and Plural in the Preterite in those classes where 
this originally existed In the North and East MjdMnd it was utsuahy the 
old Singular Preterite which survived as the sole type for that tense In 
the South-West, on the other hand, the type of the P P generally 
dominated the Preterite also 

It will be noticed that many Verbs have forms wuh both a long and a 
short vowel in the Fret m the Early Modern period, a condiiion which is 
inherited from M E Thus we have both spack and spake, bad and bade^ 
sat and sate, &c The explanation of this is simple 1 he short forms 
are m all these cases the normal developments of the O F forms — sp{f]aec, 
b^d, saat, &c In M E these forms were the only ones with a short vowel 
in ihe whole conjugation of each of these Verbs It is perleclly natural, 
therefore, that some speakers should have extended the quantity ul the 
Inf and Pres sp ken, the Pret PI spiken, and the P P spiktn — spoken to 
the Pret Sing, the solitary form which had a short vowel, pronouncing 
spdk[e) instead of spdk Later, this new type spdklf) was m its turn 
extended also to the Pret PI, so that spiken was eliminated and the 
distinction disappeared 

We see two distinct tendencies conflicting during the Modern period, 
namely, one to eslabhsh the type of the P P for the Pret as well and 
the other to eliminate the old P P type in favour of that of the Pret 
Those speakers who said writ in the Pret exhibited the former ten 
denev, while those who said 1 have wrote displaced the latter 

It has been pointed out that the old Pret PI type rarely supersedes 
that of the Sing , unless the former be also that of the P P , m which case 
It IS assumed that it is th^ F F which is the basis of analogy, as the form 
more frequently used 

Thus the history of the Strong Verbs after the 0 E period is chiefly 
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concerned with Iranslerence of Verbs from one class to another, with the 
elimination of this or that type, and with the ultimaLe distribution in 
a piven dialect of the various types between the Pret and P P 

Many old Slronp Verbs have passed into the Weak conjugation, 
e g hake, sew, &c We notice a tendency to transfer others, e g /ake, 
come, stand, which did not, however, become established m the Standard 
Spoken or m the Literary form oj" English 

The converse process of a Weak Verb becoming Strong is rarer, but 
we note strive — strove — striven on the analogy of thrive — throve — thriven, 
&c Hide — hid — hidden instead of O E hydd, M E hidde, is due to the 
influence of ride — rid — ridden Here we note that hid was a perfectly 
normal Weak PreL from hide, the vowel being shortened in M E before 
the double consonant Rid, a common Preterite, instead of rode, is due 
to the influence of the P P Having got hide — hid, it was inevitable that 
the agreement with ride should be completed by the formation of hidden 
as a P P 

We see, even from the comparatively few examples given below, that 
the usage of the best writers in the sixteenth and even in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, in regard to the Strong Verbs, does not by 
any means coincide exactly with our own Even at the present time 
there is a certain fluctuation Thus, while we have eliminated fiang as 
the Prei of fling, and prefer the P P type sang, rang are still in very 
wide use, although many speakers say sung, rung, allowing the P P tjpe 
to carry the day as in'ihe case of flung Great hesitation exists m the 
conjugation of wake What is the current form of the P P ? Some 
speakers habitually use waked, others woke, others woken 

Such forms as wrdte, drdve, strdke, which occur sometimes in Cl i 
in the sixteenth century are certainly not of Norihern origin as is sup- 
posed by some. Apart from the very common occurrence of forms with 
d in other classes — e g sdte, bare, spake, Slz, side by side with sat, &c , 
which probably encouraged the use of a as a vowel associated with the 
Pret , wrdte, &c , would arise naturally by the side of wrdt (with O h 
shortening^ just as sdte and spake arose by the side of sat, spak, and 
gave by the side gaf 

The analogy of bade Pret with a P P bidden may also have helped to 
form a Pret wrdte, strdke, &c , in association with written, siritKen, as also 
sate with a P P sitten 

It should be noted that the preservation or loss of -en in the P P is 
a matter of dialect originally In ME the Southern dialects generally 
drop the -n, and Midland dialects retain it Thus the variations between 
Verbs in this lespect are the result of different competing Regional 
tendencies 


Class I O E i — d — i — z M E i — — i — i 

The Inf and Pres type of this Class shows no variation from the 
normal development of M E r, and is invariably [az] It is therefore 
unnecessary to include examples 
Write 

Preterite wrote, &c — Pecok, wroten (PI), Shillingford, wrote, 8, 
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wroUf, 6i , Marg Paston, wroi, i 178, &c , Latimer, wrote, 175, wrot, 
^75 

writ, &c — Euphues, wn/, 304, Mrs Eure, Verney Mem 11 8^, n/ 
(1642) 

wrate — Eljot, 1 131, 156, 11 100 

Past Participle writt(en), &c — Hoccleve, wryten , St Editha, 
wryicn, 33, ywryton, 9, Bokenam, v^ryiyn, Pr Marg’ 4, Gregor3, 
wrylynne, 61 , ShiJlrngford, wniyn, 15, Gabr Hane^, writ, Lttrs 265, 
Euphues, 169, Mis Pulteney, V Pprs 222, ri/ ( 16^9) 

wrote, &c — Sir Edw Howard llllis 11 1 216(1513), Lady Mary 
M Woitle}, ‘ all the verses were wrote by me ’ 

Write Lady Sussex uses right as a Pret , V Mem iv 8B, 1642 

Smite 

Preterite smote, smot — Gregory, 76 , Cr of Dk of York Knt 

of B ith, smot, 399 

Past Part sm\ttyn, Machyn, 14 

smete, Grtgory, 77, smetyn, Gregory, 106, smet, Bokenam, Kath 
898 

smot, Shakespeare, L L L, rlnmes vith not 

Drive St Fduha has Pret Sing dro/, 36, Prel PI droiyn, 3263, 
ind dreiyn, 54 The latter form occurs also in Shillingford, 97, and 
Short Engl ChronicE, yr 

• 

Abide The normal Pret Sing abode occuio, St Jvditha, 276, and 
the PI ahydyn, Bokenam, Cnst 673, Ptcok his Sing alodt, and PI 
ahiden, 1 20, ahoden, i 206 , Maig Pa'iion, ahedyn PI , i 11 1 , Slnlling- 
ford, abode Sjng 5, Latimer, abode, j88 

Past Pariuiple Marg Paston, abiden, 41 , also Fortescue, 135, and 
Shillingford, 41, and SkcUon, Magnyfycence, 576 , Marg P iston lias also 
abedyn, 1 Sr, also Short Engl Chron 130, Pljol has ahoden, ii 184 

Bite The old Pret bote survives in the fifteenth ceuturv, Gregory, 
202, Caxton, Jason 69 14 

Bide Pret rorf, Marg Paston, 1 77, Shillingford, rode, c, Gregory, 
roode, 89, Lord Berners, 1 114, Machyn rod, rode, 4 

nd, &c — Cranmer, Ellis 1 2 37, Thos Wilson, 140, Machyn also 
has red, 167 
Strike 

Inf, Slz By the side of stnh, stnek is also found — Fuphues, to 
strick, 239 

Preterite stroke — Cr of Knt of Bath, 400, Latimer, 94, 

Euphues, 251 

strake strack — Cr of Knt of Bath, strakke, 399, 400 (twice), 
Lord Berners, stroke, 1 J14 140, J Mason, strake, Fdlis 11 2 59, 

Cavendish, L of \Volsey, strak, 83 
fitreke — St Editha, 3739 
struck — Machyn, S5, 

Past Participli atricken, &c — Machyn, strylen, 63 , Euphues, 
stricken, 152, striken, 299 
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itrooken, &c — Tho'; Wilson, 133, Sir T Smith, siroken, 

Republ ']6 , Euphues, siroohe^ 157, siroken, 162, 230 

fltruoken — Honourable J Dillon (of a ship), 'She had her bottome 
strucken out', Vefney Pprs 149 


Class IL O E to^ i', (7 , M E (= [y]), 0*, a, 0 

Choose. The Present and Inf forms appear in three types— (i) 
chese (with ME \shifh is (.haractenstic of South-East and E Mid- 
land , (a) 0 (M E o') from a form with shifting of stress from the first to 
the second eUmcnt of the diphthong, and the loss of the former — eo — 
M — b , (3) u— [v], which IS a charactenstic W Midland and South- 
West treatment of « in M E T^pcs (2) and (3) have no diflerence m 
pronunciation from the pioment that [y] has become [u] (cf p 246), 
but the spelling \Mth u probably indicates a late survival of (3) On the 
other hand, u may he written occasionally for type (2), according to 
the habit of writing a for O F 0* See pp 234, &c This is probably the 
explanation of the chuse spelling in writers vho would hardly make use 
of type (3) 

(1) Inf and Pres , to chees, che\e, &c , occur in Pallad 4 84, 99 1059, 

&c , M Paston, ii 292, J cheSf Pccok, chese Subj ,1 112 , Gregory, 230, 
Inf, Caxton, Jason, for to chese, 57 32, Elyot, 51, chesing , Lord 
Berners, 1 53 u 

(2) chose^ choose. Lord Berners, i 5^ , Latimer, Sev Serm 25, 

Ascham, Toxoph 39, Euphues, 139 

(3) chuse, &.C , Pallad g 123, Imperat , Lord Berners, 1 389, 

Machyn, chuysse^ 17, chusse, 14 1, J hos Wilson. A of Rhet 56, Euph 
chuse Imperat , 229. Lach Rochester, Verne) Mem 111 467 (1660) 

The Freieriie The M E checs ches, &c , with e [i] fiom O E is 
gradually replaced by a form with o', formed on llie aijalogy of the P P 
chosen This is the ancestor of the present form The older form 
survives far into the nficenth century, after which the 0 form is most 
common The occasional chise must be explained by association with 
Vbs of the hear class — Pret bare, P P bbren 

chees, &c , Hoccleve, St Editha, chesen (PI), 374 , Gregory, ehesse 
PI, 190, Forlescue, 112, 113 

chose, ftc , PLcok, 1 183, Gregory, chosst, 95, they ckosynne, 96, 

CaMon, Jason 94 32 , Lever, Serin 3^ 

chase, Ptcok, chas, 11 349, chaas, 11 ibid , Elyot, 1 214 
Past Participle St Editha still retains the old form 789, by 

the side of y-chose, 2207 There is no variety as regards the vowel, 
except that it occasionally appears to be short, as the following consonant 
is doubled, e g choose, Giepory, 95, Mach) n, 22 , otherwise the 

only point of note is that, as in other Stiong Vbs , the forms in alter- 
nate with those in -en e occurs, Pecok, i in , Gregory, 71, 95, 

Lady Rochester, choose, V Mem 111 467, 1660 Most wniers, so far as 
my material goes use the -en (yn) hpe 
O E gedtan — geai — guton — goten ‘ pour’ 

This obsolete Vb is still traceable m the word ingot, where got is 
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denved from the P P Elyot preserves the fuller form of the P P m 
yoten, 1 48 

Lose. This Vb had, on^inally, exactly the same vouel sequence as 
choose It IS conjugated as a Weak Vb from early m the Modern period, 
the survivals of the old Strong Pret and P P being rare The latter 
survives as an Adjective m the compound forlorn 

Inf and Pres A.c , Pallad 35 248, Marg Fasten, 1 109,11 309, 

, Fortescue, 118, lesynge Pres Part, 138, Eljot, 34, lese ^ Lord 
Berners, Uest, 1 28, Ascham, lease, Tox 117, leise, ibid la 8. 158 
(Subj ), teeseih, Tox 158 , Euphues, 193 
The other type appears as loose, 305 

Shoot O E st^tan — silai — scuion — siottn sLill retains the form with 
e, comparable to chlse, Ifse, in the fifteenth century, and is found in Marg 
Paston — scheie, 1 83, shef, 1 82 This lady also writes schoie, 1 83 

Gregory has schuie, which may be a phonetic spelling for the o' type, 
as IS most probable 

Gregory has a Weak Pret scho(, 204, and a P. "P.^scho/tyn, 58 
Float O E fledlan, &c , Bk of Quint, has fletijf 3rd Prea Sing 
Freeze Milton in Tnn Coll MS writes wherewith she Jreez'd her 
joes to congeal'd stone Comus 449 This, with the strange Weak Pret 
IS corrected from the original, which ran freezind wherewith, Ulc , a 
very archaic form of Pres Part The old P P /rure is used, P I 11, ■jO') 

Class 111 

O E singan — sang — sungon^sungen Verbs of this Class have, on 

the whole, preserved three original types, though no longer distinguishing 
betv een Sing and PI m the Pret Begin, ^pin, spring, swim, drink, Ac 
It IS possible that begin, Ac , besides began, in Piet had also forma 
with a long vowel, on the analogy of Class IV — cf hegane, Pecok, 
Machyn, Ac , swame, Lord Berners, by the side of swnrnme, KUot, li 169 
In home Verbs of this Class the P P type penetrates to the Pret , and 
just as we now often have rung, swum, Ac m the Prtt , 'we ^nd wonne, 
Euphues, ‘ won 273, by the side of the ihen usual wan or wanne, which 
occurs very generally not only in Euphues iLself but also before, in 
Short Engl Chron , wanne, 61, Gregory, gB, 71, Caxion, Jason, 11 3, 
Lord Berners, Machyn, Ac 

Lord Berners, 1 371, and Euphues, 08 , both have ftang where we 
now have flung, but Euphues already has slung, 60 

In ihe Vb the old distinction between Sing and PI Pret- — OE 
M E fond, OE fiindon,'^'^ founden — is pieserved far into the 
fifteenth century Pecok has Sing fonde, 1 loi, PI founden, by the side 
of fonden, 1 24a Shillingford has fonde, 6r, founde, 65 In the P P, 
forms with or without -n occur throughout the fifteenth century— e g 
Gregory, founde, foundyn , Caxton, founden, Fortescue, ffounde , M 
Vision, fownd, fond , Pecok and Ord of Worcester, Elyot has 

founde, 1 founden, 26, Ac, Ac Bun, in Inf, is a new formation, 
the ordinary ME type lA Inf and Pres is renne, which is perhaps of 
Scand ongin. This persists as the more usual form throughout the fif- 
teenth century and into the next century, and is found in Pallad , 
St Editha, Bokenam, Pecok, Bk of Quint , hortescue, Cr Knt of Bath, 
and Cath of Ar , the last but one having also in Pres Part Lord 

Berners has rynne and ryn, and further, ronne (= runne), i 163 and 35B, 
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and ronyiyngf i 163 Roon. is found in a letter Gf Sir £dw. Howard, 
Ellis II I 217, io runnt, Ascham, Tok 46^ ronne^ ibid 103, but rm still 
occurs, Scholem 54 Euphues has, apparently, only the runne type 
Com© OE cuman — cam — cum — comon — cdmon — cUTTlcti 
Various types spring from the above f 

Prct Si f^duha has come and become^ a 5, Sing" 65, PI comen, 58 1 
Pecok, cdmen^ cd?ne ^ Gregory has Pret PJ 91, and a Pret Sing 

come, apparently = [kum] from*the comm type, also cam, 91, a survival 
of old cam , Caxton has becam, 4 24 Sing , and cam, 94 32 Dr Knight 
has cam, 196, and so has Sir 1 Smith, Ellis 11 3 16 The P P is 
generally written come, which may represent either [kttm] or [kum] 

That the 0 and M E P P cumen survives is shown by the occasional 
spelling comme. Sec Gabriel Harvey had a new formation, overcomd, 
p 3, as a P P , and ouercomed occurs m the Te Deum in Edward Vi's 
First and Second Prayer Books, and Shakespeare has mishecom'd, L L L 
Pecok lias come, Gregory, ovyrcome, 125, Machyn, over-cum, 70 Caxton 
h^s comen (Jason), and so has Elyot, 11 144 Laneham’s Lur (1575). 
cummen 33 ’ • 

Clinib O E climhan — cldmb — ilumhon — clumben , M E climb — 
clomb — dumb 

Ihe Prei — cldme survives in Ascham, Tox 76 The vowel is from 
an O E and M E unlengthened form cldmb, with later lengthening on 
the analogy of the other tenses 

Hoccleve has the'P P clumben, and Bokenam, clomhen, Ann 646 
Yield his \ Pret PI ytlde in Gregon, 83, which apparently comes 
from the Late O E (Sthn ) ^xld M E yild, type of the Singular, extended 
ii) PI also 

The P P yolden often occurs in Shoit Engl Chion, and is found m 
Gregory as j-j/n/c/f, m,yolde, w^yoldyn, 115, and El)ot, 11 220 Short 
Engl Chron has also ylden, 56, and Gregory has a Wk P P yoldyd, 
115 Speniscr has P P yold, F Q vii 7 30 

Help Caxton, Jason 102 26, still has the old PreL halp, also helpe 
76 1, ptihaps from OE South and South-East hialp, ME help A 
Pret holpe is found in Robt the Devil, 960, and in Shakespeare's 
Hen IV Pt 1 I ii and hop \emev Mtm 111 274 11^5(1) Tins is 
derved from the F F tVp€ 

The P P holpein) in MF is found without -n in Pecok, 1 284, with 
-en, &c , in Pallad , Gregory (holpyn), 207, Cr Knt of Bath, 400, Elyot, 
1 17, Ascham, Tox 43, &c, 4 c 

Fight, OE /eohtan {fehl-, fihl-) — -feaht—fuhton — -fohien ^ ME 
fihien—fahi—fduhi, fuhien and foughlen , foughten 

The Pret /aught\e) (ME Singular type) survives, Gregory, 0 z, &c , 
Caxton, jason 66 33, Short Engl Chron 68, Elyot, 179, the other 
fought, from the P P , also occurs m Gregory and afterwards 
The P P retains the -en suihx in Ascham's /oughlen, 1 ox 64 

Class IV ■ 

Snead The Strong P P knbden is preserved, Lei erg Sermons, 
46 — knoden into dough. 
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Break O E brecan — brstc — brxcon — brocm , M E breken, drak, 
and brdA{e) — briJk^ and broke — broken 

Preterite During the whole of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries brake is the most frequent type, and, occasionally, brak 
St Editha, Pecok, Gregory, Cr Knt of Bath, Lord Bernera, Latimer 
Euphues, &c , all have hroike St Ediiha still distinguishes the FI brekon 
4410, from the Sing t)pe, and Gregory uses this type in the Sing, 202 
comes from the F P type Itus found already in Cr Knt of 
Bath, 39 S 

Past Participle The vowel is practic'illy invariable from the M E 
period onwards, being always the lengthened o I here is, however, 
a form brake^ on the analogy of the Pret , found in Verney Mem iv, used 
both bv bir R Verne), p 134 (1665), and Dr Denton, p 223 (1676) 
There is the usual fiuciuation during the M E and Modern periods 
between the forms broke — broken 

Speak, which originally belonged to Class V (O E sprecan — sprxi — 
sprvcan — sprecen), has passed completely into that of breaks and is best 
considered under this Class Its forms are identical with those of break 
The Pret has both long and short forms as in M E St Editha has 
Sing spake and a PI speke^ 287, which doubtless preserves the original 
PI type The latter is rare, however, after the M E period Spake is 
the usual type well into the seventeenth century The type with a 
short vowel, however, is also used by Pecok, spak^ Caxton, spack, Jason 
64 30, Latimer, 115, and many others The Rev^’Mr Ans uses speake 
as a Fret , Verney Mem iii 136 1655 

Past Participle Spoke^ spoken seem to be equally common down to and 
during the eighteenth century Sir J Burgoyne has spok, V Mem 11 
217, 1642 Lord Chesterfield, writing in No 100 of the World, 1754 (on 
Johnson’s Dictionary before it appeared) speaks of English as being 
'studied as a learned language, though as yet but little spoke* in France 
and Italy 

Marg Faston still uses the archaic sptke, i 77 (1449) 

Bear and steal have pretty much the same hiMory as the other Vbs of 
this Class, bare and stale long being the common form of the Fret 
Cr of Knt of Bath has blre (Pret Sing and PI , 391, 389), which ma) 
be a phonetic spelling for bare, or correspond to the old PL type 
Bokenam has Fret PI here Stale occurs throughout the fifteenth century 
and in Cavendish, L of Wolsey, 92 

Class V 

Give OE gtffan, geaf, gedfm — giefeniyj Sax), Non-W Sax - — 
gefan, geofan, gmf gef, ge/on , gfen, geofen 

These forms give rise to corresponding!)^ various types in M E and 
Modern English 

1 he initial sound was an open consonant in O E , and in M £ is ex- 
pressed by y or y~ By the side of these, forms with g-, expressing 
a stop consonant, are common in M £ , which are probably due to Scan- 
dinavian influence TheTe is also an alternation between i and / in the 
vowel of the Inf and Pres Indic The former may be of Scandinavian 
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ongin, when the initial consonant is g, otherwise it must be denved 
from the Saxon type, or formed hy analogy from the and and 3rd Pers 
Pres The give forms are to be explained according to the statement on 
pp 207-8. 

In/ and Pres type (i) yave, gene, *c — St Editha 95B, 1409, 
*c , Pallad (Imperat ) 19 508, Uokenam, Marg 1053, Eliz 930 

(yniy/A), Pecok, yueth, ii, J«ien (PI), passim, Godstow Reg, w 
foryue, 6 Marg Paston, yeve,' 268, to y/ 1 109, yue, 1 67, yuyn, 1, 
69, Shillingford, 2’!,yevelh, 29, itc , Fortescue, 153, &c 

(2) geve, &.C — Pallad Pr 24 656 , Bokenam, Pr Marg 232 and 
411, Pecok passim, Marg P iston, ^ez/c, 11 218, Gregory, to 

99, Shillingford, Inf , 20 , Sir Thos Moie, Ellis 1 i 213, Inf , and 

gei'eth, i I 200, Latimer, /o j'nie, Plougheis 35, and Seven Serm 22, 
geuynge, PInughers 24 , Edw Vi’s First and Second Prayer Bks , geue, 
passim, Ascham, geue, Scholem 115, 134, geueth, Tox 39, 147, 
Cavendish, L of Wolse), 96, 4 c , Gabriel Harvey, gef (= gev ?), 48 , 
Q Elizabeth, Lttrs to J VI, 2 , Mrs Basire, gemng, Corresp 140 

(1655) 

(3) give, yive — Pecok, Bokenam, Imperat Marg 1123 

(4) give, gyve, &l — Caxton, Jason 13 2 , Fonescue, gj/lnf, 129, 

givtlh, give pi, ihid , Lord Beiners, 1 22, Lalimer, gyue, Plougliers 
23. gyuelh, Tox 28, hlachyn, gyfe, gy/’Subj , Euphues, giue, 

163, hU, to forgiue, go, Thos Wdsoii (always), Q Elizabeih, 

gyve, give (usual type) 

PrelenU 

Tvpe(i) yaf, &c — St Editha, 81; Bokenam, ^i?/) Pr Marg 
156, ^Du_y(iui<, Marg 507, PI _>oae(»), Agn 441, Ann 254 , Shillingford, 
yea/, 14, Marg Paston,_>'tr^f, n 215 

(2) gaf, &L — \Vm Pditon, gf/y I 25 ga/ wilh e written for 

[e 1 ?), (jiL^ory, I74» Caxlon, Jason I2 g^f 

(3) — bhon Engl Chron 62, Mjig Paston, ^avt PI, 
1 1 09 

Sir Tho"? Smith refers to both^^^ and yave as antiquated 

(4) gave — Gregory, 58, Caxion, Jason 3 5, I 3 p Knight, 204 

(1512), Lord Berners , Ascham, Tox 31, Latimer, Seven Serm , 
26,/orgaue, ibid 57 , Machyn, gaj/y 3 (qy = 5 , 1 e [e or i'\ ?), Euphues, 
gaue, passim, 175 

Fast Participle 

(1) yeve(n) — Hen. V, Letter in Lttra of Marp- of Anjou (1421), 

St Editha, 759 , Pecok, jeue , Shillingford, 131 , Lord 

Lovel's Will, L D D 75 27, Fonescue, 152, Barlings 

Abbey Agreement, L D D 13*5 Siyy^en, Cely Ppis 4, Oseney Reg, 
i)e/e, 6 , Bury Wills, yeutn (1480) 

(2) y6ve(n) — Bokenam, youe, Ann 329, Pecok, IMarg Paston, 

j(n)j'n, \ 112, Godstow Reg , , Gregoiy,>'o^7j, 126, Suslr Men, 

pouin, 96 32, Irish Docs Lttrs and Pprs 1 379, youen , also Bury 
Wills 77 (1492) j youcy ibid 77 , Q Elizabeth, yeoutn, Argyle Lttrs 32 
(• 595 ) 

(3) BeTe(n) — M Paston, i 112, Gregory, i-gw;, 64, 96, g«jyn. 
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96, 118 ; Fortescue, 136, 150, gevcy 155, Bury Wills, gcvyn, 82 

(1595)1 Cr Knt of Bath, 393, 398 , Sir R Wingfield, &lis 11 i 

212, Edw Vi’s Fust and Second Prayer Dks , Latimer, gfuen^ 

Ploughers 20 , Ascham, Tox 13, 18, Scholcm 59, 134 , Q Elizabeth, 
Lttrs 2, Mall Vemey, V Mem 11 ybrgeven (ifi'iS), Lady Went- 
worth, geven, W Pprs 40 (1705), 56 (1706), 64 (1708) 

(4) ffive(n), &c — giffen. Will of Lord Lovel, L D D 06 6 (1455), 

Caxlon, Jaion, giue, 70 9, gyuen, 68*10, Elyot, giuen, 1 215, Lord 
Berners, gyven, \ 171, 8lc , jTorgyven^ 1 66, Cianmer, Ellis 1 2 40 ; 

Ascham, Tox 19 (twice), 27, also giucn, which greatly jirepon- 

derates over , Machyn, 17 , F'uplmes, , Q Elizabeth, 

Ltlrs to J VI, 13, after the end of the sixteenth century, while geuen, 
&c , occurs, given is the predominant type 

(5) A t^pe govyn. is found occasionally, but I have only noted one 

example — fiom Gregory, 200 Bury Wilis, 80, have a variant of this — 
^02jy«(i5Qi) (6) Laneham's Lltr 41 

In quite recent Limes the type^^izf^ was used as a P P, though proba- 
bly never by the best speakers Thus, Miss Austen, in Sense and 
Sensibility, chap 24, makes Miss Lucy Steele wiile ' he has never gave me 
a moment's alarm and ‘it w'ould have gave such pleasure to meet 
>ou there ' 

Bid and forbid This Verb is derived fiom a blending of two O E 
Verbs, hiddan — bstd, bidon, 'pray \ and heddan— lead — hudon — boden 

' order ‘commaud ’, &c The Pret bade, pronount^id both as [bsedj from 
the ME Singular type bad, and [bcid] Irom a M E lad, with leni^then- 
ing on the analogy of the PI biden, and the P P beden are ea**.} to 
explain The present-day P P found already m Late M E and becom- 
ing more frequent in the fifteenth and sixteenih centuries is more difficult 
The only P P 's which agree with bidden are written, ridden, &c, of 
Class 1 But It IS not easy to see a point of association which can have led 
to the borrowing of a F F from this class by bid, unless 11 be the rarish 
wrate, &c 

pres and Inf type (i) hidde, biddeth, Pecok , Euphucs, 

(2) hide, forbedeth Pres ^ forbede, Pecok , Elyot, God forbede^ u 

141 , Euphues, bed Inf (variant of bid) 

The i forms are from OE beddan From this Verb also comes 
St Fditha's bude, i<)20 

Preterite (i) bade — Pecok, forbade, i 279; Marg Paston, je 
badeyn, 1 69 , ShiUmgford, bade (Sing), 7 

(2) b&d — ]\I Paston, je bad^ 1 77, Euphues, the last-mentioned 
source has also a Fret bidde, 105 

past Participle (i) hede, Pecok, 1 7, Shillingfoi 7 

(2) hbden — Pecok, yor3t7(^ir, I 144, 145, forbodtn, 1 207, Shilling- 
(ord, forbade, 4^ , YX}Ql,forboden,\\ 334 (3) Euphues has 61 

Get O E gietan (non-W Sax getan) is only used compounded — for-^ 
be-, on-, gietan 

The parts are Pret Sing -geat (non-W Sax -gaet and -get) , Fret 
PI. -gedton (non-W Sax -geton) , P P -guten (non-W. Sax -geten, 
-geoten) 

AA 
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The use of this Verb uncompounded, and the stop g- instead of y- m 
the initial, are both the result of Scandinavian influence The ^oZ-forms 
are the result of confusion wiih Verbs of the break class, which always had 
-0- in the P P The ^/-forms began in the P P and passed by the so- 
called ' Western ’ system of analogy into the Fret 

Infiniitve Present 

(1) yete, &c This type appears to be rare in the Modern period in 
the uncompounrled forms, but St Ediiha has /or-)etone, 2167, Pres PI , 
Pecok, Shillingford,y^)ry^/f Impcrat , 59 

(2) gete — Pallid , glte (rhymes sweete)^ 14 371 , Bokenam, forgete^ 
Marg 404, Shillingford, gete Inf, 46, Marg Piston, gett, 11 239, geU^ 
1 48, gellyn^ ii 132, to gyie^ n 179 (all Inf), Lord BernerB, gtlit^ 1 29 

Preterite 

(1) yat — St Editha,yor-j<3/, 453 

(2) gat — Si 'E.A\ibsi,gatie, S36 , Gregory, gatte , Lord BernerSjf’fl//r, 1 
32, Latimer, gat^ 179, Thos Wilson, forgat^ 49, Ascham, gatte, 
Scholem 31 

(3) gftte — Pecok, Fortescue,^«i/f, 149 , Caxton, Jason 7 21, Elyot, 

/orgate, w 139, Sir Thos More, Ellis 1 i 213, Latimer, 

gate, 57, Laneham’s Ltlr (1575), 42 

(4) got — Thos Wilson, begot, 81 

(5) gote — Bokenam, begotyn, Cnst 676 , Latimer, Seven Serm 28 

A Fret PI geton is found in Pccok, which is probably the lineal 

descendant of O E (non-W Sax ) giton 

Past Participle 

(i) yete(n) — St Editha,>;^<r/«’, 2744 

(a) gete(n) — Pecok, , ForVescue, 143 

(3) goteii — It IS not quite certain whether loims spelt with one / are 

in all cases long, but since it is said to be established by rhymes that the 
Jong type existed, and since this is the normal development of the vowel 
in an open syllable, I assume length unless ihe following consonant is 
doubled Caxlon, Jason, 8 26 , Forlescue, gote^ 143, goton, 136, 

gotyn, 154, Gregory, begotyn, 70, Bp Kn\g\\\.,/orgotyn, 

(4) gdtte(n) — Elyot, 27 , Lord Berners, 1 285, ^ Machyn, 

gotten, 52, be-goiten, 23 , Ascham, gotten, Tox 32 , Latimer, 50, 76, &c , 
Lever, Sermons, 32, Gabriel Harvey, gotiin, Lurs 17 , T.hos Wilson, 
gotten, 202 

gotten is used by Lady Arabella in Vanbrugh's Journey to London, ii 
h P 345 

The American use of the suffix -en m the uncompounded form goes 
back to the current English of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 

Lie ‘ cumbo OE higean — Ixg — Ixgon (and lagon)—leg€n , ME 
liggen — lai^latn 

The M E Pi es and Inf type with gg (= [di]) survives in Pecok, who 
has leggiih, 1 29, liggen Preg PI , Pres Part lining 

The P P lyen, &c , is used durmg the fifteenth and sixteenth centuiiek, 
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and occasionally in the seventeenth century — Bokenam, fyfte, Clin^t 
6P5 , Cely Papers, lyne, 47, lyin, Elyot, 1 150, Cavendish, L of 

Wolsey, 123, Cieighlon, Bp of Bath and Wells, Verney Mem in ga, 
1670 

(M E ) ‘ measure ’ OE metan — mx.t — mHon — meten 

The P P of this old Veib, meaien, occurs in Euphues, 9a 

Sit O E sittan — sxt — s^on — seten 

PreieriU During the hfUcnth and sixteenth centuries both sate and 
sat arc in frequent use 

sale occurs in Giegoiy, 112, Short Engl Chron 53 (three times), Elyot 
11 157, I uphues, 52 

saite, Slc , Gregor}, 112, Cr Knt of Bath, 3B9, sa/t , Latimer, sa/te, 174, 
Machyn, sa/t, 43 

Euphues has also set, which is capable of more than one explanation 
Lady Verney uses sale, V Mem 11 306 (1647) 

AP P Si/ten occurs in Hume's History of England, vol vii, p 353 

Bee OE seon — seah (and sxh) — sawon — sew{n The ME Pret 
forms are — Angl sau^h, and Us variant, saw, from the sxh type, leth 
from a Southern sch type There is also a form and jiA from the PI 
type sih, sxh, formed on the analogy of Angl PI The old P P 

IS generally abandoned m favour of a new loim sene from the 0 E Adj 
gesTim, non W Sax gesene ‘viMble' 

The early Modern reflects the variety of forms found in M E. 

Preterite bt Fduha has, m Sing — seyy, 1016" saye, 823, seye, 907, 
St), 2521, sye, 3153, sawe, 220, ^aw, 2112, in PI — seyy, 460, seyen, 
2573 Bokenam has, in Sing — sey, Marg 1130, sawe, Magd loio, 
saw, Christ 240, in PI — seyn, Pr Marg 345, seyin, Agn Bi Marg 
Paston has sey (Pi), 1 >13, Pecok, thei sun, 1 187, sawm, l 246, 
Shillingford, sigh 10, sawe 67 (both Sing ) , Cely Papers sometimes has 
se , Gregory, sawe, no (Sing), say, 222 (PI), Cr Knt of Bath, sayw, 
394 (Sing), Bp Fox of Winchester writes see Ellis 11 2 5, c ^^20, 
Machyn, say, and often je<f Sing , jjm/PI , Aubrey has I see, 1 115 Lady 
WenL\\orLh often writes see especially in the phrase as ever I see, p 37, 6cc 

Past Participle St Fditha, sene, 4^^, sejje, 1502, 2436, y-s^, 

2440, Bokenam, Magd 105B , Pecok, seen, Shillingford, seyn, 4, 
sey, 13, Marg Paston, sene, u 82, Cr Knt of Bath, sien, 390, seen, 
394 


Class VI 

Bake O E iacan — 55 c — Bacon — Bacen , M E Bdken — Bohe — Bdken 

The old P P bake survives in Pecok, i 67, Gregor}, 141, and in 
Bp Knight, 202 The latter water has * the bisket is almost Bake ’ = the 
matter is nearly ripe 

Stand OE s/andan—^stod — stodon — sianden The old P P stande, 
&c j IS used throughout the fifteenth century A Weak form, especially in 
the compound understan led, is much in vogue in the sixteenth century, 
e g in the First Fra}er jSook, Preface. The Second Pra}er Book has 
undersiandm. 
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Tokfl. By the &ide of the universally used forms iake^ iaken^ -yn^ in 
the P P , Palladius has iaktd^ used as a passive with an Aujciliary, 83 
630 

L&de The P P lade occurs in Gregory, 175 , ouerloaden^ Wilson, 66, 
and loaden in Verney Mem 11 224, 1^451 ^ letter from Sir 

H P Newton 

Forsake Sir T Smith has Fret forsakid in a letter, Ellis 11 3 10 

Laugh O E hlxhhan — hldg — hlbgon 

The old Strong Pret hughe from hlbh survives in the fifteenih-century 
poem Robert the Devil, 872, and in Dokenam, low, LIiz 737 

OnaWi draw, slay have Prets gnbg — gnbgon, slog — slbgon The 

forms slew, drew, which we now use exclusivtly and the rather remark- 
able gnew, Robert the Devil, 200, are due to the influence of the 
redupliLatiiig Verbs of the blow, grow class Slew appears, Robert the 
Devil, Q2a (coupled with hue 'hewed'), slewe, Caxton, Jason ii 2, 
Gregory, 75, Machyn, slew, 102 On the other hand, slow from the slog 
type OLLurSj Gregory, 79, and Forlescue, 117. Drewe occurs, Giegory, 
58, drue, Lord Berners, 1 135, 136, wtihdrue, 1 153, druw, Machyn, 64 
Bui bliilhngford has drowe, 6, and Gregory, wifhdrowe, 64, from drag 
type 

The P P of draw is drane, Machyn 4 (cf p 142), the normal is 
drawtn, &c , cf Gregory, drave^ 58, drawyn, 1B6 Gregory has also a 
Weak form drawyd^ 172 

CLASS VIl 

Thb So-called Rsduflicatino Verbs. 

Beat O E heaian-^hedi-^hebion^heaten 

The Early Modern forms of Pres and Pret must have been [bat — bet, 
bit] respectively 

The ditfereiice does not appear to be indicated by the spelling 
Latimer has a Pret bet, which may represent an early shortening from 
ME bit This would correspond to the present-day popular and dialec- 
tal bet The latter could also be explained on the analogy of meet- 
met, &c 

Fall O E feallan—feoll — -fedllon — -fallen 

The very common ME fill, &c , which has not been satisfaclonly 
explained, persists at least as late as the sixteenth century — Hoccleve has 
fille , Shillingford, fyll, 19, Pecok, fill, fillen, befill , Caxton, fylhi 
Jason, 11 'b, fill, 99 24, also Lord Berners,^//, 1 336, 398, and 

Cavendish, 6 

On the other band, Bokenarn has fel, hefel, St Editha, felU, ^39, f‘‘, 
358 Lord Demers’s usual form is feel, the normal development of O E 
feoll, of which fell is the shortened form Lady Bnll Harley also has 
feel (1641) p iic) 

Hold Comparable to fill from feoll, we find htld or hyld from heald, 
Shillingford, 20 , Gregory, 69, 179, hylde ^ Cr Rnt of Bath, 389 , Caven- 
dish, 89 I-ady Bnll Harley writes heeld (163B) p 12 Cf Milton's 
rhyme shield-withheld and Spenser’s beheld with seeld ' seldom ' This 
and feel above are survivals of M E fel hlld 
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Shillingford has also 5, and Grcf^ory, A^lde, 76, Lord Berners, 
held, 1 366, &c , Marg Fasten has huld, 11 191, a remaikable form to 
And in an Eastern dialect 

It IS not surprising to find AuUe in St Editha, 852, , by the side of 

heli, 3206 

The P P IS eholde, Godstow , haid, Mar^ Paston , holde, 77, 
hold, 99, holden, 120, Shillingford , Euphues has Ar/i/ir, 304 

Hew Robert the Devil has hue (and slew), 922, the descendant of 
ME hlu (cf p 242, on the spelling) 

The P P in -en is normal in Early Modern hewen, Marg Paston, 11 
251 , Euphues, III, &c , &c 

Enow, blow, grow have quite regularly knnv, grew, blew, &c , with 
variants kn^w, blue, &c Shillingford has a Weak Fret knawed, 10 
and 27 

The Pret shewe from show, an old Weak Verb, occurs, Cavendish, L 
of Wolsey, 185, doubtless on the analogy of this group Euphues has 
the Strong P P showen, 202, 280, also shewn, 280' 


CL\SS VIII 
Auxiliaries 

fie The mam points to be considered are the ferms of the 3rd Pers 
Pres Indie and of the PI Pres 

As regards the former, the old Southern form hith, &c , occurs here 
and there in the fifteenth century 

Shillingford his bilh, Marg Paston, be/h (and u), but Pecok and 
Fortescue, ir This, indeed, is the usual form The PI shows more 
variety, and the present-day are, derived from the E Midlands, and ulti- 
mately from the North, comes only gradually into general use m London 
and the South 

The Southern PI bilh, &c , was widely used in the fifteenth cenlur^, by 
the side of the Midland bin, been, or be 

The F Midland texts of M F generally have arn, somelimeB by the 
side of ben — thus, Genesis anil Pxodus (<ir7j and ben), R of Bnmne (are, 
ben, and even be/>), Norf Guilds (arw), m the fifteenth LeiUury Bokenam 
has arrt, em illiam Paslnii, arn, M irg Paston, arn, ar, ben, Lydgate, 
arn, Gregory, arand bene 1 hese writers are all from the E Midlands, 
Bokenam definitely claiming to write the Suffolk speech, the others show- 
ing in many wa)s traces of iheir native diaLct In the letters of 
Q Marg of Anjuu there is one from the Treasurer of Calais, who writes 
er, 16, other officers write we aren, by the side of bteth, and Henr) V, in 
a letter of 1421, wTites ar, p 18 Other texts, with no very pronounced 
dialectal character, vary more or less Short Engl Chron has bethe 
Rewie Sustr Men , been, Caxton, ben, but also ye ar fjason), Cr Dk of 
York, be, been, Bk. of Quint , ben, Irish Documents m Letters and Papers, 
vol i, hen Shillingford Jias, by the side of occasional ben, the archaic 
buth, and also heih, Ord of Worcester, btn, Gudstow Register, byn, hen, 
Oseney Reg , been 
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Zarly in the following century, a letter from Sir ] Wingfield, Ellis ii 
I (1513) has 6 e, while I 3 p Knight (aft iwards of Bath and "Vyelh) (i^^ia) 
has bet/^^e) and be Lprd Berners has ben and are, am, ar The Will 
of R Bradley (Leics , 1533) still has hen L D D 162 i Bp Latimer, 
be, bee commonly, rarely are, Mach\n ar, Ascham, be, often m Tox, 
while are occurs somewhat infrequently in Scholem , WiNon, Arte of 
Rhet , has both are and ben frequently, Luphues, are and be, Q Llizabetli, 
ar and be 

With the negative, be was used late into the seventeenth century by 
good speakers thus Col Courtly in Vanbrugh s Journey to London says 
if U bent too long Otherwise are seems the universal foirn of the PI in 
the seventeenth century m good colloquial Eiinhsh I have noted no be 
foims m the VernLy Letters. 


Confusion in use of ifl — are ; was — were 

A tendency to extend the use of is to sentences in which there was a 
PI subject IS traceable in the sixteenth century and continues among 
educated people well into the eighteenth century The -j Plurals of 
ether veibs, referred to p 340 miy have been fostered partly by this 
habit At the present lime is wuli a P) subject is heard only among the 
uneducated 

Sir Tliomas Elyot wnte'5 both body and soul is deformed, Gouern 11 
340, Sir Thos Smith — there is thne ua^es Rep Angl 64 Mrs Isham, 
Verney Mem lu — mosie of our gentre is secured and took to Oxford, 233, 
1655 Sir Ld Svcienham, ibid 11 — all hopes of peace xs now taken away ^ 
Edm V —your dehyes ts out of your goodmss V Mem ii 132, 143, 
Sir R Verney — 'my i ough and Cold is badd enough God helpe me iv 326, 
i6Bt5, Lady Strafford, Wentworth Ppi^ 262 — L(rd Marsam and Lord 
Bathurst is named , Lord Bute, Wentw Pprs — when there is great folks, 
fine words, &c 

The construction ir;(7x was apparently much more common, and 
ihere are indications of a more general tendency lo extend the use olwas 
to the 3rd Pers PI also 

Pope, in a letter lo Lady Mary Montagu Wortley dated Sept i, 
1718, writes I shall look upon you as so many years younger than you was , 
Lady Wentworth \\Asyou was pp 94, 118 , Vermilla, m Fielding s Love 
in scveril Masques, say‘* — pray Sir how was you cured of your love, 
Act Sc 11 The habit was apparently passing into disrepute at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Miss Austen puts the construction 
«:everal times into the mouth of the rather xulg'ir ^liss Lucy Steele in 
Sense and Sensibilit\ — I felt almost as if you was an old acquaintance, 
vol 1, chap aa, I felt sure y u was angry uith me, chip 24^ if you was to 
say to me, &c chap 24 The beltei bred personages in this and others 
of M iss Austen s books do not use this phrase 

I have noted a few eximples of was with the 3rd Pers Ph Sir 
Thos Seymour, 1544, such sowders and maryners as vjas shept at 
Harwyche St Pprs Hen \ III 1, p 781, Cavendish, L of Wolsey, the 
wells whichr was, 80 , Nancy Nicholas, in Verney Mem has ye seconds 
(in a duel) was, iv 330, 16B3, Lady Sussex, we was glade ^ in Wentw 
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Pprs — they was^ 124, 1642 , The Du\c of Ket'i and ford LongviUe war 
^oo (Ptter W ) 

In Euphues appears ihe slianirc but quite exjihcible con*;lruction ayt 
not yru, p 180, where you, bf'siu^ used to a single person, Lakes the 
Singular form of the Verb This is also the explanation of you was, 
though, as th^ Zi^^zj-shoMS, there was a tendency to generalize this form of 
the Verb for boLh numbers 

The Vowel 0/ Present-day aro 

The M E are{n) had undoubtedly originally a long vowel in stressed 
positions, as can be shovin by rlqmes ME are w'ould result in 
present-day [ea], cf M E bate, which has become [bs^J, and hare, 
^^hlch his become [hea] This /orm was still m vulgar use dowm to the 
hrst Inlf of the nineteenth century, as is seen from the spelling air in 
Dickins and other writcis of his period The ancestral form of this, from 
M E drrean also be proved by ihymes and spellings to have been in use 
at a much earlier dale Rede rpe, &c , ihymts are — rare, Donne rhymes 
are—faire, Heioical Epistle, 21-2 with aire, ibid 41-2, pp 124-5, 
Mis Isham, m Verney Mem 111, writes, air tow discra/e, p 235, 
1655, and Mrs Sherrard wrilis ater, V Mem 111 256, 1655, Cooper 
meiiLions are, air, heir, ere as ail having the same sound 

This form is the basis of the negative fl;«/[eint^,foimerly wnllen an*t 
The piesent-dav pronunciaiion of are [d] whew stressed, [s] in un- 
stressed positions, IS derived from the ME unstressed form ar(e) This 
became [srjwhen M F d was fronted (p 196, &c .above) and was used both 
in Strong and Weak positions In the lornier po^'ilion the vowel underwent 
lengthening before -r, and the Early Modern combination [xr] was re- 
tracted subsequently to [air*)], cf pp 203-5, above 

This old Weak form, used m a stressed position, is seen in vanous 
rhymes in the sixteenth century and later, e g are — warre, Habington's 
Casiara, , /arre — are, Donne's Progr of the Soul, hirst Aniv 7—8 
Thus, It IS evident that for a long lime both types were in use, until 
one was finally eliminated in good usage 

Shall The original difference in the vowels of the Sing and PI of 
llie Pres which is found in Old and Middle English (schal — schullen) is 
pieserved m texts fiom all sources down to the thud quarter of the 
fifteenth century During the greater part of this period schall, &c , 
occurs also in the PI , and gradually the 5 chulk(n) forms are altogether 
superseded by the Singular type 

The following PI forms may be noted — Hoccleve, schul, schol, 
Pecok, schulen and schal, Shilliiigford, shall, Marg Paston, we sholle, 
Rewle Sustr , schullin, schullen, Bk of Quint, schulen and schal, 

Gregor) , shulle and shalle, Ord of Worcester, skullen, Fortescue, skt*l 
and shall, Caxton, shal, skull, shulle, Jul Berners, shall Henceforward 
the PI seems to be everywhere levelled under the lype of the Sing 

The and Pers Sing is usually shall, the traditional form, but Caxton 
has the analogical forra shalst, Jason, 5 ao Marg Paston'a scholl 
(Sing ) and sholl (PI ) may have been formed on the analogy of the old 
form of the Pret — schblde, cf wol from wolde, though she does not 
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usually write the Pret in this way, or the o may be wntten for u, in which 
case the vowel has been introduced from the old PI type Finally, U is 
just possible that o represents the rounded vowel resulting from earlier 
sAauJ, for the explanation of which see p 201, above 

The commonest spelling of the Pret in the fifteenth century seems to 
be schuldt, and this is used by nearly all the writers above cited Shilling- 
ford, however, writes sholde, and Marg Paston shoulde It seems 
probable that this last, and the Su spellings, express [u], which is that 
natural development of the vowel m M E scholde in stressed positions 
The I was probably lost early, in unstressed posiiions at any rate, though 
the traditional spelling is rarely departed from in this word I have, 
however, noted shud^ Elyot's Gouemour, 70, shudd^ Gabr Harvey’s Lttrs 
3, and shud^ in a letter of Cary Vcrncy, V Mem 11 67 The vowel 
in the present-day Weak form of should shows that this is a new forma- 
tion in the Early Modern period, from the stressed form [J‘u(l)d] The 
old spelling of the Pret shold lasts far into the sixteenth century , Latimer 
writes both shold should , Euphues also has both spellings 

Will The forma wde, wtl, Slc , occur commonly in ME, 

alongside wule, the vowel of which seems to be a rounding of • after 
tt) Chaucer has tuil, but more commonly wol, which is very common in 
the fourieenth century It may be explained sometimes as a mere ortho- 
graphical variant of wul», &c , but u is also often a distinct new form 
made on die analogy of the Pret wdUde It is this that gives rise to the 
negative wont (for wtl nol) Both will and wol occur throughout the 
firtcenih and sixteenth ceniunes, some writers using both forms, others 
chiefly wol, others only will, &c FalUd has both, Bokenam, wyl, Marg 
Paston, u/u/ and wol, St ychulU (I will), wole , Sustr Men, 

Forteecue, and Caxton, wol, wole Bp Knight (1513) has wil in PI and 
wol in Sing , but the distinction is probably accidental Lord Berners 
has wol, Latimer, uyl, Cavendish, wyll and wol, Euphues, wil 

Cbh The O and M £ distinction between Sing and FI survives in 
the fifteenth century to some extent , Pecok ha'^ cunnen for the latter 
Bokenam has kun for both Sing and FI, but also kan for the former 
The past tense is still eouihen (FI ) in Fecok, coujfhe in St Editha, 
cawdt in Bokenam, Marg Paston, and Lord Berners The latter also 
writes eoulde, and this remains the usual form, with occasional colde, for 
the sixteenth century and later The / has no historical justification, and 
IS due to the analogy of wolde 

Elyot has a strange P F banned, with the sense of known 
The Inf is used after another Auxiliary throughout the fifteenth 
century, the old form, kunne, being used by Pecok, kon by Marg Paston, 
conne by Caxton — as in hit shall not conne kept it secrete, Jason, 13 6 
May. The old FI mdwen, as used in Chaucer’s time, from 0 £ 
magon, survives throughout the first three quarters of the fifteenth 
cenlury, and is found in Hoccleve, Shillingford, Pecok, Fortescue, and 
Caxton An Inf mdwen 'to be able’, is used after other Auxiliaries by 
I\Iaig. Paston, Sustr Men, Fortescue, and Caxton 

The past tenge moughi is found in Sir Thos More (Ellis 11 i 2B9), 
Elyot, 1 164, passim, and Queen Elizabeth's early letters (i7j0u^/>^), Ellis 1 

a *57-1549. 

have not£ on have Appendix VI 



CHAPTER X 


COLLOQUIAL IDIOM 

The uttered speech of private life, is fluctuating and variable In 
every period it vanes according to the age, class, education, and habits of 
the speaker His social experience, traditions and general background, 
his oidmary tastes and pursuits, his intellectual and moral cultivation are 
all reflected in each man’s conversation These factors determine and 
modify a man’s mode of speech in innumerable ways They may alTect 
his pronunciation, the speed ol his utterance, his choice of vocabulary, 
the shade of meaning he attaches to particular words, or turns of phrase, 
the character of such similes ayd metaphors as oecur in his speech, hia 
word order and the structure of his sentences 

But the individual speaker is also affected by the character of those 
to whom he speaks He adjusts himself m a hundred subtle ways to the 
age, status, and mental attitude of the company in which he finds himself 
His own state of mind, and the mode of its expressi m are unconsciously 
modified by and attuned to the varying degree ot intimacy, agreemLnt, 
and community of experience m which he may stand v\ ilh his companions 
of the moment 

Thus an accomplished man of the world, in reality, speaks not 
one but many slightly different idioms, and passes easily and instinc- 
tively, often perhaps unknown to himself, from one to another, according 
to the exigence of circumstances The man who does not possess, 
to some extent at least, this power of adjustment, is of necessity a stranger 
in every company but that of one particular type No man who is not 
a fool will consider it proper to addiess a bevy of Bishops in precisely 
the same way as would be peifcclly natural and suitable among a party 
of fox-hunting country gentlemen 

A learned man, accustomed to choose his own topics of conversation 
and dilate upon them at leisure in his College common room where he 
can count ujion the civil forbearance of other people like himself, would 
be thought a tedious bore, and a dull one at that, if he earned his 
pompous verbiage into the Officers’ Mess of a smart regiment 'A 
meere scholler is but a woefull creature', says Sir Edmund Verney, in 
a letter in which he discusses a proposal that his son should be sent to 
Leyden, and ob'serves concerning this — ‘ 'lis too private for a youth of 
his yeares that must see company at convenient times, and studdy men as 
well as bookes, or else his bearing may make him rather ridiculous then 
esteemed' 

There is naturally a large body of colloquial expression which is 
common to all classes, scholars, sportsmen, officers, clerics, and the rest, 
but each class and interest has its own special way of expressing it^elf^ 
which is more or less foreign to those outside it The average colloquial 
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speech of any age is at best a compromise between a variety of different 
jargons, each evolved in and current among the members of a particular 
section of the community, and each, Mithm certain social limits, affect'^ 
and IS affected by the others Most men belong by their cucumstances 
or inclinations lo several specch-communitics, and have litt’e (iifficultj^ iii 
maintaining themselves creditably in all of these The wider the social 
opportunities and experience of the individual, -ind the keener his lin- 
guistic instinct, the more readiJ>*does he adapt himself to the compam 
in which he findss himself, and the more easily does he fall into line wuh 
1 ^ accepted traditions of speech and bearing 

I But if so much variet) in the details of colloquial usage exists in 
k single age, with such well-marked differences beiween the conventions 
/of each, how much greater will be the gulf which separates the types of 
'familiar conversation in different ages Do we realize that if we could, 
by the workings of some Time Machine, be suddenly transported back 
into the seventeenth century, most of us would find it rxtiemely difficult 
lo carry on, even among the kind of people most nearly corresponding 
With those with whofii we are habilu ilfy associated m our present age, 
the simplest kind of decent social intercourse? Even if the pronunciation 
of the sixteenth century offered no difficulty, almost every olhei clement 
which goes lo make up the medium of communication wuh our fellows 
would do so 

We should not know how to greet or lake leave of those wc met, how 
to express our lhanksi in an acceptable manner, how to ask a favour, pay 
a compliment, or send a polite message to a gentleman s wife We 
should be at a loss how to begin and end the simplest note, whether to 
an inlimale friend, a near rdaiive, or to a stranger We could not scold 
a footman, commend a child, express in appiopinte terms aiimiration for 
a woman's beauty, or aversion to the opposite quality We should hesitate 
every moment how to address the person we were talking to, and should be 
embarassed for the equivalent of such instinctive phrases as — look here, old 
man, my dear chap, my dear Sir, excuse me, 1 beg jour pardon, 
I’m awfully sorry. Oh, not at all, that's loo bad, thai’i most amusing, 
you see, don’t you know, and a hundred other trivial and meaningless 
expressions with which most men fill out their sentences Our innocent 
impulses of pleasure, approval dislike, anger, di<'gust and so on, would 
be nipped in the bud for want of words to express them How should we 
say, on ihe spur of the moment — what a pretty girl > , what an amusing 
play 1 , how clever and witty Mr Jones is ' , poor woman , that 's a perfectly 
rotten book, 1 hate the way she dresses, look here, Sir, you had belter 
lake care what you say, Oh, ihut up. I'm hangedif I'll do that, I m very 
much obliged to you, I'm sure? 

It IS very probable ihat we perfectly grasp the equivalents of all these 
and a thousand others when we read them in the pages of Congreve and 
his contemporaries, but U is equally certain that the right expressions 
would not rise naturally to our lips as we required them, were we 
suddenly called upon to speak with My Lady Fioih, or Mr Brisk 

The fact is that we should feel Ihorougiily.at sea in such company, 
and should soon discover that we had Lo learn a new language of polite 
aooety 
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If we did not realize this, but insisted on speaking in our own way, 
v\e should be made to feel before long that we weie outlawing every 
convention and sense of decorum which that not very decorous age 
possessed We should appear at once too familiar and too stilf and 
stilted, too prim and too outspoken, too pompous and too much 
lacking in ceremonious observance 

In any case we should cut a very sorr) figure 

Now to exhibit, in a single chapt^, even in the merest ouiline, the 
genius of the English colloquial idiom of several cenluriLS, is an im- 
possible task Each century would need to be the subject of a thoiough 
invf stigation, and all possible sources of information would require to be 
exploited to the full Again, the various aspects of colloquial speech life 
must be examined, and the different elements arranged and grouped 
according to some principle of classification Such a woik, for a single 
age, would profitably occup) the lime of a band of inquirers for m in\ 
Years, and even then it would be ncLCSsanly incomplete As Mr IlenrY 
Biadicy has well remarked jn his chapter on Siiaki speare's Language — 
'At no period — not even in our own lime, whidh has an unexampled 
abundance of prose fiction dealing with all aspects of contemporary 
life — has the colloquial vocabulary and idiom ol the Fnpljsh Language 
been completely preserved in the literature The homily expicssions 
of everyday intercourse, the phrases of contemporary cunency alluding 
to recent events, the slang words and uses of words characteristic nf 
particular classes of society — all these have been but very imperfectly 
recorded in the writings of any age' 

A very perfunctory treatmen t of a vast subject is all that can be 
attempted here If it suffices to inieiest a certain number of readers 
m the general question, and in some of the details here touched upon, 
so that they pursue the subject for themselves, if a few of these readeis 
should be stimulated to devote some of iheir Lime to a systematic investi- 
gation of such parts of the matter here dealt with, or of others which are 
here omitted, then this short study will not have failed altogether of its object 
It IS proposed to deal here with the subject m the follovMng mannci 
In. the first place characteristic specimens will be given, of dialogue 
when this is available, otherwise of passiges from letters of a colloquial 
character, to illustrate the general features and tone of familiar English 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth centuries inclusive 

Following these specimens of whole passages, we shall attempt to illus- 
trate certain special and particular elements in the conversation of every- 
day life Those selected come principally under the following heads — 
Modes of greeting, farewells, compliments and complimentary banter ^ 
endearments, angry and abusive speeches among equals, or addressed to 
inferiors , expressions of approval and disapproval 

Oaths, imprecations, expletives, exclamatory and interjectional ex- 
pressions , emphatics 

Preciosities, affectations, and euphemisms 

The term Colloquial is so far extended as to include formulas used 
in beginning and endinr^letters, nor are the examples of these confined 
entirely to purely familiar epistles written to intimates, but include also 
the beginnings and endings of lettera of a more formal character 
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In illustrating the colloQuiaJ style of the fifteenth century we have to 
be content, either witii the account of conversations given in letters, or with 
such other passages from letters of the period as appear to be nearest 
to the speech of everyday life 

The following passages are from the Shillingford Letters, to which 
reference is repeatedly made m this book (see p 6 ^, tc), and are 
extracted from the accounts given by the stout and genial Mayor of 
Exeter, in letters to his friends, o! his conversations with the Chancellor 
during his visit to London 

Shilhngford begins by referring to himself as ' the Mayer but suddenly 
changes to the first person—^ — in describing the actual meeting, again 
returning for a moment to the impersonal phrase 

John Shillingford. 

'The Saterdey next (28 Oct 1447) therafter the maycr came to West- 
minster sone apon ix atte belle, and iher mette w' my loide Chanceller atte 
brode dore a litell fro the steire foie comyng fro the Sterrechamber, y yn 
ihc courie and by the dore knellyng and s&lutyng hym yn the moste goclcly 
wyse that y cowde and recommended yn to his gode and gracious lordship 
my feloship and all the comminaltc, his aune peeple and bedmen of the 
Cite of t xceter He seyde to ihe mayer ij tymes “ Well come " and the iij'*" 
tyme ‘ ‘ Right v. ell come M aycr " and htlde the M ayer a gi ete while fjste by 
ihe honde, and so went forth to his barge and w* hym grele pres^e, lordis 
and other, &c and yn espccMlI the tresorer of the kyn^es housholde, w* 
wham he was at right' grete pryvy commumcaiion And therfor y, mayer, 
drowe me apart, and mctle hym at bis goyng yn to his barge, and ihei 
toke my leve of hym, seyyng these wordis, " My lord, y wolle awayte apon 
youre gode lordship and youre better lc)ser at another tyme” He seyde 
to me aycn, *' Mayer, y pray yow hericly ihit ye do so, and that ye speke w* 
the Chief Justyse and what that ever he will y woll be all redy " And thus 
departed' — pp 5,6 

A little later — 

‘ Nerthelci y awayted my tyme and put me yn presse and went right to my 
lorde ChiuncLller and seide, "My lorde y come at ynur coniniaunde- 
ment, but y se youre grele bysynesse is suche ihai ye may not atlende” 
He seide ” Noo, by his trauthe and that y myght right well se" V seide 
”Yec, and that y was sory and hadde pyly ol his grele vexacion" He 
Beide "Mayer, y mosie to morun ride by tyme to the Kyng, and come ayen 
this wyke ye most awayte apon my comyng, and then y wol speke ihe 
justise and attende for yow”\ Ac — p 7 

‘ He seyde "Come the morun Monedey” (the Chancellor was speaking on 
Sunday) “the luve of God' Y s«yHe ihe tjmc was to shorte, and prayed 
hym ot Wendysdey , y enfounued hym (of tihe grete malice and venym that 
they have spatte to me yn iheire answens as hit appereth yn a copy ihat 
y sende to yuw of My lorde seide, " Afagge al.igge, why wolde they do so i 
y woU sey right sharpely to ham therfor apd y nogh” ’ 

Margery Brews 

The following brief extracts from the letters of Margery Brews, the 
afiianced wile of John Paston (junior) are like ray of sunlight in the 
dreary wilderness of business and litigation, which are the chief subjects 
of correspondence between the Pastons Even tins love-letter is not 
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wholly free from the taint, hut the girls gentle affection for her lover 19 
the prevailing note 

‘ Yf that ye cowde be content with that good and my por persone I wold 
be the meryest mayden on grounde, and yf ye thynke not your selffe soe 
satysfyed or that ye myght hafe much mor good, as 1 hafe undyrstonde be 
youe afor , good trewe and lovyng volentyne, that ye take no such labur 
uppon yowe, as to come more for that matter, but let it passe, and never 
more to be spokyn of, as I may be your^ trewe lover and bedewoman during 
my lyfe ’ — Paston Letters^ 111, p 172 (1477) 

A few years later Mrs Fasten writes to her ' trewe and lovyng 
volentyne ’ — 

' My mother in lawe thynketh longe she here no word from you She is in 
goode heale, blissed be God, and al yowr babees ilso 1 marvel I here no 
word from you weche greveth me ful evelc 1 sent you a letter be Basiour 
sone of Norwiche, wher of I have no word ’ To this the young wife adds 
the touching postscript — *Sir 1 pray yow if ye tary longe at London that it 
wil plese lo sende for me, for I thynke longe sen 1 lay in your armes ’ — 
Paitan L^tters^ ui, p 293 ([4B2) 


Sir Thomas More. 

No figure in the early part of Henry VIII’s reign is more distin- 
guished and at the same time more engaging than that of Sir Thomas 
More A few typical records of his conversaticm, as preserved by his 
devoted biographer and son-in-law Roper, are chosen lo illustrate the 
English of this lime The context is given so that the extracts may 
appear in Roper’s own setting 

' Not long after this the Walter baylife of London (sometyme his servaunte) 
heremg, where he had beene at dinner, certayne Marchaunles liberally to 
rayle against his ould Master, waxed so discontented therwilh that he 
hastily came lo him, and tould him what he had hard "and wire 1 Sir" 
(quoth he) "in such favour and authontic with my Prince as you are, such 
men surely should not be suffered so villanously and falsly to misreport and 
slander me Wherefore I would wish you to call them before you, and lo 
there shame, for there lewde malice lo punnish them " Who smilinge upon 
him sayde, “ Waller Baylie, would you have me punnish them by whome 
1 receave more bene 5 tt then by you all that be my frendes ? Let them 
a Gods name speake as lewdly as they list of me, and shoote never soe 
many arrowes at me, so long as they do not hilt me, what am 1 the worse ’ 
But if the should once hitt me, then would it a litile trouble me howbeit, 
1 trust, by Gods helpe, there shall none of them all be able to touch me 
1 have more cause, Water Bayly (1 assure thee) to pitlie them, then to 
be angne with them " buch frutfull communication had he often tymes 
with his familier frendes 5 oe on a tyme walking a long the Thames syde 
with mp at Chelsey, in talkinge of other thinges he sayd to me, "Now, 
would to God, Sonne Roger, upon condition three things are well estib- 
lished in Christendome, 1 were put ip a sacke, and here presently cast into the 
Thames " " What great thinges be these, Sir" quoth 1 , " that should move 

you so to wish?" "Wouldest thou know, sonne Roper, what they be" 
quoth he? "Yea marry. Sir, with a good will if it please you", quoth I 
faith, they be these Sjnne ", quoth he The first is, that where as the 
most part of Christian pnnees be at mortall warrs, they weare at universal 
peace The second, that wheare the Church of Christ is at this present 
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■oare afflicted with many heresies and errors, it were well settled in 
uniformity The third, that where the Kinjfrs mattrr nf hiB mariiage is now 
come into question, it were to the glory of God and quietnesse of all parties 
brought to a good rondusion '* where by, as 1 could gather, he judged, that 
otherwise it wimid be a disturbance to a grevt part of Chnslendome ' 

When Thomas Moore had continued a i,ood while m the Tower, my 
Ladye his wife oblayned license to see him, who at her drst comminge like 
a simple woman, and soniewhat worldlie too, with this manner of saluiations 
bluntly saluted him, "What the • good yeare, M' Moore" quoth shee, 
" 1 marvell that you, that have beene allwayes hilheninto taken for soe wise 
a man, will now soe playcihe foole lo lye here in this close hlLhie prison, and 
be content to be shutt upp amongc myse and rattes, when you might be 
abroad at your libertie, and wiih the favour and good will both of the 
King and his Councell, if you would but doe as all the Bushopps and best 
learned of this Realme have done And seeing you have at Chelsey a right 
fayre huuse )Our librane, your books, your galiene, your garden, ) oiii 
orchards, md all other necessaries soe handsomely about you, where you 
might, in the companie of me your wife, your children, and houshciuhl be 
merrie, I muse what a Gods name you meane here siill thus fondlye to t irry " 
After be had a while quietly h ird her, ‘ 1 priy thee good M” Alii e, tell me, 
tell me one thmge " What is that ^ (quolh shee) "Is not this house 
as nighe heaven as myne owne^” To whome shee after her accustomed 
fashion, not likeinge such talkc, answeared, " 71r//e vaUe^ 1 tile vilie” 
"How say you, M'" Alice, is it not soe? quoth he ** ho} e deus bonr 
Deus, nun, will this ge ire never be left’" quoth shee " W'ell then 
M’’" Alice, if It be soc, it is veric well For I see noe great cause whie 
I should Boe much joye of my gaie house, or of any ihinge helonjjinge 
thereunto, when, if I jhouJd but sea^en ye ires lye bunril under ground, 
and then arise, and come thither agiinc, 1 siiould not fajle to findc some 
Ihenn that would bidd me gelt out of the doorcs, and tdl me that weare 
none of myne What cause ha\e I ihen lo like such an house as would 
soc soone forgett his master r " Sol her perswasions moved him but a litlle ‘ 

The last days of this good man on earth, and some of his sayings just 
before his death, aie told wiih great Mniphcil) bj Roper AVe cannot 
forbLar to quote the affecting passage which lells of Sir Thomas Moie’s 
last parting from his daughter, the wilier s wife 

' When Sir Tho Moore came from W eslminster jo the Towrr ward againc, 
hi5 daughter my wife, desireous to see her Jathcr, whome slice ilioughL slice 
should never see in this world after, and alsoe lo have his hnall blessmc'e, 
gave altendaunce aboutes the Towre wharfe, where shoe knewe he shmld 
passe by, e're he could enter into the lowre There tannnge for his 
cominge home, as soone as shee sawe him, after his blessingcQ on her 
knees reverentlie reccaved, shee hasUnge towards, without con'^ideration 
and care of her selfe, pressinge m amongest the midst of the vhronge and 
the Companie of the Guard, that with Hollbards and Dilles we ire round 
about him, hastily ranne lo him, and then optnlye m the sight of all them 
embraced and looke him about the necUe, and kissed him, whoe well likeing 
her most daughlerlye love and affection towards him, gave her his fatherlie 
blessinge, and manye goodhc words of comlori besides, from whome after 
■hee was departed, shee not satisfied with the former sight of her deare 
father, havinge respcLle neither to her self, nor to the pi esse of the people 
and multitude that were about him, suddenlye turned backc agnne, and 
rann to him as before, looke him about the necke, qnd divers tyines logealher 
most lovmpley kissed hiin, and at last with a full heavie harle vas fayne to 
depaite from him, the behouldinge whereof wu to manye of them that were 
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present thrreat aoe lamentable, that it made them for very sorrow to mourns 
and eepe ' 

In his last letter to his ' dearely beloved daughter, written with a Cole 
Sir 1 homas More refers to this incident — ' And I never liked vour 
manners better, then when you kissed me lasL For I like when 
daughterlie Love, and deare Chantie hath noe leisure to looke to worldlie 
Cui tesie ' 

t 

Next morning 'Sir Thomas even, and the Utas of St Peeter in the yeare 
of our Lord God 1537 earlie in the morninge, came to him Sir Thomas 
Pope, his singular Irend, on messcdgc from the Kinge and his Counrell, 
that hee should before nyne of the clocke in the same mominge suffer 
death, and that therefore fourthwith he should prepare himselfe thereto 
" M*" Pope'’ sayth he, “for your good tydinges 1 most harlily thank you 
I have beene allw lyes bounden much to the Kinges Highnes for the 
benefitts and honors which he hath still from tyme to Lyme most bounti- 
lu ly heaped upon ince, and ycle more bounden I ame to his Grace for 
putting me into this place, where I have had convenient tyme and space to 
hwe remembraunce of my end, and sot helpe me God most of all M*" Pope, 
nin I bound to his Highnes, that^it pleased him so shnrtlie to ndd me of 
the miiaeries of this wretched world And therefore will 1 not fayle most 
earnestlye to praye for hia Gr ice both here, and alsoe in another world 
And I beseech you, good Pope, to be a mcane unto his Highnes, that 
my daughter Margarette may be present at my burial! " "The King is well 
contented allreadie' (quoth NU Pope) "that your Wile Children and other 
frendes shill have free libertie to be present thereat' “O how much be- 
houlden ' then said bir lliomas Moore "am I lu In? Grace, that unto iny 
poore bunall vouchsaleth to have so gralious Consider ilion ’ Wherewithal! 
M' Pope lakeinge his leave of him could not relrayne from weepinge, which 
Sir Tho Moore perceavinge, comforted him in this wise, “ Quiete yourselfe 
good M' Pope, and be not discomforted For I trust that we shall once in 
heaven see each other full merily, where we shall bee sure to live and love 
togeather in joyfull blisse eternally " 


Wolsey. 

The Lift of Wohey (1557) by George Cavendish, a faithful and 
devoted seivant of the Cardinal, who wa'? with him on his death-bed, 
gives a wonderfully interesting picture of this remarkable man, in affluence 
and Jn adversity, and records a numlier of conversations which have 
a convincing air of verisimilitude The following specimens are taken 
from the Kelmscott Press edition of 1893, which follows the spelling of 
the author's MS in the BiUisli Museum 

'After ther departyng, my lord came to the sayd howsse of Eston to his 
lodgyng, where he had to supper with hyme dyvers of his frends of the court 
And syityng at supper, in cime to hyme Doctor Stephyns, the secretary, 
late ainbassitor unto Rome, but to what entent he came 1 know not, 
howbeit my lord tokc it that he came bolhe to dissembell a certeyn 
obedyence and love towards hyme, or ells to espie liys behaviour, and to 
here his connnynycacion at supper Not w’lthslandyng my lord bade hyme 
well come, and coniinaundyd hyme to sytt dnwn at the table to supper, 
wUh whome my lord had^ Ihys commynycacion Wkth hyme under thys 
innner Mayster Secretary, quod my lord, ye be-welcome home owl of 
Jtajly, wnan came ye frome Kome^ Forsothe, quod he, 1 came home 
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aJlmost a monethe ag^oo , and where quod my lord have you byn ever 
aence^ Forsothe, quod he, folowyng the court this progresse Than have 
ye hunted and had good game and paityme Forsothe, Syr, quod he, and 
so I have, I ihanke the kyngs Majestic What good greyhounds have ye’ 
quod my lord I have some syr quod he And thus in huntyng, and in 
lyke disports, passed they all ther commynycacion at supper And after 
supper my lord and he talked secretly together until it was mydnyghl or 
they departed ’ — p 143 

‘ Than all Ihyng heyng ord^d as it is before reherced, my lord 
prepared hyme to depart by water And before his departyng he com- 
mapndyd hyr William Gascoyne, his treasorer, to se these ihyngs byfore 
remembred, delyverd safely to the kyng at his repayer That don, the 
seyd Syr William seyd unto my lord Syr I amc sorry for your grace, for 
1 understand ye shall goo strayC way to the tower Ys this the good 
comfort and councell, quod my lord, that ye can geve your maysler in 
adversitie^ Yt hathe byn allwayes your naturall inclynacion to be very 
light of credytt, and mych more lighter in reporting of false newes, 
I wold ye shold knowe, Syr William, and all other suche blasphemers, 
that it 15 nothyng more false than that, for I never, thanks be to god, 
deserved by no ^ayea to come there under any arrest, allthoughe it hathe 
pleased the kyng to Ctke my bowse redy.furnysshed for his pleasyr at this 
tyme I wold all the world knewe, and so I confesse to have no thyng, 
other riches, honour, or dignyty, that hathe not growen of hyme and by 
hyme, therefore it is my verie dewtie to surrender the same to hyme agayn 
as his very owen, with al my hart, or ells I ware and onkynd servaunt 
Therefore goo your wayes, and geve good attendaunce unto your charge, 
that no thyng be embeselled ' — p 149 
' And the next day we removed to ShefTeld Parke, where therle of Shrews- 
bury lay within the loge, and all the way thetherward the people cried and 
lamented, as they dyd 10 all places as we rode byfore And wban we came 
in to the parke of Shedeld, nyghe to the logge, my lord of bhrewesbury, with 
niy lady his wyfe, a trayn of gentillwomen, and all my lords gentilmen and 
yomen, standyng without the gatts of the logge to attend my lords commyng, 
to receyve hyme with myche honor, whomc therle embraced, sayeng these 
words My lord quod he, your grace is most hartely welcome unto me, and 
glade to se you in my poore loge , the wbiche 1 have often desired , and 
myche more gladder if you had come after another sort Ah, my gentill 
lord of Shrewesbury quud my lord, I hartely thanke you , and allthoughe 
I have no cause to rejoyce, yet as a sorowe full hart may joye, I rejoyce my 
chaunce, which is so good to come into the hands and custody of so noble 
a persone, whose approved honor and wysdome hathe byn allwayes right 
well knowen to all nobell estats And Sir, bowe soever my ongenlill accusers 
hathe used ther accusations agenst me, yet I assure you, and so byfore your 
lordshipe and all the world do I protest, that my demeanor and procedyngs 
hathe byn just and loyall towards my soverayn and liege lord , of whose 
behaviour and doyngs your lordshipe hathe had good experyence , and evyn 
accordyng to my trowthe and faythfulnes, so I beseche god helpe me in this 
my calamytie I dought nothyng of your trouthe, quod therle, therforc my 
lorde I beseche you be of good chere and feare not, for I have receyved 
letters from the kyng of his owen hand id your favour and entertaynyng the 
whiche you shall se Sir, 1 ame nothyng sory but that I have not wherwith 
worthely to receyve you, and to entertayn you accordyng to your honour and 
my good wyll , but suche as I have ye are most hartely welcome iherto, 
desiryng you to accept my good wyll accordyngly, for I wol not receyve you 
as a pnsoDer, but as my good lord, and the kyngs trewe fayihfull subjecte, 
and here is my wyfe come to salute you Whonv* my lord kysl barehedyd, 
and all hir gentiluomen , and toke my lords servaunts by the hands, as well 
gentilinaii and yomen as other. Then these two lords went anne In arme 
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inlo the logi^Cp conductyng my lord into a fayer chamber at thend of a goodly 
gallery within a newe tower, and here my lord was lodged ' — p 246 

Here are some short portions of dialogue between Wolsey and his 
friends, just before his death 

‘ Uppon Monday in the momyng, as 1 stode by his bedds side, abnught 
viii of the clocke, the wyndowes beyng cloose shett, havyng wake lights 
burnyng uppon the cupbord, I behyld hyj^e, as me seemed, drawyn^ fist to 
his end He perceyved my shadowe uppon the wall by his bedds side, 
asked who was there Sir I ame here, quod 1 Howe do you? quod he to 
me Very well Sir, if I myght se your grace well What is it of the clocke ’ 
quod he to me f'or'iothe Sir, quod I, it is past viii of the clocke in the 
momyng £ight of the clocke, quod he, that cannot be, rehersmg dyvers 
times eight of th? clocke, eight of the clocke Nay, nay, quod he at the last, 
It cannot be vin of the clocke, for by viii of the clocke ye shal loose your 
mayster, for my tyme drawyth nere that 1 must depart out of this world' 
— P 265 

' Mayster Kyngston farewell I can no moore, but whyshc all thyngs to 
have good successe My tyme drawyth on fast 1 may not tary with you 
And forget not I pray you, what I.have seyd and charged you with all for 
whan I ame deade, ye shall peradventure remember my words myche better 
And even wiih these words he began to drawe his speche at lengthe and hi9 
tong to fayle, his eyes beyng set in his hed, whos sight faylled hyme , than 
we began to put hyme in rembraunce of Christs passion, and sent for the 
Abbott of the place to annele hyme , who came with ail spede and mynestred 
unto hyme all the servyce to the same bclongyng , and ( lused also the gard 
to stand by, bothe to here hyme talk byforc his deathe, and also to here 
wycnes of Che same , and incontinent the clocke strake viii, at whiche tyme 
he gave uppe the gost, and thus departed he this present lyle ’ — p 276 

Latimer. 

The Sermons of Bp Laiimer present good examples of colloquial 
oratory, and the style is but liule removed from the colloquial style of the 
penod The following are from the Sermon of the Floughers, preached 
in 154B 

*For they that be lordes vyll yll go to plough Ic is no mete office for 
them It 15 not semyng for their stale Thus came up lordyng loiterers 
Thus crept in vnprechinge prelates, and so haue they longe continued 

'For how many vnlearned prelates haue we now at this day? And no 
maruel For if ye plough men yat now be, were made lordes they woulde 
cleane gyue ouer ploughinge, they woulde leaue of tbeyr labour and fall to 
lordyng outright, and let the plough stand And then bothe ploughes nor 
walkyng noChyng shculde be m the common weale but honger I* or euer 
sence the Prelates were made Loordes and nobles, the ploughe standeth, 
there is no worke done, the people starue 

‘ Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, they dyce, they paslyme m theyr pre- 
lacies with galaunte gentlemen, with theyr daunsinge ininyons, and with 
theyr freshe companions, so that pluughinge is set a syde And by the 
lordinge and loytryng, preachyngc and ploughinge is clcane gone — 
PP 24, 25 

'But nowe for Che defaulte of vnpreaching prelates me thinke I coulde 
gesse what myghte be sayed for excusynge of them They are so troubeled 
wyth Lordelye lyuynge, t^y be so placed in palacies, couched in courtes, 
ruffelynge in theyr rentes, daunceyug in theyr dominions, burdened with 
ambasaagea, pamperyDge of theyr paunches lyke a monke that maketh h)i 
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jubilie, mounchynge in their maunders, and moylyng^e in their gaye manoures 
and mansions, and so troubeled wyth loyterynge in theyr Lordeshyppcs that 
they canne not atlende it They are other wyse occupyed, some in the 
Icynges matters, some arc ambassadoures, some of the pryuie counsell, some 
to furnyshe the cojrte, some are Lordes of the P.irliamente, some are 
presidentes, and some comptroleres of mynles Well, well 

Is thys theyr duetye’ Is thys theyr offycc’ Is thys theyr callyng ? 
Should we haue minislera of the church to be comptrollers of the myntcs > 
Is thys a meete office for a priest# that hath cure of soules ’ Is this hys 
charge’ 1 ^^oulde here aske one question 1 would fayne knowewho comp- 
Iroileth the dcuyll at home at his parishc, whyle he comptrolleth the mynte ^ 
If the Apostles mightc not leaue the office of preaching to be deacons, shall 
one leiue it for mynlyng’ ' 

Wilson’s Arit of Rhetor tque (1560) has a section ‘Of deliting the 
hearers, and sLiiring them to laughter’ in which are enumerated ‘What 
are the kindes of sporting, or mouing to laughter' The subject is 
illu'tlraLed by various ' pleasant * stones, which if few of them would now 
THiike us laugh, are at least couched in a very easy and colloquial style 
^nd enlivened by scn.ps of actual conversation The most amusing 
ehmeiit in the uhole chapter is the attitude of the writer to the subject, 
and the combination ofscriousness and scurrility with which it is handled 

*The occasion oflaoghter' says Wilson, ‘and ihemeane that maketh us mery 
IS the fondnes, ^hc fiUhmes, the delormitio and all such euill be- 
hauiour as we see to be in other ^ Now when we would abashe a 

man for some words that he hath spoken, and can take none aduauntage 
ol his person, or making of hib bodic, we either doubt him at the first, 
and make him beleeue tliit he is no wiser then a Goose or els we confute 
i^hnly his sayings wiih some pleisaunt lest, or els we extcnuite and diniimsh 
his tioings by some preiic m< anes, or els we cast the like m his dish, and 
with some other devise, dash hyiii out of rounienmce or last of all, we 
laugh him to scorne out n^ht and sometimes spc.ike almost neuer a word, 
but onl^ in cnntinuaunfe, shewc our selues pie ibaunl ’ — p 136 

‘A frend of mine, and a good fello»e, more huncst Ihen wculthic, yea and 
more pleasant then thnflie, haumg need of a nagge for his loumey that he 
had m hande, and being in the countrey, minded to go to Partnaie faire in 
Lincolnshire, not farre troin the place where he then Jaie, and meeting by the 
way one of his acqiiaintaunce, told him his arrande, and asked him how 
horses went at the t aire The other aunswered merely and saide, some 
tfOL sir, and some amble, as farre as I can see If their pices be altered, 
1 praye you tell me at our next meeting And so nd away as fast as his 
horse cnnld cary him, without saying any word more, whereat he then 
being alone, fel a laughing hnrlely to him self, and looked after a good 
while, vnlil the other was out of sight ’ — p 140 

'A Gentleman himng heard a Sermon at Panics, and being come home, 
wis asked what the pre icher s iid The Gentleman answered he would 
first heare what his man could saic, who then waited vpun him, with his 
hatie lod clnake, and calling his man to him, sayd, nowe sir, whale haue 
you brought from theSeimon Forsothe good Maister, sayd the seruaunt 
your cloake and your hatte A honest true dealing seruaunt out of doubt, 
plame as a packsaddlc, hauing a better soule to God, though his witte was 
simple, then those haue, that vnder the colour of hearing, giue them selues 
to pnuic picking, and so bring other mens purses home in their bosomes, 
in the sicade of other mens Sermons ' — pp 141-2 

These luo stones are intended to illustrate the point that ‘ We shall 
dehte the hearers, when the) looke for one ansivere, and we make them 
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a cleane contrary, as though we would not aeeme to vnderstand what they 
would haue * 

* Churlish aunsweres like the hearers sometimes very well When the 
father was cast m judgement, the Sonne seeing him weepe why weepe 
you Father? (quoth he) To whom his Father aunswered What^ Shall 
1 sing 1 pray thee seeing by Lawe I am condemned to dye Socrates 
likewise hieing mooued of his wife, because he should dye an innocent 
and guiltlesse in the Law Why fur shame woman (quoth he) wilt ihou 
haue me to dye giltie and deseruing When one had falne into a ditch, 
an other pitying his fall, asked him and saied Alas how got you into 
that pit? Why Gods mother, quoth the other, doest thou aske me bow 
1 got in, nay tell me rather m the mischiefe, how 1 shall get out ' 

The nearest approach to the colloquial style in Bacon is to be found 
in the Apophthegms^ in which are scraps of conversation A few may be 
quoted, if only on account of the author 

' Master Mason of Trinity College, sent his pupil to an other of the fellows, 
to borrow a book of him, who told him, I am loth to lend my books out of 
my chamber, but if it please thy tutor to come and read upon it in my chamber, 
he shall as long as he will " It was winter, and somih days after the same 
fellow sent to Mason to borrow his bellows , bui Mason said to his 
pupil, am loth to lend my bellows out of my chamber, but if ihy tutor 
would come and blow the fire in my chamber, he shall as long as he will ” 
^Apophtk 47, p 113 

'There were fishermen drawing the river at Chelsea M^ Bacon came 
thither by chance in the afternoon, and offered to buy their draught they 
were willing He asked them what they would takl^ ? They asked thirty 
shillings M** Bacon offered them ten They refused it W'hy then said 
M' Bacon, I will be only a looker on They drew and calched nothing 
Saith M' Bacon, Are not you mad fellows now, that might have had an 
angel in your purse, to have made merry withal, and to have wanned you 
thoroughly, and now you must go home with nothing Ay but, saith the 
fishermen, we had hope then to make a belter gain of it Saith M' Bacon, 
'‘Well my master, then 1 will tell you, hope is a good breakfast, but it is 
a bad supper " — p 136 

Otway’s Comedies have all the coarseness and raciness of dialogue 
of ihe latter half of the seventeenth century, and a pretty vein of genuine 
comicality They are packed with the familiar slang and colloquialisms 
of the period A few passages from Friendship tn Fashion lilusirale 
at once the speech and the manners of the day 


Enter Ladv Squeamish at the Door. 

Sir Noble Clumsey Hah, my Lady Cousin * — Faith Madam you see 1 am 
at it 

Mala£ene The Devil’s wil, I think , we could no sooner talk of wii — 
but she must come in, with a pox to her Madam, your Ladyship’s most 
humble Servant 

Ldy Squ Oh, odious' insufferable' who would have thought Cousin, you 
would have serv d me so— faugh, how he slinks of wine, 1 can smell him 
hither — How have you the Patience to hear the Noise of Fiddles, and 
spend your time in nasty drinking? 

Sir Noble Hum! 'tis x good Creature Lovely Lady, thou shall take 
Ihy Glass 

L.dy Squ Uh gud , murder I I had rather you had offerea me a toad 
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Sir Then Malagene, here's a Health to my Lady Cousin’s Pelion 
upon Ossa [£}rirtJts and breaks the Glass ] 

Ldy Squ Lord, dear M' Malagene what's that ? 

Mai A Certain Place Madam, in Greece, much talk't of by the Ancients , 
the noble Gentleman is well read 

Ldy Squ Nay he's an ingenious Person I’ll assure you 
Sir N Now Lady bright, I am wholly thy Slave Give me thy Hand, 
ril go straight and begin my Grandmother's Kissing Dance , but first deign 
me the private Honour of thy Lip • 

Ldy Squ Nay, fie Sir Noble • how I hate you now' for shame be not so 
rude 1 swear you are quite spoiled Get you gone you good-natur'd Toad 
you [Exeunt J 

Malegene I'm a very good Mimiclc , I can act Punchinello, Scara- 

iiiuuchir, Harlequin, Prince Prettyman or anything 1 can act the rumbling 
of a Wheel barrow 

Valentine The rumbling of a Wheel-barrow 1 

Mill Ay, the rumbling of a Wheel-barrow, so I say — Nay more than that, 
I can act a Sow and Pigs, Saussages a broiling, a Shoulder of Mutton a 
roasting I can act a fly in a Honey -pot > 

Jntman That indeed must be the Effect of very curious Observation 
Mai No, hang it, I never make it my business lo observe anything, that 
15 Mechanicke Ijut all this 1 do, you shall see me if you will But here 
comes her Ladyship and Sir Noble 

Ldy Squ Oh, dear Truman, rescue me Nay Sir Noble for Heav'n’s 
sake 

Sir N I tell thee Lkdy, I must embrace thee Sir, do you know me ' I am 
Sir Noble Clumsey 1 am a Rogue of an Estate, and I live—Do you w'tnt 
any money? I have fifty pounds 

Val Nay good Sir Noble, none of your Generosity we beseech you The 
Lady, the Lady, Sir Noble 

Sir N Nay, 'tis all one to me if you won’t take it, there it is — Hang 
Money, my Father was an Alderman 
Mai 'Tis pity good Guineas should be spoil’d, Sir Noble, by your leave 

\Pick5 up the Guineas J 

Sir JV But, Sir, you will not keep my Money ? 

A/al Oh, hang Money, Sir, your Father was an Alderman, 

Sir ^ Well, get thee gone for an Arch-Wag — 1 do but sham all this 
while — but by Dad he's pure Company 

Lady, once more I say be civil, and come kiss me 
Val Well done Sir Noble, to her, never spare 

Ldy Squ I may be even with you tho for all this, M*" Valentine ^ Nay 
dear Sir Noble Truman, I'll swear he'll put me into Fits 

Sir N No, but let me salute the Hem of thy Garm6nt Wilt thou marry 
me ? [ICneels ] 

Mai Faith Madam do let me make the Match 

Ldy '^gu Let me die M' Malagenc, you are ■ strange Man, and I'll 
swear have a great deal of Wit Lord, why don't you write? 

Mai Write’ 1 thank your Ladyship for that with all my Heart No 
1 have a Finger in a Lampoon or so sometimes, that 's all 
Truman But he can act 

Ldy Squ I'll swear, and so he does better than any one upon our 
Theatres I have seen him Oh the English Comedians are nothing, not 
comparable to the French or Italian Besides we want Poets 

N Poets' Why I am a Poet, 1 have w itten three Acta of a Play, 
and have nam'd it already 'Tis to be a Tragedy 

Ldy Squ Oh Cousin, if you undertake to write a Tragedy, take my 
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Counsel Be sure to say soft melting tender things in it that maybe moving, 
and make your Lady’s Characters virtuous whate'er you do 

Str N Moving ' Why, I can ne\er read it myself but it makes me laugh 
well, ’tis the pretty'st Plot, and so full of Waggery 
Ldy iiqu Oh ridiculous ’ 

Mai But Knight, the Title, Knight, the Title 

Str N Why let me see , *tis to be called The Merry Conceits of Love , 
or the Life and Death of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, with the Humours 
of his Dog Boabdillo ^ 

Mai Ha, ha, ha 

Ldy Squ But dear M' Malagene, won't you let us see you act a little 
something of Harlequin ’ I’ll swear you do ic so naturally, it makes me 
think I’m at the Louvre or Whitehall all the time \Mal acts^ O Lord, 
don’t, don't neither, I’ll swear you’ll make me burst Was there ever any- 
thing so pleasant ? 

'J rum Was ever anything so affected and ridiculous? Her whole Life 
sure is a continued Scene ot Impertinence What a damn'd Creature is 
a decay’d Woman, with all the exquisite Silliness and Vanity of her Sex, yet 
none of the Charms ' [Mai speaks m Punchinello’s 'voice ] 

Ldy Squ O Lord, that, that , that is a Pleasure, intolerable Well, let 
me die if I can hold out any longer 

A Gompariaon. between, the Stages, with an Examen of the Generous 
Conqueror, \iuwitd in 1702,1s a dialogue between 'Two Gentlemen', 
Sullen and Ramble (see below), and ‘a Ciitick’,upon theplays of the day and 
others of an earlier date The sl)le is that of easy and natural familiar con- 
versation, With little or no artificiality, and mciden'^ally, the tract throws 
liqht upon contemporary manners and social habits The following 
examples are designed to illustrate the colloquial handling of indifferent 
topics, and the small-talk of the eaily eighteenth century, as well as 
the treatment of the immediate subject of llie essay 
Sullen They may talk of the Country and what they will, but the Park 
for my money 

Ramble In its proper Season 1 grant you, when the Mall is pav’d with 
lac'd shoes , when the Air is perfum’d with the robie Breath of so many fine 
Ladies , when from one end to ihe other the Sight is entertain’d with nothing 
but Beauty, and the whole Pro'=;pect looks like an Opera 
Sull And when is it out of Seison Ramble’ 

Ram When the Beauties desert it, when the absence of this charming 
Company makes it a Solitude Then Sullen, the Park is to me no more than 
a Wilderness, a very Common , and a Grove in a country Garden with a 
pretty Lady is by much the pleasanter Landscape 

Sull To a Man of your Quicksilver Constitution it may be so, and the 
Cuckoo in May may be Music t'ee a hundred Mnes off) when all the Masters 
in Town can't divert you 

Ram 1 love everything as Nature and the Nature of Pleasure has con- 
triv’d It , I love the Town in Winter, because then the Country looks aged 
and deform’d , and I hate the Town in Summer, because then the Country is 
in Its Glory, and looks like a Mistress just drest out for enjoyment 
Sull Very well distinguish'd Not like a Biide, but like a Mistress 
Ram 1 distinguish 'em by that comparison because I love nothing well 
enough to be wedded to ’t I’m a Proteus m my Appeiile, and love to change 
my Abode with my Inclination 

Sull I differ from you for the very Reason you give for your change , the 
Town IS evermore the sanii to me, and tho’ ihe Season makes it look after 
another manner, yet still it has a Face to please me one way or other, and 
both Winter and Summer make it agreeable — pp I-3 
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Here is t converiation dunnp dinner at the * 3Uw Pesis*, 

Cnthk Whst have you order'd ? 

Ramb A Urace ofXTarp stew'd, a pieco of Lamb, and a Sallel, d'ee 
like il ^ 

Cryt 1 like anything in the World that will mdure Cutting^ Prithee 
M' Cook make haste or expect 1 shall Storm thy Kitchin 
Suit Why ihoLi’ri as hungry as if thou hadst been keeping Garrison in 
Mantua 1 dcin'l know whether FlCsh and Illood is safe in thy Company 
Crit 1 wish wiih all my Heart thou wert there, that thou mightst under 
stand what it is to fast as 1 have done Come, to our Places the blessed 
hour IS come Sit, sit fall to, Graces are out of Fashion 
Ramb 1 wish the Charming Madam Subligny were here 
int Gad 50 don't I I had rather her heet were pegg’d down to the 
Stage at present my AppeliLe stands another way Waiter, some Wine 
or I shall choak 

This Fellcw eats like an Ostrich, the Bonrs of these great Fish are 
no more to him than the Bones of an Anchovy , they melt upon his Tongue 
like marrow Puddings 

Crit Ay, you may.talk, but I'm sure I find ’em not so gentle, here's 
ooe yet in my Throat will be my death , the Flask the Flask , 

Ramb But C nlick, how did you like the Play last Night ? 

Cni ril tell you by and by, Lord Sir, you won't give a Man time to break 
his Fast This Fish is such washy Meat a Man can’t fix his knife in 't, 
It runs away from him as if it were still alive, and was afraid of the Hook . 
Put the Lamb this way 

SuU The Rogue lauarrels with the Fish, and yet you cou’d eat up the 
whole Pond, the late Whale at Cuckold’s point, with all its odenferous Gar 
badge, wou'd ha' been but a Meal to him Well, how do you like the Lamb > 
does that feel your knife ^ 

Cmt A little more substantial, and not much Well, I shou'd certainly be 
starv'd if I were to feed with the French, 1 hate their ihm slops, their Fol- 
iages, Fngaces, and Ragaus, where a Man may bury his Hand in the Sauce, 
and dine upon Steam No, no, commend me to King Jemmy's English 
Surloin, in whose gentle Flesh a Man may plunge a Case-knife to the tip of 
the Handle, and then draw out a Slice that will surfeit half a Score Yeoman of 
the Guard Some Wme ye Dog there now I have slam the Giant, 
and now to your Question wh'it was it you askt me ^ 

Ramb Won't you stiy the Desert? Some Tarts and Cheese? 

Cni I abominate Tarts and Cheese, they’re like a faint After-kiss, when 
a Man is sated with better Sport , there 's no more Nourishment in 'em, than 
in the paring of an Apple Here Waiter take away 
Ramb Then remove every Thing but the Table-cloth ' 

Ramb Here Waiter — send to the Booksellers inPellmell for the Ctnerous 
Conqueror and make haste you say you know the Author Cntick 

Cmt By sight I do, but no further, he’s aGentlcmaD of good Exlraclion, 
and for ought 1 know, of good Sense ' 

Ramb Surely that’s not to be questioned; I lake it for granted that 
a Man that can write a Flay, must be a Man of good Sense 

Cmt That is not always a consequence 1 have known many a singing 
Master have a worse voice than a Parish Clerk, and 1 know two dancing 
Masters at this time, that are directly Cripples A Ship-builder may fit 

up a Man of War for the West Indies, and perhaps not know his Compaa 
Or a great Traveller, with Heylin, that writ the Geography of the whole 
World, may, like him, not know ihe way from the next Village to hii 
own House. 

Ramb, Your Comparisons are remote M' Criiick 

Cnt Not so remote as some successful Authors are from good sense 
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Wil and Sense are no more the same than Wit and Humour, nay there is 
even in Wit an uncertain Mode, a variable Fashion, that is ai unstable as 
the Fashion of our Cloatha This may be prov'd by their Works who writ 
a hundred Years ag’o, compar'd with some of the modern , Sir Philip Sidney, 
Don, Overbury, nay Ben himself took sing'ular delight in playing with their 
Words Sir Philip is everywhere in his Arcadia jugling, which certainly by 
the example of so great a Man, proves that sort of Wit then in Fashion , now 
that kind of W U is call d Punning and Quibbling, and is become too Low for 
the Stage, nay even for -ordinary Converse , so that when we find e Man who 
still loves that old fashion'd Custom, we make him rcmarkablei as who is 
more remarkable than Capt Swan 

Ramb Nay, your Quibble does well now a Days, your best Comedies 
tast of ’em , the Old Bakkelor is rank 

Cnl But tis every Day decreasing, and Queen Betty’s Ruff and Fardm- 
gale are not more exploded , But Sense Gentlemen, is and will be the same 
to the World’s end 

Sull And Nonsense is inlinite, for England never had such a Stock and 
such Variety 

Ramb Yet I have heard the Poets that flourish d in the last Reign hut 
two, complain of the same Calamity, and before that Reign the thing was the 
same All Ages have produced Murmurers , and in the best of times you shall 
hear the Trades man cry — Alas Neighbour ' sad Times, very hard Times 
not a Penny of Money stirring 1 rade is quite dead, nnd nothing but War 
War and Taxes when to my knowledge the gluttonous Rogue shall 
drink his two Bottles at Dinner, and his Wife have half a Score of rich Suits, 
a purse of Gold for the Gallant, and fifty Pounds worth of Gold and Silver 
Lace on her under Petticoats 

^ull Nay certainly, this that Ramble now speaks of is a great Truth, 
those hypocritical Rogues are always grumbling, and tho' our Nation never 
had such a Trade, or so much Money, yet 'tis all too lulls for their voracious 
Appetites As 1 live — says he, 1 can’t afford this Silk one Penny cheaper- 
d'ee mind the Rogues Equivocation? as 1 live — that is, he lives like a Gen- 
tleman — but let him live like a Tradesman and be hang'd , let him wear 
a Frock, and his Wife a blew Apron 

Ramb See, ihe Book's here go Waiter and shut the Door — pp 76-9 

The dialogue of Biobardfion, 'sounynge in moral vertu devoid of all 
the lighter louches, is t}pical of the age that was beginning, the age of 
reaction against the levities and negligences in speech and conduct 
of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 

The following conversation of rather an agitated character, between 
a mother and daughter, is from Letter XVJ, in Clarissa Afar/(W&(i74B) 

* . . . My mother came up to me I love, she was pleased to say, to come 
into Mu appartment — No emotions child' No flutters’ — Am 1 not your 
mother? — Am I not your fund, your indulgent mother’ — Do not discompose 
me by discomposingyc’i/rjr^* Do not occasion me uneasiness, when I would 
give you nothing but pleasure. Come my dear, wc will go into your closet 
Hear me out and then speak , for 1 was going to expostulate You are no 
stranger to the end of Solmes’s visits — Madam ' — Hear me out ; 
and then speak — He is not indeed everything 1 wish him to be but he 11 
a man o( probity and has no vices — No vices Madam ' — Hear me out child — 
You have not behaved much amiss to him we have seen with pleasure that 
you have not — O M:: dam, muse I not now speak ’ 1 shall have done presently 
— A young creature of your virtuous and pious turn, she was pleased to say, 
cannot surely love a profligate, you love your brother too well, to wish to see 
any one who had like to have killed him, and who threatened your uncles 
and defies us alL You have had your own way six or seven times we want 
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to secure you against a man so vile Tell me (I have a to know) 

whether you prefer this man to ail others? — Yet God forbid that I should 
know you do , for such a declaration would make us all miserable. Yet tell 
me, axe your aflectiona eXi^a^ed to this man ? 

1 know what the inference would be if 1 had said they were not You hesitate 
— You answer me not — You cannot answer me — — Nevermore will 
1 look upon you with an eye of favour — O Madam, Madam ' Kill me not 
with your displeasure — 1 would not, 1 med not, hesitate one moment, did 
I not dread the inference, if I answeF you as you wish — Yet be that inference 
what It will, your threatened displeasure will make me speak And 1 declare 
to you, that 1 know not my own heart if it be not absolutely free And pray, 
let me ask my dearest Mamma, tn what has my conduct been faulty, that 
like a giddy creature, I must be forced to marry, to save me from — from 
what? Let me beseech you Madam to be the Guardian of my reputation ' 
Let not your Clarissa be precipitated into a state she wishes not to enter into 
with any man ' And this upon a supposition that otherwise she shall marry 
herself, and disgrace her whole family 

When ihen, Clary [passing over the force of my plea] if your heart be free 
— O my beloved Mamma, let the usual generosity of your dear heart operate 
in my favour Urge nqt upon me the inference that made me hesitate 

I won't be interrupted, Clary — You have* seen in my behaviour to you, on 
this occasion, a truly maternal tenderness, you have observed that 1 have 
undertaken the task with some reluctance, because the man is not everything, 
and because 1 know you carry your notions of perfection in a man too high 
— Dearest Madam, this one time excuse me' Is there then any danger that 
1 should be guilty of an imprudent thing for the man’s sake you hint at? 
Again interrupted* Ap I to be questioned, and argued with ? You know 
this won’t do somewhere else You know it won't What reason then, 
ungenerous girl, can you have for arguing with me thus, but because you 
think from my indulgence to you you may’ 

What can 1 say ? What cart 1 do ? What must that cause be that will not 
bear being argued upon ’ 

Again ' Clary Harlowe — 

Dearest Madam forgive me it was always my pride and my pleasure to 
obey you but look upon that man — see but the disagrecablencss of his 
person — Now, Clary, do I see whose person you have in ynur eye ' — Now is 
M*" Solmes, 1 see, but comparatively disagreeable , disagreeable only as an- 
other man has a much more specious person 

But, Madam, are not his manners equally so ^ — Is not his person the true 
represent ilion of his mind’ — That other man is not, shall not be, anything 
to me, release me from this one man, whom my heart, unbidden, resists 
Condition thus uilh your father ^^lll he bear, do you think, to be thus 
dialogued with ’ Have 1 not conjured you, as you \ iluc my peace — \\ hat is 
it that / do not give up’ — This very task, because 1 apprehended you would 
not be easily persuaded, is a task indeed upon me And will you give up 
nothing? Have you not refused as many as have been offered to you ? If you 
would not have us guess for whom, comply for comply you must, or be 
looked upon as m a state of dehance with your whole family And saying 
thus she arose, and went from me ' 


Mibb Austen 

The following examples of Miss Austen's dialogue are not selected 
because they are the most sparkling conversations in her works, but 
rather because they appear to be typical of tfee way of speech of the 
period, and further they illustrate Miss Austen’s incomparable art The 
hrsl passage is from which was written between i8ii and 
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f8i6 Mr Woodhouse and hia daughter have just received an invitation 
to dine with the Coles, enriched tradespeople who had settled in the 
neighbourhood Emma's view of them was that they were 'very respect- 
able in their way, but they ought to be taught that it was not for them to 
arrange the times on which the superior families would visit them ’ On 
the present occasion, however, * she was not absolutely without inclina- 
tion for the party The Coles expressed themselves so properly — there 
was so much real attention in the manner of it — so much consideration 
for her father ' Emma having decided in her own mind to accept the 
invitation — some of her intimate friends were going — it remained to 
explain to her father, the ailing and fussy Mr Woodhouse, that he 
would be left alone without his daughter's company for the evening, as it 
was out of the question that he should accompany her ' He was soon 
pretty well resigned ' 

'“I am not fond of dinner-visiting” said he , “I never was No more is 
Emma Late hours do not agree with us 1 am sorry M' and Cole 
should have done iL I think it would be much better if they would come in 
one afternoon next summer ana take their lea with us , take us in their 
afternoon walk, which they might do, as our houis are so reasonable, and 
yet get home without being out in the damp of the evening The dews of 
a summer evening are what I would not expose anybody to However as 
they are so very desirous to have dear Emma dine with them, and as you 
will both be (here [this refers to his friend Weston and his wife], and 
Knighlley too, to take care of her I cannot wish tn prevent it, provided 
the weather be what it ought, neither damp, nor cold, nor windy Then 
turning to Weston with a look of gentle reproach — "Ah, Miss Taylor, 
if you had not married, you would have staled at home with me " 

" Well, Sir ", cried M' Weston, ‘‘as I took Miss 1 aylor away, it is incumbent 
upon me to supply her place, if I can, and 1 will step to M” Goddard in 
a moment if you wish it ” With this treatment Woodhouse was 

soon composed enough for talking as usual " He should be happy to see 
M*"" Goddard He had a great regard for M” Goddard, and Emma 
should write a line and invite her James could take the note But first 
there must be an answer written to M" Cole ’’ 

" You will make my excuses, my dear as civilly as possible You will say 
that I am quite an invalid, and go nowhere and therefore must decline iheir 
obliging invUalion , beginning with my comf^ltments, of course But you will 
do everything right 1 need not tell you what is to be done We must 
remember to let James know that the carnage will be wanted on Tuesday 
I shall have no fears for you with him We have never been there above 
once since the new approach was made , but still 1 have no doubt that James 
will take you very safely , and when you get there you must tell him at what 
time you would have him come for you again , and you had better name an 
early hour You will not like staying late You will get tired when tea is over *’ 

" But you would not wish me to come away before I am tired, papa i " 

" Oh no my love , but you will soon be tired There will be a great many 
people talking at once You will not like the noise '* 

"But my dear Sir/' cried M' Weston, "if Emma comes away early, it 
will be breaking up the party " 

"And no great harm if it does” said M' Woodhouse "The sooner every 
parly breaks up the better" 

" But you do not consider how it mayappear to the Coles Emma's going 
away directly after tea n'llght be giving offense They are good-natured 
people, and think little of their own claims , but still they must feel ihat 
anybody's hurrying away is no great compliment, and Miss Woodhouse's 
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doin^ It would be more thought of than any other peraoD'i In the rt>om. 
You would not wish to disappoint and mortify ihe Colesj 1 am sure, sir , 
friendly, good sort of people as ever lived, and who have been your neighbours 
these ten years " 

“No, upon no account m the world, M*" Weston, I am much obliged to 
you for reminding me I should be extremely sorry to be giving’ them any 
pain I know what worthy people they are Perry tells me that M*” Cole 
never touches malt liquor You would not think it to look at him, but he is 
bilious — Cole IS very bilious No, I would not be the means of giving 
them any pain My dear Emma we must consider this 1 am sure rather 
than run any risk of hurting M*" and M" Cole you would stay a little longer 
than you might wish You will not regard being tired You will be perfectly 
safe, you know, among your friends “ 

“Oh yes, papa I have no fears at all for myself, and 1 should have no 
scruples of staying as late as M*** Weston, but on your account I am only 
afraid of your sitting up for me 1 am not afraid of your not being ex- 
ceedingly comfortible with M" Goddard She loves piquet, you know , but 
when she is gone home I am afraid you will be sitting up by yourself, instead 
of going to bed at your usual lime , and the idea of that would entirely 
destroy my comfort You must promise mp not to sit up “ ' 

The next eXa.Tiple is in a very different vein It is from Sense and 
Senstbilfiy (chap xxi) and records the mode of conversation of the 
Miss Steeles These two ladies are among Miss Austen's vulgar 
characters, and iheir speech lacks the restraint and decorum which he 
better-bred personages invariably exhibit While the Mi^s Steeles* con- 
versation IS m sharp 'contrast with that of the Miss Dashwoods, with 
lAhom they are here engaged, both m substance and manner, it evidently 
passed muster among many of the associates of the latter, especially with 
their cousin Sir John Middleton, in whose house, as relations of his 
wife's, the Miss Steeles are staying Apart from the vulgarity of thought, 
the diction appears low when compared vi iih that of most of Miss Austen’s 
characters As a matter of fact it is largely the way of speech of the 
better society of an earlier age, which has come down m the world, and 
survives among a pretentious provincial bourgeoisie 

**'What a sweet woman Lady Middleton is’' said Lucy Steele "And 
Sir John too*' cried the elder sister, “what a charming man he is''’ 

“ And what a charming little family they have ' 1 never saw such fine children 
in my life I declare 1 quite doat upon them already, and indeed 1 am 
always destractedly fond of children” "1 should guess so" said Elinor 
with a smile “from what I witnessed this morning “ 

“ 1 have a notion" said Lucy, "you think the little Middletons rather too 
much indulged , perhaps they may be the outside of enough , but it is natural 
in Lady Middleton, and for my part 1 love to sec children full of life and 
apints , I cannot bear them if they are tame and quiet ” 

“1 confess " replied Elinor, "that while 1 am at Barton Park, I never 
think of Lame and quiet children with any abhorrence " ' 

“And how do you like Devonshire, Miss Dashwood? (said Miss Steele) 
1 suppose you were very sorry to leave Sussex." 

In some surprise at the familiarity of this question, or at least in the 
manner in which it was spoken, Elinor replied that she was 

" Norland is a prodigious beautiful place, IS nofit ^ added Miss Steele 

"We have heanl Sir John admire it excessively," said Lucy, who seemed 
to think some apology necessary for the freedom of her sister " 1 think 
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every one mui/ kAmln It" replied Elinor, ''who ever baw the place, though 
It IS not to be supposed that any one can estimate its beauties as we do " 
And had you many smart beaux there ? 1 suppose you have not so many 
in this part of the world , for my part I think they are a vast addition 
always " 

"But why should you think" said Lucy, lookmg^ ashamed of her sister, 
" that there are not as many genteel young men in Devonshire as Sussex " 
"Nay, my dear, I’m sure 1 don’t pretepd to say that there an’t I'm sure 
there 's a vast many smart beaux in Exeter , but you know, how could I tell 
what smart beaux there might be about Norland? and I was only afraid the 
Miss Dashwoods might find it dull at Barton , if they had not so many as 
they used to have But perhaps you young ladies may not cue about beaux, 
and had as lief be without them as wilh them For my part, I think they are 
vastly agreeable, provided they dress smart and behave civil But I cant 
bear to see them dirty and nasty Now, there’s M** Rose at Exeter, a pro- 
digious smart young man, quite a beau, clerk to M' Simpson, you know, 
and yet if you do but meet him of a morning, he is not fit to be seen I sup- 

E ose your brother was quite a beau. Miss Dashwood, before he married, as 
e was ao rich ? *’ 

" Upon my word," replied Elinor, "I cannot iclI“you, for I do not per- 
fectly comprehend the meaning of the word But this I can say, that if he 
ever was a beau before he married, he is one still, for there is not the smallest 
alteration in him " 

" Oh ' dear 1 one never thinks of married men’s being beaux — they have 
something else to do " 

"Lord' Anne", cried her sister, **you can talk of nothing but beaux, — 
you Will make Miss Dashwood believe you think of inlhing else 

It IS not surprising that * " this specimen of the Miss Steeles ' was enough 
The vulgas freedom and folly of the eldest left her no recommendation 
and as Elinor was not blinded by the beauty, or the shrewd look of the 
youngest, to her want of real elegance and artlessness, she left the house 
without any wish of knowing them better' 

Greetings and Farewells 

Only the slightest indication can be given of the various modes of greet- 
ing and bidding farewell These seem to have been very numerous, and 
less stereotyped in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries than at present It 
IS not easy to be sure how '^oon the formulas which we now employ, or 
their ancestral forms, came into current use The same form often serves 
both at meeting and parting 

In 1451, Agnes Fasten records, in a letter, that 'after evynsonge, 
Angnes Ball com to me to my closett and Sad me good evyn ' In the 
account, quoted above, p 36a, given by Shillingford of his meetings 
with the Chancellor about 1447. he speaks of 'saluting hym yn the 
moste godely wyse that y coude’ but does not tell us the form he used 
The Chancellor, however, replies * Welcome, ij times, and the iij''* tyme 
** Right wel come Mayer and helde the Maver a grete while fasle by 
the honde ' 

In the sixteenth century a great deal of ceremonial embracing and 
kissing was m vogue Wolsey and the King of France, according to 
Cavendish, rode forward' to meet each other, and they embraced each 
other on horseback Cavendish himself when he visits the castle of the 
Lord of Cr^pin, a great nobleman, in order to prepare a lodging for 
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the Cardinal, i9 met by this great personage who ' at his first coming 
embraced me, saying I was right heartily welcome' Henry VIII was 
wont to walk with Sir Thomas More, ‘with his arm about his neck' 
The actual formula used in greeting and leave-taking is loo often un- 
recorded When the trench Embassy departs from England, whom 
Wolsey has so splendidly cnttriamed, Cavendish says — ‘ My lord, after 
humble commendations had to the French King bade them adieu ' The 
Earl of Shrewsbury greets the Cai^dinal ihus — ‘ My Lord, your Grace is 
most heartily welcome unto me', and Wolsey replies * Ah my gentle 
Lord of Shrewsbui}, I heartilv thank you' 

It IS not until the appearance of plays that we find the actual forms of 
greeting recorded with frequency In Roister Doisler, there are a fair 
number — God keepe ihet worshipful Master Roister Doister, Welcome 
my good wenche , God you saue and see Nourse , and the reply to this — 
Welcome friend Merrygreeke, Good night Roger old farewell 

Roger old hnaue , well met, I htdyou right welcome A very favourite 
greeting is God he wiih^ou 

God continue your *Lordship is a form of farewell in Chapman's 
Monsieur D Olive, and God den ‘good evening', occurs in Middleton’s 
Chaste Maid in Cheapside Sir Walter Whorehound in the same play 
makes use of the foimula ^ I embrace your acquaintance Str^, to which 
the reply IS ‘// vows your sen ice Sir* Massingers New Way to pay 
old Debts contains vinous formulas of greeting 1 am still your creature, 
says Ailworth to his ^lep-moiher Lady A on txking leave, of two old 
domestics he takes leave with * my service to both', and they reply 'ours 
watts on you In reply to the simple Farewell Tom, of a friend, 
Ailworth answers ‘ j/jy with you* Sir Giles Overreach greets 

Lord Lovel with ‘ Good day to My J ord * , and the piototype of the modern 
how are you js seen in Lady Allworth's ' How dost thou Marrall ? ' 
A graceful greeting in this play is ' Vou are happily encounter ed' 

The later seventeenth-century comedies exhibit the characteristic 
urbanity of the age in their formulas of greeting and leave-taking 

'A happy day to you Madam’, is Victorias morning compliment to 
Mrs Goodvile in Otwiy’s friendship in Fashion, and that lady replies — 
' Dear Cousin your humble servant' Sir Wilful) Witwoud m Congreve’s 
Way of the World, ‘•ais * Save you Gentleman and Lady' on entering 
a room Hi« younger brother, on meeting him, greets him with 'Your 
servant Brother', and the knight replies * J'oe/r servant^ Why yours Sir, 
lour servant again, 's heart, and your Friend and Servant to that' 
I'm eierlastingly your humble servant, deuce take me Aladam, says Mr Brisk 
lo Lady Froth, m the Double Dealer 

Your servant is a very usual formula at this pienod, on joining or 
leaving company In Vanbrugh’s Journey to London, Colonel Courtly 
on entering is greeted by L^idy Headpiece — Colonel your servant, her 
daughter Miss Betiy vanes it with — Your servant Colonel, and the visitor 
replies to both — Ladies, your most obedient 

Mr Trim, the formal coxcomb m fehadwell’s Bury Fair, parts thus 
from his friends — Sir, I kiss your hands, Mr *Wildish — Sir your most 
humble serzant, Trim — M' 0/dwit I am your most faithful servant , 
Mr Oldwit — Your servant sweet M* Trim 
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yaur servant, madam good morrow to you, is Lady Arabella's greeting 
to Lady Headpiece, who replies — And to you Madam (Vanbrugh’s 
Journey to London) The early eighteenth century appears not to 
differ materially from the preceding in its usage Lord Formal m 
Fielding’s Love in Several Masques, says Ladies your most humble 
servant, and Sir Apish in the same play — Your Ladyship s everlasting 
creature 


Epistolary Eormulas 

The writing of letters, both familiar and formal, is such an inevitable 
part of everyday life, that it seems legitimate to include here some 
examples of the various methods of beginning and ending private letters 
from the early fifteenth century onwards A proper and exhaustive 
treatment of the subject would demand a rather elaborate classification, 
according to the rank and status of both the writer and the Recipient, 
and the relation in which they stood to each other — whether master 
and servant, or dependant, friend, subject, chiln, spouse, and so on 
In the comparatively few examples here given, out of many thousands, 
nothing IS attempted beyond a chronological arrangement The status 
and relationship of the parties is, however, given as far as possible We 
note that the formula employed is frequently a conventional and more 
or less iised phrase which recurs, with slight variants, again and again 
At other times the opening and closing phrases aje of a more personal 
and individual character. 

1410 Archbp Chichele to Hen V Signs simply your preest and bede- 
man — Ellis, 1 I 5 

1425 Will Fusion to Right worthy and worshepfuU Sir I recom- 

maunde me to you, Slc Ends Aimyghty God have you in bis governaunce 
Your frend unknowen — Past Letters, 1 19-20 

1440 Agnes to Will Paslort Inscribed To my worshepful housbond 
W Paston be this letter t ikyn Dere housbond I reccoinmaunde me to yow 
Ends The Holy Trinite have you in governaunce — P L i 30-9 

1442-5 Luke of Buckingham to Lord Beaumont Ryght worshipful and 
With all my herte right enierly beloved brother, I recoinaunde me to you, 
thenking right hastili your good brotherhode (or your gode and gentill letters 
1 beseche the blissid Trinue preserve you in honor and prospente Your 
trewe and feithfull broder H Hukinghain — P L 1 61-2 

1443 Margaret to John Paston Ryth worchipful husbon, 1 reccomande 
me to yow desyryng hertely to her of your wiKar Almyth God have you in 
his kepyn and sende yow helth, Yorys M Paston — P L 1 48-9 

1444 James Gresham to Will Paston Please it your good Lordship to 
wete, &C. Ends Wretyn right simply the Wednesday next to (ore the I* est 
By your most symple servaunt — P L 1 50 

1444 Duchess of Norfolk to J Pdston Ryght trusty and entirely wel- 
beloved we grete you wel hertily as we kan and siche agrement as, dec 
we shall duely performe yt with the myght of jesu who half you in hu 
blissed keping — P L 1 57 

1444 Sir R Chatnberlayn to Agn Paston Ryght worchepful cosyn, 
1 comand me to you And I beseche almyty God kepe you Your Cosyn 
Sir Roger Chamberlain n 

1445 Agnes to Edm Paston Tomyn welbelovid sone I grete you wel 
Be your Modre Angnes Fasten — 1 58, 59. 
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1449 Mar^ tw John Fasten Wretyn at Nonrycb Id bait, Be your gronyog 

Wyrf— I 76-7 

1449 Same So same No mor I wryie to jow atte thii tyrac. Your Mar- 
baryte Paston — I 42-3' 

1449 ^0 John Pas/on Ends Be pore Broder 

1449 hSiM Clare So J Paston No more I wnghte to 50W at this tyme, 
but Holy Gost have jow in kepyng Wrelyn in haste on Seynt Peterys day 
be candel lyghl, lie your Cosyn E C — P L 1 89-90 

1450 Duke of Suffolk to his sene My dear and only welbeloved sone 
Your trewe and iovynje fider Su^olk — P L i 121-2 

1450 Will Lamme to J Paston I prey you this bille may recomaunde 
me to mastrases your modcr and wyfe Wrctyti yn grel hast at London — 
P L 1 126 

1450 J Gresheim So' tfiy Afatsier WhySe Esquyer* After due recomen- 
dacinn 1 recomaund me to yow 

1450 J Paston to nberve James Gresham, I pray you labour for the, &c. 
— I 145 

1450 Juslue Yelverton ie> Sir J Fastolf By your old Servaunt William 
Yelverlon Justice — P L 1 166 

*451 Aj^nes to J Pastern Sone I grete you well and send you Godys 
hie’^syn.;; and myn VVretyn at Norwych . . in gret hast. He your moder 

A P.ision — P L 1 259. 

1454 J A^<sston to Earl of Oxford Youre servaunte to his powr John 
Paston — P L 1 276 

1454 Lorei Scales to J Paston Our Lord have you in govemaunce Your 
fiend The Lord Scales — P L 1 289 

1454 Thomas Howes to J Paston I pray God kepe yow Wryt at Castr 
hastly ij day of Septerrfoer, Your owne T Howes —P L 1 301 

1454 The same Your chapleyn and bedeman Thomas Howes 318 

1455 J Fastolf to Duke of Norfolk V\>iten at my pore place of 
Castre, Ynur humble man and servaunt — P L i 324 

*455 f Cud'iLorth, Bp 0/ Lincoln, to f Paston And Jesu preserve you, 
J Bysshopp of Lincoln — P L 1 350 

1456 Archhp Bourchier fo Sir f Fastolf The blissid Tnnilee have you 
everlastingly m His keping, Written in my manoir of Lamehitb, Your feith- 
full and trew Th Cant — P L 1 382 

1456 (Nephew to uncle) H Fylmglay to Sir J Feistolf Ryght wor- 
shipful unkell 'ind my ryght good master, 1 recommaund me to yow wyth all 
my servys And bir, my brother Pastoo and I have, ifcc Your nevew 

and servaunt — P L i 397 

145B John ft) mn^ham to Marg Paston Nomor I wryie unto you at 
this tyme Yuur owne umble servant and cosyn J J — P L 1 429 

1458 (Daughter to her mother) Eltj Poyntngs to Agn Paston Right 
worshipful and my most cntierly belovde moder, id the most lowly maner 
I recomaund me unto your gode moderhode And Jesu for his grete 

mercy 5A\e yow By your humble daughter — P L i 434-5 

1469 ( h iriLellot and Jnii ersity of Oxford to Sir John Say Ryght wor- 
shipful our trus y and entierly weibcloued, after harLy commendacyon 
Ends yo' trew and li irty louers The Cbanccllr and rhuniversitc of Oxon- 
ford — Ellis 

*477 John Paston to his mother^ Your sone and humbyll servaunt P — 
P L 111 176 

1481-4 Eeim Paston to his mother 3°***" un*ble son and servant — 
P L 111 2S0 

14S2 J Paston to his mother Your sone and trwest servaunt — P L 
111 290 • 

14S2 Margery Peiston to her husband No more to you at this tyme, Be 
)our servaunt and bedewomin - in 293 
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14S5 Duke of Norfolk io J Poston Wcibelovyd Trend I cummaund mo 
le yow 1 ihall content you at your metyng with me, Yower lover J Nor^ 
folk — 111 330 

1485 Browne to J Paiton Your loving awnte E D 

1483 Duke of Suffolk to J Poston Ryght welbeloved we ^rete you well 
. . Suffolk, yor frende. — 111 324-5 

1490 Bp of, Durham to Str John Paston IHX \pr Ryght wortchi|ifiil 
sire, and myne especial and of Innj; tyme apprevyd, trusty and Icyihfnl frende 
1 in myne hertyesie wyse recommaunde sne un to you Scril:)y]lyd in tlie 
moste haste, at mycastel or manoir of AucUnd the xjivij ofjanuay Your 
own trewe luffer and frende John Duresme — 111 363 

1490 Lumen Haryton to Sir J Poston Onerabyl] and well be lovvd 
Knythe, I commend me on to ^our masterchepL and to my lady ^owyr wyffi 
No mor than God be wyth 30W, L H at jouyr comawndmcnt 
1503 Q Margaret of Scotland to her father Hen Vll My moste dere 
lorde and fader m the most humble wyse that 1 can thynke 1 recommaunde 
me unto your Grace besechyng you off your dayly blessyngys . Wrylyn 
wyt the hand of your humble douier Margaret — Kllis 1 1 43 

Lien VII io his Mother^ the Countess of Richmond Madam, my most 
enterely wilbeloved Lady and Moder with the hande of youre most 

humble and lovynge aone — LUis, ^ 1 43-5 * 

Margaret to Hen VII My oune suet and most deare kynge and all my 
worldly joy, yn as humble manner as y can thynke I recoinmand me to your 
Grace by your feythful aad trewe bedewoman, and humble modyr Mar- 
garet R — Ellis, I 1 46 

1513 2 Margaret oj Scotland to Hen V/II Rirht excellent, ncht hie 
and mithy Prince, our demst and best belovit Brothir Your Inuyn systar 
Margaret — Ellis, 1 165 (The Queen evidently emjSloyed a Scottish Secre- 
tary) 

1515 Margaret to IVolsey Yours Margaret R — Ellis, 11 13 1 
1515 Thoj Lord Howard, Lord Admiral, to IVolsey My owne gode 
Master Awlmosner Scrybeled in gret hast jn the Mary Rose at Plymouth 
half 0*^ after xj at night y' own Thomas Howard 

c 1515 IVesi Bp of Ely to Wolsey Myne especiall good Lorde tn my 
most humble wise 1 recommaund me to your Grace besechyng you to con- 
lynue my gode Lorde, and I schall euer be as I am bounden your dayly 
bedeman Y' chapelayn and bediiian N 1 Elien 

c 1520 Archbp War ham to Wolsey Please it yo** moost honorable Grace 
to understand At your Graces commaundement, WiDin Cantuar — 

Ellis, 111 I 230 Also Euer, your own 'Willm Cantuar 

Langland Bp of Lincoln io Wolsey My bownden duety mooste lowly 
remembrede unto Your good Grace. Yo'^ moste humble bedisman John 
Lincoln — Ellis, 111 x 24B 

Caih of Aragon to Princess Mary Doughter, I pray you ihinke not, 4 c. 
— Ellis, I 2 19. Yaurlovyng mother Katherine the Quene 

Arihtbald, E of Angus Addresses letter to Wolsey To my lord Car- 
dinallis grace of Ingland — Ellis, iii i 291 

1521 ^ Tunstal to Wolsey Addresses letter — to the most reverend 
fader in Gfod and his most singler good Lorde Cardinal — Ellis, 111 1 273 
Ends a letter By your Giacys most humble bedeman Cuthbert Tunstall 
— Ellis, 111 I 332 

1515 or 1531 Duke of Buckingham to Wolsey Yorys to my power 
E Bukynghain 

Gavin Douglas, Bp of Dunkeld^ to Wolsey Zo* chaplan wy^ his laufull 
seruyse Gavin bischop of Dunkeld — Ellis, ui i 294 Zo' humble servytor 
and Chaplein of DunkeU — Ellis, 111 i 296 Zo' humble seruytor and 
dolorous Chaplan of Dunkeld ^Eiiis, ni I 303 

Wolsey to Gardiner [afterwards Bp of Winchester') Ends ' Your assurjd 
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lover and bed )rqman T Car**" Ehor — Ellis,! 2 6 Again Wryttyn hastely 
at Asher with the rude and shackyng hand of your dayJy bedysman and 
assuryd frende T Car**" Ebor 

1512 Thos AudleyXLard Keeptr) to Cromwell \o"' assured to bis litell 
po' Thomas Audeley Gustos Sigilii 

£dw E of Hertford {afterwards I-ord Protector^ Thus 1 comit you to 
God hoo send yo' lordshep as well to far as 1 would mi selfe w* the hand 
of yo' lordshepis assured £ Hertford 

Hen VIII to Catherine Parr tNo more to you at thys tyme swethart 
both lor lacke off tyme and gret occupation off bysynes, savyng we pray you 
in our name our harte blessyng^s to all our chyldren, and recommendations to 
our cousin Marget and the rest off the laddis and gentyll women and to our 
Consell ^Isoo Wryttyn with the hand off your lovyng howsbande Henry R. 
— Ellis, I 2 130 

Prime IS Mary to Cremwell Maiye Princesse Maister Cromwell I 
commende me to you — EUis, 1 2 24 

Prime Edward to Catherine Parr Most honorable and entirely beloued 
mother Your Grace, whom God have ever in kis most blessed keping 

Your louing sonne, E Prince — Ellis, 1 2 131 

1547 Iltnry KadJyf, E of liUssex^ to his wife Madame with most 
lovyng and hertie commendations — Ellis, 1 2 I37 

Primess Elisabeth to Ldw VI Your Maiesties humble sistar to com- 
m*iundement Elizabeth — Ellis, 1 2 146, Your Maiesties most humble sistar 
Eliz-ihelh — Ellis, I I 148 

Princess Elisabeth to Lord Protector Your assured frende to my litel 
power Elizabeth — Ellis, 1 2 15B 

Edward VI to Lord Protector Somerset Derest Uncle Your good 
neuew Edward —Ellis,' 11 i 148 

Q, Mary to Lord Admiral Seymour Your assured frende to my power 
Marye — Ellis, 12153 

Princess Elizabeth to Q Mary (on being ordered to the Tower) Your 
Highnes most faithful subjec that hath bine from the begining and wyl be to 
my ende, Elizabeth (Transcr of 1732) —Ellis, 11 z 257 

155 1 Princess Elizabeth to the Lords of the Louncil Your verye lovinge 
ffende, Elizabeth — Ellis, 11 2 ZI3 

1554 Henry Damley to Q Mary of England Your Maiesties moste 
bounden and obedient subjects and servant Henry Darnley 

Queen Dowager to Lord Admiral Seymour By her ys and schalbe 
your humble true and lovyng wyffe duryng her lyf Kateryn the Quene — Ellis, 
I 2 152 

Q Mary to Marquis of Winchester Your Myslresse assured Marye the 
Quene — Ellis, 11 2 252 

Sir John Grey of Pyr^o to Sir William Cecil It is a great while me 
thinkethe, Cowsine Cecil], since I sent unto you By your lovyng cousin 

and assured frynd John Grey — Ellis, 11 2 73-4, Good cowsyne Cecill 
By yo’’ lovyng Cousine and assured pouer frynd downng lyfe John Grey — 
Ellis, u 2 276 

Lady Catherine Grey, Countess of Hertfordt to Sir W Cecil Good cosyne 
CgcilL Your assured frend and cosyne to my small power Katheryne 
Hartford — Ellis, 11 2 278, Your poore cousyne and assured frend to my 
small power Katheryne Hartford —Ellis, ii z 287 

1564 Sir W Cecil to Sir 7 has Smith Your assured for ever W Cecill 
— Ellis, II 2 295, Yours assured W Cecill — Ellis, 11 2 297, Your assured 
to command W Cecill — Ellis, 11 z 300 

1 566 Duchess of Somerset to Sir W Cecil Good M*’ Secretary, yf I have 
let you alone all thys whyle I pray you to lhynke*yt was to tary for my L of 
Leycesters assistans 1 can nomore and so do leave you to God Yo' 
assured lovyng frynd Anne Somerset —Ellis, 11 a 288 
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Chrtstof>her Jonson, Afaster oj Winchester , to Sir W Cecil Right 
honourable my duelie with all humblenesse consydered Your honoures 
most due to commande, Christopher Jonson — Ellis, 11 2 3I3 

1569 Lad^ Stanhope to Sir WC Lectl Right honorable, my humble 
dewtie premised Your honors most humblie bound Anne Stanhope — 

Elhs, 11 2 324 

1574 Sir Fkilip Sidney to the £ of I e.cester Righte Honorable and my 
singular good Lorde and Uncle Ycui L most obedi Philip Sidney 
— Works, p 345 • 

1576 Sir I^hiUp Sidney to Sir Ftomcis Walsin^hain Righic Honorable 
1 most humbly recommende my selfe unto yow, and leauc yow to the 
Eternals most happy protection Yours humbly at commawndement 

Philipp Sidney 

1578 Sir Phihp Sidney to Kd'tvard Afotineux, Esg (Secretary to Sir H 
Sidney) M*" Molineux, Few words are best My letieis to my father have 
come to the eyes of some Neither can 1 condemn any but you (Thf 

writer assures M that if he reads any letter of his to his father ‘ without his 
commandment or my consent, I will thrust my d^igger into you And trust 
10 It, for I speak it in earnest' ) In the meantime farewell P'rom court 
this last of May 1 578, Uy me Philip Sidney — p 328 , 

15B0 iir Phihp Sidney to his brother Robert My dear Brother 
God bless you sweet boy and accomplish the joyful hope I conceive of you 
Lord' how I have babbled once again farewell dearest brother Your 
most loving and careful brother Philip Sidney 

1582 'J hornas Watson ‘ To the fri.ndly Reader* (in Passionate Cenlurje of 
Love) Courteous Reader and so,lorbTeuuie sakr ( 1 ) aprubihemakeand 
end, committing the to God, and my worke to thy/auour Thine as thou 
art his, Thomas Watson. 

Anne of Denmark to James 1 Sir So kissing your handes I remain 
she that will ever love Yow best, Anna R — Ellis, 1 3 97 
c 1585 Sir Philip to Walstngham Sir your lomng cosm and Trend 
In several letters to Walsinghani Sidney signs 'your humble bon’ 

1586 Wm IVebbe to Ma (= ‘ Master') hdward Sulyard Esquire (Dedi- 
catory Epistle to the Discourse of English Poetrie) May it please you Syr, 
thys once more to beare with my rudenes &c 1 rest, Your worshippes 
faithful! Seruant W W 

1593 Edward Alleyn to his wife My good sweele mouse and so 
swett mouse farwell — Mem of Edw Alleyn, 1 36 , my good sweetharte and 
loving mouse thyn ever and no bodies else by god of heaven —ibid 
15^ Thos f Lord Buckkurst^ afterwards Earl of Dorset ^ to Sir Robert 
Cecil Sir Your very lo Trend T Buckhurst 

1597 Sir W Raleigh to Cecil I humblie lhanke yow foi your letter 
S' I pray love vs in your element and wee will love and honor yow in ours 
and every wher And remayne to be comanded by yow for evermore 
W Ralegh 

1602 Same to same Good M' Secretary Thus 1 rest, your very 

loving and assured Trend T Buckhurst - Works, xxxiv-xi 

1603 Same to same My very good Lord So I rest as you know, 

Ever yours T Buckursl 

1605 Same to sdnie . 1 pray God for your health and for njine own 
and so rest Ever yours 

1607 Same to th& University of Oxford Your very loving friend and 
Chancellor T Dorset — xlvi 

c l6ofl Sir Henry Wotton to Henry Prince of Wales Youre zealous 
poore servant H W — Ellis, 1 3 100 

Q Anne of Denmark Sir Ceorge Vilhers (afterwards Duke of Buc- 
kingham) My kind Dog ... So wishing you all happiness Anna R — 
ELUs, 1 3. 100 
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161I Charles Duke of York ia Prince Henry Most loving Brother 
I long to 3ee you Your H most loving brother and obedient servant, 
Charles — Ellis, i 3 96 

i6ia Pnnee Charles to James I Your most humble and most 

obedient lone and servant Charles — Ellis, 1 3 102 

Same to Villiers Sleenie, There is none that knowes me so well as your- 
icir Your ireu and constant loving frend Charles P — Ellis 1 3 104. 

King James to Buckingham or to Ptince Charles My onlie sweete and 
dearc chylde I pray ihee haisle thcediome 10 thy deare dade by sunne setting 
at the furthest — Ellis, 1 j 120 

Same to Buckingham My Steenie . Your dear dade, gosseppe and 
■tewarde — EUis, i 3 159 

Same to both Sweet Boyes God blesse you both my sneete babes, 
and sende you a safe and happie returne, James R — Kins, 1 3 121 

Prince Charles and Buckingham to James Your Majesties most humble 
and obedient sone and servant Charles, and your bumble slave and doge 
Steenie — Ellis, 1 3 122 

1623 Buckingham to James Derc Dad, Gossope and Steward Your 
Majesiyes most humble slave and doge Steenie — Ellis, 1 3 146-7 

1623 lord Herbert to James Your Sacred Majesties most obedient, 
most loyal, and most aheclionate subjecte <i.nd servant, £ Herbert 

The letters of Sir John Suckling (Works, n, Reeves k. Turner) are 
mostly undated, but one to Davenant has the date 1629, and another to 
Sir Henry Vane that of 1632 

The general style is more modern in tone than those of any of the 
letters so far referred to (See on Suckling’s style, pp 152-3) The 
beginnings and endings, too, closely resemble and are sometimes identical 
with those of our own time 

To Davenant, Vane, and several other persons of both sexes, Suckling 
signs simply — 'Your humble seivaiU J S or ' J Suckling' At Last 
two, to a lady, end 'Your humble^l servant’ The leLier to Davenant 
begins ‘Will’, that to Vane — Right Honorable' Several letters 
begin ‘Madam’, 'My Lord’, one begins 'My noble friend', another 
‘hly Noble Lord', several simply 'iir' The more fanciful letters, 
10 Aglaura, begin 'Dear Princess Fair Princess', ‘My dear Dear', 

• When 1 consider, my dear Princess *, &c One lo a cousin bcgina 
‘ Honest Charles ' 

The habit of rounding off the concluding sentence of a letter so that 
the valedictory formula and the wiiters name form an organic part of it, 
a habit very common in the eighteenth century — in Mi*,s Burney, for 
instance — is found in Suckling's letters For example ' I am still the 

humble servant of my Loid that I was, and when I cease to be so, 

I must cease to be John Suckling*, ‘yet could never think myself 
unfortunate, while 1 can write mjself Aglaura her humble servant ' , ‘ and 
should you leave that lodging, more wietched than Monlferrat needs 
must be your humble servant J S and so on 

The longw indedness and prolixity which generally distinguish the 
openings and closings of letters of the fifteenth and the greater part of 
the sixteenth century, begin 10 disappear before the end of the latter 
period Suckling is as neat and concise as the letter-wniers of the 
eighteenth century ‘ Madam, your most humlble and faithful ■eivant’ 
might serve for Dr Johnson 
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Mmt of our modem formulas were m use before the end of the firil 
half of the seventeenth century, though some of the older phrases still 
survive But we no longer And ‘ I commend me unto your good master- 
ship, beseeching the Blessed Trinity to have you m his governance’, and 
Euch-like lengtliy introductions The Correspondence of Dr Basire (see 
PP t® 3 “ 4 ) ''^ty instructive, as it covers the period from 1634 to 16731 

by which latter date letters have practically reached their modern form 
Dr Basire wntes in 1635-6 to Miss Frances Corbet, his fianede, ‘ Deare 
Fanny ', ‘ Deare Love ’, ‘ Love’, and ends ‘ Your most faithfull frend J B ' 

' Thy faithful frend and loving servaunt J. B ‘ Your assured frend 
and loving well-wisher J B ‘ Your ever louing frend J B ’ When 
Miss Corbet has become his wife he constantly writes to her in hiS 
exile which lasted from 1640 to 1661, letters which apart from our present 
purpose possess great human and historical interest These letters generally 
begin ‘ My Dearest ', and ' My deare Heart ', and he signs himself ‘ Your 
very loumg husband ’, ‘ Yours, more than ever ’, ‘ Your faithful husband ’, 
‘ My dearest. Your faithful friend ’, ‘ Yours UU death ’, ’ Meanewhile assure 
your selfe of the constant love erf — My dearest — \'our loyall husband ’ 
The lady to whom these atfeclionale letters were addressed, bore with 
wonderful patience and cheerfulness the anxieties and sufferings incident 
upon a state bordering on absolute want caused by her husband’s depriva- 
tion of his living under the Commonwealth, his prolonged absence, together 
with ihe cares of a family of ypung children, and very indifferent health. 
She was a woman of great piety, and in her letters 'many a holy text 
around she strews ’ in reply to the religious soliloquies of her husband Her 
letters all begin ‘My dearest , and they often begin and close with pious 
exclamations and phrases — ‘ Yours as much as euer in the Lord, No, more 
thene euer ' , ' My dearest, I shall not fade to looke thos plases in the 
enptur, and pray for you as becomelh your obedient wife and serunt m 
the Lord F B ’ , another letter is headed ’ Jesu I ’, and ends — ‘ 1 pray God 
send vs all a happy meting, I ham your faithful in the Lord, F B ’ 
Many of the letters are headed with the Sacred Name Others of 
Mis Basiie's letters end — 'Farwall my dearest, I ham yours faithful 
for euer’, 'I euer reraine Yours faithfull in the Lord’, ’So wilh my 
dayly prayers to God for you, I desire to remenc your faithfull loveing 
and obedient wif’ 

It may be worth while to give a few examples of beginnings and ends 
of letters from other persons in the Basire Correspondence, to illustrate 
the usage of the latter part of the seventeenth century 

These letters mostly bear, in the nature of an address, long superscrip- 
tions such as ‘To the Reverend and ever Honoured Doctour Basire, 
Prebendary of the Cathedral Church in Durham To be recommended 
to the Postmaster of Dameton' (p 213, dated i66a) 

This letter, from Prebendary Wrench of Durham, begins ' Sir and 
ends — ‘Sir, Your faithfull and unfeigned humble Servant R W’ 

In the same year the Bishop of St David’s begins a letter to Dr Basire 
— ' Sir ’, and ends — ‘ Sir, youre uene ainceie friend and seruant, WiL 
St David’s ’, p aig , 

The Doctor’s son begins — ‘ Reverend Sir, and most loving Father ' 
and ends with the same formula, adding — ' Your very obedient Son, P B 
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p 221 To his Bishop (of Durham) Dr Basire begins 'Right Rev 
Father in God, and my very good Lord ending ' I am still, My L^*, 
Your Lp* faithful! Servant Isaac Basire’ In 1666 the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Dr Rainbow, evidently an old fiicnd of Dr B 's, begins ‘Good 
Mr Archdeacon and ends ' I commend you and yours to God’s grace 
Mid remaine, Your very faithfull Trend Edw Carhol', p 254 

In 166B the Bishop of Durham begins ‘M^ Archdeacon’ and ends ‘In 
the interim I shall not be wanting~at this distance to doe all I can, who 
am, Sir, Your very loving ffnend and servant ]o Duresme', p 273 
Dr Barlow, Provost of Queen’s, begins 'My Reverend Fnend', and 
ends ‘Your pra)ers aie desired for, Sir, Your affecLionate friend and 
Seniant, Tho Barlow’, p 302 (1673) Dr Basire begins a letter to 
this gentleman — ‘Rev Sir and my Dear Friend' ending ‘ I remain. 
Reverend Sir, Your affectionate Trend, and faithful servant ' To his 
Bnn Isaac, he writes in 1664 — ‘Beloved Son', ending — ‘So prays your 
very lovinge and painfull Father, Isaac Basire * 

Having now brought our examples of the various types of epistolary 
formulas down to wiftun measurable distance of our own practice, we 
must leave this branch ofour subject Space forbids us to examine and illus- 
liale here the letters of the eighteenth century, but this is the less necessary 
as these are very generally accessible 7 'he letters of that age, formal or 
intimate, but always so courteous m their formulas, are known to most 
readers Some allusion has already been made (pp 20-1) to the tinge 0/ 
ceremoniousneas in address, even among friend'? which sumves far into 
the eighteenth century, and may be seen in the letters of Ladv Mary 
Montagu, of Gray, and Horace Walpole, while as late as the end of the 
ceniur) we find in the letters of Cowper, unsurpa‘>5ed perhaps among 
this kind of literature for grace and charm, that combination of stiieliness 
with intimacy which has now long passed away 


Exolamationa, Expletives, Oaths, Ac, 

Under these heads comes a wide range of expressions, from such as 
are mere exclamations with little or no meaning for him who utters or 
for him who hears them, or words and phrases added, by way of emphasis, 
to an assertion, to others of a more formidable character which are 
deliberately uttered as an expression of spleen, disappointment, or rage, 
with a dehmtel) blasphemous or injurious intention In an age like 
ours, where good breeding, as a rule, permits only exclamations of the 
mildest and most meaningless kind, to express temporary annoyance, 
disgustj surprise, or pleasure, the more full-blooded utterances of a former 
age are apt to strike us as excessive Exclamations which to those who 
used them meant no more than ' By Jove ’ or ' my word ^ do to us, would 
now, if they were revived appear almost like rather blasphemous irreve- 
rence It must be recognized, however, that swearing, from its mildest 
to its most outrageous forms, has its own fashions These vary from 
age to age and from class to class In every age there are expressions 
which are permissible among well-bred people, and others which are not. 
In certain circles an expression may be regarded with dislike, not bo 
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much because of any intrinsic wickedness alLnbuled to it, as merely 
because it is vulgar Thus there are many sections of snnety at tlu 
present rime where such an expression as ‘ O Crikey* is not in use No 
one would now pretend that in its present form, whatever may underlie 
It, this exclamaLion is peculiarly blasphemous, but many persons would 
regard it with disfavour as being merely rather silly and distinctl) 
vulgar It is not a gentleman’s expression On the other hand, ' Gvod 
Heavens* ^ or ‘ Good Gracious*, while#qually innocuous in meaning and 
intention, would pass muster perhaps, except among those who object, as 
many do, to anything more forcible than ' dear me ' 

Human nature, even when most restrained, seems occasionally to 
require some meaningless phrase to lelieve its sudden emotions, and the 
more devoid of all association with the cause of the emotion the better 
will the exclamation serve its purpose Thus some find solace in such 
a formula as ' 0 my hitle hat!' which has the advantage of being neither 
particularly funny nor of overstepping the limits of the nicest decorum, 
unless indeed these be passed by the mere act of expressing any emotion 
at all It IS really quite beside^ the mark to pom]; out that utterances of 
this kind are senseless It is of the very essence of such outbursts — the 
mere bubbles on the fountain of feeling — that they are quite unrelated 
to any definite situation There is a certain adjective, most offensive to 
polite ears, which plays apparently the chief role in the vocibularyof 
large sections of the community It seems to argue a certain poverty 
of lini^uistic resource when we find that this wqrd is used by the same 
speakers both to mean absolutely nothing — being placed before every 
noun, and often adverbially before all adjectives — and also to mean a 
great deal — everything indeed that is unpleasant in the highest degree 
It IS rather a curious fact that the woid in question while always impos- 
sible, except peihaps when used as it were in inverted commas in such 
a way that the speaker dissociates himself fiom all responsibility for, or 
proprietorship in it, W'ould be felt to be rather more than ordinarily 
intolerable, if it were used by an otherwise polite speaker as an absolutely 
meaningless adjective prefixed at random to most of the nouns in a sen- 
tence, and woise than if it were used deliberately, with a settled and full 
intent There is something very terrible in an oath lorn fiom its proper 
home and suddenly implanted in the wjong social atmosphere In these 
circumstances the alien form is endowed by the hearers with mysterious 
and uncanny meanings, it chills the blood and raises gooseflesh 

We do not propose here to penetrate into the sombre history of 
blasphemy propier, nor to exhibit the development through the last few 
centuries of the ever-changing fashions of profanity At every period 
there has been, as Chaucer knew — 

a companye 

Of yonge folk, that haunteden folye, 

As ryot, hasard, stewes and tavernes, 

Wher-as with harpes, lutes and giternej, 

They daunce and pleye at dees both day and night, 

And ete also and dnnken over hir might, 

Thurgh which they doon the devel saenfyse 
Within the develes tempel in cursed wyse, 

By supeiduitce abhommable, 
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Hit otha been lo grete and lo dampnable^ 
That It IS gnsly for to here hem swere , 

Out blissed lardea body they to-Cere ^ 

Hem Ihou^hte Jewes rent him noght y-nough. 


We are concerned, for the most part, with the milder s^irt of eipres- 
aions which serve to decorate disconrse, without symbolizing any strong 
feeling on the part of those whoeutter them. Some of the expletives 
which in former ages were used upon the slightest occasion, would 
certainly appear unnecessarily forcible for mere exclamations at the 
present day, and the fact that such expressions were formerly used so 
lightly, and with no blasphemous intention, shows how frequent must 
have been their employment for famihanty to have robbed them of all 
meaning 

So saintly a person as Sir Thomas More was accustomed, according 
to the reports given of his conversation by his son-in-law, to make use 
of such formulas as a Gods name, p xvi , would lo God, ibid , in good 
/<uth, xiviii, but compared with some of (.he other personages mentioned 
in his Ltfe, he is very sparing of such phrases The Duke of Norfolk, 

‘ his singular deare friend coming to dine with Sir Thomas on one 
occasion, ‘fortuned to find him at Church singinge m the quiere with 
a surplas on his backe, to whome after service, as the(y) went home 
togither arme m arme, the duke said, " God body, God body, My lord 
Cliauncellor, a parish CJark, a parish Clarke I " ’ 

On another occasion the same Duke said to him ‘ jSy the Masse, 
Mr Moore, it is periHous stnvinge with Pnnces for by Code's body, 
M' Moore, Indignatio principis mors est’, p xxxix In the conversation 
in prison, with his wife, quoted above, p 364, we find that the good 
gentlewoman ' after her accustomed fashion ’ gives vent to such exclama- 
tions as 'What the good years Mr Moore ' ' Title Valle nlle valle ’ , 'Bone 

does, bone Deus man ’, ' I muse what a Cod' s name you meane here thus 
fondly to tarry' At the trial of Su- Thomas More, the Lord Chief 
Justice swears by Si Julian — ' that was ever his oath ', p li 

' Tilly-fatly, Sir John, ne'er tell me and ‘ What the good year • ' are 
both also said by Mrs Quickly m Henry IV, Pt II, 11 4 Marry, which 
means no more than ' indeed ', was a universally used expletive in the 
sixteenth century Roper uses it in speaking lo More, Wolsey uses it, 
according to Cavendish, it is frequent in Roister Doister, and is con- 
stantly in the mouths of Sir John Falslaff and his merry companions 
By swette Sand Anne, by locke, by gog, by cocks precious polshck, kocks 
nownes, by the armes of Caltys, and the more formidable by the passion of 
God Sir do not so, all occur in Roister Doister, and further such exclama- 
tions as 0 Lords, hotgh dagh >, I dare swsare, I shall so God ms saue, 
I make God a vow (ilso wntten avow) would Chris! I had, 4 c. Meaning- 
less imprecations like the Devil take me, a mischiefs take his token and him 
and thee too are sprinkled about the dialogue of this play The later plays 
of the great penod offer a mine of matenal of this kind, but only a few 
can be mentioned here What a Devil (instead of the DeviP^, what a pox, 
by'r lady, z ouiids, s' blood, Gods body, by the malr, a plague on thee, are 
among the expressions in the Firsi Part of Henry IV In the Second 
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Part Mr Justice Shallow sweais by cock and pu By the side of these 
are mild formulas such as I'm a Jew else, Fm a 1 ogue if I drink today 
In Chapman's comedies there is a rich sprinkling both of the slighter 
fonra of exclamatory phrases, as well as of the more serious kind Of 
the former we may note^ faith, btr lord, bir lo-dy, by the Lord, How the 
dwell (instead of how a devil), all m A Humorous Day’s Mirth , tie be 
Tworne, All Fooles , of the latter kind of expression Gods precious soles, 
H D M j sfoot, s'hodie, God's my hf^, Mons D’Olive , Gods my passion 
H D M , swounds, zwoundes, Gentleman Usher * 

Massinger's New Way to pay old Debts has 'slight, 'sdeath, and a fore- 
shadowing of the form of a^^severation so common in the later seventeenth 
century in the phrase — ‘If 1 know the mystery may I perish', 11 a 
It IS to the dramatists of the later seventeenth and early eif^hteenth 
century that the cunous inquirer will go for expletives and exclamatory 
expressions of the greatest variety Otway, Congreve, and Vanbrugh 
appear to excel all their predecessors and contemporaries in the fertility 
of their invention in this respect It is indeed probable that while some 
of the sayings of Mr Caper,* my Lady Squeamish, my Lady Plyant, 
my Lord hoppinglon, and others of their kidney, are the creations of the 
writers who call tliese ‘strange pleasant creatures' into existence, many 
others were actually current com among the fops and fine ladies of the 
period Even if many phrases used by these characters are artihcial con- 
coctions of the dramatists they nevertheless are in keeping with, and 
express the spirit and manners of the age vlf Mr Galsworthy or 
Mr Bernard Shaw were to invent corresponding slang at the present 
day, It would be very different from that of the so-called Restoration 
Diamatists The bulk of the following selection of expletives and oaths is 
taken from the plays of Otway, Congieve, Wycherley, Mrs Aphra Behn, 
Vanbrugh, and Farquhar A few occur in Shadwell, and many more 
are common to all writers of comedies These are undoubtedly genuine 
current expressions some of which survive 
Among the more racy and amusing are — 

Let me die * Let me die your Lady'^hlp obliges me beyond expression ’ 
(Mr Saunter in Otway’s Friendship in Fashion), ' Let me die, you have 
a great deal of wit ’ (Lady Froth, Congreve’s Double Dealer) , also 
much used by Melantha, an affected lady in Dryden's Marriage k la 
Mode 

Let me perish — ‘ Tm your humble servant let me perish ’ (Brisk, Double 
Dealer) , also used by Wycherley, Love in a Wood 

finkf Zi Foppinglon (Vanbrug-h'a Relapse) 

Death and eternal tortures Sir, I vow the packet's (= pocket) too high 
(^Lord Foppmgton). 

Burn me if I do (Farquhar, Way to win him) 

Rat me, * rat my packet handkerchief (Lord Foppinglon) 

Never stir — 'Never stir if it did not' (Caper, Otway, Friendship in 
Love) , ‘ Thou shalt enjoy me always, dear, dear fnend, never stir ' 

Fll take my death you're handsomer' (Mrs Millamont, Congreve, Way 
of the World) 

As Fm a Person (Laejy Wishfort, Way of the World). 
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Stap my vitals (Lord Foppinpton, very frequent) 

Spilt my windpipe — Lord Foppington gives his brother hts blessing, on 
finding that the latter has married by a trick the lady he had designed 
for himself — ‘ You ^ave married a woman beaiiLilul in her person, 
chiirming m her airs, prudent in her candiicl, canstant in her inchna- 
lions, and of a nice maralitv split my wimlpipe ' 

As I hope to breathe (Lady Lurewell, Faiquhar, Sir Harry Wildair) 

Pm a Dog if do (Wuimore in IVirs Behn's Sir Patient Fancy) 

By the Universe (W 3 chLrley, Country Wife) 

I sv'ear and declare (Lady Plyanl) , I swear and vow (Sir Paul Plyant, 
Double Dealei ) , J do protest and vow (Sir Credulous Easi , Aphra Behn’s 
Sir Patient Fancy) , I protest I swoon at ceremony (Lady Fancyfull, 
Vanbrugh, Piovnk'd \^'lfe) , 1 profess ingenuously a very discreet young 
man (Mrs Ajilira Rehn, Sir Patient Fanej') 

Gads mv hfe (Lady Plyant) 

O Crimine (Lady Plyant) 

O Jemmy (Wjcherley, Mrs PinchM'ife, Country Wife) 

Gad tnkt me, between you and I, 1 deaf on both ears for three 
weeks liter (Sir Huniphrc), Sludwell, Buiy Fan) 

ril lay my Life he deserves your assistance (Mrs Sullen, Farquhar, 
Btaux' Strai( gem) 

By the Lot d Harry (Sir Jos Wuiol, Congreve Old Bachelor) 

By the umvefie (Wycherlej, Mis Pinchwift, Country Wife) 

Gadzooks (He,irt(ree„Vanhrugh, Provok’d Wifi.) . GaL s Bud (Sir Paul 
Plyant, Double Dealer) , Gud soons (Lady Arabella, Vanbrugh, journey 
to London), (W’ldow Blackacre Wj cherlev, Plain Dealer), 

*sheart (Sir Willul, Congieve, Way of the World), Eh Gud, eh Gud 
(Mrs Faniast, Shadwell, Bury Fair), Zoz 1 was a modest fool, ads- 
zoB (Sir Credulous Easy, Devonslxiie Knight, Aphra liehn, Sir 
Petulant Fancy), 'D's diggers Sir (a groom in Sir Petulant Fancy), 
'iheart (Sir Wilf Witwoud, Congreve, Way of the World), od shear! 
(Sir Noble Clumsey, Otway, Friendship in Fashion), Adsheart (Siix Jos 
Wiilol, Congieve Old Bachelor), Gadswouns (Oldfox, Plain Dealer) 
By the side of marry, frequent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the curious expression Marry come up my dirty cousin occuis lu Swift's 
Polite Conversations (said by the young ladv), and again in Fielding's 
Tom Jones — said by the lady's maid Mrs Honor With this compare 
marry gep above, which probably slands for ‘ go up ' 

Such expressions as Lard are frequent in the seventeenth-century 
comedies, and the very modern-sounding as sure as a gun is said by 
Sir Paul Plyant in the Double Dealer 

The comedies of Dryden contain but few of the more or less mild, and 
fashionable, semi-banienng exclamatory expressions which enliven the 
pages of many of his contemporaries , he sticks on the whole to ihe more 
permanent oaths — 'sdeaih^ 'sblood, Ac It must be allowed that the 
dialogue of Drvden's comedies is infenor to that of Otway or Congreve 
in brilliancy and natural ease, and that it probably does not reflect the 
familiar colloquial English of the peiiod so faithfully as the conversation 
in the woiks of these writers Dryden himself iays, in the Defense of 
the Essay of Dramatic Poesy, ‘I know I am not so fitted by Nature to 
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write Comedy I want that Gaiety of HumouT which is required to it 
My Conversation is slow and dull, my Humour Saturnine and reserv’d 
In short, I am none of those who endeavour to break all Jests in Com- 
pany, or make Repartees ’ 

It may be noted that the frequent use — almost in every sentence — of 
such phrases as lit mi pirish, burn mt, and other meaningless interjec- 
tions of this order, is attributed by the dramatists only to the most 
frivolous fops and the most affected Vomen of fashion Ihe more 
serious characters, so far as such exist in the later seventeenth-century 
comedies, aie addicted rather to the weightier and more sober sort of 
swearing It is perhaps unnecessary to pursue this subject beyohd the 
first third of the eighteenth century Tarquhar has many of the manner- 
isms of his slightly older contemporaries, and some stronger expressions, 
c g 'There was a neighbour's daughter I had a woundy kindnes*? for’, 
Truman, in Twin Rivals, but Fielding in his numerous comedies has 
hut few of the objurgatory catchwords of the earlier geneiation Svveinng, 
both of the lighter kind as well as of the deliberately prorine variety, 
appears to have diminished in intensity, apart from ihe stage (ouiitr) 
squire, such as Squire Badger m Don Quixote, who says ’b^boabkins and 
tcod^ and Squire Western, whose artless profanity is notorious Ladies 
in these plays, and in Swifis Polite Conversations, still say lard, 0 Lud 
and /a, and mercy, ‘sbubs, God bless my lyesighty but the rich variel) of 
expression which we find in Lady Squeamish and hei friends has 
vanished Some lew of the old mouth filling caths, such as zounds, 
'sdeath, and so on, still linger m Goldsmith and Sheridan, but the number 
of these available for a gentleman was very limited by the end of the 
century From the beginning of the nineteenth century it would seem 
that nearly all the old oaths died out m good society, as having come to 
he considered from unfamilianty, either too profane or else too devoid 
of content to serve an^ purpose It seems lo be the case that the serious 
oaths survive longest, or at any rate die hardest, while each age produces 
Its own ephemeral formulas of mere light expletive and asseveration 


Hyperbole; Complimentfi , Approval; DiBapproval; Abuse, &o 

Very characteristic of a particular age is the language of hyperbole 
and exaggeration as found in phrases expressive on the one hand of 
compliments, pleasure, approval, amusement, and so on, and of disgust, 
dislike, anger, and kindred emotions, on the other Incidentally, the 
study of the different modes of expressing such feelings as these leads 
us also to observe the varjmg fashion m intensives, corresponding to the 
present-day awfully, frightfully, and the rest, and in exaggeration generally, 
especially in paying compliments 

The following illustrations are chiefly drawn from the seventeenth 
century, which offers a considerable wealth of materia] 

It 13 wonderful what a variety of expressions have been in use, more 
or less transitorily, at different periods, as intensives, meaning no more 
than very, very much, 4l" Rarely in Chapman's Gentleman Usher — 

* Haw did you like me aunt? 0 rarely, rarely', ‘Oh lord, that, that is 
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a pleasure intoUrahU , Lady Squeamish m Otway’s Friendship in Love , 
‘Let me die if that was not exiravaganlly pleasant amusing), 

ibid , 'I vow he himself sings a tune extreme prettily \ ibid ‘I love 
dancing immoderately ibid , ' O dear 'Us violent hot\ ibid , ' Deuce take 
tnc if your Ladyship has not the art of sui prising the most naturally in 
the world — I hope you'll make me happy in communicating the Poem 
Brisk in Congreve’s Double Dealer, ' With the reserve of my Honour, 
I assure you M' Careless, I dorft know anything in the World I would 
refuse to a Person so meritorious — You'll pardon my want of expression 
Lady Plyant in Double Dealer, to which Careless replies — ‘O youi 
Lad)'ship IS abounding in all Excellence^ paiticularly that of Phrase , Mv 
Lady Froth is very well in her Accomplishments — But it is when my 
Lady Ply mt is not thought of - — tf that can ever be' , Lady Pl3ant — 
'O )ou overcome me — Phat is so excessive' ^ Brisk, asked to vnte notes 
to Lady P'roth's Poems, cries ' With all my Heart and Soul, and proud of 
the vast Honour let me perish* ‘I swear Careless you are very 
allur\ng^ and say so many hne Things, and nothing is so moving as a fine 
Thing . Well, sure if I escape your l*Tiportunities, I shall value myself 
as long as 1 live, 1 swear, Lady Plyant The following bit of dialogue 
between Lady Froth and Mr Brisk illustrates the fashionable mode of 
bandying exaggerated, but rather hollow compliments 

* Ldy F Ah Gallantry to the last degree — M' Brisk was ever anything so 
well bred as My Lord? Never anything but your Ladyship let me 

pensh Ldy F O pfettily turned again, let me die but you have a great 
deal of Wit Mellefont don't you think M' Brisk has a World of Wit ? 

Mellefont — O yes Madam Bnsk — O dear Madam — Ldy F An infinite 
deaU Brisk O Hexven Madam Ldy F More Wil — than Body 
Bnsk — I’m everlastingly y<mr humble Servant, deuce take me Madam ” 

Lady Fancyful in Vanbrugh’s Provok’d Wife contrives to pay herself 
B pretty compliment in lamenting the ravages of her beauty and the con- 
sequent pretended annoyance to herself — 'To confess the truth to you, 
I'm so everlastingly fatigued with the addresses of unfortunate gentlemen 
that were it not for the extravagancy of the example, I should e'en teal 
out these wicked eyes with my own Angers, to make both myself and 
mankind easy ’ 

Swift’s Polite Conversations consist of a wonderful stnng of slang 
words, phrases, and clich/s, all of which we may suppose to have been 
current in the conversation of the more fnvolous part of Society in the 
early eighteenth century The word pure is used for very — ' this almond 
pudden is pure good ’ , also as an Adi , in the sense of excellent, as in ' by 
Dad he 's pure Company Sir Noble Clumsey’s summing-up of the 'Arch- 
Wag ' Malagene To divert in the characteristic sense of 'amuse', 
and instead of this — ' Well ladies and gentlemen, you are pleased to divert 
yourselves' Lady Wentworth in 1706 speaks of her ‘munckey' as 
' full of deveriin tricks', and twenty years earlier Cary Stewkley (Verney), 
taxed by her brother with a propensity for gambling, wnieB ‘ whot dus 
becom a genlilwoman as plays only for divartion 1 hope I know ’ 

The idiomatic use of obliging is shown in th^ Polite Conversations, by 
Lady Smart, who remarks, in answer to rather excessive praise of her 
bouse — 'My lord, your lordship is always very obliging \ in the same 
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5ens£ Lady Squeamiih says *I sweare Mr. Malag^ne you are a very 
obliging person ' 

Exlieme amuBement, and approval of the persona who provoke it, are 
frequently expressed with considerable exaggeration of phrase Some 
instances are quoted above, but a few more may be added * A you mad 
slave you, you are a hckling Ar/or',says Vincentio to Fogio in Chapman’s 
Gentleman Usher 

Mr Oldwitj in Shadwell's Bury Far, professes great delight at the 
buffoonery of Sir Humphrey — ‘Forbear, pray forbear, you'll be the 
death o/me ^ 1 shall break a vein if I keep you company, you arch H'^ag 
you Well Sir Humphrey Noddy, go thy ways, thou art the archest 
Wit and Wag I must forswear thy Company, thou It kill me else * 
The arch wag asks ' What is the World worth without Wit and Waggery 
and Mirth ? and describing some prank he had played before an admiring 
friend, remarks — 'If you’d seen his Lordship laugh' 1 thought my 
Lord would have killed himself He desired me at last to forbear, he 
was not able to endure it* ‘Why what a notable Wag*s this' is said 
sarcastically m Mrs Aphra Behnls Sir Patient Fancy 

The passages quoted above, pp 369—71, from Otway's Friendship in 
Love illustrate the modes of eKpres<;ing an appreciation of ‘ Waggery 
In the tract Reasons of Mr Bays for changing his religion (1688), 
Mr Bays (Dryden) remarks h propos of something he intends to write — 
'you 'll half kill yourselves with laughing at the conceit and again 
'I protest M' Cnies you are enough to make anybody split with laugh^ 
mg' Similarly ‘ Miss ’ in Polite Conversation declares — ' Well, 1 swear 
you'll make one die with laughing * 

The language of abuse, disparagement, contempt, and disapproval, 
wheiher real or in the nature of banter, is equally characteristic 

The following is uttered with genuine anger, by Malagene Goodvile 
in Otway's Friendship in Love, to the musicians who are entertaining 
the company — ‘ Hold, hold, what insufferable rascals are these ? Wli) 
you scurvy thrashing scraping mongrels, ye make a worse noise than 
crampt hedgehogs 'Sdeath ye dogs, can’t you play more as a gentleman 
sings ? ' 

Ihe seventeenth-century beaux and fine ladies were adepts in the art 
of backbiting, and of conveying in a few words a most unpleasant picture 
of an absent fnend — 'O my Lady Toothless' cries Mr Brisk m the 
Double Dealer, ‘O she’s a mortifying spectacle, she's always chewing 
the cud like an old Ewe' \ ‘Fic Brisk, Enngos for her cough ’ pro- 
tests Cynthia, Lady Froth — ‘ Then that t'other great strapping Lady — 
I can't hit of her name, the old fat fool that paints so exorbitantly* ^ 
Brisk — ' I know whom you mean — But deuce take me I can't hit of her 
Name neither — Faints d’ye say? Why she lays it on with a trowel ' 

Mr Bnsk knows well how to * just hint a fault ' — ' Don't you apprehend 
me My Lord ? Careless is a very honest fellow, but harkee — you under- 
stand me — somewhat heavy, a luile shallow or so ' 

Lady Froth has a picturesque vocabulary to express disapproval — 
'O Filthy M' Sneer? he's a nauseous figure, a moat fulSamic Fop' 
Nauseous and filthy are favourite words m this period, but are often used so 
as to convey little or no speciffc meamng or m a tone of rather affeciionate 
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banter ‘ He ’s one of tho'ic nauseous offerer'^ at wit Wycherley's Country 
Wife, ‘A man must endenoui to look wholesome ’ says Lord Foppington 
in Vanbrugh's Relap'ie, ‘lest he make so nauseous a figure in the side 
box the ladies should be compelled to turn their eyes upon the Play ' , 
again the same nobleman remarks ‘ While 1 was but a Knight I waa 
a very nauseous fellow ’ , and, speaking to his tailor — ' I shall never be 
reconciled to this nauseous packet’ A remarkable use of the verb, to 
express a simple aversion is founrf in Mrs MiHamont’s nauseate walking, 
'tis a country divertion ' (Congreve, Way of the World) 

In the Old Bachelor, Belinda, speaking of Belmour with whom she is 
m love, cries out, at the suggestion of such a posisibiliLy — ‘ Filthy Fellow ’ 
Oh I lose }OUr hideous fancy 1 Ha, ba, ha, love a Man ^ ’ In the 
same play Lucy the maid calls her lover, Setter, ‘Beast, filth}- toad’ 
during an exchange of civilities ‘ Foh, you filthy toad ' nay, now I’ve 
done jesting says Mrs Squeamish in the Country Wife, when Horner 
ki'ives her ‘ Out upon you for a filthy creature ' cries ' Miss ’ in the 
Polite Conversations, in rcplv to the graceful banter of Neverout 

Toad IS a term ofi endearment among these ladies ' I love to torment 
the confounded toad’ says Ladv Fidget, speaking of Mr Horner for 
whom she has a very pronounced weakness ‘ Get you gone you good- 
naiur'd Load }ou’ is Lady Squeamish’s reply to the rather outri compli- 
ments of Sir Noble 

Plague (Vb ), plaguy, plaguily arc favourite expressions m Polite Con- 
versations Lord Sprrkish complains to his host — ' My Lord, this venison 
IS plaguily peppered ’ , ' 'Sbubi?, Madam, I have burnt my hand wuh your 
plaguy kettle ' says Neverout, and the C olonel observes, with satisfaction, 
that ‘her Ladv&hip was plaguily bamb’d' 'Don't be so teizing, you 
plague a body so I can'i you keep your fiUhy hands to yourself?’ is 
a playful rap administered bv ‘Miss to Ntveroui 

Strange is anotiiei word used very indefinitely but suggesting mild 
di'-appioval — ' I vow you 11 make me hate you if you talk so strangely, but 
let me dit, I can't last longer’ says Lady Squeamish, implying a certain 
degree of impropriety, which nevertheless makes her laugh, again, she 
says, 'I'll vow anti swear my cousin Sir Noble is a strange pleasant 
creature' 

We have an example above of fxorhiianlly in the sense of 'out- 
rageously', and the adjective is also used in the same sense — 'Most 
exorbitant and amazing' is Lady Fantast’s comment, in Buiy Fair, upon 
her husband's outburst against her airs and graces We may close this 
senes of illustrations, which might be extended almost indefinitely, with 
two from the Verney Memoirs, which contain idiomatic use*? that have 
long since disappeared. Susan Verney, wishing to say that her sister’s 
husband is a bad-tempered disagreeble fellow, writes ' poore peg has 
married a very humersome cros boy as ever I see' (Mem ii 361, 1647) 
Edmund Verney, Sir Ralph's heir, having had a quarrel with a neigh- 
bouring squire concerning boundanes and rights of way, describes him 
as 'very malicious and s lomach full ' (Mem iv 177, 1682) The phrase 
'as ever I see' is common m the Verney letters, and also in the Went- 
worth Papers. * 
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FreoioGity, Sld 

We close this chapter with some examples of seventeenth-century 
preciosity and euphemism The most characteristic specimens of this 
kind of affected speech are put by the writers into the mouths of female 
characters, and of these ve select Shad\\ til's Lady Fantast and her 
daughter (Pury Fair), Otway's Lady Squeamish, Congreve’s Lad) 
Wishfort, and Vanbrugh’s Lady Fanej lul in the Provok'd Wife Some 
of the sayings of a few minor characters maybe added, the wailing- 
maids of these characters are nearly as elegant, and only less absurd 
than their mistresses 

Luce, Lad} hantast’s woman, summons the latter’s stepdaughter as 
follows — ‘Madam, my Lady Madam Fantast, having attir’d herself in 
her morning habilfmenis, is ambitious of the honour of your Ladyship's 
Company to survey the Fair', and she thus announces to her mistress 
ihe coming of Mrs Gertrude the stepdaughter — ‘Madame Gatty 

will kibs your Ladyship’s hands here incontinently'. The ladies Fan- 
last, highly respectable as they are in conduct, are is arrant, pretentious, 
and affected minxes as can be found, in manner and speech, given to 
interlarding their conversation with sham Fiench, and still more dubious 
Latin Says the daughter — ‘To all that which the World calls Wit and 
llreeding, 1 have always had a natural Tendency, a pmchen derived, as 
the learned say, ex traduce, from your Ladyship besides the great 
Prevalence of your Ladyship’s most shining Lxj^ple has perpetually 
stimulated me, to the sicrificing all my Fndeavours towards the attaining 
of those inestimable Jewels , than which, nothing in the Universe can be 
so much a mon gre, as the French say And for Beauty, Madam, the 
slock I am cnncli'd with, comes by Emanation from ^our Ladyship, who 
hab been long held a Paragon of Pcifection most Ckarmant, most Tuant* 
‘ Ah my dear Child’ replies the old lady *I ' ala^, ala^ ' 1 ime has been 
and yet 1 am not quite gone’ When Gertrude her stcp'iistt.r, an 

aitiactive and sensible girl, comes m Mrs Fantast greets her with 
'Sweet Madam Gatty, I have some minutes impatiently expected yoiii 
Arrival, that I might do myself the Great Honour to kiss your liinds and 
enjov the Favour of your Company into the Fair, which I see out of my 
Window, begins to fill apace ’ 

To this piece of affectation Gatty replies very sensibly, ‘ 1 got ready as 
soon as e’er 1 could, and am now come to wait on you', hut old Lady 
Fantast takes her to task, with * Oh, fie, Daughter 1 will you never attain 
to mine, and my dear Daughter's Examples, to a more polite way of 
Expression, and a nicer form of Breeding? Fie, fie, I come to wait on 
you' You should have said, I assure you Madam the Honour is all 
on my side, and I cannot be ambitious of a greater, than the sweet 
Society of so excellent a Person This is Breeding' ' Breeding I' 
exclaims Gatty, ‘Why this had been a Flam, a meer I* lam’ And with 
this judgement, we may leave My Lady Fantast 

We pass next to Lady Squeamish, who is rather ironically described by 
Goodvile as ‘ the most ex^ct Observer of Decorums and Decency alive '. 
Hei manner of greeting the ladies on entering, along with her cousin 
Sir Noble Clumsey, if it has the polish, has also the insincerity of her 
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— 'Dear Madam Goodvile, ten thousand Happinesses wait on you’ 
Fair Madam Victoria, swerE charming Camilla, which way shall 1 expres*; 
my Service to you h — Cousin your honour, your honour to the Ladies — 
Sir Noble — Ladies as low as Knee can bend, or Head can bow, I salute 
you all And Gallants, I am your roost humble, most obliged, and most 
devoted Servant ’ 

The character of this charming lady, as well as her taste in language, 
Is well exhibited in the following*dialogue between her and Victona 

‘ Oh my dear Victona 1 the most unlock’d for Happiness ' the pleasant'st 
Accident ' the strangest Discovery I the very thought of ii were enough to 
cure Melancholy Valentine and Camilla, Camilla and Valentine, ha, ha, ha, 

Vui Dear Madam, what is *t so transports you ? 

I^dy Squ Nay 'tis too precious to be communicated Hold me, hold me, 
or 1 shall die with laughter— ha, ha, ha, Camilla and Valentine, Valentine and 
Camilla, ha, ha, ha — O dear, my Heart’s broke 

Vut Good Madam refrain your Mirth a little, and let me know the Story, 
that 1 may have a share in it 

LMy Squ An Assignation, an Assignation tonight m the lower Garden , — 
by strong good Fortune 1 overheard it 'all just now — but to think of ihe 
pleasant Consequences that will happen, drives me into an Excess of Joy 
beyond all sufferance 

Vict Madame in all probability the pleasant'st Consequence is like to be 
theirs, if any body's , ana 1 cannot guess how it should loach your Ladyship 
in the least 

Ldy Squ 0 Lord, ^ow can you be ao dull "* Why, at the very Hour and 
Place appointed will I greet Valentine in Camilla's stead, before she can be 
there herself, then when she comes, expose her Infamy to the World, till 
1 have thorowly revenged my self for all the base Injuries her Lover has 
done me 

Vict But Madam, can you endure to be so malicious? 

Ldy Squ That, that 's the dear Pleasure of the thing , for I vow I'd 
sooner die ten thousand Deaths, if 1 thought 1 should hazard the least 
Temptation to the prejudice of my Honour 

Vict But why should your Ladyship run into the mouth of Danger? 
Who knows what scurvy lurking Devil may stand in readiness, and seize 
your Virtue betore you are aware of him ? 

Ldy Squ Temptation? No, Id have you know I scorn Temptation 
I durst trust myself m a Convent amongst a Kennel of cramm'd Friers 
Besides, that ungrateful ill-bred fellow Valentine is my mortal Aversion, 
more odious to me than foul weather on a May-day, or ill smell m a Morning 
No, were 1 inclined to entertain Addresses, I assure you I need not 
want for Servants , for 1 swear 1 am so perplexed with Billet-Doux every 
day, I know not which way to turn myself Besides there’s no Fidelity, no 
Honour in Mankind O dear Victoria' whatever you do, never let Love 
come near your Heart. Tho really I think true Love is the greatest Pleasure 
in the WorltL’ 

And 90 we let Lady Squeamish go her ways for a brazen jilt, and an 
affected, humoursome baggage If any one wishes to know whither her 
ways led her, let him read the play 

Only one more example of foppish refinement of speech from this 
play — the remarks of the whimsical Mr Caper to Sir Noble Clumscy, 
who coming in drunk, takes him for a dancing-master — ' 1 thought you 
had known me’ says he, rather ruefullv, but adds, brightening — ‘I doubt 
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you may be a httle overtaken Faith, dear Heart, I’m glad to lee you 50 
merry I ’ 

The character of Lady Wishfort m the Way of the World la perhapa 
one of the best that Congreve has drawn, her conversation in spite of 
the deliberate affectation in phrase la vivid and racy, and for all its 
preciosity has a naturalness which puls it among the triumphs of Con- 
greve's art He contrives to bring out to the full the absurdity of the 
lady’s mannerisms, in feeling and expression, to combine these with vigour 
and ease of diction, and to give to the whole that polish of which he is the 
unquestioned master in his own age and for long after 

The position of Lady Wishfort is that of an elderly lady of great out- 
ward propriety of conduct, and a steadfast observer of decorum, in speech 
no less than in manners Her equanimity is considerably upset by the 
news that an elderly knight has fallen in love with her portrait, and wishes 
to press his suit with the original The pretended knight is really a valet 
in disguise, and the whole mtngue has been planned, for reasons into 
which we need not enter here, by a rascally nephew of Lady Wishfort's 
This, however, is not discovered ijntil the lover has had an interview with 
the sighing fair The first extract reveals the lady discussing the coming 
visit with Foible her maid (who is in the plot) 

* I shall never recompose my Features to receive Sir Rowland with any 
Oeconomy of Face I'm absolutely decayed Look, Foible 

Foible Your Ladyship has frown'd a little too rashly, indeed Madam 
There are some Cracks discernible in the white VarnFih 

Ldy IV Let me see the Glass — Cracks say’st thou ? Why I am arrantly 
dead (e g flayed) — I look like an old peel'd Wall Thou must repair me 
Foible before bir Rowland comes, or I shaJI never keep up to my picture 

F I waxrant you, Madam , a little Art once made your picture like you , 
and now a little of the same Art must make you like your Picture Your 
Picture must sit for you, Madam 

Ldy IV But art thou sure Sir Rowland will not fail to come? Or will he 
not fail when he does come’ Will he be importunate, Foible, and push? 
For if he should not be importunate I shall never break Decorums — 

I shall die with Confusion , if I am forc'd to advance — O no, 1 can never 
advance I shall swoon if he should expect Advances No, I hope 

Sir Rowland is better bred than to put a Lady to the Necessity of breaking 
her Forms I won't be too coy neither — I won't give him Despair — But 
a little Disdain is not amiss, a little Scorn is alluring — Foible — A little 
Scorn becomes your Ladyship — Ldy W Yes, but Tenderness becomes me 
best — A Sort of a Dyingness — You see that Picture has a Sort of a — Ha 
Foible ' — A Swimmingness in the Eyes — Yes, I'll look so — My Neice afTecta 
It but she wants Features Is Sir Rowland handsom ? Let my Toilet be 
remov’d — I’ll dress above I'll receive Sir Rowland here Is he handaom ? 
Don’t answer me I won't know I'll be surpris’d , He’ll be taken by Sur- 
prise — Foible — By Storm Madam Sir Rowland's a brisk Man — Ijiy IV 
— Is he ' O then he'll importune, if he ’s a brisk Man 1 shall save Decorums 
if Sir Rowland importunes 1 have a mortal Terror at ihe Apprehension of 
offending against Decorums. O I’m glad he 's a bnsk Man Let my thmgs 
be remov'd good F'cible ’ 

The next passage reveals the lady ready dressed, and expectant ol 
Sir Rowland's arrival 

— 'Well, and how do I look Foible’ — F Most killing well, Madam 
Ldy IV Well, and how shall 1 receive him? In what Figure shall I give 
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hi5 Heart the first Impression^ There is a great deal in the first Impression 
Shall I sU’ — No, I won't sit — I’ll walk— ay I'll walk from the door upon his 
Entrance , and then turn full upon him — NOj chat will be too sudden I'll 
lie, ay I'll lie down— I'll receive him m my little Dressing-Room There 's 
a Couch — Yes, yes, I'll give the first Impression on a Couch — I won’t lie 
neither, but loll, and lean upon one Elbow, with one Foot a little dangling 
off, jogging ID a thoughtful Way — Yes — Yes — and then as soon as he appears, 
start, ay, start and be surpns'd, and rise to meet him in a pretty Disorder — 
Yes — O, nothing is more alluring ^han a Levee from a Couch in some Con- 
fusion — It shews the Foot to Advantage, and furnishes with Blushes and 
recomposing Airs beyond Comparison. Hark ' there 's a Coach ' 

But It IS when th^ure du Berger draws near, as she supposes, that 
Lad} Wishfort rises to the sublimest heights of expression — 

'Well, Sir Rowland, you have the Way, — you are nn Novice in the Labyrinth 
of Love— You have the Clue — But as I’m a Person, Sir Rowland, you must 
not attribute my yielding to any sinister Appetite, or Indigestion of Widow- 
hood, nor impute my Complacency to any Lethargy of Continence — I hope 
you don't think me prone to any iteration of Nuptials - If you do, I protest 
I must recede — or th'nk that I have made a Prostitution of Decorums, but 
in the Vehemence of Compassion, or to save the Life of a Person of so much 
Importance — Or else you wrong my Condescension — If you think the least 
Scruple of Carnality was an Ingredient, or that — ' 

Here Foible enters and announces that the Dancers are ready, and thus 
puts an end to the scene at its supreme moment of beauty — and 
absurdity Even Coi.greve could not remain at that level any longer 

It IS worth while to record that in this play, a maid well called Mincings 
announces — ‘ Mem, I am come to acquaint your Laship that Dinner is 
impatient ’ The hostess invites her guests to go into dinner wilh the 
phrase — 'Gentlemen, will you walk?’ 

This chapter and book cannot better conclude than with a typical piece 
of Bcventeenth-century formality May it symbolize at once the author's 
leave-taking of the reader and the eagerness of the latter to pursue the 
subject for himself 

■The passage is from the Provok’d Wife — 

* Lady Fancyful Madam, your humble servant, I must lake my leave 

Lady Brute What, going already madam ^ 

I^y F I must beg you’ll excuse me this once , for really I have eighteen 
visits this afternoon (Going) Nay, you shan’t go one step out of 

the room. 

Ldy B Indeed I’ll wait upon you down 

Ldy F No, sweet Lady Brute, you know I swoon at ceremony. 

Ldy B Pray give me leave — F You know I won’t — Ldy B You 

know I must.— — Indeed you shan’t — Indeed 1 will— Indeed vou shan’t 
— Ldy B — Indeed I will 

L^ F, Indeed you shan’t Indeed, indeed, indeed, you shan't' 
running They follou) ] 
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Gill’s Account of English * Long a 

Middle English a in name take bacon capon &l is regularly transcribed 
by Gill with the symbol a the dots indicating length ' Tins sound says 
Gill the Germans express by aa as in maal ' feast haar hair On the 
lace of it one might suppose that Gill intendid to assert that the English 
sound of this vowel in his day or at any rate m his own pronunciation, was 
still the same as in M E Against this w^ have evidence which goes to show 
that one hundred and fifty years before (will s time at a modest Lstimate M E 
& was fronted and levelled under the sound of M L [?] Set pp i Q4-1 96 above 
If this be so then Gill s statement is very misleading His speech may indeed 
have been old-fashioncd after all he was born in 1 sht; but it is going rather 
far to suppose that he himself still spoke M L • Again wi knovs that Gill was 
in very many respects an accurate and candid observer and jt is incredible 
that he should have described a^ a back what was actually a Irani vowel * 
He certainly does not use these terms nor even guttural and palatal but 
he must have recognized the difference perfectly well Let it be rcineniberrd 
that Gill distinguishes consistently between M > [e] and [f] writing c lor 

the former and 1 for the latter , that long and short vowels arc throughout 
his book accurately distinguished that he recognizes the ( xistcnie of syllabic 
-/ -n f that lie records the difference between Stressed ind unstressed 
forms of auxiliaries and personal pronouns that m his exaniplis of the 
pronunciation of the Mopsae he records what we know tn have really existi cl 
though we may think that Gill is pedantic in condemning is Icippisli and 
affected what was actually pretty universally established in his time 

It appears to me far more probable that Gill was n'lstaken jn rtgartl to the 
quality of the German vowel in maal &c than L i it lie should have been 
so totally deaf to the &ourid of the English vowel in name iti as Ins identihi a 
tinn of the two vowels seems to suggest Why lu attually n\akes hib Mopsae 
pronounce M K 3 as e in htpn and hemhnk He himself jinhrs a in these* 
words I suggest that Gill had the arehaii prnnuneiatiun |a lor old a tJial 
to him as to all Englishmen of his day [SJ was an unknown sound dil/ieulL 
to hear accurately and to reproduce and that he In ird tins unfaniihar 
vowel as [. 5 ] his own sound expressi d by the same k tin Many 1 nglisliim 11 
at the present time regularly substitute the short \iiwil [-ej lor [a] wlun 
pronouncing French German Welsh and so on If (. ill mishiaid and inis- 
pronouiiced Crerman [aj as suggested his idi ntihealion of it with the 1 nglisli 
long a was perfectly nalural 

It IS burpnbing enough that (pill should himself still nas c proi\o\ineed his a 
as [$] and this may have been due to some dialect influeiiii win Ilur sutial 
or regional We may perhaps coneludt il we accept tin ahnvi inti rpretaliun 
of his symbol a, that his short a expnssid [a] He distinguishes tin strung 
and weak forms of as hav and hav resppi lively anltlun is nothing 
to show that the vowels differed otherwise than in qu inlitv IL w impossible 
for one who was not a phonetician to desenbe [ij whelhtr long or short 
Thirty years or so after l»ill Wallis put a among Uu jiajvtil vowels and 
It was not till thirty years later still that Cooper unequivocally diseiibis this 
sound as a lew front 
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VanouB notes on Vowela of Stressed Syllables 

P 194, line from bottom 

Some regard the spelling credyll as suspect and suggest that I he e here is 
not for ML a at all but fliat it represents a M E e The ground for this is 
credel which occurs in Prnmptorium (Norf 1440) cYedxi appears in Seven 
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Sages (c 1421;) The ongin of e here irom O E la not very clear if it be 
otltor than M £ a fronted 

P 202 

Rounded Vowel in wtbUi 

Milton evidently used the same vowel as Cooper In hia autograph MS 
(Ode on Circumcision 21) he first wrote wrauth, though he altered this to 
wrath, but in Morgan MS in lines 54 ffo, 220 where the scnbe first wrote 
wrath a subsequent corrector has inaerted u Mias Daxbishire says the spelling 
wrauth has been preserved by the printer in nearly every other place in P L 

P 223 

Variant Pronunciations of high and halghl 

The present form high [hat] goes back to M £ high, the spelling height to a 
M E type with ei The pronunciation of the latter has b^n influenced by 
that of high Miltons spelling highth (H L 1 92, 2, B2 &c ), shows the same 
influence and no doubt expresses [hcit|7] But a ME hetgh also existed 
and would give Modern hey = [he»] cp Heywood Ac Price (i66fl) says 
that high and hay arc pronounced alike Mrs Adams Later Verney Letters, 

1 3 vmteg— wv rent 7, own is too key for me (1697) Habington Castara, 96 
(1634) rhymes height — \tate , Cooper (16B5) puts height and weight together 
Dtydcnheight — fate also Over Grongar Hill 33-34(1726) Baker (i 72 says 
height IS pronounced both hiie ’ and ' hait Thus both types of both words 
survived 

Note that the pronunciation of eye goes back to M L lye whereas the spelling 
IS from M L e\e which would normally give Mod [ei] 

P 230 line rg 

Diphthonging of M E n in Northern English 

It IS not quite accurati to say that no diphthonging has taken place in 
the Mod Dialects of the North H Orton Sth Durh Dialect 5 M3 gives 
the regular isolativc dcvtlopnunt of u in Bytrs ( rern as [ouj as in [brown 
dowk kriw (h)cwsj Ac Ac for Oh britn du<f duck’ lU hiii He 

regards this however as only a very rcccnl mndihcatiim One might 
indeed be inclined to ngard the diphthonging in lliese words as an imitation 
of standard Lnglish were il not for fdciwkj which shows the survival and 
development of long u where Southern English has the shnrtemd form In 
§ 3^<7 Orton adduLes forms to show at least the beginning of diphthonging 
in the dialects of Lorton Kendal andStokcsIiy Thus Northirn diphthonging 
of ii such as It IS apjicars tci be late only incipient and confined to a restricted 
area 

P 239 

Pronunciation of Rome 

Swift rhymes this word with gloom and I’ope writes — 

From the same foe% ai last both felt Iheir doom 
4 nd the same 4 ge jak' 1 earning jail and Rome 

tss on Crit OB 1; 

I ady Gardiner has the inverted spelling iw the rome of — Later V I etters 1 
p lit) (1702) Walker Dictionary (4th Ld iHoO) says the 0 of this word 
seems irrevocably fixed m the Lngiish sound of the letter in move a.ndprove 

Pp 243 244 

The Survival of the Sound [yl m English 

While many of the spellings quoted — joweT &c — undoubtedly point to (jfl] 
in such words as early as the sixteenth century the statement of Voltaire 
should be noted He says that in spite of the, corruption of English vowels 
u retains the sound which it has in 1 rcnch and that true is pronounced in* 
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[y] not Iron [fl] (See the article Langage, iri the Dtchonnaire Phrhsophiqus ) 
Voltaire was in England from 1725 to 1728 and was perfectly conversant 
with English usage If we believe him. we must conclude that the old front 
pronunciation of this vowel still survived among some speakers right into the 
eighteenth century, although others and perhaps a larger number pronounced 
[Q ]u] Pope 3 rhyme b/oows — per/umes Eloiaa, 217-iB and Lady Wmchilsca 3 
comes (=^ [kumz] and perfumes To Ldy Worsley at Longleat are botli in 
favour of [pafjilmz] 

9 

Pp 24S-9 

ME nl uid a, and aee also ME? pp 201^ i&c , above 
l^ter spiellings showing levelling of M E ? a at From Later Verney 
Letters, vol 1 — so for a St Jeamsts Park (1697) p 37 to have her bed mead 
(1700) p 75 ea for ui my two tnffads 48 (twice) (1699) and 69 (twice) 
(i7cx)) a for at, well and 36 (1699) a for ? for my own ware 37 (1699) , * 
ay for ? beyon say sea ' 107 (1702) 

P 2(13 

Vowels Un-ahortened or Lengthened 
The Letters of Lady Brill Hatley have a number of interesting spellings 
indicating long vowels 


1 

Spellings and Rhymes Showing RetenUim of Old Long Vowels as such 

(The following spellings are all from Lady Bnll Harley except where 
otherwise stated — 

neeuer Jorgool PP p 1(1627) to geet get p 20 cp Shakespeare s 

rhyme heat keeld held p 13 (1638) fooute foot p (1639) 
sheedtng blood p 41 (1639) / touche p 86 (16)9) so weet a day p 89 

(1640) (cp Miltons rhyme wet — great Pens 8 and eat — wet Pens Bo) 
feel fell , 119 (1641) hoot hot p 121 (1641) Jreend letter from 

Sir Harry Vane in Lady Brill Harley s Letters, p 236 (jhqo) 

2 

Spellings and Rhymes Implying Later Lengthening 
reesi (n ) Ldy £1 H p 2 (162?) Milton rhymed rcjf with l^iwley with 

least hee^t ‘best’ p ^ (1629) cp beast best Mrs Basire p 137 (i^54) 1 

Cowley rhymed best — least — east ldy H H loos Joss' p ji “-iso 

p 71 (i6jg) host P r (ibid ) SpeiUier rhymed lost — boast Drayton with 
coast Dryden with boast and coast the bors cou-sl me P >99 ^>^43) 
Hodges 1 64 3 says coast — cost are pronounced alike 
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Reduction 01 Loss of Vowela in UnstreBSed Poaibona Especially m 
Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth CentuneB 

The Endings -en, -on 

These endings are difierently treated in ordinary speech and in poetry 
according to the consonant which precedes 

1 (a) When the word ends in a stop whether voiceless or voiced the ending 
may become a mere syllabic -n thus ndden written golden open, 
beckon &c may become [ride ritn, gouldn oupn bekn] all consisting 
of two syllables but with no vowel in the second syllable 
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(ft) The same is true when -en follows a voiceless open consonaDt — listen, 
orphan often may become [lisn 5 fn] &c 

The reason why n in these positions constitutes a fresh syllable is 
that it IS a vQry sonorous sound more so than a stop or a voiceless open 
consonant whereas a stop following a vowel — as in bid — involves a 
reduction of sonority then if -n be uttered immediately after this afresh 
increase of sonority and therefore a new syllable results, as in [bidn] 
Tor these reasons final n in all the above words and others in which 
similar cnndilinns exist is al^a3rB syllabic and cannot be otherwise 

T. Combtnaiion Stop ■+■ -^n + yowel 

If '71 otherwise syllabic be followed by another suffix beginning with 
a vowel such as -mg -er or -es/ the ~n tends to lose its syllabic quality 
by virtue of the greater sonority of the following vowel and to become 
purely consonantal Thus opening [6Mpn>^] rechontng [rehnvq] 
listener [lisn.jJ are all in ordinary speech pronouncod with two, not 
three syllables 

A similar loss of the syllabic quality of -n may also occur m a breath 
group in which the following word begins with a vowel Thus hidden 
in a tree may become [hid ntn a trT] (four syllables) instead of [hidn tn 
a trT] (five) 

3 -en -on Preceded by a V otced Open Cimsonant 

(<a) In such words aJi even heaven driven chosen prison risen reason the 
final n is often uttered so aa not to form a syllable This is made 
possible by the fact that the difference in sonority between a voiced 
open consonant and n is so slight that no increase in sonority is perceived 
in passing from Ot.e to the other This monophthongic pronunciation of 
risen heaven is perhaps less usual to day than formerly and in 

every day speech now we probably utter a slightly syllabic n in spite 
of the preceding voiicd open consonant The poets however often 
find it convenient tu pronounce heaven heavens &c as a single syllable 
in. their lines 

(fc) When a suffix beginning with a consonant follows the single syllable 
in the first part of the word may remain as such and heavenly like 
may function in verse as two syllables and not as three 

4 The Senes Voiced Open Consonant + -en 4 Vowel 

If -n as we saw above (r) following a stop nr voiccieas open consonant 
often loses its syllabic quality when a vowel follows still more certainly 
does this happen with the class of words just considered Thus if even. 
prison &c , are often single syllables in verse this character is generally 
secured to them beyond doubt in the compounds evening prisoner 
[ivm^ pnzns] When the same series occurs in a breath-group the 
syllabic quality of -n readily disappear Thus, liven in our ashes con- 
sists of five syllables and not of six in Gray’s line and the series prison 
ordained in to these rebellious here ihir pns on ordain d P L 7 1 the 
metre requires [priz nodetnd] exactly as in [prrzna] 

<; Fallen, ewolen, atolen 

These words are now usually pronounced as two syllables [folon 
swoiilan stouUn] at any rate at the end of a sentence, and before 
consonants — fallen through &c But when they occur before vowels 
they are often monosyllables — fallen im, stolen away swolen up On the 
other hand, Milton and his contemporaries seem to have pironounced 
them as monosyllables in all positions Thus — 

Fall'n cherube to be weak u tniserable 

— P L I, 167 also in 92 
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But swolne with wind and the rank mist they draw 

— Lyc 126 

Stolne on hts win^ my three and twrntilh year 

— Sonnet on 2ird Birtliday 

In the last line the following vowel would in any case tend to ensure 
the purely consonantal character of -n 

The reason why these three words can easily bcconiL monophthongs 
IS that there is no increase of sonority in -n as compared with / If 
two syllables are required by the mitre in a line of vi rse a mtri syll ibic 
n hardly constitutes a satisfactory syllabic coming afLer I and we 
should probably prefer to pronounce [f^lan] Ac as in Drydins — 
rallen fallen fallen fallen 
Fallen from Ais hi^h estate 

Alexanders beast 77-H 

T 1 ipse principles are applied in their verse and often recognized in the lling • 
by many poets and with remarkable though not complete consistency by 
Milton 1 nr a discussion of Miltons spellings of the en and on wnrdi. 
reference should l>o made to the remarks of Miss Helen Darbishirc in the 
Intrt dilution to her edition of the Morgan MS of Bk I of P L pp xxvm 
and xxxiii and xxxiv and further to H C Wyld The Si^ntficanu of n and 
-en in Miltons bptlhng ^rlgllsc^e Sludieii iQp; pp 1 4fi 

It is pointed out by Miss Darbishirc that Alexander L>i\\ Milton 5 headmaster 
at St Pauls recognizes in Logonomta (1621) pp 1 14 ^ liepnnt that ~n 
I -r could each constitute a syllable without any vbwcl in front of them 
What Gill does not appear to notice is that these sounds when final are not 
always syllabic (See remarks under 3 4 and $ above) 

Gill in his phonetic transcriptions writes simply -n in words of all out 
classes — brohn goldn Usn oxn chosn prim sezn, Ktvn stoln &c &r and 
** does not call attention to the fact that -n is not necessanly a syllable in words 
of classes 1 and ^ ^’et he makes no difference in the spelling of hevn between 
— And thundring d^oi that hyh xn hevn ditth dwel, where the word is a single 
syllable and — Thinking tu skal the hevn of htr hart where it is two The 
mark of length on hevn in the last line may jKissibly represent an actual 
pronunciation from M E heven 

Milton's Spellmgs 

We may take it that the spellings in Tnn (oil MS represent what Miltnn 
intended since these are in his own handwriting though indeed he is not 
perfectly consistent 

The spellings m the Morgan MS and in the early editions are on the whole 
what Milton wanted and they show evidence of careful revision 

Milton might have used the symbol n to represent a genuine syllable -n 
(in trod n &c ) and have distinguished from this the -n wliieh did nut form a 
syllable (in heavn &c ) by writing the latter always with plain n Imfor 
tunately he does not make this distinction but writes n or n indifferently 
for syllabic and non syllabic -n n however is mueh more frequent for both 
Milton further oecasionally though rarely writes -on -en or on, en to 
indicate the loss of the syllable I -as tly he sometimes both in Tnn Mb and 
in Morgan writes when no syllable is required by the verse In some cases 
the early editions are more in accordance with Milton s principles than the MS 
A few examples of the various classes of words from the poetry — 

Class 1 (fl) Stop + en (syllabic -n) 

Of that forhidd n tree whose mortal taste 

Morgan MS 2 

(The original scribe wrote forbidden An apostrophe in a darker ink has 
l)een added alnve the line between -d- and -n Miss Darbishire sees a 
stroke deleting the e l^ut this is practically invisible in the facsimile ) 
Op'n d into the hill a spacious wound 

— Morgan MS 689* 
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Like and dark n d all the Land of N\le 

— Morgan MS 343 

Thy fitm unshak n virtue ever brings 

— Sonnet to Fairfax Trin MS 

Sudden 

We may note that Gill writes sudaine and Milton suddatns, Com , 552, 
954 and elsewhere and also sudden Lyc 74 Gill never writes sudn lor 
this word nor Milton sudd n Both prefer the Spenserian and M £ spelling 
with -ain{B) This form may goaback to an earlier type with the older 
system of stressing upon the second syllable This type, when the accent 
was subsequently shifted to the first syllable, at any rate among some 
speakers might retain the clear vowel m the second syllable longer than 
words in which this had always been unstressed Gill and Milton then 
appear not to have reduced this syllabic to a syllabic -n That other more 
colloquial speakers did so however is shown by Mrs Isham's spelling 
suddftiy (1^144) cit p 272 above 

Class i Senes stop + -en- -on — |- vowrel (loss of syllabic quality) 
hrom Inn Coll Mb (no apostrophe) — 

Oj calling shapes and beckning shadows dire 


Of ofher care they hiUe reckntng make 
hatning our flocks with the fresh dews of night 


Com 207 


Lyc 29 


From Morgan MS' (with or without apostrophe] — 

Lihning kts Maker to the graeed om 

— 506 (ist Ed Lth ntng) 

Distends with pride and kardning in his strength 

—572 

(Note that in line (162 the senbe first wrote — open or understood, must 
be resolv d but corrected to op n which Miss Darbishire in her note on this 
line thinks was what Milton intended 1 must venture Lo differ because 
op n suggests a syllabic -ti But this before the iollowing vowel would 
tend to become [{ipnor and^studj that is a syllable too few Milton must 
have desired as the metre requires [open or] ) 

Glass 3 [a) Series V otced Open Consonant + -n (non-syllabic -n) 
from Morgan — 

Lternal spirits or have ye chos n lAis place 
Oj glory obscar d as when the sun new rii ti 

—594 

Swarm d and were s^ait nd till the signal giv n 

—77(j 

Dnv n backward shpe /Air poynting spires and rowld 

—223 

(ist Ed drivn this spelling occurs also in the prose notes in Tnn MS ) 
Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures grav n 

—716 

In the beginning how the Htav ns and Earth 

— 9 

(1 have counted twenty-nine examples of Heavn so spelt, and one of 
Heav nly in Morgan. MS) 
hrom Tnn Loll MS — 

noicr (he top of heav n doth hold 

Com 94 

(Without apostrophe) 

and give resounding grace to all heavns harmonies 

Com , 243 

till oft converse with heavnJy habitants 

Com , 459 
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Class 4 Senes aj in 1 Followed by a Vowel 

In line 71, cited above under No 4, in preliminary statement of the 
various classes of words the metre shows that the phrase prison ordain d is 
to be uttered as three syllables {Note — ^There are other instances of this 
type of spelling in Milton where a vowel though written has an apostrophe 
placed before 01 over it to indicate that the syllable is elided thus — 
That he the supreatn Good M whome all things ill, Com 217 to inveigle and 
invite Ih unwafy sense (Cnm «; Ih all giver would he' unthankt would he 
unprais d Com 7^1 

it Will be noted later that such spellings are frequent in Cowley 
In Morgan MS 21 1 riTen is left uncorrteted but has been amended to 
tts n in the ist and 2nd Editions The following vowel ensures a mano- 
syllable as the metre demands — Had risen or heav d his head but 
that the will A similar nils writing occurs in a similar senes in Morgan 
MS , bfto From Heav n for even in Heav n Here tht 1st Ed hag ev n In 
Trin MS Com 7H(> tht ntcLssarily monophthongic heav n is so written — 
ne ere looks to heav n amidst his gorgeous feast Com 7^(1 and also in Lyc 84 
in heav n expect th‘\ meed 

In I-yc ^4 cloven is written clnv n by Milton lumself altlunigh the metre 
requires two iyllabies J'ossiLly the apnstToplic is nut intended as a 
ancelling mark Lvin so cloven would seem to be a better spelling 
In Morgan MS J4H it is written — ' 

Whom reason hath equald force hath made supteam 

The word is a monosyllable here as the metre requires and the 

phonetic surroundings demand Hath in an unstressed position would 
normally lose it& h and the senes in Miltons pronuni latiim was 
[rSznaj? ikwald] The scnlie should have written n reasn or reason 
Tnn Coll MS has Evning Lyc jo # 

Class s, 7 ht fallen stolen Group 

This group as monophthongs has already been illustrated above It 
may be noted that Morgan MS has /of n at least three times 84 jjo 
and in Milton s own. hand fain, in the prose notes of Tnn Coll MS (poems 
on Scriptural subjects) 


Milton's Pronunciation of -ezi -f -on when Not SyUahie -n 


The details just discussed are important because while of interest from 
a purely textual point of view they have also a far wider signihcante They 
have a bearing un Miltons actu^ pronunciation and as similar spellings 
before and after and during his lime show this pronunciation was not 
confined to the poet and to his schoolmaster (jill hut were normal in collo 
quial sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English 

But il it is desirable to ham that Milton gentrally prunuunurd heaven 
and prison Ac as monosyllables and trodden upen with a men syllabic -n 
it Will seem no less desirable to attempt at least to form some idea uf how 
Milton pronounced the second syllable of heaven etc when dissyllabic and 
so written — 

And Powers that earst in Heaven sat on th/uncs 

— Morgan MS 360 
Or 

Thtr glory witherd A\ when Heavens fire 

— -ibid (ji2 


Or 

Pour d never from her frozen loynes to passe 


Again, when his scribe writes without correction — 

And broken chariot wheeles, so thick beslrown 


and 


Darkens the streets then wander forth the sonnes 


31 ‘ 

— SOI 
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It may be asked why nut brok n and dark ns since these spellings would 
sugf^est perfLCtly adL([uate dissyllables ■’ It is at lea.5t arguable that Milton 
intended something moie here and m many other lints where en is written 
after stop conaonants l-haii merely a syllabic n The effect is finer and more 
weighty m these lines if the suffix be pronounced as either [snj or [£n] But 
even if this be Lhought a mert refinement there is still heaven and other words 
of this gniup to be ret ktjned with 

A glance at p)i ^71 2. above sliows that the ending en both in heaven 
&.C (after soicid open consonants) ^*id also in such words as open written 
&c (after stops) is nittn wrilti n in or v« m the fifteenth and sixteenth 
ceiitiiriLs The examples collected from seventeenth century sources are 
unfnrtunatcli less riiimfrous Some additional examples niaj now be given 
from sourns of hlLLcntli to seventeenth cintury In the Paston Letters -yn 
seems ti III lln usin .1 frjrm in all vinters A few may be quoted Marg Paston 
has imoiig^t m in\ fiUnis /^otm P P in 2gq (14H2) tok\n (n) twice m gq 
^14^1) tiu Ibikc of SiiHolk lias hevyn heaven i !_'2 (14^0) and Lhe I*rior 
of Ibomholm lias wnttin I P 1 79 (144Q) From the sixteenth century 
may a<ld b'A^Wi in a letter of John Herrick the poets father from the 
sevcnttciiLh — ar/un ^Tiil(ifiji) p 111 oftm Lady } 3 nn Jlarlty (ih^ 9 ) 
men L])pears as miu in C<ili (in the pronunciation of the Mopsae in gintlmin 
p ‘I and in fiirtnjwiiw lady Brill Harlev Qii (1^40) 

Turning Lu spellings' lur o« (see pp ^/q (i above) we ina\ add to the 
examjdi s 1 Ik rc gi\ f n Jrnm J’lston letters rrkin{vb} Sir J l-'a.stun 11 jji 
(i4tni pri; ?<’«('!/ 11 gjjMf'ni on brench Prisoners) 1 rom sixUentli u n tury 
comes yji'Viin scviial Junes lady Hungerford 26? b (iqhg) 

hrorii thi avail ible evidence we are probably sale in Supposing that many 
spcikcrs at li'd-st from the fifteenth century onwards pronounced heaven 
prison &L as [lirsin pririnj when they did not pruiiounet the words as 
mumi syllabUs and oftet^ open reckon &c as [Jftin upin rckiiij when the 
iinsti isscd syllablts licie were not reduced to mere syllabic » 


Spellings Resembling, or Identical with those of Gill and Milton 

(I ) -en f;i !' P 

(ill Miincisy liable and /a/«(i) are So pnntfd 11 tin c irlv cdiUons nf 

Spenser jaln is aetudlly written b\ \Iis Lb un ternev Mem 1 
III 1)] ind by Mri» Uasire (l '’'^0 

(fj) Uiin Mrs [sham \ i rney Mem 1 (if ,0) thm^n lom t uupi r ( 1 fis >) 

(-j -on -en I oitel in Suffix Loss (J Si/Zufi tfilv (si i txainples from 
iMiltnii iliovp) 

Uill spills icAmn^ lady Itiill llarle\ teiknms is (K ,') Drydin 
spells rci A ni«r \ \ i r\ early cxaniph olLlusl\pi m 1 urs in llie I’astoii 
Lettirs lekniut' Sir | Paston 11 ^4'' ( 4* y) 

(jill has ojtner su also lady Itnll Harh v (jr in) 

(J) Votied L>ptn C iiM H -an -en, fulh utd hy a I lutl 

Thi woid pus <ttii IS spill f>rizner by ^ ill dcetirding in Miss 

llaTlnsliiie is MilLoiis spilling WiLli lIusl wi may Lumpari pyi!>vcr 
Lad) Ilnll Harhy i 1 (ii and /’ll n 1 lur ^ !i' 1 1) pnsners 
(twice) Mrs Isharii \ciiicv Mem 11 1 \ (1^1441 piisn,)r Mis Basire 

10'^ (if s I I 

A siiiiilar loss nf a s\ liable under the baiiii eoiuliLions is si f 11 ui teasnabell 

Lad\ Brill Harlev 1* (iblfi) qq (if lu) and 47 (1(140) 

The same lady also WTiles seasnxnf; md seasned , (io|o) 


Syllabic 4 

(jill riLOgiuzid the ixisLcnei of this sound as uf syllabic n He habitually 
spells — trull / if’/ ^irdl liH intnn^l tihl humblnew tie* Ac Miltijn i xpresses Hus 
so- id b\ / and/ in liis iiitogr i])li MS andmllu Morgan MS Thus — m\rt Is 
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Lyc ’ stranol d Com 72Q humbl d (prose Notes Adam imparadisc rt 
in Tnn Coll MS wtincl d correcttd by Millnn from wrinkled m Lancelled 
line in Comus stabl d Com i;j4 The spelling hazel Lyc 42 no doubt 
represents [he7l] tiie e being merely an indication that the vowel in preceding 
syllable IS long In the Morgan MS I have noted rfowii/ 4^^ maTiad d 426 
irouhl d and fnh nfi d 6H7 jabl d 741 

Spenser or his printers usually prefer the other type trembled [trembUd] 
sprinkled handled &c I have noted a fair number of I'd spellings m Chap 
man s plavs—'C g speckl d baffl d mangl^ stifl d &c &c And further what 
must be intended for s\ liable -/ in the Paston Letters peepll i itifS 7 Justice 
\elverton (i45t)) As a matter of fact the ordinary spelling Ir people Ac 
can hardly ha\e ever expressed anything else but syllabic / Side h> side 
with the above spelling however the writirs nf the Paston 1 filers eon 
stantly write peepll and people 

It should be noted that t»ill does not writf t all for battle but hataih 117 12 
&c and that Milton writes the word ballailt Com {n;4 and also balttl and g 
cp imbnttrld Morgan MS r pi He does lumcccr write hattlemeni\ Morgan 
MS 74J Hire we must assume syllabM / In the other spillings the M h 
typL battdilc is perpetuated and the forms suggest that thi shifting nf stress 
to the hrst syllabk took jilace among sun\c speakers too lati fui a Lornpletc 
reduction of the second syllable to incic syllabic / 

Milton writes in his own hand mavtll navel Coni and in all places 

evtl{l) 

Syllabic -r 

From thi fifteenth century spellings cited on pp ■’71* 1 above it ap|->eArs 
that till inJiiig er after a consonant is variously writtcii vr ut of which 
the fnimir sicms to predominate In addition then art a ft spilhrigs 
willifnil a vtiwil- fiidr m/issrojgr temembr undr unfre mutdro fiuin Maig 
Pastun “^ii ( 1 orlcsLUt md ( axton To these may now be addi d (all from 
Paslun l^eiiers) - Irhlayt} i i.K J Denyes (i4<;"i temembr 11 g | | 

Paston the 1 Idir (14^^) m\ nonne propr govides 1 J J l'a>m 
her afti 111 14 Sir J I'aston (1471) It seems prnhablr that such spillings 
express a s^’lldbll r 

The variint ipillings mi> ill have been intended tn express nioic ur )tss 
this same sound — iither svllabu r or an iiidelerniiiidLc vowil Jnllnwid by 
a wtak I (iiisonantal t Our present pronunciation p(r)] is in far I very old 
It ma\ ln\t aristn diriiL frnin the weakening uf sylldliiL -r 

C»ill writes Llic ending er as such— fukr btter }ader Ac and Millrni 1 
think does nnt ust su( li sjif thngs as hettr biitr 1 have ’^iiiti o the isolated 
spelling belr in llic Xcriuv Mini 11 iig in a litUr of Mrs She t xrd 'f ^i;) 
This lady s jirniiunL lation xb will as that of <»ill and of Miltim ami llicir 
later conti in^iorarus was most likely [beta] 

Loss of Vowel Before m Unstressed Syllables when a Vowel Follows 

I have noted rohyys robbryvs in Paslon I etters 11 ^2 Marg Paston (i4^'o) 
Spenser s /ftniiriTif ^1 f) _ 7 1 0) may be a case in |)oint cp Milton s 
Lyc I p (Tnn ( oil MS ) and wafrie, 1 yc 12 and walry Morgan MS pj; 
certainly arc Other examples of vowel loss before r t vowel in Milton arc 
imbroidrie Lyc 14H and emtald Com Hg4 

Milton often omits the vowel belorc -r- wlicn -in follows sometimes putting 
an apostrophe somctiiTK s not —Tnn Coll MS hav ring Lorn 214 wondrtng 
in Notes lor Poems on () T subjects On the otlicr hand slandering occurs 
in thi same Notes and in Moigan MS ii;fl a.nd. hovering ibid 115 

where tlip metre requires only two syllables in each instance 

Morgan MS has also aifycH/roMs ij wellrtng 78 thundring 231 bord ring 
219 &c 

In Com 79 Milton hrv^ wrote adventurous but on consideration struck 
out u before -r- and put an apostrophe in Com bo9 he writes venlrous 
Note that Milton writes venter (vb j Cum , 228 * 
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Similar spellings seem not to be used by GiU 

The lo&s of a syllable before -r- is common in poetry in the se\enteenth 
century and laker 

Cowley sometimes omits the vowel letter putting an apostrophe tn mark 
the omission of It and of the syllable — vtct ry gen rous conqu’rours sometimes 
writes the letter but puts an apostrophe before it to show that the syllable 
IS lost for which it stands — tv’ory (one syllable) rtg'orus (two syllables) 
Mem'ory (two syllables) Luxury (two syllables) dxscov'ertng (three syllables) 
quivering (two s>llable3) VV|th this practice cp Miltons spellings 

■pttshn or- &c cited above p 41K 

Dryden cuts out the letter and puts an apostrophe when a syllable is lost — 
ign rani rev renre fev n^k &l Swift has many similar spellings — shtv ring 
vent ring tv r^ nat rnl 


-«r, -our + 

Spenser s printers usually prefer the t3rpes nombred slumbred ojjred 
huffred &c or without elision of the vowel before the -r slomheted scattered 
the type aiiswerd deliver d Sec being rarer Milton however prefers the 
latter lypp The Prin Coll MS has enter d Circumcis 11 altered from 
entered cnteid in Plan fur P L murder'd martyr d Notes OE History 
discover d rover d Poefns on Scriptural siAjects hinderd hanourd I^ttr 
to a 1 reind 

Tlie scribe of Morgan MS has written endanger d ni shatter d .02 
answer d 272 statler'di 326 scepter d 734 cover d 7^3 further without an 
apostrophe scatterd 304 witherd 612 enterd 731 This is the less archaic 
more colloquial type Such forms as scatter d labour'd conquer’d endanger d 
honorde ';everd and so on are found in Donne, Herrick Chapman Cowley 
and Dryden « 

1 have noted sufferde P P Verney Mem ii Bi Lady Sussex (1^4^) ^.nd 
the same lady writes a retierde life, 11 M 3 (1643) 


L0B8 of Unstressed Syllable m Other Worda 

Crill spells biznes MK jg Hg 2 (Repnnt) Miltons tisu il s|>elling 
is in Tnn Coll MS Com i(»g in Notes for Poems on Scriptural 

subjects in a cancelled passage Com |H and in Morgin MS Mo 
(bMij nesje) and elsewhere Miss Darbishire suggests that MiUon got 
this spelling (as ^cg^^ds the dropping of t in tlic middle of the i^ord) 
from Gill Hut this was in Milton s dns as mm the ordinary jironuncia- 
tion (to judge by the spellings) 1 have eollieltd the rollowing examples — 
ftunij Mrs Pulteney (later Mrs Lure) Verney I'apers 222 (itijH) also 
btsnes, Verney Mem i 1^7 (jf>4j) bunnes l^ady Drill Harley 1 ? 10 

(1627 and ihjB) also btusnes 71; (lOjg) both spellings the only ones 
occur constantly in this lady s letters She often transposes the order of 
letters but in this case she may merely have put the dot in the wrong 
place bu^ntj Lady Vere Lady Drill s Letters 213 (ifi4i) bimes 
and besnrii Mrs Da.sire log (i^»Si) busnes Holmes the Verneys 
Steward Verney Mem 11, 41 1 (ib5q) Dryden and Swift constantly print 
bus'ness 

Cijv nant(s) Miltons own MS Circumcis 21 and Lomus (1H2 
Tapstrie hail Com, 224 Cowley tapestry Da\ in 

\ enson Lady Brill Harley (12(1^39) Chapman Pmp of Germany Jones 
(1701) says 1 not pronounced in this word 
Exemnaiiort I^ady Brill Harley 6g 
Med email Milton Com 03b 

Abslate absolute Lady Sydenham Verney Mem 11 11 <2 (i^»4i) 

Compnv Lady Hobart, Verney Mem lu 407 (ihy) 

Innocent unusual annual om nous all in Cowley cab net filth ness 
* Dryden 
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APPENDIX IV 

Points Connected with the Consonants 
Loss of -1 in should and would (See Ch vui , p 297 ) 

I am now convinced that the loss of -I in these wards occurred primarily 
in unslrcssid positions and that these weak types without -I- were later 
generalized in all positions On the other hand it is established both by 
rhymes and by the statements of gramieanans that pronunciations with 
were still current among some speakers at any rate in stressed forms after 
the evidence of occasional spellings proves that the had ceased to be 
pronounced m weak positions 1 may note here a very early example of the 
loss of ~l- in should which is spelt schyd three times in a letter from Robert 
Prior of Hromholrn written in 1449 Pastun I etters i 78 This is nearly 
one hundred years earlier than the form from 1 lynt s (louernour quoted on 
p 297 above but there is no reason to doubt its genuineness especially as ' 
the vowel is also evidently reduced in the weak position Our present day 
unstressed [j^dj is a normal development of earbei ^ud ^ad] The present-day 
stressed form [jud] may well be from an earlier rfiid] with the later vowel 
shortening as in [sti/dj from earlier |stfidj See p 2 JR above Our [wwd] maybe 
explained in the sairu way from earlier [wud] which ipdtcd is vouched for by 
Hodges (ih^^) who says that the word is pronounced like wood and wooed 
The u in this word would in any case l>e preserved from the un-rounding 
discussed on p above by the initial w- Milton in the Letter to a fretnd 
writes woud in his autograph MS (= [wud] * 

Walker Summer Island 49 so. rhymes would — mud which seems to imply 
for the former a short vowel and no •/• Possibly m- here preserved a rounded 
vowel in mud as w has done in would ^ 

1 retained 

By the si 4 e of the -/ less type of pronunciation there is I think evidence 
equally unequivocal for the existence m the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries of another pronunciation with /- not only in ifum/ei and but 

also in could It may perhaps have been assumed by somt that in the last word 
the -I- was purely grapluc and due to the written Jorms of the. othci two 
But the analogy went deeper tlian that and influenced the pronunc lation also, 
indeed it may have liegun in the spoken language during the ^ixtei nth 1 entury 
Let us considei first the evidence of the rliymes for each word 
Could is rhymed by Spenser with behold mould behold f^ould ' gold hnuld 
also with should and would by Drayton with behold Dry den rhymed 
could with good 

Would IS rhymed with hold behold by Wyatt with mould tould told gold 
hold by Spenser with hold behold by Drayton 
Should IS rhymed by Wyatt with behold hold gold by Shakespeare with 
cool d (\ and A 3H5 flee ) by Spenser with mould hold behold 
Several of the seventeenth century grammarians testify to pronunciations 
with-/- Grill (1621) transcribes wuld shuld kuld (m— [ li]) Price (ibb2) puts 
could, cold and cool d together W'harton (1651) writes woold coold shoold as 
expressing this pronunciation and Cooper (1O85) says that could is pronounced 
like cool d 

On the other hand Milton in the Sonnet To my freind Mr Hen Laws, 
dated February 9 1645 (second draft) writes coudest crosses this out ajid 
writes cou dst which seems to suggest that he did not pronounce -/- in this 
word though it is true it is not very strongly stressed in the line 
P 301 

* MetathesiB of -x- (hunderd, apum, &c ) 

Hundredis not infrequen^^ly written flMitdurd hunderd, in the seventeenth 
century, and the pronunciation which this suggests is attested by grammarians 
statements and by such rhymes as Tennyson s in the ( harge of the Lignx 
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Brigade— thunder d wonder d with hundred Among many old people of good 
breeding this pronunriation survived into the present century Hundxrd 
occurs Stonor Papers i 71 {14^1;) Milton may well have said [haDd3(r)d] 
though the evidence tor this is rather weak Mias Darbyshire believes he 
intended to write hunderd or to have it written and printed The fact is that 
although this spelling never occurs in Milton s own handwriting (cp hundrad 
in Arcades »i) this is printed hunderd in the Ed of 164^ in the Ertala of 
itiGH Ed of P L 1 76(1 and in th( 2nd hd in the text In the Morgan MS 
ol Hk 1 ol IM "og hundred is alte^d to hunderd This however is cancelled 
in favour of rou' of (See Mis** P s note on this line in her Pd of the MS ) 
There is good ground for believing that this MS was written and corrected 
under Milton s own direction Miss Darbyshire has also found various 
examples nf hunderd jn Milton s prose works 1 have noted the following 
spellings of lilt word — ihii; hundered Fon James Dillon (twice) Verncy 
Papers iC ^ \i ig hunderd Sir tdm Vernev Verney Papers 246 and 
Lady Hrill Harle\ I cLlers p 40 this lady also writes hundered 1642 
hundurd (ary (lardmcr \erney Mi m 11 ifiH^ Cooper transcribes 

hundurd 171 i Jones says that the sound erd is wiitten red in hundred 
Walker Pronouncing Dictionary (4II1 Id) 1X06 gives hundred as the 
salcnin hundurd a-s; the tollnqinal pruniinciation ako aprurn saffum 
In addition /' iiaffurn ciL aliove p j(.»i the spelling safern occurs in Gills 
1 ogonjima p i u ^ tn a transcription of* F y i n 7 where Spenser s text 
has ^afjroii 

(nil also writes breZern 129 s a^f'd h Mrs Babire 1^5 (it>^4) writes 
brelhevn * 

APl’LNDIX V 

1 1 , 

Weak Forms of their (thir, (hyr, thcr) 

Miss Daibislnre h ls traced the history of Milton s s])illings thrre and th\r 
in an rlaliorue Appendix (pp 71 4) to her edition of Morgan MS Speaking 
gentiallv thi. former sficllint, i** ti‘*ed tbe (arlitr portion of Trm ( oil MS 
and the seinnil in that pirt written in and after i^ \ and in subsequent 
ediLionsi of Milton s works suptrvised by the poet The strong form their is 
ustd but sparingly thus for mslanre in Morgan MS it ncrurs only live times 
while thn is writtin sixty four times llu early pruiUd iditi ins of all the 
Books of J ' 1 show a Similar disp inly m tht nl thir a.nd /heir It must l>e 
said at oni e that tht diflertnce between Ihire and thn has no iaigiuhcance for 
the proiiunLiatirm however interesting it may be to the textual entu We 
are lomerned here with Miltons prtlerenu for the weak form probably 
pronounced l6u(r)] An interesting jMimt noted by Miss Darbishire (p 70) is 
that when MiJion dictated ihtr his scribe heard it as Ike and thus wrote it 
e g With singed top thir stately growth though bare (Morgan Mb f 14) where 
th%r lias been correcLi d from the This makes it highly probable that r was 
not pronounced here by the poet Both of Milton s tavourile spellings are 
Icrund among others of his a^ontemporaries Thus in the 1 etters of Mrs 
Baaire — thtre (16^1) log and 112 (i('Sl) fAyr(ih55) 142 and (ihs(>) 147 
Elsewhere the same lady writes iher (16^4) 1 jrt 

The most frequent weak form which I have noted is ther — I^dy Brill 
Harley I^dy Sussex \trncy Mem ii H2 &c (1642) Mrs Adams 

(1O97) in V Letters of eighteenth century 1 Sec other early cximplcs nf 
weak forms of they their p 320 above 

Milton's Use of SpoUmg their 

The weak form thir is generally used correctly enough that is in un 
stressed positions It is however at least once written where contrasting 
stress seems to require the strong form e g ^ 

^ And with thir darhnesie durst affront Air light 

— P L 1 igi (Morgan MS ) 
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On the ether hand their is by no means written with perfect consistency only 
iti stressed position In fact it appears in at most two passages m this position 
in Morgan MS — 

Who from the p%t of Hell 

Roaming to •ieek their prey on earth durst fx 
Their seats long after next the seat of God 

PL 1 1 H 1 -4 

In the last line their seats is certainly contrasted with the seat oj God In the 
second line their is probably unstressed* In the following line iL may be 
questioned whether their js really stressed — Osins Jsis, Orus and their 
train — P J 1 47H Miss Darbislure does not recognize this as one uf the 
passages in which their is justified Shi regards lines and as the only 

places where the strong fcjrni is certninl\> required (See her Ivt* oJuction to 
Morgan MS p xvu 
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Strong and Weak Foimfi of Ha^e 

The normal stressed form from M I kdie was [h 5 v] m h Mod IriJ] iisuallv 
spells hdv in his transcriptions but also recognized Jhe weak form with 
short vnwe I transcribed hav eg I hav born drunk, fled but also in what 
hlip hav J ^ 


The later poets rhyme the strong form with grave ^save gave &c just as 
Chaucer rhymes have — grave &c These rhymes occur in Spen^c^ Shakes 
peare Drayton Donne, Milton Waller Cowley Dryden to mention no more 
This form has now been lost except in the compound behave in SLhn and 
Standard English Its equivalent survives however, in Scots hue [hCJ 
The present day stressed have [ha*v] is from a pentralisatton of t)ie old 
weak type and from this new weak forms [hov o\] and after vowels [/] 
have been developed 

In the seventeenth and early eighteenth centurv a weak form a — fa] was 
current Thus — then I thought she would a done Mrs Isham Verney Papers 
262 (1639) / shud a bin silent Cary V^rni v ardiner) Virnev Mem u 67 

(1642) anoufe to a broke a mans hart Mrs Ishani Vtriu y Mem 11 200(1^144), 
/ mtt a come to a seean vou Mrs Basjre Lctltrs 1 jy (ifi'^3) 

Swift ridicules / that to ha come, as a fashionabl' absurdity I atlei 17 lO 
The same type is also objected to by Swift m the negative ronstnu tinn / 
han t don i have not done it (1710 Taller No J’eter Weiilworth nut 

infrequently uses this negative, eg, Wintworth I’apers flh (17119) a,nd ibid 

(1711) 231 

The form a for unstressed have is far oldei than the sev enteentli t entury liow 
ever and the following examples from the hftecnth-i entury Paston 1 etters may 
be noted — I wold full fayn a ben Earl of Oxford 1 14J (i4tU) (tticy) wold a 
slayne hym W Wayte 1 151 (1450) if he wold a named it J Osbern 1 215 
(1451) he myght a ben holpyn Marg Paston 111 24 (1471) 
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i (M E ) in Mod English, 196, &c , be- 
comes au before aoi , rounded liter 
V/-, iwA-, joi,&c , rounding not shown 
in rhYines of i6ih and 17th c, io^ 
lengthened before -j, J, and -r and 
con<; , ao'^ 

A (M L ), Fronting of, 19^, 

Accidence, M E , Eiai Midlands, 31 , 
Souihern, 36 , Kentish intl S L , 40 
from 15th c , ch ix See also under 
various purls nf speech 
Addition of CoUoonantf, tinally alter 
-r-, -fi, ~m, / y, 309 medially belnre 

consonant graiips, ib 
Adjectives, PluiaU 111 s, 334 , C ompari 
live and SupLrUtive, 32^ , mutated 
Comp and Superl , 335>6, irregular 
forms of, 336 

■J. (ME) m Mod period, 347, Mul- 
caaler on different protiuni^tatton of by 
men and women, 249, treaimeril of id 
unstressed syllables, i6a, i66, J79, 
a§a 

Aaoham, fio^r, his account of teaming 

and talents of Edward VI, Elizabeth, 
and Lady Jane Cirey, 104, eihorts 
Cecil o cultivate English, iio, lao 
guage of Toxophitus and SchoUmaster, 
127-31 

Aipirate, loss of, 294*4) , addition of, 

31° 

an (M L ) in Mod period, 351, id un- 
stressed sylU , 360, 37B 
Aubrey describes appearance, voice, and 
accent of Sir VV alter Kaleigh, 109 
Auiten, Jane, idiom and spirit of her 
age faithfully reflected in her dialogue, 
1B5, her characters probably spokr 
according to Walkers principles, 186, 
examples of her dialogue, 374-7 
Auxiliary Verba, 355 

b, loss of betwecD cona, and between 
CODS and vowel, 302, 303, loss of 
when fihal, 304. 

Essay on Frundship quoted, 149, 
recommends slow, drawling speech, 
156, his more colloquial style illus 

•■St?*. 3*9 

Baker, VTilllajii i^Rules for True Spelling 
17^4)1 pvci valuable information on 
unstressed syllables, 17 j , onSoDsooani 
combiAanons, 176 

EE 


JaaJre, Dr , Correspondence of, invalu- 
able for study of I7tb c English, 164, 
letters from Dr and Mrs B quoted, 

385. 3B6 

Batchelor {Orthi>epxcal Analysts, 1R09) 
first notes diplithnng in make &c , 
196, Warns against ' rehnement ' of 
jironoiinciog Ind as led, iSrc , 199 

Behn, Mrs Aphra, cit pasiim, 389— 
93, Ac 

Barnera, Lord 'lULOunt of language of 
hii liansi Ilf rroissart 117-19 

Bertram (Itojial Englisb-Dariish Cr 
•73^) nn vuwtl in book, look, hood, 
foot, and in blood, Jiood, soot, 337 , oil 
vowel in burn .99 

Bokename L^cs of Saints (Suffolk, 
' 441 ). 77 

Boleyn, Queen Anne, sliare* with her 
daughter \<uceD Eluabeih the habit of 
writing fl'rjrof', J37 

Bradley, Dr Henry, on colloquial idiom 
in lilcraturr, 361 

Brews (Paston , Margery, examples 
cif her episloUry style, 3(12 

Browne, Bir Thomas laimplei of hi‘, 
style, jtii , his mannerisms les^narked 
in some ol his Prefaces, 153 

Burney, Miai Fanny, her opinion of 
Walker, iSi 

Sutler, Rev Oharlei { English Ctam- 
Tnar 1634), account ol bii teachmg, 
170-1 

Catherine of Angon, Reception of, 
90 

Cavendish, OeorirB, Language of hi^ 
/ t/e oj Wolsey *21-3, records 
Wolsey s conversalioD 365-7 

Caxton, WilUam, wrote in London 
English but did not cicate literary 
English, 63, aKentishman 86, adopts 
conventiDDBl scuba] spelling and does 
not innovate, 87 , commanded to amend 
hi8 English, 88 , stilled style of his 
translations, 8B-9 , features of his dia- 
Ipci, 87 

Cely Fapera, language of, 79 

Chapman's Mons 1 ) Olive, 37B Hu 
morous Day I Mirth, 3B9 , Genthmam 
Usher, 389 

Chaucer, uses I onclon Court dialect nf 
hiv day, , character ol this, 53, Ac , 
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did not cTCBte Utertry dialect but g^ye 
it currency, ^5 may have heard 
beg’inning'5 of Mod ’Enfl from younger 
contemporaries 19I 

Cheatarfleld, Lord, wntea '/A/ head 
ache , 17 , on the standard language of 
a country, 30, on politene9!i in ad- 
drese, 31 , on swearing, 33, reaction 
against carelcu ipieech, 177 , on faulty 
spelling, 17H, welcomes Johnson's 
Dictionary ^ ib , notes a vnlgar pro- 
nonciaiinn nf o^Jife, 226 
Oookaey English, vowels in ratn, v/ay, 
Bec af rei-Loc origin, 34^- 
OolUns, WilkiB, said obUegt^ 336 
Oomparison between the Btagea 
fiyoj), spcLimcns of dialogue from, 

Congreve, dialogue from Double Dealer, 
3g3 , Way of the World, 397-fl , 

Old Baikeior, 390 

Oonjonante, changes in, table of, 3B6-7 , 
/or vanrius procea-fs, see under separate 
consonants 

Cooper, Charlaa((7r ringlxcami, 16^3), 
features of his work on Lnglish pro 
nunciation, 173 the best before Llhs 
and Sweet, 17-) first phonetician to 
give accurate anilvais uf Mod Engliah 
[c], 199, on 01 and f, , list of 
words with short vowel, from O E 
337 

OootB {English Schoolmaster, l637\ 
warns against * -td for ' td\ 361, 36B 
'Oorrectnesi ' m speech, desire for, 
growing since Johnson, 1B4, 384 
Oawlej, Mr Abraham, his writings 
raised by Drydeo, 153 , caaniple Of 
II prose style, 153 , hia convcisatioa 
described by Bishop Spratt, 154 

d, loss of before and after coos , 301-3 , 
of final ~d, 303 , loss of betweco vowels, 

305 

-di‘, treatment of, 394 
Dialects, Regional 2 , Class or Social, 
3-3 Middle English, ch 11 
Dlphlhonffs, O L apparent suryival of 
ID Kentish, in ME, 41, monopb- 
ihongized in E Midi , 30 , in Sthc , 34- 
5 , M t- diphthong in Mod period, 
*47. 

Donne, John, rhymes wa- with a not 0, 
303 vilde-childe, 309, are-faire, 357 , 
are-farje ib 

Dowefl, Henry, tutor to Secretary 
Cromwells son, instructs his pupil in 
the ‘true proDunciaiion of English, 103 
' Dropping the h,’ 394-6 
'Droppini the -g,' 289 
'^ryden, John, his views on Shake 


speare’i language contrasted with 
Ualicr’s and Suckling’s, 133, Dramatu 
Poetry of the Last Jge, quoted, 1^4-4 , 
on English conversation being less stiff 
than formeily, ib , bis strictures on 
the language of Elizabethans criticized, 
156, says be is unfitted by Nature to 
write Comedy, 390-I , Marriage d la 
Mode, 389 

Dunning, Dord Ashburton, said by 
Dr Johnson to speak as a ^vonahire 
man, 167 

8 (M E ) In open syllables becomes T, 222 
e' E ) becomes [!], 305, Arc 

(M E ) in Mod period, 309 , appeair 
as [I] in i6th c , ib [e] type of also 
survives into 1 Blh c , 310, 3 1 1 
East Midland Dialect of M E , chief 
characlenatics of, 39 , features of found 
in Chaucer, 53-4. 

£auoation and Received Standard 
English, 4 

Edward IV {d 1483), contemporary 
account of his funeral, 89 
si (ME) in Mod period, 347 , in 
unstrcKsed syllablck, see under at 
Elisabeth, Queen, her learning and 
taste in dress, 104, her pronunciation, 
136, grammatiLal forms m her letters 
and translations, 139-40 
Elpbinston, Jamas, writer on English 
pronuncialioo (1756-90), account of, 
179-80 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, on expcdleiicv of 
genllemrn’ssons Irsrning pure English, 
104, account of language 01 his 
Gouernour, 119-31 
dr becomes dr, 312, Ac 
-es endiuBB of 3rd Pers Sing Pres. 

probably not Northern 334-7 
Expletives, 378-91 

-f, loss of, 304 

Familiar idiom changes from afc to 
»£c, 360 

Farqnhar, Ttniw Rivals, 391 , iir 
Harry Wtldair, 390 

Fielding, Tom Jones, lya , Don Quixote, 
39< 

Fifteenth Century, points of importance 
for Biudenia of English, 63 , increase of 
private writers, ib , survey of chief 
documents, 64-1; 

Foppington, Dord, his pronnnciatiun, 
340, 241 

FormaUty of addraea, decline of, 20, 
Lord Chesterbcld’s insiruction'% con- 
cerning, ai , examples of in letters of 
Lady ^4 Montagu and the Wenl- 
worlhi, lb 
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Portosoua, Blr Jobs, a Devoniaa af 
isth c , free from provincialisms, 86 
Front ffLide, developed after k- 
bcforc front 'owel, 31a 

Genteel thing, the, a a 
-gh becomes f, 387-8 
Gill, Alexander (.author of logonomta 

l6ai), his activities as a flu^ger of 
schoolboys and as i writer on Lnglish 
pronunciation, 16S, his liiit of words 
with wliortVDWcl fromOI 0 237 list 
of words with [D] irom O L. a^8 
Goldamith'a She Stoops to Conq'uf 

Clt , 3 3 

OoBse, Ur ASdmund, on Sir I'hilip 
Sidney's Dejtnst of Foesie, 107 
Oower, a Keniishman (d 140*^), uses 
London dialect with hut few Ken ticisms, 
57 

□ ray, Tbomaa, letter to Walpole (.1757). 

quoted on use of ‘Luniion 30a 
GreetiDgs and Farewells, 377-9 
Oregorj, Thomaa (Lord Mayor of 
London, 1451-3)1 64, ‘>iyle and lan- 
{,uaf.,e of his Chronicle, 93-<i 
Group ludexioo, 118 
Oyxta, jumble my guts out, said by yonnp 
Lady Strafford, aa, swUl hts guts, 
Lady Hearifree, ib 

h developed initially before vowels, 310 
h«, loss of, 394-6 , k lust before /, 305 
Harriaon's account of Lhzabeth's Court, 
104 

Harvey, Gabriel, bis Letter Book cU , 
337, his use of 3rd Sio^' Fres m -es 
and rM, 333 

Hervey, Lord, Memoirs cil , 309 
Hiatorio forme of Cngljeh, destroyed 
fay the pedagogue 385 
Hiatory of SuBliab, continuous not 
really divided into deal -cut periods, 36 
Hocoleve {d 1450), his lu\r uf Chaucer , 
his character and language, speLimeiis 
of his style, 84, 85 
-ht becomes aSB 

Hungerford, Xf»dy, writes swam 
'sworn , 340, youes 'use' vb , 344 

1 -. y-i Frefia, 34a 
I becomes t, 336, &c 
I, M L. len^hening 0/ in open syllables, 
307 

I (M E ) diphthongized in Mod period, 
333 , two lines of devcIopmeuL likely^ 
325 

Zeri me, l□dl^c^lIIllnate use of, 331 
Idiom, colloquial vanes according to 
company and class, 359, xccoiding 10 
period, 360 ^ 


Isflnltivs, 34; 

-mg becomes -in, 3B9. 
ia as Plural, 356 

Jeaparaan, Prof Otto, od jotsif bcil, 
334,250 351 

JohxiBOD, Dr Bainuel, his views on the 
'best' pionuncialion, 177 1 
his speech showed where he came fium 
* if he did not ' watch himself’, 167 , hu 
judgement on Llphinston, 179, his 
influence on his circle, 385, quotes 
Lord Chesterfield on pronunciation of 

greats 3l3 

Jonea, Dr {^Practical Phonoprapher, 
1701), an unprejudiced writer un 
1 nglish pronuiicution, account of,' 
174-5 I of [“] words 

from O L t', 337 , variety of pronuncia- 
tion shown by, 239 

HemblB, Jobp, the actor, his pronnncia- 
lion of quality y 30^ , Said ‘vartue', 
i I 5 , Said ' seniiminl , ' conshince , flrc , 
373 , said ’ o;us , ' hrjjus , ficc , 394 
Kentish and "B E Dialeota in ML, 
duel fealureb of, 40-3, speciDiens of, 
A^, 

Ker, Mr W F , on Dryden’s u«e of 
If'*/, 154 •* 

-kl- becomes 394 
-kn- becomes -tn , 294 

-1-, loss of before cons , 397 
Dangtand, 'William aoibnr of Pieri 
Plowman, account of his dialect, 5B-9 
Datimer, Slshop Hugh, accounc of, 
133, lin^'uagc of his Sermons, 134-7 , 
stjle ol illuslrated, 307-6 
liengthosiags and Shortoniaga of 
Vowels ID Mod period, 353 
Dettevs, beginnings and ends of 379— 
86 

Literature, language of, identical with 
and rooted in ihat of orduiary life, loi, 
J09, 110, 111, 157, 15B, iBb 
IfOndop, Dialect uf ID i4tb c, 7, dec, 
45 r-preunens of, from 1066 to 
Cbaucer, 46-9 , grammalical details 
conceroing, 49-<;4, used by Cbaucer, 
53, &c , by bower, 56, spread of in 
1 c;th c , 97, &c 

liOcdoD English the basis of literary 
I ngliSli, 3, 7, S , Irum Early M fc. to 
Chaucer i> death 49-54, Bpecimens of 
from M L. period, 46-H adupled by 
Ciower, 56 57 , by Hoccleve, Si , 

Lydgate, da , two types of in c , 

84, 97, adopted by Caxton, 86-9, 
widely ditTnscd in written docomenls 
before prmilng, 76, fire , vulgar form 
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of In i6lh c seen in Mnchyn's Diery, 
14I, dec , vulgar London Enghih of 
iBth L satirized by Elphinston, l&o, 
commented on by Walker, iBa 
Ijydrabe {d 14 S 0 > Monk of Bury, 
E Midi colouring Id hii English, Ba 
Lyly, John, hia character and style, 
111 , lupUBgc of Euphut: and the 
PUyi, 133-6 j 

BSanaiilay, Lord, quotes lady HoUand 
as objecting to cerlaio words, ry, his 
account of apeech of country squire m 
17th c cnliLized, 166 
Maohyii, Henry, his Diary (1550-3.), 
great value of ai example of vulgar 
English 99, detailed account of his 
language, 141-7 , specimen of his style, 

147 

Marsion'i Iniaixatt Ccuntest rh tryall- 
dti loyal, 334, Eastward Hot rh ajtcr- 
daugkter, 241 1 

UasaiDaer, AVu Way to pay Old Debts, 
3 !B 

Metathsnlfl, of r, 300 

Middle Engllah Texta, I ist of, 6r 

Mlddletan'a CAaste Maid in Cheapstde, 

376 

UlUon, JohO, his prose style charac- 
terized and illustrated, igo-i 
ICodara English, begins in 151^ c , 70, 
&c , tests, 71-3 

Modified Standard Bngliah, defined, 
3 , tlloitrated, 4 , iinpariance of in his- 
tory of Engl , 4, fltc , 1 1 ipokeii chieAy 
among Middle Classes in towns, 7, 
possibly recognized as an infcnur type 
as early aj Kjch c, 98, definitely dis- 
tinguishable in 16th c, loo, referred 
to in Arte of Poesie, 103 , hinted at by 
Palsgrave i;3a), lb , Llyot [,1531), 104 
More, Blr Thomas, cHainples of his 
conversation recorded by Ruper, 363-5, 
used eapletivcs m conversation, 383 
More, moat, before Corap and Supcrl 
forms of adjectives, ^26 
Mulouter {Flementane, 1582), distin- 
guiihei a male and female pronuuaa- 
iion of 01, 349 , diaiinguiihea two pro- 
nuQciationB of ai, 350, gives list of 
words which have lost /, 397 

-Df becomes -mf, 294 

-ng, 'dropping of/' m in/, 28^ 

•iig writlcD for -n, 290 
-nk for -n/ 390 

6 (M E.) ID Mod period, 234, ficc , three 
types of dcvelopmeDt, 335 , early 
shortenmg 236, later shortening, 238 
ACM E.), Unrounding of, 24^ 


Oatha, it€ Bwearlng 
'Obaoure vowel', recogniced by WallU 
(1653) m unstresied lyllablei, 170, by 
Cooper CiABf), 172 , term applied to 
■m shoit^ (> 7 ^ 3 ')j 337 
OacaalDZial apelllnge, common m i^lh 
c , which throw light on prononciatinu, 
66, Slc. , occurrcDce in printed works 
in 16th c , diacussion of value, 1 1 a -1 ^ , 
principles of interpretation, 114, leiiti- 
luony of compared with statements of 
grammanans, 115, main source of 
knowledge of pronunciation of uu- 
slres!>ed vowels, 285, Slc. 
ol (ME) in Mod period, 349, in un- 
stressed syllables, 360, 267, sBo, iBi 
OrthoBpleta, the early, criticism of, 1 15, 
l 63 , superiority of later 17th and iBth c 
writers on English pronunciation, 
170-6 

Otway. Thomas, spelling Gated in 
Soldiers Fortune, 353 , examples of 
his dialogue, 369-71, 395-6 
Old-faahionad apeakara, value of obser- 
vations on their pronunciation, 1B6 
Outapokennaaa, avoided by Middle 
Clnsses 31 , as practised by great 
Indies, examples ot, 22 
Oxfordshire dialeot, pronunciation of 
ram way, fair \ii, 34B 

Faston, Margaret, 80 
Feook, Bishop (author of Repressor, 
1449), style and dialect, Bi, Bs 
Plural of Nouns, in -ts, 319 , in -rsi, 
330-1 , invanables, 321-2 , excep- 
tional plurals in /, 313 , irregular 
plurals, 123-4 

Foie, Edmond de la {d 1513), illui 
tratiDD of his epistolary style, B3 
Pope’s pronunolatioD, 17H, 2B3 , venei 
of quoted, 34 , thymes Cod and road. 
Cod and unawed, 253 , sex and neglects, 

304 

Foasessive Case of Nouua, confusion 
of Bufha with his, u, 314-16 , omisiion 
of saflia, 316, after old Femininei, 
3*7 

Fraoiosity, 395-B 

Present Plural Indio in en, -e, 337 , 
CODS , in ~eth, -ith, 539 , in -x, 340 
Fronouiu, Personal, forms of, 327, dec 
Futtenham, definei best type of English, 
103, 

r. loss offiDBlly and medially before cons , 
398-300, metathesis of, 300 
Baleigh, Blr Walter, his advent .b 
and accomplishments, 108 , Aubrey b 
descriptiqp of hu appearance and 
Devonshm accent, 109 
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BalBigh, ProfMior Sir Wklfeer, oa 
StikkespeEre'i aynUx and lenteiices, 

155 

Heuona for Ur Bbjb ahanslni hii 
Balloon, 39^ 

Baoaivod BLandArd Engliah, cfcAoed, 
3 I on{^n of, 4 , now a Clus Dialect, 
lb , began ai Regional Dialect, 5, dec 
Baglonal Pialecta, defined, a , gradnal 
chiappcarance of in recent times, 6 
slight influence of on Received Standard, 
14-16, disappear from literature mSlh 
bj end of isih c , 7^ , condemned for 
poeta' use in Arte of JinghsA Poeste 
(l^Bo), 103, Raleigh's cue of, 109, 
would be tolerated in Eliiabelhs 
Court rather than Ciliiens' Engl , iia , 
anrvival of among upper claiiei in 17th 
and iHth c , 166, 167 
niohardaon, Samuel, samples o( dia- 
logue from Claritia Harlovii (174B), 

373-4 

Bodenok Bandom, reference to Scotch 
teacher of English pronanciation 
quoted, 176 

Boiatar Doiater cit , 378 
Bopar, set More 

a final or medial become! * sh', 291 
Backrllle, ThomM Lord Buokhurat 
{d i6aS), a true poet, bu Mtrour for 
McLgtsirates, 107 

Bl BdlLhA, Life of (Wtlti 1420)1 7B 
Bhadwell, bis Bury Fair quoted, 3911 
BhsrldaD, certain jpeech habits of ob 
jected to by Lady Holland, iB , his wit 
nearer to that of Congreve than nf 

Jerrold, iSH 

BhllUngford, John (Mayor of Exeter, 
1447-fo), wnies almost pure London 
Engliah, with traces of S W dulect 
Bi , Bpccimcni of hi9 style, 36a 
-■i- becuma ' -lA ’ , 393 
Sidney, Bir Philip, hit maatery of 
oetical technique, 106 , ipccimena of 
11 letten, 3B3 
Bixtawnth century, general account of 
period and language, 98, dec 
BkeUon, John {d 1529), 91 
Smith, Blr Thomaa, Simians to the 
'rustic' or 'fit’ sound of at, 34B, hu 
■chvillei as wnter, statesman, and 
■cholar, 10^ 

BBiollntt, ndicnlei Scottish teacher of 
English pronunciation, 176 
ad’- beeomea jwo , 307 
Bodal movementa, their effect on 
ipic.%h and manners, iB, 19, 2& 
Bound Ohangea, precise chronology of 1 
impoiaible, I91 , relitiTe ^ooology, I 
how determin^, *93-4 I 


Speech of Individual, adapted (o com- 
pany. 33B 

Bpelllng, Caxton's conventional, B7 
deviations from tradition □( senbea In 
I pnvate letters, dec , in 15th c , 65 , im- 
portance of bad ' spellings, 67, &c 
I Spenser, Edmund, example of bis 
I prdse atylr I49 

I ^rait, Bishop, hiM description ol 
^ Cawley's conversation, 154 

Standard of spaeoh, conception of, 

I when did it arise m English! 5, 
probably existed in i^th c , 97 , defi- 
Diiely referred to in 16th c, 103, 104, 
changes ol view concerning, 284 
Strong Verba, 142-55 
au- becomes ‘ s/iu 393 
an becomrs ' sAu , 29^ 

SuckUnKi Sir John, said by Dryden to 
I eiprc&s ‘the convcrkalion of a gentle- 
man', 1^2, his eaie and nsUiralness 
I illuatratMl, IJ3-3 , letters quoted, 3B4 
SuAxbb, tfcalinent of vowels m, 261 
Bwaaring ‘like a lady', demanded by 
Hotspur, 33,-hsbll objccled to by 
Lord Chesterfield, ib , prcienl-day 
habits, 3S7 , practised formerly lo 
greater extent than now, 3BB, illoslrm- 
tions of froDpSir T More and hia wife, 
Duke of Norfolk, Lord Chief Justice, 
die, 388, illoittrated from plays and 
novels of i6lb lo iBth c , 3S9-91 
Swift, Dean, his iracta on the English 
of bii dav, 158, enquires into causes 
of 'corruptiDJi ’ 0/ Ibe language, 1^9, 
gives examples, 160, does not com- 
plain of features which we should 
oiUcizc, cDDcemcd mainly vnth new 
slang, and propriety of vocabulary, 161 
FohU Canversatiom, 393, 394, 
Bwinbaxme, on changei m ipcerh from 
I century to century, 14B, his rhyme 
I morniTig-da'wning, 301 
ByUabio f, n, r, 360 

-t-, loss of before and after coni , 302 , 

I loss of when final, 303 
tfa- hecomesy’' 29! 

-th, substitution of for 289 
The used formerly before names of com- 
plaints, 17 

-U- becomes *ri 293 
Tranaiiion, periods of, an aitifiaal con 
ceasion, every age one of tiansitioB, 
36-7 

^ (M K) diphthongized, 330, fte. 
ik from rrench it in Mod period, 24a 
u (M E) from O E / in Mod period, 
340 , how long trench sound lurvived, 
343 • B 
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A (M E) from O E Jf ID Mod. period, 
^4+ 

H nnmimded, 339 

Unnnuidliic, of O in M E, 30 , of 
# lo Mod period, 940, ftc. , of tn 
unstreaed ijIlBblet, 964, 97^, ftc , of 
French H m nnitreiaed ijll«bla, 965, 
>77 

Unetramed ByllAblBaj Toweli of m M 
and I5tb c., 67, 68 detailed itndj of 
Bincc 15th c , 958, ftc 

UnTdalnc of OonaoxiAnM, 313 

▼ and Wf mterchaf)^ of, 999 

Vnnbrnch, Prvook'd Wife qooted, 39B , 
, ’Jmtmey to Landam^ 99, 379 1 Co 9 i^ 
fidtraey, 915 

Varb^ mdiiiga, 3rd Pen Sing Frea 
In - 4 ik, -f/A, 339-4, in -ei probably 
not Northern, 334-7 1 ending, 

337, Prea. PL, in -«n, -e, 337-9. ^ 
stA, -Uk, 339 , m -T, 340-1 lofimtiTe, 
341 , Pait Paitiaple, 349 

Varney Memoln described, 169 , then 
value as exhibiting ^lloqmal English 
among upper classes in 17th c , 103-4. 

Voloinc, 01 0-, 311 , of other cona. 
medially and hoally, 319 

Vtilg%rlB<ne, forms ofMc^Aed Standard, 
3, 10 Tocabolary, 17, dae to deatre 
for correctneas, 90, changing standards 
ol, 91-99, A;c , prrhapa lecognucd in 

l(th c., 98 

w, lou of, 996 , developed before M E 
S*, 306, 307 , before 0*, 30B , intrr^ 
dactiao of between cons and fallow- 
ing rannd vowel, 310, voiced initially, 
311-19 

Walkor, John, account of, 181 , (mib 


of his observations tdted and eon« 
finned, 1B3 , on prommciation of -iitg 
as sii, 990, recommends ifta-iwJ, 'kind,' 
tec. , * first Englishman to admit mute- 
ness of -r,’ 999 

Wallia, John {Grammatiea LiTigum 
Angiictttuu, 16^3), bis ments as a 
phonetician and observer of Engliih 
proonnciabon, 170 , first writer to put 
ME d among front vowels, 199, on 
prommciation of 1, 994 , ' obaenre 0' in 
dene, 937 

Walton, laaak, .example of his #tyle, 

waa, as PInrel, 356 

Watta, Dr , rhymes doer-to her, 300. 

Wabbe, his praise of Lyly, 139 

Wentiroilli Papon, impoitanca of as 
exhibiting colloquial English of early 
rBth century, 164-5 

0h&-, for old A0-, 307 

WUaon, Thomaa (Arfe of Hkttonque, 
1560-85), features of pronunciation 
and grammar, 130-1 , nii colloquial 
style illnstralcd, 36B 

Wyoharley, Country Wife, 390 , Loot 
ut a Wood, 3B9 , Plain Dealer, 390 

WyoUf(<f 1385), bom in Yorks , Master 
of Balliol, account of dialect of his 
prose writings, 59, 8 cc. , exallence of 
(us prose style, 60 

y* develops initially before front vowel^ 
308 

y-, s- Prefix, 343 

Saflhrtaaon, Dr & B., hii pioneer 
work, t 1 , on history of s*, 910 , on 
au- spellings for old w, 930 , on 
moDophlhoDixuig of old osf, 953 
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abaDght 339 
abay ‘ obey ' 276 
abedyenses 264, 275 
abcyd ' bide' 223 
ableiage aa6 
aboapht 305 
acknowlign 273 
accommoiiate, aco- 
midafayon 264, a 76 
■d *had' 295 
adiahon 293 
adust rk worst 298 
advantig 263, 275 
aepe 195 
after 203 

after rk carter 357 
after rh daughter 
241 

aftetymes 240 
aflir 270 
agaiic 247 
age aio 
agryed 206 
Albrmal 299 
aleclyd 273 
air a pound 295 
alff ' half' 395 
Allalows 294 
almanac, almyoeke 
373 

alman 303 
•Ipcnny J95 
Alpottfi 299 
allerapon 293 
nmbassiter 26^, 374 
'amel * enamel' 2B1 
anan 241 
anclhe 264, 27B 
acoy thi/ikelse anny 
thing kelse 291 
anoint 250 
anoy a 40 

Anslow 241 
anynted 224 
aoyware 311 
apinions 264, 276 
apon 235, 265, 278 
appeal 210 
appoint 250 
approachin 290 
appyltrc 272 
■^^301 
apwoyntyd 310 
(i'evs/j-arbomci 'Si 
i^llbam' 297 


ard ' hard* 294 
arc rk dispair 24B 
argament 277 
Arlandoe 24I 
armyn 217 
aronyoas 273 
arrand 217 
Aryndelle 275 
as ' kos ' 295 
aacape 262, 273 
aacaped 273 
ascnse 273 
ashoure 244 
ashoure 293 
assemlyd 302 
astate 273 , 

aately ‘ ' 295 

atterops 402 
attindmg 232 
at ome, atom 395 
ankard, awkard 297 
anl ‘ all ' 201 
annsion ' ancteni* 
271 

aur ' our 230 
Authur *Artkur^ 299 
ave ' havo 295 
awowe 292 
aacmyne 198 

baathe ' baik ' 357 
bebui 303 
back rh neck I99 
haighi 'ba/e' 305 
bnlUs 304 
baly, bailee 304 
banchid 3H2 
banquet 396 
barbanouanei 3B1 
bare ' btor’ 194 
bargen 279 
bargis 369 
darkly 330 
Bam 317 

baracs 'barTimj* 2 S 7 
Barney, Beraey 214, 
220 

bariMi ’barm’ 399 
barren jfil 
Bartly, Lord 394 
hath 203, 2j7 
battel 359, 279, 

280 

Bnyarw 300 
bawm ^7 


has 241 
bayde 348 
beacon 3 10 
dbad 210 
beam 310 
bean 310 
beast 210 
beastly ^.oa 
beat alo 
becas 240 
bech ' htiek ' 228 
hecheler 19B 
brckent ’ heikontd' 
3*3 • 

becLingcd 276 
becos 340 , 

bcilel aoB 
beeldid 247 
beetle 207 
begennyug 228 ” 
begcr, bcgest 229 
beggin 3B9 
begyin ' bejpn ’310 
behaf * behalf '^^“1 
behanor 28 i 
beheaddcBl 346 
behecdyd 246 
beta ' being ’ 289 
belded ' built’ 3^6 
bcUels 239 
beilnwes aaB 
belovid 267 
bend ' band' 19B 
bequeath afo 
bcquived 209, 291 
beroe 221 
berthe ' hr/h ' 245 
Beshope ftc. 228 
I besiche 206 
beaicbeD 2 89 
oesy, besily 245 
hesjehyn ao6 
bet *bt/' 229 
Iwttar 371 
Bewford 242 
beyand 241 
bcfc*bify 245 
bifbt 'bate’ 305 
bile 'bod' 251 
binrde 246 
binTe 209 
but *baif’ 223 
buy 346 
blnke 256 
blaDckitt 273 


blasyn iterre 3 89 
blrach 210 
bles^hyng 29I 
blestid 36 B 
bleynasse 301 
bleynde, bleyniase 

>33 

bleynte 224 
bleynte *bhnd' 313 
blind 225 
blodd 247 
blood 232, 236, 247 
binude 234, 234 
bludde 244, a 47 
bluddyncMe 237 
blue ‘ blew ' 243 
lilwe ' blew ’ 24J 
blyn, blyne 303 
koail 244 
bnddies 256 
bolt ' bouffki’ 2BB 
bole 34D 

boil 'inflamtd iwtU- 
ing 224 

bood I e 5 , b cK>dy, boo* 

I dy> *56 

book 235 

Borgm ’Burgeym 
aSi 

bottei 'beats' 255 
bolts 256 
BdulIodcI 234 
bow vb 230 
bovic 224, 250 
Bnban 303 
braiucicke ^144 
breach 210 
break 209, 210 
breath 254 
breeches 254 
breicht 223 
HrenlTard 30a 
brcfied 247 
bnde 246 
bridegrumme 250 
firidgmen 264, 274 
bnding 'breeding 
ao6 

bnnken np 290 
bnnkinge si 
broil 250 
brokyn 271 
brother 335 
bronk, -bronk 234 
bronte 305 
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brugge 34^ 
brniBc 346 
bruit ' bunt' 301 
brybry iBa 
bryke-fut 209 
brykyng 309 
bock aja 
bud 333 , 337 
Buforde 244 
buildin 390 
baity 344 
bull 333 

Bnllmbrook 333, 

/oolnole 
bnlliti 373 
bun 333 
'bundle 131 
burdon 271 
buTgine 375 
burgishn 393 
bum 334 
bnrslels 345 
bushop, bnsshop, 

haoshop, 339 
bosinis 37^ 
busliDg 30a 
bust ' bunt' 399 
bat 333 
buted 09! 335 
butter 333 
buiurhulle 345 
bwoe, bwoy * boy' 

310 

bwoil 310 
byche ' buy' 313 
byled 334 
Dynche, Kynges aaa 
byskilt 377 
bysshape 375 

Cibul 305 

ciFca 340 

Calls 379 
Camerwell 303 
Caimrercll 30a 
catnyth 333 
caJidylstikke 373 
canr aio 
capable 3I3 
capon «kipn 311 
capnchioDs 393 
coptcn 379 
Car (Ker) 331 
Cnrburer 500 
card 310 

care rk ivere 1 94 
carecter, cancLor, 
3*3. 

carefuht 383 
carea 375 
Cartsbrauc 334 


WORD 

carnal 3I0 
carpyntter 371 
carrin 376 
c'arrots 364 
cartayne, caiten 317 
c&rter rh after 257 
carve 317 
casement 313 
cast 303 
casty] 373 

caught rh wrought 
aga 

caul 3^3 
caumplet 353 
cause 353 
cawlle 301 
cawl>d 301 
cawDi 397 
Cawnpore 305 
ceaae a 10 
ceme ‘ catru' 195 
cenitfre 313 
certain 317 
cerlen, certini dec. 

3^9, 379, 3S0 
chaff 303, 357 
chamley 333, 36a 
ehannge 355 
chapling 390 
Chai^bory aoj 
Charret 376 
chart ' short ' 341 
Chawles 304 
cheane 'chain 34B 
cheap 310 
cheat 310 

cheldrcD &c« aaB, 

□ ag 

chene aaS 
cheryte 198 
chesiplc 19B 
chicking ago 
chikynnes 371 
childenng ago 
childern 301 
childriQ 373 
Chnstmaa 301 
chockolet 363, 374 
chorli ' Charles' 305 
Chnamas 30a 
christen 303 
chufTes aH8 
church rh such agB 
chylhode 301 
citizins, cylsyn 379 
clake 'clock' 341 
clargy a 15, aiy 
clarion 376 
dark 317 
clasp aoa 
clauaset ifa 


INDEX 

clean aio 

cleane rh been 3 09, 
rh Seine all 
clendlynes 309 
clcne rh grene 309 
clepnd 367 
Clerk aia, 317, aai 
clift * cliff 309 
Clifle * Cleave' 309 
cloughti 305 
Clouslry 303 
to clyme 304 
(n) clypi aBl 
coast 334 

cobard, coberd, cob- 
berdes, enbard 
313 

coiling, coflin a 88, 
ago 

com 351 
Cokeponle 334 
Col^ barber 305 
collage 373 
collitlg 373 
Lollmg ' calling’ 
colt s foot 30a 
combeaniDD ^la 
combly ' comely' 309 
hlo come *comb ’ 304 
I comeners, coniyoeri 
377 

comforde 31a 
comfotion 394 
comm 389, ago 
commyne 377 
comiDyngascbona 93 
commyshiD 375, 393 
compare rh fair 346 
compeny, compiiiy 
363, 374 

Comlen 376 1 

comyncdtDgeder 3 77 ^ 

coin3riigCB6iDn 377 
conceal a 10 1 

condtbhume 393 1 

condjtte 377 
conquer 396 | 

conacheni 393 
coosedder 339 
consedownng aag 
consbiDce 373 
consperaej a 29 
ConstantiDoble 3ra 
consume 393 
coDsyler 379 
conlmgiOQ 376 
contenew 339 
contenuely aaB 
coDimew 343 

eoatrydtctifi 2^*174 
cook 337 ^ 


coover 356 
conge 375 
cornel, cumdi ‘ ker~ 
fuV 344 
cose 353 
colt 354 
costly 30a 

coting *quohng’ 396 
cotiogen 363, 375 
congh 357 
courtisie 379 
Coven Garden 303 
covetioui 3B1 
conitoni 373 
cow 33D 
craddle 356 
crasse * cross^ 340 
cream aio 
creature 3 io 
crebulle * enpple ' 

31a 

credyll 194 
creeple, creple, Cre- 
pulE«lc 346, J47 
Crenmer 19B 
cnimuB 363, 374, 

30a 

(.nsned 30a 
croofi 304, 357 
crub d ' curbea* 30 1 
cruel, cmilty a6a, 
373 

CiyustynmuB 374 
Cubit, Cupid 313 
cudgel 333 
cummen 
cummeth 356 
cunys ago 
cur 334 

corren ' counorg ' 

aBl 

Curyponle 334 
culhion 364, 376 
coil 399 

cnsihyni flee 376 
cutlash 393 
cyan ' can * 310 

dace from darse 300 
daftcr iBB 
Dantry 304 
Darby aao 
dare 313 

dark a 1 7 
darkeniB 373 
darse 30a 
dajlh 317 
Dasiet 340, a9&-°- 
dater, datter 341, 

305 

danfter aflfl 
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daoghterrA afterjtlB 
dawning rh morn- 
ing 301 
dead 254 
deal 210 
Deanry 2B2 
deanst 270 
dearth 217 
DebUy 313 
debutye 312, 313 
deceave 210 
declare rA theare, 

weare 195 
deencT 20H 
defarre 217 
defeat 210 
debcuU 229 
de-file 246 
defulte 252 
defoyled 224 
defoylynge 224 
delever 229 
dempt 309 
denner, deener 2 29 
dener aoS 
Denshyre ' Deoan- 
3=4 

dereeshons 293 
derectyd 26B 
deftart 2I9 
Desarve &c 219 
deshes 22B 
deaiar 300 
desyer, desyerd 300 
desyoring 300 
devartin 21 7, 290 
drvertln 290 
devower 300 
devyll, dyvyls 272 
Devynsh^ re 275 
devyr 279 
dew ‘ dus ' 243 
Dewke 243 
dcyl ^part' 248 
deylhe 248 
dides 206 
disablegm 226 
disarifantigea^jjj 13 
disease 210 
disoblegin 2B9 
dispair rh are 24^ 
dispoaiahQns 293 
djatincl, ly 304 
divaitid 217 
divartion 1 1 7 
diviU 254 
diuilysh 254 
■«r 4 e 2^4 

diinery 393 
dobel, double, dub- 
bil 27a 
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done 232, 235, 236 
done rk run 237 
Donkister 263, 274 
door rh too her 300 
Doraed 31a 
doset ' Dtrrset' 29B 
DotcheBter 2919 
doter 253, 306 
dought 305 
doun 234 
doD> 234 
Dowerger 299 
downed down* 
dowter, dowiiyr 305 
drane ‘ ^r<2u;n I42, 

W 

draught rh thought 

jija 

draw 252 

drawers ‘ f/rawr’ 299 
drawyd 3^4 
dream 210 . 

dreame rA name all 
dremple 109 
drongoQ ^dhey drank* 

3fa 

dronte 30^ 
drust ' duist' 301 
dryardei 298 
drynges'cfrifiAj' 312 
drynkyo 289 
duaring 300 
Pagdel’i 274 
duRjim * dndi^ean' 

375 

Dullege 3I2 
dumb 304 
dungen J75 
dungeon, dungin 

2^14, 276, 290 
duttlms 273 
dwarf 202 
dwellilh 269 
dyme ' deem ' 206 
d>melh 206 
dvnin room 29a 
dvomons 303 
(iyol 271 
dyre 'dear' 206 
dysibey 27^ 
dysshcbe 291 
dyvv^en 289 
Dvzer 'Dyjart^ 304 

early rA Farley 317 
ease 210, 21 1 
e'rse rh days 2II 
Easter 210 
eat 2 ID 

eat itate 211 
ectes nr/x' 199 


Ed’ard 297 
eddres 'addin' 19B 
ede 'head' 295 
edjucate 294 
Edmond 303 
Ldwar ibe uij 303 
Edvngburth 2BB, 
2B9 

Fgherde 3 1 2 

fc^pCLjatc 303.304 

eldion 228 
ildysie 270 
clevant 31 2 
elmt-t 295 
rmbelshyn 262 
cmcdgcfly 294 
en/erre vb rh debar 
21H 

hnglmd, English 
222 

enioie 2i)D 
ennes of court ,229 
rnoyd 264, 275 
enlreded 313 
enuf 288 
er are' 194 * 

erafiyr 295 
ercfier 29^ 
erf * ea 7 th ’ 291 
es 'ax' 19S, 2^4 
es ' tj' 228 
E«lyngton asB 
tssue 228 
oangiU 273 
evil 207 
Lvimg 390 
evvng song 290 
cxicp 

ixeinyii)dc 198 
taoeiisiH ^69 
ea|ire<i(iuns 293 
c\iream 210 
cxtrnilifinry 299 
cyer ' ere 24B 

Lylle ofWyght 22^ 

cysieiday 'Aaster' 
24S 

fadr 270 

fapgoi, fagcls 264, 
276 

faire rh compare 
34B 

Fakonbnge 297 
laly 34Q 

lanily ' vanity '313 
far 2 02, 217 
fardin 290 
fardyng 3 1 8 
farthing rh garden 
390 


famiture 233 
farther 217 
farther 'father' 296 
famenllye a 1 7 
fashin d 276 
fashing, fashengei 
* 276 
fast 257 
fasten 302 
fate rA deceiisil 
father 2^7 

hther 'farther' 299 
fatiun ' fashion' 293 
faul[e) 2sl, 230 
fauleth 201 
faiinde 230 
fawkyner 201 * 

feale 'fail' 248 
frast Jio 

feeler 'father' 19S 
fedrvd feitned' 2 
Peeldm 290 
feer 347 
felly 339 
felrie 309 
ftlthe 245 

fnlwelle 'velvet' 31^ 
lelyichepe, felly- 
sebyppe, fele 
"^ebyppe 378 
fcnyi)»e(dj 228 
ferine &c 'farm 22T 
ferre 3ai 
f^rsl 'frsi' 34^ 

• erlher J3i 
/erlhing aai 
f{ riill 278 
Ls'.liermcn 228 
leii ^ chens 293 
'rt 'ft ' 228 
fi. them rgfl 
fclnful 24*1 
ftutir 261:,, 377, 37B 
frynde inf 223 
feynlc 'fund' 313 
feyre 22 > 
fiin 'fires' 300 
flic ‘ Vile ’313 
hnd rh joined 3^1 
Tire 346 

f iggin * ' 276 
Mcic eryngs a iS 
rict ‘'Ircft 256 
flodde 236 
llurldc 237 
[ nchsave 3I3 
full 350 
fondashon 293 
fonslone 302 
food 235 
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fool 'fall' 353 
foorde 356 
/orard 397 
foT^euencBse loS 
forren 379 
foisook 3^5 
forsooth 337 
forsnk 334 
forten, forlin 

forlewea, fortewii 
=43 

fortmg 190 
fortinne 34^, 377 
fortnet 378 
(prtressis 369 
Fotleicoe dec 29^ 
fortman 336 
Fox hall 313 
Foynes 251 
fram 341 
frait 341 
freenly 301 
frrnsbrppc 30I 
fried 'freed' 3ol5 
friten 'frightened' 

303 

Frog, Mrs 391 
hrogmorton 391 
fronters 381 
frontishpiei^, 393 
froth 3^7 
frust ' thrxtit ' 391 
frynbhvpp jor 
fnrat 34^ 
full 'first ' 399 
futt 336, 337, 336 
fnyre 347 
fyer 30a 

fyre rh byre ' bier ' 
^47 

Gad 340, 341 
gallands ' gallons ' 
309 

gannn 'guns' 333 

g arnescy &c 331 
nskm 367, 38 1 
gale rh eat 1 1 1 
Galh ‘ Garik ' 399 
Gaud ' God' 353 
Grarge 34I 
gfail 310 
geestM 357 
geiding 333 
genelagye 275 
generald ^09 
geniilweinen ao8 
gerddlia 34! I 

gevcn ao8 

30 ^ I 


ghoglly 302 
gidit ads 
gidyn 389 
^rrt rh iheft 339 
gine 'join ' 334 
Gmllemeii aas 
glass 203 
glcinervng aaB 
gletteryng aaB ^ 
ginve a 32, 335 
grnw 253 

CfOd rh roid 353, 
f h anawcd tb 
pnrlniores 304 
goinler 377 
gnurf 334, J35 
RQuld 333. 339 
eowdc 334 
govi^rd ^09 
grafte 309 
' grait ' aia 
grandfather 30T 
grannam 301 
granaer 301 
gra^ 303 
graiis, graas as7 
great 209, 2 10, rh 
cheat ill, rh 
8Ea(e 3 I 3 
gretis 303 
giettist 370 
grea rh vertu 342 
gndyll 301 
gristle 303 
^rivuu'i 306 
guircl 310 

gud 314 

gud soons 396, 303 
Guees, Mous de 
30(1 

guile M as&nylesc;! 
paile 1 1 o 

gur^c 'grudge' 301 
gwory 310 
gyet ■ gel ’ 310 
gyidc 51a 

halliday 3C|6 
Hamblcion 'Hamil- 
ton ' 109 
Hambrose 31 1 
Hammard 396 
handkerchers 304 
hanes ‘ hands 301 
haDggvns 3H9 
haukyng 391 
haniomly 303 
hanswered 31 1 
haow 331 
hnp|jinis 373 
happon 27 1 


harborowe alS 
hard 303 

har(l(e) 'heard' siB 
Hardew 300 
harkne 213, 31B 
harnie ' arm 110 
harnilys 363 372 
harmi ‘ arms ' 3I i 
harrowi ‘a/icrivj' 

III 

liars * horse' J40 
harse 34 1 
Harvest 3 iS 
haruist 361, 270 
has ' dx * 111 
hasche ‘ ash tree ’ 

3*0 

hash ‘ harsh ' 399 
haskc ‘ ark '310 
haskyd 31 d 
hat ' ai 311 
haul •353 
haunch 3^3 
hausc ‘ house ' 230 
hauonr 2B1 
hav\ n 371 
hawk 3^2 
hawle 301 
bayryn 3H9 
Ha) slios 390 
bead 254 
heal 2JO 
heap 210 
heart 3 1 3 , 3 iB 

heat 3 lo 
heath 3io 
heathen iio 
lleauili 272 
bevyo 371 
bed ' had' 19B 
liedde 35^ 
hedeous 32 ^ 
beeves ' 347 

height rh stale 

305 

belmyttea 373 
helpars 271 I 

belpc 348 I 

hende ' end' 310 ^ 

bender 229 
hendes I9B 
Henshlow 29a 
berand 310 
Herborowe aaa 

here 'ear 31 1 
herlyche 'early' 310 
hertc 322 
hcrlh(e) 310^ 31 1 
hervest 222 
hes ' hes' 336^139 
hetber, hethrno 33B 


hetten * eaten 3 1 1 
(7) here ‘ have ' 198 
hevelle ' evil' 310 
hewers ‘ 311 

hewmor 343 
heyndynge * ending’ 
310 

h eys ‘ eyes ’ 3 1 1 
hiare ‘ hire * 300 
hide 346 
hijjug 394 
hinmosL 30I 
hire 'hear* ao6, 

300 

hiresay 3 d 6 
hive 346 
hoate 2^6 

hobblegashoni 393, 

hofton ‘ often ' 271 
hoke ' oak 310 
hold ‘ whole' 309 
holdyo 3 89 
homb ' home ' 309 
I hondyng 'hunting' 

I 31a 

hondyrstonde 310 
I (the)houe 'one' 

, honis 303 
I hnnist, honyst 370 
I hood 333 See also 
^ whodd 
I hook 333 

I hop ' holp' , Pret 
I 397 

bopene 'halfpenny 

a^3, 297 
hopjack 311 
hor&hedde 335 
horsts 369 
bosbanry 301 
boateries 398 
hotte 356 
hottest 3i;5 
hotiist 370 
hou^t 'out' 3I0 
houitch 312 
bounds rh downs 

301 

boor 'our' 310 
house 330 
howeth ' eweth ' 310 
howlde 'old 310 
howyn ' own ' 310 
hoyth ' oath ’ 31 1 
hudwinkt 337 
hoe Pret 243 ^ * 

haiBshen 393 
hulle 345 
HuUt 309 
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hiiUe * held' 31^ 
Humbler 'homihes' 

309 

handerd 30r 
hundershart 311 
hungrie 333 
hunt 332 
hnrt 334 
hurtid 367 
huEbon 303 
hushbancl 292 
hussee, hussy 304 
huydcB 347 
hwulter ‘ htUer ' 
307 ^te also 
wh- 

hylyn ' eoneeaV 309 
hyndrvn 3B9 
hynan ' eyes* 31Q 
hyra/Ler 306 
hyrde 206 
hyrdell 346 
hyrdillys 343 
hyrc 306 
Hyronside 310 
Hyrvasche 310 

lltle ' aisU ' 309 
impeaLh aio 
imphants 394 
implvment 334 
iiicurrich 374 
indefereolly J08 
ladied in6 
indiiicr^s tons J93 
infcnitt 378 
inhiu>4 363, 274 
iii^a{;in 39 a 

Inglaod, &c 233 

infrlcndc 363 , 374 
inin ' onton’ ^64, 
276 

Injan 394 
Injean 294 
injoin 250 
iimoclDt 272 
loiidjeoai 394 
interpnt, mterpritt 
373 

intrust ' xnterist * 
261, 270 
iBcw 242 
laba 293 
tile 231 
ITcl 246 
luc 263, 274 

221 

Jams 'Jerseys ’ 270 
ami 267 
arsj 221 


Jayltrdei 309 
jealliom 281 
jebardy, jeberdy 
jaberte, Jub&rdy 
313 

lebet 2 oB 
JcDcwery 19S 
lerre ‘ tar' 222 
jesper 19B 
jme 251 

join rh line, divine 

351 

loy 2^0 
joynant 250 
joyst 234, 25a 
Jubiter 313 
Jubytcr 3IJ, 313 
judge 333 
juRBiit 250 

JUSl J 32 

(vnljuat rh mu i 
333 

justisifl 369 
Justus a pesae 276 

kainde 224 
kaindam 391 
kaibern 301 
kattum 301 
ke ard ' card' 3I0 
ke(.hyn 245 
ketLhyn 346 
kecliyas 246 
kesperf J54 
Ktighley 3B9 
ke ind * kind' 310 
kendled 346 
kcrchys, dec 304 
kiff ' kith ‘ 291 
kind 346 
kindniB 273 
kipe 306 
kiping 306 
kipn ‘ capon '211 
kitchmg 273, 290 
knell 327 
kDet(t) 237, 246 
knetted 32S 
knawlych, dec 273 
knywe 342 
kuBshing 390 
kyind 310 
kype ‘ keep' 206 
kypt J54 
kyrstemes 301 
kjBibed 391 
Icytchyn, &c 271 

laborona, •onBcl) 

2BfS 

ladge 341 


ladyll 372 
laKe ' laugh ’ 3BB 
laft * laughed ' iBB 
Jamb 304 
Lambeffe 39I 
lafneskynnes, lam- 
skin 304 
Laraeth 302, 304 
^mhyth 304 
lamme 304 
Lancoster 274 
Urn, lam’d 215, 
JiB 

la'ship 305 
last * lost ' 240 
Latten 273 
Uught, 11./ 309 
law 35a 
laydinge 248 
leaf 210 
lean 2I0 
leap 210 * 

leamen 290 
IcaucD aSi 
leave aio • 
led * lad' 199 
leece 246 
leerne 256 
* leetle ’ 207 \ 

leoDited, lemyted 
228 

lemondi 309 
leuth 291 
letel, leetle 20H 
letuae 277 
leve * live ’ aoB 
lever ' /iwr aoB 
levcray 229 
Icvery 208 
levin * living' 290 
levyd 20 B 
Icvyn, inf 20B 
levyng ' living' 208 
leyjl 233 
leynlh 291 
’ikcd ' Ixkt' 309 
limb, liin 304 
bnen 261 

lining 'linen 290 
lipe * leap ' 209 
liquid 296 
lit ' ' 2 a 3 

hv * leave 209 
liver ' rather' 2 06 
loay ' he ' 324 
lodgiDS, li^gens 
289, 290 
Ioffe ' loaf 255 
Ioffe ^augh’ 3BB 
lofte ' ^aSkt' 291, 

309 


Lollebrouk 234 

lorabc ' loom ’ 309 
L onan, Lonaiit 30a 
longege 274 
lopb ‘ loathe 291 
(my) Lor 303 
lost 3i;3, 1 ^4 
]iist(e) of lime 309 
luuke)) 234 
luncheon 264, 3 76 
IoiilIiloii 276 
Lunnon, Ltuinun 

Inpinge 290 
Luss am * Lewis h am ' 

304 • 

luite, vb 345 
Lnihbornw 2B9 
lyfte ' left hand * 246 
Lymbryk 309 
Uymobte 309 
lynand 309 
lyle ' light * 305 
lyther 247 
lylyl, dec 772 

maid 24B 
maik 248 
mallicbolie 303 
malster 30a 
maltcnnceived 31^ 
MaiTi<)bury 397 
Manchester 262 
•nannenng the 
ground 277 
manslnughter rh 
iBuglilei 28B 
mention I9B 
marcy 318 
margent 309 
MaTgrelyE aRi 

(I^ marie * marvel' 

304 

marnges, &c. 263, 

*75 

marrow ' merrow ' 
340 

marster 204, 257 
Mai ten ' Merton * 
College 219 
marvylyousij 219 
Marybnn 298 
mash ‘marsh* 294 
maa'^age * message * 
198 

massaogr 270 
MaueliaT 298 
massiB 209 
mBMynger 19B 
mutce, maitMB, 
malty 304 * » 
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mead rh ihide 

an 

meal aio 
meat alo 
mech 74^ 

Mede hulle 24^ 
medigale mitigate' 

31a 

mecce 346 
meicbti 333 
meizt 333 
melch aap 
men ‘ man ' 241 
men a warre 364 

376 

(neiide ‘ mind ' 347 
mrngled 3 j 8 
mcDBtralsN 33B 
mentshonerl 39^ 
menyster aaH 
meruun aaB 
mcscgc 375 
mcBry 339 
messyngcT 363, 374 
mcfiter 341 
meitris 338 
meynde 333 
meyte 34S 
micklemust 374, 

309 ^ 

mud 346 
miJi-hrNyrjus sSl 
misirahle j6i, 371 
misEin 389 
mil ' meat 309 
fnnalbti 257 
niadisl J70 
mnrire 300 
moil acjo 
mnisler 377 
Molbery, Duke of, 

399 

Monlgwmbre 309 
monlh 335 
Moograve ' Mul 
giave 397 
moon 3^1; 

maonie ‘ 256 

morgage 302 
mornin 390 
mofon 'mom' 399 
mouclle 398 
mossb 391 
moslly 30a 
mother 335 
moonth 335 
moaae a 30 
(yron) Mowle 303 
nmd 333 
rang 333 
^^nd-v 2^4 


Mundy 2 So 
mardar ayi 
mnrdre 371 
Muacaaiti rA witts 

musbrompe 309 
must rA vnjust 333 
must, mwst 334 
mutter 375 , 

myche 344 
myelde 333 
mykely ao6 
mynebons 345 
mynite *a note* 377 
myrour rA lerrour 
aaS 

myry, myryly J45 
mysdoun rA en- 
chesQun 334 
I myssomer 301 
myte ' meet ' 20S 
Diyvf 306 

namith a6B 

nar, 34 i 

nal 341 

naty 341 

naught aSB 

nMt ^ fiaugAi * 305 

necis 369 

(seoL) Necolai aaB 
nefew 313 

neglects rA lex 304 
nekkerchyi 304 
nevew 3n 
nevie, newys * ne- 
phews' 366, 367 
ncx 303 
neynlhe 333 
nideful 306 
nimlest 303 
(a) Qobe * aid ' 353 
noble, Dobil, nobole 
a7a 

noise 3^0 

(for the) nonest 309 
nonpluah 393 
Norfiick 397 
N orthumherlam 303 
noihiiik 290 
DOi ‘ nurse ' 299 
oyew 243 
nyst * nice ' 309 

oatmell 278 
□bleged, oblegiage 
336 

obleige 333, aa6 
oblige 336 
obliged rk bcsciged 
216 


oblygascboiii 293 
(Sent) Obomes 333 
Obroyn * 0 Bnem' 

27A 

obaticm 63, 274 

ode ' tL id* 396 

olTen 30a 

nffendid 367 

oftyn 37 1 

ofoll ' awful * 353 

oil 350 

ointment age 

ojeoDi 394 

njus 394 

ole drudge 303 

(St ) Olive, OlefTes 

374 

oil ' all * 253 
oIeo 353 
ombel 395 
Oman ooman 
' x^oman ’ 346 
opperlunity a 76 
opprision 333 
oppnssing a 13 
optivne 313 
opnnii, opynli 371 
oringis 370 
orphan t 309 

09 ‘ flu 373 

osban 393 
I other 335 
otmell 27B 
nuld ' bold ’ 395 
outragioDbt aSa 
own ' irwned’ 303 
owfiold 395 

pade 348 
padrole 313 
pagia 'pageani 

104 

palice 379 
Pamar 397 
pamoit ’ pavement' 

104 I 

panes 'pains' 34B 
Papeses 303 
parde 'part' 31a 
parden 376 
pardner 313 
parshalles 392 
pannage afia 
parson '/rricnt’ 314, 
arp 

parliculerly 374 
partysebon 393 
pa&bens 393 
paaiUvely 34] 
pa&i 303 ^ 

passell 398 


ptuongeru 364, 374 
puuoni * pel tons' 

399 

paas^iort 313 
past rh waste 304 
(to) past away 309 
(to) paster 377 
Fasterne 399 
patent 'paten' ^09 
pation ' passwn' 393 
path 303, 357 
pawnee aog 
piyt 'pay d aBa 
pecty ao; 

pejon ' pigeon' aaB 
peler(i; aaB 
pelere 228 
pell * pill' 339 
pelory aaB 
pepill 373 
pcrfijjus 394 
person 319, aaa 
persuadid a6B 
perirych aaa 
pertysbon 393 
]>elc 3 oB 

peted 'pitted' 339 
petefullyste aoB 
petous 3 oB 
peltyful 339 
pety aoB 
phvlosopbyr 370 
picloer 366 377 
piclurs 378 
I pigeon 359 
I rigit 376 
piuyahlye 306 
plais 'plots' 341 
pity rh sea 348 
Playr s rh carei 34B 
please rh stays an 
pleshar,plEasbur 394 
plondarin 389 
Poarchmoutb, 
PorcJimoutb 393 
point 350 

poiSOD 350 

pollcaia 19B 
porpice aBi 
porpoise, porpys&c , 
porpoaes 367,380, 
aBi 

poscrip 304 

poSBCStlOD 393 
posshene 'portion' 
376, 398 
postyll 373 
-poule J54* 

poun 303 
pounse 301 
practi^i^ 269 
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pnncio 290 
priBt 'Prtsied' 19B 
pieich a 10 
prealy 356 
prefaiTc 319 
preferred rh Black- 
giurd 319 
Fremraie aaB 
preniepallei aaB 
presnor 339 
prcfion aoB 
preyeleg^ys aaB 
preventid a6B 
PrCTCBCll 2 oB 
preuie ao 9 
prevyly aafl 
prevy fi«al aoB 
preyoars ' prayirs ' 
370 

priBioer 376 
pnste 206 
prodistanti 317, 313 
prodistatloa 313 
prompe 303 
proseiBchchon 393 
prospeck 304 
prarest 275, 176 
proveey 313 
Pruihee 393 
Frutli 393 
PnitioQ 
prycb 309 
prynebe 291 
pryred 'prirved’ ao6 
prynt 165, 374 
pablic 333 
Fude 333 
pog 333 
pull 333 
pulse J33 

punchid ' punts Aid 
a6B, aBa 

punchoDp punchin 
264, 376 
PoDjeub 305 
pupluhe 313 
purcbiuc 363, 374 
piir«e 234 
pnrsew 343 
poi ‘purse ' 399 
push 333 
put 333 
putte ‘/i/’ 345 
putts 345 
pwot 310 

pwoyntement aBi, 

310 

^jtau 334 

quack 303 
quagmire 203 


quake 356 
quality 199 
quanlity aoi 
quart aoa 
qoater 298, 399 
quca&ie a 10 
□Dckyn aoB 
I Querry ' tqutrry ’ 
I a Bi 

Quesontyde 301 
queatyans 275 
quewre, quewored 
' cun' dec 344 
quighl 305 
Quui a 06 
qnine 351 
quollity 303 
quallyncatiaus ao 3 
quarill aoa 
quote 396 

rmdyryde3ia , 
ram 348 
rea&nable aSa 
real ana ‘ rosjiTSJ’ ' 

376 

rcaiyn 239, 375, 

376 

reaver rever aoB 
rebillioQ 133 
rebuwae 303 
Hechard JaS 
rechii 338 
reckiQ 375 
ted rtd‘ aaB 
Uednph 391 
regc-ard 'regard' 
310 

regii ' rejoice ' 324 
reiectid a6B 
reioshe 391 
reioysabyng 391 
rekenyog 375 
relegus 339 
rembnaai 309 
remembr 370, 300 
renk ' rank ' 19B 
repeat aio 
repetation 377 
repiDt ' repent' aaa 
requiit 333 
requyer 300 
res ‘ rest' 304 
rnenably 375 
resestaoce 339 
respteki 303, 304 
rcsiytuschoQ 393 
ret ‘ wrote ’ 339 
retrate rh late 196, 
air^ 
reveal Jio 


rewurdi rh cards 

303 

nbbon, rlbios 364, 

375 

nchis ‘richest' 304 
RtchiuDD 303 
Richmond 303 
rick (of hay) 354 
^ddle 3 c ;4 
rightuous aBi 
nates aaa 

riscbe rush* J45, 

346 

I roaai beef 30a 
I Kocbifiter 363 373 
rodde * rede '35^ 
Rome rk oroumc 

339 

rood 335 
roude 334 
I might 334 
run 333 * 

Kusall a6a, 37a 
ryalste aBa 
rydyn 389 ^ 

rysebe 345 

sa * say ’ 3 fS I 

sa * so' 371; , I 

saak 356 
sadanly 7^3 
aadyl, sadle 273 
iail'sa/e 309 
■afTurn 301 
sagbotlei 313 
uifly 34B 
sail 310 
St Jamsii 370 
salve 195 

SakeJeld *Sackv*ltr ’ 

309 

sain 199 
same I99 
SamersctI 233 
Sant Towleys 304 
saposc 365 
Sargent 319 
barmen I, aaimoo, 

sarmouD 313, 319 
sarten Bee at j 
sarve be 319 
sarvent &c 314,319 
sarvysc Sec 319 
laa&ages 34 1 
[sat] 7 ^ Boot 339 
aaufte 337 
Saulysbury 201 
saume 30I 
aaotb 3^0 
savecondyte, -con 

dule 377 


Savenlgne 333 
saw 353 
sawgLBFS 397 
■cafTeii 303 
scarmysshute 313 
fiLhawi ‘ shair aoi 
schelyngyj aaB 
scheppe aaB 
^chollarda 309 
«Lhyppe 306, 35^ 
sLum/ytyil 367 
scratch rh wrelcli 
199 

sciirciiin 373 
sea aio 

scarA playBndprn^ 
away, survey ai ' 
scu rh thnr 309 

seat 2ID 

Bcates rh itatrs 

I all 

'^ech aaB 
seek 'sack' 19B 
secrelery 374 
sedntSB ] gB 
seem 3B9 
seicbt 323 
aekyr aoB 

Sclengei'i*/ lagtr' 
2B0 

sell 3lo 
selrer asB 
sen * lime ' aaB 
sence 'jrinrr' aaB, 
739 

senet, lenuet 'se'n 
night' 37B, 304 
liennpi ' ' aiB 

sens * Sinee' JsB 
i^t Ntcnlaa saB 
Sent Oborun 353 
seuiiuiiDt 372 
^uuog ' if tiding' 

313 

seQly ' 70 ’ 304 
sepukjr 397 
i^rjants aia 
scroionle 309 
scrus a8 1 
faesBchyoiiyi 293 
sesterns 339 
sestrrs 339 
besyn dec 259, 3(14, 

375 

sett ‘ sii’ 339 
setlishe 19B 
sewer ' 343 

seyjt 333 
Seynt Oleffes 274 
shade rA mead an 
sbaiTcr 34B u ^ 
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thalde ‘ thali* 31a 
ihunee gloTea 367, 
aBi 

■hammj breeches 
sBi 

Shasbury 30a 
fths't 397 
ihesf aio 
■heath alo 
bheflesbury 198 
iheliDga 339 
ahellyDgi 338 
ahepc 'ship aaB 
iheuenag asH 
shcQte ' mit' 393 
ihewlid 393 
shin'd rk joynd 351 
■hirlest 301 
shiUe, yshitte 'shut' 
H 5 . =‘ 4 ^ 

■hook 335 
■hrevyn ao8 
Shnneham 304 
ibrines aBa 
■hroud 330 
shad, shodd 197 
shued ‘ shfftued' 343 
ihiier, shur ' sur^ 
393 

■hues 335 
■hog-ar 393 
ihuice (of clothes) 
^93 

ibuiyng 335 
ihypie sheep' 306 
lick 3^4 
lien 'seen' a 06 
sike ' sick' 306 
silie, iilUe 354 
silly 354 
uncible aaa 
Biogi)* 369 
iixigler a8a 
iisUr 371 
nth ' jtg'h ' 3B9 
ikaiely 398 
ikirt 310 
iky 310 

■later ' slougktgr ' 
306 

■langhter 353 
slouiDglie 390 
ilowe 'slew* rh 
Towe 338 
■lyvyi 3 o6 
unsrt 319 
imertli aaa 
■met aiB 

■methe ‘ smith ' aaB 
Bwol ' small ag3 
90^1156 


meaclyng aaB 
soft * soMffhi* aBB 
BogsrB 397 
sogers 394, 397 
salmon 35a 
Salome a 6 a, aya 
som'at 376 
Banner 336 

ion y lawe 303 , 

■or ‘ TWari ' 396 
sard ‘sward* 396 
sonial 364, 370 
fioflsy a S3 
soudears 397 
sonnd ' swoon * 396 
■anpar aya 
gourd ' sword* 396 
Saulhark^ South 
wick 263, 374 
sow ‘ saw ' 3^5 
iowlen‘ swollen* 396 
ipalci. tr^ all 
Spaniald 309 
spare rA whearei9S 
sp^rkyll 373 
spaw ' s/a ’ 305, 353 
spayke 348 
speak aio 

spea^erA make 196, 
rk miatake an 
■pence ' expenditure 
aBi 

spenege 375 
spenets a 39 
spetting 339 
spidye ao6 
spike ‘speak ' 209 
splcLtyd aaB 
spoon 335 
spyde 'speed' 306 
spykyng 309 
ipyriys aHa 
squash aoi 
squeak alo 
squrge 307 
itBbul(l) 373 
Biandyn 389 
slaae ' stand* 301 
stannes siill 301 
stap 340, 341 
sLapal, siapell, lU- 
pul 37a 

stapel dec 359, 373 
star a 30 
starlyng aao 
itirme * storm* 19B, 
rh harm 340 
■tartyl 37a 
stales rk ■eatai 196 
stanke aoi, 397 
slayfles 348 


steak 309 
steal 3 10 

steek 'x/ari’p iteekid 
aoB 

stell 339 
stepyll 37a 
■tend 34^, 346 
■terope 339 
slerre aaa 
sterryng 346 
Slcrt 333 

steive, stenie aaa 
Steven 313 
stiirill 378 
stockiDi 390 
stokes 353 
slomechere 373 
stomichers 363, 374 
stomick 363, 374 
st6ok * stock * 356 
strape 340 
Stream aio 
streechith 368 
stren 'strand* 199 
■trenlhe strenth 39I 
strept 339 
strelt 356 
slnck 304 
strickUer 303 
strike ' stirk 301 
stude 334 

slude rh /ortitude 

^35 

study 333 
slummock 374 
siupendioDs 381 
■turgiQ 376 
sturre 346 
style 'x/er/ 306 
slypylle 306 
suck 333 
suet (sh ) 393 
sQich 346 
summer 333 
somptiooi, &c a66, 

377 

snmplyme 309 
Sundeilin 303 
sundery 399 
sune soon 23^ 
Sunc elaw 303 
sunner sooner’ 336' 
surgeon 364 
surgiant ' surgeon ' 
309 

surgui *■ surgeon * 

376 

suspishionsly 393 
sutnly 334 
sutt ' soet' 3M, 357, 
356 


■wallow rh holowc 

303 

swaDi rh KODga aoa 
swam ' sworn ’ 340 
swart aoa 

sweat aio, 354, 356 
iwefTle aaB 
swene ‘ dream ' 304 
s Wc 1 1 ‘ xzc^/ ' /xwo/ ' 
356 

iwich 345 

swine rh groin I51 

RW0I3 303 

swolne rh bemoan 
397 

■woLwe-bndde aoa 
swone * swollen * 397 
■Wound 396 
swut ‘ soot ’ 337 
symed ao6 
sympil 373 
byn, synt, lent 379 
iiyng>De 3H9 
synsl 309 
syttyn 389 

takin 390 
tale 310 

Tam 341 
tarmes a 14, aao 
Tau/s ' Te/tj* 30a 
tiiight aBB 
taunt 353 
la ward 375 
Tawbol aoif 397 
layking 348 
leach 310 

teach thee rh be* 
seech thee 309 
teerm 356 
teges ' tedious ’ 394 
tell a 10 
lemberall 313 
tenne a clocke 364, 
376 

terryed aaa 
tcstement 374 
Thalia rh higher 

301 

ihomei ' Thomas ’ 
241 

ThameirA itreames 
all 

tbang God 31a 

thank/ulrt 383 
Thanksgivin 390 
tharchangill 373 
theare rh dxciMA 
*95 

the, ther aBo 
thmel 347 



iheDck 339 
(j)theiige * ihink ' 

LhcDkiQ^ ' tkanhng^ 
19B 

Iherell *tJu tar!' 399 
theCher 338 
^ toa^i 334 
thingns 369 
thir ' there ’ 306 
thoat 305 
ihof aBB 

thonged *ikaMJke 4 ' 
aia 

thorf aBB, 301 
thonsan 303 
thoiiicDt 313 
tbouiiod 371 
thonzn 303 
threed 336 
ihrevolles *frrvo 
lous' 391 
ihroogedone 371 
thrv&h 333 
thrast 345 
thrnsty 346 
thamb 304 
Thursda 379 
thanteth 343 
thursty 346 
ihosty * /Atrx/y ' 399 
thwart 303 
thyngeth 31a 
tile 351 
bll ' Ull ’333 
tokyn 373 
tomb 304 

lomii ' Thomas' 

363, 374 

tOOBSCd 357 
lortQUc, toitas, tor- 
ten, tortejac 367, 
aBi 

tortnce 367 
toiighirA ywrought 
353 

tonke 334 
tak 334 
toy a^o 
trmTilh 3 Bo 
tnyrell 347 
treat aio 
trechroosly iBa 
treded *irea/eJ’26%, 
310 

tiedid a68 
tremlyng 303 
'Trer-yte aaB 
trey 'try' 333 
Iroffe aBB 
mnhccD 37^ 
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vrhot *what^ aoa 
wbol, whole, whott 
* hot* 307 
wholt 336 
whadd ' hood ' 30B, 
rh bud 237 
whylde 'v>htU' 309 
wi ‘ r;« ' a d 6 
wich ' vih^ch ' 311 
widgeon 364 
wig ‘ whig' 31a 
will ‘ welV 333 

YtilUhiie 30a 
wimin 373 
Winch d 39a 
^iod, 335, 350 
wiae 33^ 

wU rh coquet 339 
wilhAughi 330 
waater 303 

WOClilQJ 302 

wochiali ^09 
woddeg rh gnode 

»» 355 

wode ‘ would 397 
wnlde 307 
W oUter * Ulster ' 
30a 

womb 304 
won, woae ‘9firf'3o7 
wooiycbe 'wi/jr'307 
wool ' oncf ' 307 


woDst 309 
wood ' word* 399 
wood * would* 397 
woolen 361 
woorde 356 
wQorke 256 
woorae 356 
woortbie 35^ 
word 334 _ 

wore, worr ' war^ 

303 

Wank aoa 
woming 303 
worse 334 
WOI 303 
woshing 30a 
wosae ‘ was ' aoa 
Waaaeter 39B 
W o s I ed ‘ worsted * 
agS 

WoBter 399 
WoBifett 301 
wutber ‘ other ' 30S 
woiuids rh lam- 
fy)0D9 303 
woyce 393 
wrath aoa 
wretched, -id adi, 
a6; 

wreteQ ao6 
wretrn aoB 
wrig’Ot 'orf<r'305 


wntiQi ago 
wrotbey ‘ worthy * 

30* 

wrynchyngc aaa 
wrytyn 169 
wurat rk ada&L a 98 
wusted 399 
wuU ‘ oats ' 306, 

307 

wyce ‘ vice' 29a 
wyckes 25^ 
wye ' why 31a 
wyght ‘ •white' 31a 
wyld ' will' 309 
WylUrs 293 
wypcd ‘ "whipped ' 

3*1 

wypyng 206 

yahder 240 
yeare 'ear* 30B 
yeark3oB 
yenroestiy 308 
)t. irth aa6, 30B 
) earthy 30B 
yeate ' gate ' 1 9 S 
yellcB ' ells' 308 
)ende ' end ' 30B 
yeodiDg 30B 
yerb 30 B 
yere *ere' 30B 
yerly 30 B 


yerst 'erst' 3ofl 
yese 'ease' 30B 
yest 'east* 30B 
ycuen ' given* 3 oS 
yeuen ‘ even ' 30B 
jeucry 308 
yewtbe 244 
y-Iolc 'fallen' 253 
y graundyd 31a 
y~i(.yche 233 
yiuLeryng days 246 
yockc 355, 256 
> alk 397 

yorlli * earth ’ 308 
youers 300 
) oues ‘ use ' 244 
youmore, voumored 
344. a 9 S 
youae/ull 244 
yDust'irref^ 244 
yousyal 366, 278 
yow, zu 379 
ya'ar 273 
yshette 245, 246 
yt 'hit' 395 

y-tohe 313 
yts ft u’ aBa 
yuel a45 
yvell 346 
y WTitOO 2 Jl 

zu 'yon* 379 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDEX 

TO NEW material 


Wards S"C , tnarhod N will be found tn the footnotes those marked App in 
the Appendices 

SUBJECT INDEX 


Adjectives, plurals of with ~s, 305 


Basire, Mrs , spellmgs of agree with 
some of MUtao s rhymes, App 400, 
her spellings ihyr thite, App 410, 
and presiior ib 406, agree with 
Milton s 

battle, fioai syllable of not reduced 
to syllabic -I by Gill and Milton, 
App 407 

Bone, Gavin, on rhymes showing 
un-rounding of o 241 n 


chosen, as monosyllable, App 402 
404 

could, -1- pronounced m, in i6th and 
c ID stressed positions, App 

409 


Darbishu’e, Miss Helen, on Milton s 
spelling wrauth, App 399 points 
out resemblances between some of 
Milton s spellings and those of Gill, 
lb 403 remarks on F L (Morgan 
MS ) 2 403, on F L 662, lb , 404, 
on Milton s spelling huts nehse, 40B 
on Milton's spelling prxsner 406 
on Milton's spelling hunderd, 410, 
on Milton s tkire thir their, 410 

driven, driv'n, drivn, as monosyllable, 
App 402 404 

-en, -on, as syllabic -n App 402, 403, 
this recogmzed by GiJJ, 403, 
written -n, -n by Milton 403, ^047 
loses syllabic quality after voiced 
open con^ 402, 404, and before a 
following vowel, 402 404, pro- 

nounced -in, 405, 406 



SUPPLLMllNrARY INDkX 


lallen, faJ'n, i%l , as monosyllablt 
App 4(i_> 401 

folly, rhymed with dally by Shakes- 
jieare 24 in 

Gill, gtneral accuracy of his observa- 
tion of English pronunciation, 
App mg equates English long a 
with (»irni aa suggested explana- 
tion lb , recognizes syllabic 
-/ -w -y App 40 1 
given, giv'n, a.s monosyllable, App 
40. 40^ 

Harley, Lady Brilliana, spellings of 
vliich show long \owtls App 41x1 
sit tlsu ids to geet loos, beest in 
Word lnd( X litr spilling prii^ner 
agrees with Miltons App 400 
heaven, heav'n, &l as monosyllabk 
App 402 4^14 LS two syllables 

lb 4U1; • 

high, pr like ha\ App 400 
hl^ instead of its used by Milton 111 

-1-, farl\ loss of in half 2g7N 
“1-, loss nt in ihould would App 400 
-I retained in should in 

stressed jxisitifins in lettli and 17th 

I lb 

Metathesis ol r in hundred die App 
409 4Ui 

Milton’s autograph MS Inn Coll 
Cambridge App 401 anJ passim 
lit poem and lint Mornan MS 
V L Uk 1 revised by MilUm 41 , 
cit passim in App 111 hy line 
Modern [u] from O and M i" 0 
first shortening of ^ 47N this long 
vowel retained in many words in 
17th c cp {fooute) App 401 

0 un-ruunding ot rhymes indicating 
this 241N 
-on, see -en 

Orton, H , un diphthonging of M E 
it in Northern Englisli App 400 

perfumes, rhymed by Pope with 
blooms, by Lady Winchilsea with 
comes App 401 

prison, as monosyllable App 402 
404 

-r-, early loss of before j -sh 298, 
2yt)K 

-r, probably not pronounced by 
Milton in thir, q v Ajir) 410 
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1 Rome, rhymed with gloom by Swift 
and with doom by Pope App m9 
rome, inverted spelling for room App 
399 

-shew, written for -sue early ihth c 
example of 29 

Shortening of Mod [ti] 1 ^th c 
example of 237N 

Should, -/ still pronounced in in 
ibth and 17th c in stresised 
positions App 409 
' stolen, stolne, as monosyllable App 
I 4t'-J 40^ 

storms, rhymed with harms and arms 
I by Spenser 24 in , 

I sudden, final syllable of not reduced 
j to a syllabic nasal by (iill and 

I Milton App 4H4 

I Swift, objects to um for them' in 
I reading liturgy 429 objects to 

I han t foi*’have no( ’ App 41 j 

I writes vrnt’ring nat ral. &c , App 

I 

I swolen, swoln«, as monosyllable App 

I 4<J3 

j syllabic -1, App 40b 407 

I syllabic n App joi 411J 4i<4 

syllabic r, App 407 

syllable, lo^t in un^trescei! poKitions 

1 App vpS 

I their, weak forms of m speech of 
[ Milton and hi contemporaries 

App 4U1 probably pronounced 
without r by Milton ib 

'um, fir them, objected to bv Swift 
when jitd jn re ’ding Liturgy in 
( hurch 329 

Un-rouiiding ol o indicated in 

rhymes 24 in 
Unstressed -en, -on, see -en 
Unstressed syllabic, loss of App 40H 

j Volley, pronounced like value, 24 in 
*77 

Voltaire, asserts u m Fng true 

&c ha5 same sound aa hr u App 
39Q-40U 

Vowel, loss of, before -n followed by 
I another vowel App 402 40^ 

I before r followed by another vuwrel 
I App 407 

W-, written for wh-, by Milton, 312 
would, -l~ still pronounced in, in 
stressed positions m i6th and 

17 th c . App 409 
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SUPPLEMENIARY INDEX 


WORD INDEX 


IVords, 6^ marked wtll be found in the footnotes those marked App in 
the Appendices 


a ( = Prep ow') 
276 

a have unstres- 
sed App 4] I 
ibslate absolute 
App 40H 
adventrous (Mil- 
tnn) App 407 
anSMvird App 
40 H 

'Arbla.str, App 
407 

j.red aired App 
4 u I 

aapjn (Gill) App 
4f>0 

batnin^ (Milton) 
App 404 
batLaiie App 407 
beast boest best 
App 401 

beckning (Mil- 
ton^ App 404 
b< tr App 407 
liiznis (Crill) 
bins npss bul^• 
npss (Milton) 
bui<3nes bisnis 
Ac Al App 

4(ih 

bord ring (Mil- 
ton) App 407 
bray) f T*ret 24H 
breJfrn (t»ill) 
brethern App 
4Uj 

brokn ((»ill) App 
403 

rhos'n (MiUon) 
App 404 
t liozn ((.ill) App 

40J 

ii'iller more 
I-sOn 

Lumpny App 
4uM 

contages 27b 
contymaev 277 
coost to st vb , 
App 401 
Loudest cou dst 
couldest (Mil- 
ton) App 409 


I could sounded 
I cool d App 409 
I cov nant(Miltun) 

I App 40H « 

ddxk'n d (Mil- 
ton) App 404 
di sad vantages 
27H 

dri\'n (Milton) 
App 404 

em (Milton) ^29 
cmrald (Milton) 
App 407 
entgrd (Milton), 
App 40H 
Fxemnation 
App 4i)J< 

I fall n App 4o„ 

I (din (Millon) 

I App 4(ni 40O 
! fdlsewood 3 (iH 
ftil fell ii;4 
App 4DI 
(ibl (Cidl) App 
I 40t 

I flowrets (Milton) 

I App 407 
forbidd n (Mil- 
ton) App 4(13 
forgoot forgot 
I App 401 
fooutc foot ' 
App 401 
(reend App 401 
(reezind (pres 
part Milton) 

, 347 

( freez d (MilLon) 

I 347 

I lust first' 29QN 

geet get ' App 
' 4«l 

gen rnus App 
I 408 

gintlmin (Gill) 

I App 40(1 
giv n (Milton) 
App 404 
gblda (Gill) App 
403 


I gotyn, App 406 , 
goverment (Mil- | 
i ton) 303 
I Coyles, St 224 
I grandfather 
I (possess ) j i 8 

j gray n (Milton), 

I App 404 
j gudde 237N 

I ha have,' un- 
stressed App 

I 4M I 

haf half 297N I 
han t have not '' 
App 411 I 

I hardning (Mil- 
ton), App 404 j 
I Heav n Heav ns 
I Hcdvii heavns 

I hcavnly (Mil 

ton) App 404 
harem harm 
299N ^ 

hav strong (orm 
hav weak 

form (Gill) I 
App 41 1 I 

haze 1 (Milton) , 
App 4 D 7 I 

heeld held is[4 I 
I App 401 I 

j heraftr, App 407 
I lievn hevn ((jjII) 

, App 403 j 

1 hevyn App 40(1 
I hey high, App ' 
400 I 

highth (Milton) 1 
App 400 
hinderd (Milton) 
App 4ofl j 

I hondard 100 

I App 410 

I honorde App 

I 

j hoot 'hot, App 

I 401 

j hov ring (Miltnn) [ 

I App 407 1 

I humbl d (Mil- 
tnn) App 407 I 
humblness App 
I 406 ^ I 


hundard hun- 
derd hundird 
hundurd App 
410 

imbatteld (Mil- 
ton) App 407 
imbroidne (Mil- 
ton) App 407 
inno Lent App 
4t)K 

intangl (Gdl) 
App 4ofi 
IV ry App 4117 

Jeamsis St 

James s App 

4tKJ 

Knightwood 308 
kuld could’ (Gill) 
App 409 

lesn 'lesson' 
((.ill), App 403 
likning (Milton) 

App 4U4 

loos lo’!s App 
41)1 

loost lost App 
4(1 1 

Lunun (Gill, 
ih2i) 302 
lux ury, App 408 

maneing mean- 
ing 2 I I N 
manes means 
(n ) 2 1 1 N 
mead made 
App 401 
meads maids 

App 40 1 
med'cinail (Mil- 
ton) App 40 B 
mem ory App 
40B 

more civiller ^ 
326N " 

mut (O E mot) 
237N 
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ni\Tt Ife (Milton), 
App 40f} 

(a) napy a« a^ne' 
^77 

nal ral App 40f< 
navill (Milton) 
App 4U7 
necuer never 
App 401 

o 'on 2']i\ 
oftin App 4(^1 
om nnus App 
411H 

one own '^07 
op n d (MiUtm) 
App 4UI 
cixn (Gill) App 

paijsidnt 27 q 

passinRer (Mil- 
ton) .7S 

pripll pi?«pil 

App 4^*7 

ptrshLW 2(ijN 

prison (Milton) 
App 402 

pri7n ((xill) App 
4in 

pnzner 

pnsner (Mil- 
ton) presnor 
App 406 
propr App 407 
prysin 27^ 

reaiinabell App 
406 

recknmj^ (Milton) 
App 404 


' reest rest, App 

i 401 

rcknmg, reck - 
ning App 4ud 
rekyn App 406 
rifl'd (Milton) 
App 407 
ng orous, App 
40H 

ris'n (Milton) 
App 404 
robbrws robrvs 
App 407 

rome inverted 
spelling for 
room App 4iM) 
roongc 
1 254N 

[ safern App 410 
I say sea App 
I 40! 

I scatterd scatter d 
I (Milton) App 

I 4C1H 

schyd should ' 
i App 409 
{ scasning App 
' 406 

I aedell schedule 
I 277 

I slicedmg shed- 
ding App 40 ] 
shiild should 
App 409 
skalers scholars 
I (Gill) 24 IN 
I stabl d (Miltou) 
App 407 
I stola (Gill) App 
I 403 


strenth (Miltonl 
291 

suddnly App 404 
swolne App 40J 

tapstne (Miltonl, 
App 40H 
terain tertn 2o8n 
title (Milton) 

24 b I 

Iher Ihir Ac | 
their App 
410 

thir thirf* (Mil- 
ton) App 410 
thundring (Gill) 
App 401 
thy thn ^20 
thyr Iheir App 
4U1 

tikl (<»iU), Aj*p ‘ 
4o() 1 

tnkyn App 406 I 
toucke I 

App 4"1 ’ 1 

townsmm (Gill) 
App 4"f' I 
trrnibl d (Milton) I 

4|)p 4('; ' 

trubl (ChII) App I 

4 (i0 

unshak n (Mil 
ton) App 404 
Ussly i 

299N I 

venson App 40K 
venter (M'lton) ' 

407 


4JJ 

venl ling App 

4Cif 

ventmus (Mil- 
ton) App 407 
vict ry App 40R 

ware were App 
401 

watne watry 
(Millnn), App 
407 

wtele wheel' 

(Milton) ji2 
weet wet App 
401 

weitnng (Mil- a 
ton) App 407 
wisper^t (Milton) 

? w 

WTStle whistle 
(Milton) 112 
witherd (Milton) 
App 40H 
wossJiyng 202N 
wTAUth (Miltnii) 
App \tr') 
wnnul (1 (MiUun) 
'^PP -1'i7 
uviitlm Ayip 406 
wulfl jin?Ud 
((,j 11) App 
400 

W usshuppe joHn 

yeare ear inS 
YerrnLth -7R 
yousc use 44 




